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PREFACE. 


T HREE of the Contributors to the present volume died before its 
publication: M. Ivouia I*egL\r, Member of the Institute of I'nmie, 
who wrote on Hungary, lOtHMSOl; Dr Hasting* ftashcbilt, Demi of 
Carlisle, who contributed the chapter on Medieval Universities; mid 
Miss Jessie Laidlay Wilton, who wrote on Legendary Cycles of the 
Middle Ages. The Cambridge Medieval llhton/ has also sustained a 
great loss by the death of its nrchik-A, Professor Bury. Fortunately 
his plan for the work had long ago iwn completed' but tlu B Editors will 
greatly miss his ready help hi difficulties and the wise counsel which was 
so freely at their dtapusaL 

They wish to thank Dr G. R Potter for help in revising the chapter 
on Medieval Universities: Mr G. 1C Crone and Mr H + Roth well for 
assistance in thecompilation of She maps; and Professor T. F T T. Pluclmett 
and Miss M. S, Maris for compiling the index. They also desire to express 
their gratitude to Mrt\«C, Scott, Sub-Librarian of St Johns College, 
for invaluable help in preparing the bibliographies for the press. 


J. It. T. 

C + W + F.-O. 

Z. K II. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


It is an almost nedfes&ury consequence of publishing an historical work 
in a series of volumes* each of whidbtdeok with a separate chronological 
fraction of the whole, that there are a number of general] chapters covering 
a?tpcctB of all or most of the period which yet can only be allotted a place 
in one volume. And in this sixth volume of the Cambridge Mtdin'al 
1Jhtori/j the greater part of which deal* with lhe thirteenth cento r\\ 
there accordingly appear chapters on Trade rind Commerce, Warfare and 
Architecture, Religion and Learning, whose themes far transcend tliat 
limit of time. But there isim alleviation to this disparity of aim between, 
the volume as a whole and certain of its most important constituents; for 
the thirteenth century was not (save in the most useless meaning of lhe 
phrase) an “age of transition,” but one of completion. Themes common 
to all the Middle Ages find their fullest expression in it It saw no rapid 
transformation making the Lime before it archaic in thought and life, and 
giving the time that came after it the aspect of a iicw-fa_shini?ed world. 
We may admit, indeed, that it held within it f as all age* must, the germs 
and Mr mptcuus of the decay of its most impressive embodiments; that it 
held no less in some of its humbler growths the obscure seeds of very 
different times. But as a whole the century was not an age of dissolution 
of an old order!, lust of the old order's foil perfection. 

Almost, we might say, from the dissolution of the Roman Empire in 
the West, certainly from Lin: dissolution.of Charlemagne's Empire hi the 
ninth century, the peoples of Western Europe had been do wlj refashioning, 
or rather remaking,, theircivilisatiDn and their institutions, the whole fabric 
of their thought and life. Roman and barbarian had been incited down 
in the furnace of the Dark Ages to a common unity, a barbarism of 
harmonious and life-lilted elements capable of growth and unljorrowed 
progress. The ncw p peoples were full of creative vigour; they dimly realised 
that they possessed a heritage Imth Roman and Teutonic, and as they 
advanced partially and gradually in the understanding of that heritage 
and applied it to the existing world, they moulded it anew^ in a multitude 
of original forties and devices, elementary, barbaric, and at times childlike, 
but all alike instinct with life and the power to change and grow. Whether 
thty acted or they dreamed, thh faculty of living growth was in them. 
The dreams became more rational and more real; the actions more pur¬ 
poseful and more restrained. 
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Tliis progress from the ninth century to the thirteenth took many forms 
and hftM monv aspects, hut iu every country of the West they are ei- 
pnssrioiu of a civilisation fundamentally one and of a growth essentially 
harmonious. As the chapters on Scandinavia and Spain, on Bohemia and 
Poland, in this volume shew, there is an intrinsic likeness in their mo*!, 
aberrant shapes. The material conditions and problem* that had to be 
met were in the gross the same: t!^ human temperament and capacity T 
il> well as the cultural equipment which met them were specifically similar. 
European civilisation* in fact* rested and rests on a fundamental kinship 
of modes of action and modes of thought; and in that kinship the common 
language of educated men—Latin—the common institution to which all 
lieluiiged—-the Church—played their part along with mingled blood and 
a common elementary stock of legal and moral ideas. In a later age 
Europe could dispense with these formal bonds* not because its real unit? 
had grown weaker, but because it had become indestructibly strong. The 
common fund of idea* hail become more patent in its elaboration Limit in 
its primitive simplicity. 

To give an exhaustive list of the forms and aspects which characterised 
medieval civilisation from the ninth to the thirteenth century would be 
an impossible and needless task. In the sphere of institutions they Included 
the Universal Church and the sovereign Papacy, feudalism and the feudal 
monarchy t the ambiguous Empire which had kinship with both Church 
and feudalism, and also those voluntary associations which as monastery, 
order, university, commune, or gild, provided perhaps the most highly 
developed life of the age. In what may be called the more material sphere 
we may reckon travel and commerce, manufacture and agriculture, weapons 
and architecture, These lead us to the intellectual advance indissociahle 
in fact from either institutions or material civilisation. Wo lincl the 
jurisprudence which explained and developed, adapted and expanded the 
Civil, the Canon, and the local customary Law; the imagination and 
craftsmanship which built cathedral and castle and informed both peaceful 
an d warlike arts; the acute and fecund thought which explored theology 
and philosophy; ansi the creative fancy and insight which brought into 
being saga* epic, lyric, and romance, with power to make those for¬ 
gotten generations live to ns still* 

In all these aspects of medieval life—to call them departments is to 
disguise their interpenetration and interdependence—the ctedsive ply was 
givep long before the thirteenth century. Without raising formidable 
question* of necessity and free-will, of development or catastrophe, we iftav 
say that given the antecedent events and conditions, given the particular 
stimuli of actions and personalities that worked on them in succession, I he 
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civilisation of the thirteenth century was mi eminently natural product 
of that of the ninth and tenth. Even the marvellous “renaissance 1 * of the 
twelfth century caused no change of direction, only nil immense advance 
in efficiency and elaboration. And it may even be claimed that so faithful 
had been that advance to the inspimlion of the preceding centuries that 
it luwl raised their idi*s and ideals almost to their perfection, a perfection 
from which further growth indeed aim*-, but by exnggerati on, in nor discord, 
and decay, which were the signs of the approach of a true “age of tran¬ 
sition," 'Dm thirteenth century sees Innocent III, St l * mis, Magna far tfl, 
the f’rijna Popnlo of Florence, St Frauds and St Thomas Aquinas, the 
Sainte Chapel le and the castle of Corny, Gregory IXs Decretal* and 
Bructon, Matthew Paris, the Icelandic Sagas, and the Parzival of Wolfram 
von Esc hen bach. 'Hie fourteenth cento it. for nil its glories, sees the 
Babylonish Captivity, tile Hundred Years’ War, the artisans’ and |jcasants’ 
revolts, the Italian tyrannies; its great, names and achievement*—and they 
are very great—look forward to modem bines for which they pave the 
w«y; save Dante, whose youth Iwdoiigs to the earlier period, and who lias 
a double front, they do not complete, they heget and forecast 

If we take the leading features, the embodied ideas,of thirteenth-century 
society singly, the impression of reaching the highest pih r )i in a charac¬ 
teristic form is deepened. First, the Catholic Church—Christendom— 
which was given a semi-political meaning by Cliarlemagne, the organised, 
hierarchical fellowship of Christian men for salvation, found its ruler 
in the Papacy under Nicholas I and Gregory VII, its accessible code of 
law ill Gration, its corporate effort in the Crusades. Innocent III and Ids 
immediate successors continued and made in some sort effective this insti¬ 
tution. They organised, guided, legislated for, and endeavoured to rule 
Christendom, Coder them, the idea they inherited reached,so tosav,its 
limits of successful working; and as it exceeds these in its centralised 
despotism and its elaborate machinery, it tends towards decay, The 
history of the Church and the Papacy from Leo IX onwards may be from 
this point of view described as a progress towards solidarity, older, and 
central control. Local rulers and primates and their synods restored law 
and discipline in the local Churches, but the Popes established contact 
and central control over these provincial efforts, and provided in fact the 
common law which all held to exist and the court of appeal by w hich it 
con hi be brought into daily effect. Their trained bureaucracy, concentrated 
at the Homan Curia, spread its tentacles over the West. In the Pujafs of 
tin* thirteenth century this pknUudopottstati*, legislative,administrative, 
liuaucial,anfl almost doctrinal, was uudenied; and in theiromnicompctence, 
so long striven lor, they liuri the opportunity of making their gravest errors. 
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The reform and solidifying of the Church was in a sense the victory of 
unity* order, imd legal met Lick] over anarchy, of sovereignty and govern¬ 
ment over insubordination* The Popes did not issue from the traditional 
organisation of the Churchy they dominated and used it by their own 
prerogative which had long Formed a part of the traditional conception* 
Not widely different was the contemporaneous ptogress uf the secular 
in mui rallies and the development of/eudaliBiu* although here wc may guess 
that naked principles were kss finnly grasped and extreme conclusions not 
only mrely reachctl^ save by Frederick II, but in general hardly Hupccfrd 
to exist. The logic of feudalism demanded a king, a supreme SLiEemiff, the 
source of feudal powers; and feudal custom gave to the king in theory the 
most stringent right* over lit* vtt&^ahs contingent indeed on his performing 
his less exacting duties to them. His rights us suzerain, moreover* harmon¬ 
ised with his prerogatives as king, to whom the charge of governing and 
defending hi-* people* of gi ving them justice and peace* was committed by 
God, It wm the realisation of this feudalised monarchy which had been 
the endeavour of the western (Tings. More and more, even in France, the 
great insubordinate vassals had been brought to heel* and, whine their 
rights seemed to exclude the king, abolished, ft i*. significant of the true 
force of feudal theory that Hus was often done with their own connivance; 
Henry II* as Duke of Normandy* could aid his dangerous suzerain Philip 
Augustus* and the league against Blanche of Castile shattered on its own 
convictions as well il> on its disunited selfishness. In conjunction with the 
enforcement of hie suzerain rights the king deployed his royal prerogative. 
He formed his non-fcudal bureaucracy; he enforced and expanded his 
justice - he insisted on his claim to obedience* on ins central control; both 
through and bv the side of his feudal vassal* he permeated his hmd with 
his authority. As in the Fallacy* record and routine, special! Litton,, legalism 
and officialdom* had become the norm of the thirteenth-century monarchy. 
The process h seen most completely in England, France, and Sicily* but 
the type is European. The Royal Curia* ever merging into the Great 
Council* the Court of Justice* and the Household, typifies not only the 
growth of law and method and State unity but also the blended character 
of the feudal kingship that was living up to its mission. But here again 
Ihe limits of the conception were being reached. Was the king to continue 
to live of Ins own* to depend on feudal levies, to work through feudal 
means? Advance meant quitting the feudal circle for the national sphere* 
ambus in Sicily for the despotic sphere. Were the subjects to lie content 
to render feudal submission and to receive feudal reciprocity, oner by 
one? Advance meant the corporate action of estates of men and the 
claim to guide or limit the prerogative. Feudalism, no doubt, wus to 
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remain as a fashion, an ethos* but as the principle of State structure it 
was to go. 

The great exception to this process of completion may lie seen in the 
fate of the Empire* hut while the exception h of vast importance* there 
were special reasons to account for it which only enforce the more general 
tendencies of development. In its highest theory—os Christendom—the 
Empire was inevitably the rival of the j^apavY,, whatever varying interpre¬ 
tation of H the two swords" might be adopted: even Dante has practically 
to forget lufl pm tines of unity when lie places the Emperor by the aide of 
the -Pope* There not room for two absolute exponents of the unity of 
Christendom. As ruler of Christondoin the feudal* localised Einjieror with 
hi a disjointed dominions was hopelessl y at a disadvantage with the ecumenic 
Pope, If lie tried to develop an hereditary feudal* yet bureaucratic State, 
like his brother monarchy he mis discarding the conservative attitude 
which wss his main support against the radical Papacy, For the Empire 
looked buck to Charlemagne and Otto the Great, and struggled against 
the title, Frium the practical side* too t the Emperor was helplessly con¬ 
servative. He could not unify* either separately or as a whole* Ins three 
disparate kingdoms of Germany * Italy* and Burgundy, and the struggle to 
bold all three had prevented him even attempting to do so. Partly as 
a consequence of this uncongenial personol union* partly on account of 
divergent origmulcomlitions l + full-grow n feudalism only came to Germany 
when the monarchy was in swift decay, and never really came to Italy, the 
Rcgflum ItaUcum, at all—there primitive feudalism wils superseded by the 
communes, and the surviving fragments developed in contorted forms. 
Thus the Empire shew* uft versions of feudal and post-feudal develop¬ 
ment with the monarchy sterilised. We wateh its disintegration under 
Frederick If. It was after all a condition of the most splendid history of 
the age. 

The sqfictv whose greatest manitestations were the feudal monarchies 
and the mystical body of Hie Church was not formed on an individualisitie 
boms. Although great personalities wore ns striking and effective then as 
at anv time, and nllhough personal passions were lesa checked than in 
more civilised periods* men with rare exceptions acted as groups and coin- 
mu ni ties. The most advanced of these were non-feudaL The monasteries 
and the Military Orders, indeed, hud seen lheir best days, though the 
finishing ttmelto to their organisation may lie claimed in principle for the 
thirteenth century 1 ; but the Orders of Friars took their place in the van, 
and the unfveirities shewed the freest form of self-governing communities. 

1 S*r the Introduction lo VoL v, pp. tfrm, sis. 

i See ruprv f VoL v, Chap, xx, pp. f. 
c, urn* n r v(nt vi, b 
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The intellectual Dominicans devised a representative system of remarkable 
consistency* w hile the communes and gilds applied the most complicated 
and ingenious methods of self^ovcmment to all affairs: war, justice* 
legislation, administration, and trade. And it is significant that none 
of thesje institutions were able to improve on their methods of the 
thirteenth century. How they achieved, them mmf be seen io the appro¬ 
priate chapters of this and the preceding volume* 

We should not expect to find a similar stage in the ascent of material 
civilisation. Manufacture, the exploitation of the laud* the methods of 
commerce, shew an unresting course. Yet even here in certain aspects 
signs of a completion of an evolution may be detected. Gothic archi¬ 
tecture reaches its supreme expression in the thirteenth century, to lose 
itself later in ingenuity and skill In even more striking fashion the cattle 
and fortified town reach their zenith. And at any rate the commerce with 
the Levant had outgrown it* more experiment^ period* and the chief 
European manufacture had become firmly established in lixed habitats 
and a mature routine. The migiifttnl and then the Borin of the West super¬ 
sede the gold hezant as the one unimpeachable currency, 'Hie centre of 
European trade left Constantinople for Italy in 1301, The epoch-making 
capture of Constant iiinple in the Fourth Cnuade and the subrequent dashes 
of East and West in the Levant have been told perforce in earlier volumes 
to avoid a break in the narrative, but the rhnptera which follow should be 
read in their light; tliat Western Europe hits now won precedence of 
Eastern and that the movement to control the Mediterranean which began 
in the eleventh century hm now reached its terminus* while the necessity 
to defend it from the Ottoman Turks has yet to come. 

That precedence is a sign of the less ponderable intellectual and moral 
advance made by the West in working out its special civilisation* and 
here again the thirteenth century bears the marks of a completing age. 
It would be over-venturesome to define ton closely the changejby which 
generations in succession grow- more mature, more expert in life and nature; 
but such a process is an obvious fact (as h also its counterpart—decadence)* 
and in particular spheres something of its course may be seen. Two 
studies were largely responsible for training the “European mind/* One 
was jurisprudence* The continual study of Roman Ijlw 1 * followed bv that 
of the imitative Canon Ijlw, was of incalculable benefit from 1100 to 1300. 
It is hard to overrate the importance of the revival of Jfistipian's Code 
at Bologna*and of Gratian's compilation of his Decrcium^ the latter really 
1 See Mupra, Vd. v r Chap. xjtt. * 

- CiMVwdiintia Di&fVFdtiiitium Oowmtnt. Thu proper title «presses 3U place in 
ilcvelfhpntrcit The general law of the tliardi couliL now \m c[early known. 
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the result of codifying effort*! during a century mid a half. They each 
provided at last an accepted Statute-book of universal law. From the 
Civil above nil, men learned how to criticise tests, how to explore the 

sources of knowledge with critical induction, how to apply logical principles 
to the inexhaustible contingencies of life, even how to create new law and 
remould custom on grounds of fitness, expediency, and equity* The very 
formalism of the Law made this pic ink education the more congenial and 
effective to these still uncouth can tones. Meanwhile men’s conceptions 
were widened and deepened and their reasoning faculties ever sharpened 
and tempered by the dialectics and metaphysics of scholasticism* When— 
again following the capture of Constantinople in 12114, but due also to 
the long efforts of translators in the twelfth century 1 —the works of 
Aristotle, now rendered more and more,however roughly, direct from the 
Greek, became the staple exercise of the universities, the habits of mind 
engendered in law and scholasticism joined forces' 1 * e see their completed 
development in the thirteenth century: the glossator Aocureius, the 
decretal ist Hoatiensis, and the school man* Aquinas are eon temporaries. 
And in both cases ft break -away, something like disorder and revolution, 
is observable in the succeeding time—the beginning, it has already been 
suggested, of an age of transition. 

These somewhat arid pursuits happily did not monopolise the speculative 
intellect of the West* As in plastic art, s n in literature it ran iU course. 
In France, in Scandinavia, in Germany, in that other country, the 11 lurch, 
we sec the same ripening faculties, the growth of a whole literature. I he 
Sagas achieve the utmost realism ami vividness in the portraiture of char¬ 
acter and the stresses of life; the ethos of two widely divergent national 
societies appears in the wild legends and fantastic exaggerations of the 
Northern and the Charlemagne cycles of romance; the fairyland of 
Arthurian chi vain' comes to our ears like a distant fhime—“the horns 
of Mflond faintly blowing"—and the deeper uiusic of the Latin hymns, 
or the fiery eloquence of St Bernard, drones solemnly beside them, I-ater 
times could only repeat and imitate these; Dante and the “doIce stil 
tmovo" begin a new current. 

As men’s knowledge and reasonableness slowly grew, as some beginnings 
of peace and legal right succeeded unabashed violence", as the incessant 
efforts of the Church, contaminated and spasmodic as they might be, ctin- 

• Sen [la*kins*»S(fxdi'S in Mr ffwtoiy .Win?w/ Scfeflfs, 10»4. 

* Earlier and less complete instances ef this amalgamation la a less ilerelnprf 
(ini § may be seen in I<uifninc and more especially in St Anselm, rw Dent homo! 

1 We may use Henry II"* As'-iit of Novel Pi.-^i^in, forbiiltiiop *'solf-!icIp, as a 
toe favourable symbol of the dinner. We must of course nils* fi>r the ineffectiveness 
Of formal law. 
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timidly impressed Chr istian motives and standards on inborn heathenism., 
it was natural that there shun Id be a steady if languid rise in the ideals 
and standards of life. Here again we may note that these standards were 
raised upon lines long laid down and by Itwtrtubops typical of these 
centuries. First, there was the ascetic ideal of Christian perfection which 
dominated religious life* The history of monks andrfrmrs from St Benedict 
of Aniane to St Francis of Assisi i*iav from one angle be truly viewed as 
n aeries of Irnffted reforms; it may also he as truly looked onu^ft successive 
deepening and widening of a particular conception of Christian duLv and 
renunciation. The prosaic quietism of Clnny is mingled with the propa¬ 
ganda of Church reform, it* quasi-comfort is followed by the lyrical 
austerity of the Cistercians, and the supreme limit of the ascetic ideal is 
reached by St Francis atid his early friars practising utter renunciation 
in touch with the full life of the world, and including in it an active duty 
of charity among men* Here, too, completion is reached in the thirteenth 
century. Repetition or dedme may follow, but the conception of a corpo¬ 
rate ascetic life under a Rule will not further expand, and in course of 
time will find other interpretations of the highest Christian life beside it. 

Meantime as a social force this effort of centuries had not gone for 
nothing. The influence of a fervent or even a tepidly respectable monastery 
or brotherhood, living by law, preferring peaceful means, recognising 
obligations to humanity, not merely to special kindred, feudal* or class 
groups, maintaining ii standard somew hat higher than their surroundings, 
had its natural effect in producing a wish for better things than contem¬ 
porary practice, Ferhap it was the ubiquitous friars who first brought 
home Christian ethics to the mass of the medieval populations. But 
the raising of ideals was not due to the religious alone, nor was their 
asceticism the only type of life held up to the admiration of the time, 
A similar rise in standards, of a more mundane nature, and like (isceticiflm, 
it may perhapa be said, on somewhat narrow lines, may be in the 
growth of chivalry, another characteristic embodiment of the age. The 
knigfat becomes chivalrous in the eleventh century. To unflinching courage 
and fierce loyalty to kindred and to lord, is added a fierce championship 
of the Christian faith, and later, courtesy and fair play to the combatant; 
protection of women and the weak, inculcated by the Church first rather 
as a check, becomes slowly enough part of the necessary ideal; it is a far 
cry from Roland and William of Orange to Perceval Mid Galahad, a 
journey that takes the amour coutioh with all its elements of strength 
and weakness on the way. And the change indicated in the romancw h 
jsnralleled in red life: we jbumey from William the Conqueror *uid 
Godfrey of Bouillon past Frederick Ihirljarossa and Earl William Marshall 
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to St Louis. The highest ideal of secular chivalry was reached in literature 
and in life in the thirteenth century. It becomes more showy and con¬ 
ventional later, while more wide-spread. It, too, hiul to break the mould 
of caste anti profession to make a transition to later times. 

The emphasis, however, on this aspect of completion in the thirteedtli 
century docs not imply that it was « static age incapable of progress, or 
on the other hand that it contained % golden times, vmtpcretdtalia retro, 
of the hum in i race. Sot then, more than at any other epoch, did men make 
even a near approach to their own ideals. The evils they fought against, 
anarchy, oppression, reckless impulse, and cress ignorance and savagery, 
were but little mitigated by the advance, which yet is very visible. Not only 
no; those forms of society, that advance in knowledge, tliat intellectual 
training, which the feudal age had devised and experienced, were shewing 
their limitations the more tliey seemed to progress. A structure of 
centralised absolutism, of pedantic legalism, of innumerable tenurial con¬ 
tracts, of a thought both inexperienced and rash and incongruously 
fettered, confident of packing the hearsay ^lmvcrse into a nutshell, an art 
that knew no measure or probability, and that reached true greatness— 
as indeed it did—only where the inescapable facts of engineering forced 
perfection on its creative instinct: all these could not give a final solution 
to human problems or assuage the ills that flesh is heir to. Their inadequacy 
and their defects were seen in their decadence and decline so near at hand. 
They became subject—so we may interpret events—t©A law of diminishing 
returns. The field was overcropped, the overwrought principle became a 
barren sophism. 

Vet the feudal age was preparing and protecting the beginnings of its 
eventual successor, and these preludes and portents derive a prophetic 
magnitude from their later grow th. Amid those covert beginnings under 
the shallow of Papacy mid Empire we may count the dim origins of national 
States niyi national consciousness. England, France, and Castile, and the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, are on the way to become consolidated States 
by ItfOQ, and national antipathies at any rate are affecting politics: in 
splintered Germany and Italy there is at least a national tradition. The 
English Parliament and the Spanish Cortes ore national assemblies as well 
as outgrowths of a feudal curia; and the nation of estates, feudal in a way 
as it is, begins to disregard the strictly feudal bond in favour of a simpler 
grouping of mfti by function rather than by terms of a contract In a similar 
- manner we may trace, although still shrouded under various aliases and 
untonscious ofitself, the advent of a middle class in essence neither feudal 
nor hierarchic. The bourgeois of commune or borough, the teeming 
bureaucracies of the kings, the swarms of clerks who learned and taught at 
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the universities, all foreshadowed that stratum of society neither limited 
by the highly specialised code of the feudal magnate nor like the peasants 
practically tied to the soil on which they grew. They might Ik- wealthy* 
they might be travelled, Expanding commerce, expanding *m 1 ministration* 
expanding learning brought them in touch with all the new ideas there 
were, and made them more supple and more original in their outluok on 
life. A mentality of business tUid ( efEciency T was diffused among them* 
whether they came from minor gentry, from commerce,or from handicrafts. 
If in England they were to shew the greatest sense of common interest, 
hi all the West they existed in more exclusive groups; and they wefts to 
bring a matter .of-fact sobriety, a political moderation, and an instinct to 
appreciate and use the realities of life, into European civilisation, This, 
however, wav to come. In the thirteenth century one can only say that 
they were beginning to be freed from the inherited conventions of the 
reigning feudal and ecrle.4in.Htical framework of society. They were given 
a neatly-phi tied place in it by it* theory, hut they were not of it, and in 
spite of theory they were, in a if ay, to pervade eventually all its part*, and 
perhaps already to corrode its ideals. A sardonic, practical, yet sentimental 
and poetic, bourgeois literature begins to appear (in France) in the 
thirteenth century, just as a homely, realistic grotesque peers out from the 
foliated capitals and under the miser i cords of Gothic churches. The interest 
in the personalities and daily liabibs of men which meets us in Gerald of 
Wales, in Matthew Paris, and in Fra t&limbene, the personal vagaries 
of thought of so many half-heretical clerks, and the taste for an almost 
scientific observation of nature which appears in scattered scholars and 
fiuds a temporary apogee in Frederick II and Roger Bacon, all portend, 
though from afar, a new age; and before that murky, long-delaying dawn 
the gorgeous starlit sky of the Middle Ages was to lose its lustre. 

These beginnings, however, were hut a small part of the bsck^omid of 
great events. The thirteenth century began with the sudden paralysis of 
the Empire, and the triumphant pontificate of Innocent lit Its early years 
saw the dissolution of the great Angevin dominion, and the una waited 
bridling of the English kingship. The weak French monarchy suddenly 
took a leading place in Europe. The capture of Constantinople abased the 
preeminence of the Levant. The Christians of Spain Anally gained the 
upper hand at Las Navas dcTolpsa, The Papacy then puts oirt iUs strength : 
the Albigensian heresy goes down before it; its henchmen the Friars 
permeate all the activities of the West; it begins once more its duel with 
the obsolescent Empire strangely ciiaiupicmed by a pioneer of intellectual 
revolt and innovation in Frederick U. The Empire fhJh; Germany and 
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Italy {-hangs their feature; but lhe Papacy is bft deeply infected, deeply 
distrusted, and enslaved to its own political scheme* and alliances. Meatr- 
tiuiiv Europe has seen the face of Asia changed by the Mongol conquest, 
and herself is only saved perhaps because the wave of invasion is exhausted. 
The strange experiment of the Latin Empire fails, and the Crusade* peter 
out with the defeats n£St Louts and the loss of Acre. And amid the clash 
of arms and revolutions the merchants throng the ways of traflic by land 
and scA t scholars trudge beside them, Florence become* the clearing-house 
of Europe, waves of art pass from Palermo to Milan, from Paris to W est- 
minsfcr, and in churches rising out of the turmoil of peace and war those 
potent generations put their hearts in stone ami make the figment* of the 
brain tlidr most lasting memorial 
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CHAFFER I. 

INNOCENT in. 

* L 

Shortly before he died the aged C&Le&tine III proposed that John 
Coiunuo* better known as Cardinal Giovanni of St Paul, should be his 
success#)'. Roger Howden relates that he even suggested abdicating in 
John's favour, 1ml the cardinals would not hear of iL If devoted piety 
and respect for poverty and eelf-abnegaticm hod been all that was required 
of the new pontiff, they would hove chosen the monk who kid the 
foundations of the Papal Penitentiary, the humble spirit who befriended 
Francis of Assisi. They took instead a deactfb of the college. Lot liar 
of the Conti family, lords of Segni, thirty-seven years to succeed ninety- 
one* They wonted a statesman rather than a religious genius, and Lotliar 
seemed the [nan to restore the political puwJr of the Papacy in Italy and 
beyond the Alps, to protect the religious orders against secular encroach¬ 
ment 1 , to com bat the danger of heresy. 'The Curia had indeed riuwn its 
hand when it supported Tancred of Lecce against Henry VI for the 
Sicilian kingdom* a*id there was to be m> departure from its political path. 
Thus far Innocent III—under that name he was consecrated on February 
1198—found hi* lines determined for him. The cardinals knew that he 
was Full of energy and ambition. They cuuld not have foreseen, even 
dimly, what was to be the effect of his personality and will: the use made 
of every shifting of fortune to increase the spiritual authority and the 
temporal possessions of the Holy See; the comprehensive vision that 
subordinated each detail* however small, to the general execution of his 
aim; the power of adaptive recovery after defeat, the Inexorable genius 
of order and method and lucid expression. Within the larger framework 
of that policy they were to see strange fluctuations and unexpected 
collapses: grandeur of conception jeopardised by unscrupulous agents, 
splendour of design obscured hv faulty understanding and uncertain 
handling of men. Yet the general result was to stand above all controversy. 
The religious life of Western Europe was organised mid direded as never 
before; the rivers emptied themselves into the Mediterranean, the roads 
led to Rome- and the believer could prey Advenlat regmtm luum, more 
certain at heart that the mirror of the heavenly Kingdom was lobe found 
in the Church-State militant here in earth. 

* The EHJHitimt at Canterbury, where Richard J and his arehhkhnp hnd come iJtft 
■folli^cm with Christ Church over thu projected Ibnndiitftm for secular &a »i3i at 
LAiHhuth* pruluibly Influeured the election caaalilartbly. See Karl Weack, Dk 
Rifrtiforhen A ipJdr imWAm A trj-tmdrr III und ImnfKXmx /// (Fbf&tium timl k r di*erfum t 
FesL-Thrift E k aul Kilir), pp. 460-63, 

Or MBI*-. U. VUL* VL-tJU* L L 
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Lot ft a r of the Conti 


Lothar's ancestors were German hitlers in Litium* Ill the twelfth 
century the family was of such standing that his father, Thni^muml, could 
marry a daughter of the Honum house of Seotta. A young man of some 
means* Lotluir had studied theology at Paris under Peter of Corbcjl, law 
at Bologna under Uguceio of Ferrara, the most celebrated of Italian 
deerefcisis. tie was first actively connected with the Curia during the 
[joe] tificate uf Lucius III, thanks no doubt* to his uncle, the future 
Clement IIL During the short rtign of Gregory VIII he was made sub- 
deacon* and later on in the time of Clement HI Cardinal-deacon of 
SS* Sergius and Bacchus (1187), l-dvstiile I IPs elevation brought the 
Draini, enemies of the Scatta, into prominence, and Lotluir suffered 
temporary eclipse* during which he wrote the famous, but in all respects 
conventional, treatise Dt c&ntemftu mamlV —a string nf biblical citations 
connected by a commentary* In the Curia he was probably then the young 
radical a ho had to be suppressed for advocating drastic measures as against 
the caution of older heads. In appearance he was small, but his presence 
was distinguished and commanding. 'The early mosaic portrait of him from 
the apse of St Peter’s, now preserved in the Carlin Conti (Villa Catena), 
shews a young face* stem, dark* and alert 1 * 3 . His personality was dynamic 
rather than magnetic, a man to be admired more than loved. He was an 
accomplished sjjeuker* had a fine ear for the sound of n period, and his 
work in the Chancery added considerably to the practice of the Homan 
cornu, ITe was a preacher and expositor rather than a philosopher, though 
he could wield the syllogism with the best* A thorough knowledge of the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha provided him with a constant store of 
allegory and symbol ism wherein, like any theologian of his time* lie de¬ 
lighted, while for secular quota! ions lie drew' largely upon the Eplvtlux and 
Art Paetica of Horace* Fully four thousand eight hundred of his letter! 
survive, yet it in not easy to form n personal judgment of him from them, 
so formidable, often so exasperating is the facade of words built by himself 
or the clerks of his Chancery- The impressive phrase fell easily, a little 
too easily, from Innocent^ pen. But on a point of law or administration 
there is no trace of verbiage; all is as efean-CUt m an Anglo Narmnn writ. 
Innocent^ rescripts and decretals are classical models of legal judgment. 
In patient deliberation* in minute examination of every relevant point* he 
excelled- 'Ilirice a week* we are told, he held a public consistory* u in which 
he heard the complaints of individuals. The smaller cases he examined 
through judges delegate* the more important he set for Lb himself with 
such refinement of skill and wisdom that all were amazed at these qualities, 
and many learned men and jurisconsults w ould frequent the Roman Church 

i One may recall von Ranked jadjuiuutp W&gtmhtetee, ra i t p, 27i: " Imuran* 

vtmduete die Well imr wweit, ab ildi mat i1«f AWhl and Jer FLWkeil veitnur 
file zu beherrvehen/' 

3 Rejirwloetiou Sn Fwbr Sdmyeider* Item mid &dm$edanlt* im MilMUr, p, 30. 
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simplv to listen to him* find learned more in Ins consistories than they 
would have in the ^hools, eipeciuJly when they heard him giving judgment; 
for so subtle was his statement of the case 031 either side that each party 
hoped for victory when it heard his presentment of its position; and no 
advocate, however skilful, appeared !before him but did not acutely dread 
his objections to the points pleaded/"* w Solomon I IT' was the name given 
him by one of his household in n humorously satirical account of his summer 
quarters at Suhiaeo f , And the writer may well have heard from his uw r ii lips 
hi is favourite remark that he was a debtor, to fools as to the wise* to do 
justice* So too with administration. His keen business-like mind overlooked 
nothing* He has left us a picture of himself writing indignantly to rebuke 
the A rehbishop of Antivari for accepting as gemiilie a surreptitious papal 
letter that made Innocent address him as “Beloved son in Christ^ instead 
of “Venerable brother™ and employ the plural when the singular wm the 
invariable usage, “Wherefore we would have you in like rases take such 
care that you will no more be circumvented or deceived, but will scrutinise 
the apostolic letters more diligently in i*al and thread, parchment and 
style, that henceforth you will not take true^for false* or false for true/* 1 
l J /tm i* j bulla if warn in Jila^ tam mam in carta sft/lo: the ( "hancery 

rhyme, transformed to curia) prose,, typifies the cautious administrator. 
But thi* archivist's; attention to significant minutiae was but a small part 
of nil equipment devoted to the service of the greatest of medieval ideals 
and one never relaxed: the supremacy of Christs Vicar on earth. 

a Petro non solum universaiu cedes tain, sed to turn rebquit saeculum 
guhernandum.^ The claim advanced by Nicholas I, pushed further hy 
Gregory VII in the Dktatus jttpa£, and re-stated by Alexander III, is 
asserted more fully and strongly than before- Christendom is one com¬ 
munity, the garment of Christ without seam: one, not merely in the 
sense of n mom! unity, but a visible, concrete world-state under clerical 
guidance, ite rulers the governors of their various territorial areas, each 
recognising the supremacy of the Homan See and admitting the Pope’s 
plenitude of power. The foundation of this Society is unity of faith and 
obedkntt%> the successor of Peter: for the Pope, that successor, lias no 
equal upon earth. He is the representative of Christ The Holy See is 
u set in the midst between God and man, l*elow a God* but above man. 1 ' At 
his consecration Innocent preached on the text: “See, I have this day set 
thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, la pluck up and to break 
down, to destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant.* 1 Thin view 
was grounded not merely upon Christ's command to Exeter and the 
« 

1 Crxia InnofumtHf e- 4L MPL, i:ljuv, fJtKxr 

3 Cf, K, 3 [nmpff f Kint SthU*imm$ dw S&rnnittriiHfrtftkttttef dt? ritmUch** Kurie viMer 
Into#mz Hi in I2®5, HVJ, ltm 3 50&-45JS. 

a Iby. lil, isxvii. MPL. aki*, 020 Cf It. L Poole, Tbr TtopaJ Cha tarry* 
p, 1*17- 'Hie refomis in iheppat secretariat arebrUiiy ran-4derai on pp, T^-7®. 
cu + t. 1-- 
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The Petrine authority 


Donation of Constantine* but upon a hierarchical reading of Old Testament 
history which be never tired of repeating. In the answer to the umbos* 
sadors of King Philip of Swabia given in consistory (1199 or 12U0) his 
essential thought is expressed: Mulch iredecli, King of Salem and priest 
of the Most High, foreshadows and typifies the priesthood in its relation 
to tlie world* the superiority of spiritual over Jem pored power, *prae- 
eminent tarn quam sacerdotium habet ad regoum,* because the two were 
united in the priest-king, Mekhfsedech is the figure he used in an early 
letter to the spiritual and lay princes of Germany (3 May 1198) to 
represent the majesty of Christ as King of Kings and Lord of # Lorehe 
Tills combination of a divine nod human order in a single person descends 
through history to Peters representative. 

It is easy to multiply instances of this deeply-felt historical im stickni, 
and what follows here constitutes no denial of the fundamental idea\ 
Yet in spite of there and other high utterances, his cimiuikfs caution and 
vivid sense of the practical kept Innocent from trying to give constant 
effect to a doctrine uf Petrine authority such as glossators and later 
commentator on his decretals were disposed to put into his mouth. 
Personally he was no rigid doctrinaire* but a man with a great ideal before 
him, alive to the facts of the situation* often bowing to the inevitable and 
reacting to pressure. His spirit was never dismayed by the gulf lying 
between the high Petrine theory of sovereignty one! the historical and 
more limited practice of the Homan bishop. It could lie bridged, if one 
went carefully enough. It never after ted him us strongly as it had uHbetcd 
Gregory VII, with his liner intuition and darkcF sense of eonfticL There 
were no tears, no spiritual wrestlings, at Lothar's elevation. He could 
speak of the Papacy as “the most glorious position on earth** where 
Hildebrand had felt only “bitterness uf grief and great anxiety^ encom¬ 
passing him. He believed in the power of organisation and the magic of 
diplomacy, and was never left helpless by the pride and hurdnc&i that 
seemed invincible, A tough patrician, unlike the legal maniac Jloniface 
VIII lie could bend without breaking. Whatever he may have fdt, the 
moment he hod before him a concrete problem involving primdplc or had 
to make a decision constituting a precedent, he became caution* and 
deliberate, though never purely traditionalist or conservative When he 
claimed as the successor of Peter to intervene in temporal matters. It was 
to provide peace or justice, to help widows, orphans, or crusmlers, to 
punish sin. It was in compliance with lib duty to preach jieace that he 
wrote in 1203 to Philip Augustus calling on him to make terms with 
John Lackland and drawing a picture of the disastrous consequence of 

1 Dr Kommd Bunbch's iuterprebitktm of [Mtocent'e theory, Vum but 

Rcfvrmtiitin> it* 1* pp. 240-2&& u accepted bore ; but one may erapbMie the Hmtfim 
oadodyt% several of [imocetst'd clastic utterances, ihe decretal Prr wiiervbitem, 
without audcrestimotitifr the magnitude of tho theocratic claim. 
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war. When he received the answer that he had no business to interfere 
in a matter between lord and vassal, he shifted his ground, disavowed the 
intention of interfering with feudal relations, and maintained that lie had 
rightly intervened rations jncniti, for no one of sound mind could fail to 
recognise that it ms his duty to snatch every Christian from mortal sin. 
'fliis famous definition of the ground of [jupal intervention forms one of 
hi* decretals: the canonist Hosticnais, however, commenting upon the 
passage, hastened to point out that Hit* text did not imply that the two 
jurisdictions, spiritual and temporal, were distinct; nay rather that they 
both ljud a single source; that the Papacy possessed the two sword.^-a 
doctrine that Innocent did not maintain with absolute consistency. 

A similar use was made of the let ter which he wrote in 12CHi to the llidiop 
of Verrelli nn behalf of the authorities of the commune. Here he directed 
that pupu! letters which dealt with matters properly belonging to I he secular 
authorities should lx: disregarded; hut that persons who considered that 
they had tiecn wronged in the secular courts might appeal to the bishop, 
or, if they so preferred, to the Pope, particularly at a time when the 
him pin.- was vacant and there was no secular judge to whom they could 
resort. This ruling led fun went IV in his Apparatus to the Decretals 
of Gregorv IX to enter in great detail into cases of "denial of justice 
where the Church might legitimately intervene, and the conclusion is 
drawn that the Emperor is advocatus of the Pope. But Innocent lit 
was neither laying down rules of justice to be regularly observed during 
an imperial vacancy, nor transferring into the canonical sphere the 
consequences of deni dc justice in customary law. How cautious an in¬ 
novator lie wtus in matters on the border line between spiritual aud reculnr 
jurisdiction can be seen in the great decretal Per venerabtfent, bis reply to 
the Count of Montpellier’s application for the legitimising ofhb children. 
The count had pointed, as a precedent, to Innocent's order removing 
illegitimacy from the children bom to Philip Augustus by .Agnes of 
Memn. Innocent maintained that for temporal purposes legitimisation 
was a matter for temporal potters to deal with, and the count had a 
superior.* Philip, on the other hand, had no superior and thus wronged 
no one bv submitting to papal jurisdiction. Within the patrimony the 
Pope had jurisdiction as a temporal lord; without, he could in certain 
cases exercise it 1 , on the ground that in Deuteronomy provision was made 
for reference on doubtful matters to the Leri tea, and their jurisdiction 
under New Testament dispensation belonged to the Pope. These “certain 
eases” Innocent defined according to the Decalogue as tailing w itliin three 
categories; intur tittigpiitim it tniigninem (criminal law in a civil process), 
inter aiufan t et cawtttttt (ecclesiastical and civil law alike), and inter hprnn* 
ft Ifprnm {the Church** criminal law)'. The first and second must c$me 

i "(Jfrtia causis iiwjieclii juriwlicliouem caimaliter ©scrccnras. Hie raiding 
''tmisaliter" is lass *u tat an tin ted. 

» The hurt is, of caume, perfectly normal. 




*> Audacity and circumspection 

into operation in a ease of difficulty or doubt. The condition should be 
noted, as well as the nspcct shewn for the rights of the overlord. In 
the><‘ cases the apostolic jurisdiction is exercised as a last resort; the 
Uiristiun law always can, and sometimes must, supply the desired solution. 
There ran be no mistaking the general tendency of the decretaL The 
priest-king, the Pope, i» also the supreme judge in Christendom; the 
Invites, Ids Cardinals, arc his court. Their jurisdiction resembles the 
domimuirt eminent of the Ronutfi Emperors. Potentially supreme in 
spiritual and temporal causes alike, it is in practice self-limited. It is 
there, yet not necessarily insisted upon. But nothing can limit it when 
once it has been called into action upon specific matters where feudal law 
or national custom cannot avail. 

The same mixture of audacity and cireuinspection is evident in 
the most liir-rtathing uf his diplomatic dealings, the business of the 
Empire'. lie took Inn stand upon the claim of Gregory VII to confirm 
the choice of the electors and to approve the person of the elected; 
conversely, therefore, to reject the other competitor or competitors. Now 
Gregory \ II justified his attitude hy announcing the supremacy of the 
papal power over ail worldly authority. Innocent, on the other hand, less 
theoretically and very characteristically took iw bis justification the so- 
called historical feet of the tran.ihitio imperii from the Greeks to the 
Komrms through the medium of the Papacy. In the famous judgment 
fnut however meant for publication) which he delivered in Consistory 
upon the claims of the three candidates, he upheld the right of the Holy 
Sc® to deal with the matter on the ground that the Roman Empire 
belonged to it prindpatiier and Jino titer \ prinripaliler, Ijccuuse the 
Papacy was the origin and cause of the transference; finulHer, because the 
Emperor received the last laying-on of hands from Lhe supreme pun tiff, 
was blessed, crowned, and invented by him with the Empire. The argu¬ 
ment is from history and historical ceremony. The right to elect none 
the less rested firmly with the princes of the Empire, and Innocent re¬ 
peatedly stated that he hod no desire to deprive them nf it. It is hard 
to decide whether he was sincere in those assertions; whether h*. exhorta¬ 
tions to unity and concord addressed to the lay and spiritual nobility of 
Germany between 1199and 1201 were not disingenuous; whether he was 
right, when charged with intervening through his legate in the dispute 
Ijctwren Otto and Philip, in denying that he had ever exceeded his 
three-fold right of confimtalta, approbation repruhutio. It is nut difficult 
to shew that in this and in many other transactions strong reasons of 
expediency governed him consciously or sub-consciously; but the real 
point of importance is that his method was always a legal one, and bv 
thw deliberate procedure, step by step, he was able to enforce more 
extreme measures and sentences than any of his predecessors and to tfo so 
with remarkable frequency. Yet the very legality of his mind and methods 
* S-’nr hi* relations with OlUt aiH f Philip ofSwuhwi m/m, Chap, n. 







Due in altum et luxate retia vest r a in c&pturam T 

seems to have brought with it a corresponding deficiency in probing 
character or in understanding local atmosphere and local conditions, and 
a lawyer’s readiness to seise upon « formal pint to the exclusion of other 
considerations. Once he had seta train of events in movement, he did his 
utmost to lie fair, took nothing for granted,examined every representation 
made to him and in so doing was liable to sec not the wood but only the 
trees; to lose, as in the Albigensian Crusade, the general control of things 
and to be forced to rely on his extraowlinary resilience and recuperative 
power to make the best of a laid situation. And he did not always choose 
the instruments of his policy well, l-'roin his subordinates mid his allies lie 
often expected more tlinii they could give or failed to fathom their 
weaknesses. He thought that they were filled with the same kind of im¬ 
personal ardour as himself; tliat the dignity of their offices or co.nmvss.oiis 
would carry them to success. Upon the personal element he frequently 

set curiously little value. 

He hail a noble conception of bis office, a keen sense of his responsibility. 
His favourite metaphor was the Fisherman’s boat on Gemiesaret “By 
Peter’s bout U figured the Church," he wrote in 11» to the Greek 
Patriarch; “ Peter, then, according to our Lord’s command launched out 
his ship into the deep, letting down his net for the draught, and thus 
placed the supreme command {prim ^mtnm) of the Church U» the region 
where temporal power flourished at its highest, the home of the impel ml 
monarchy tu which the various nations at fixed times paid their tribute, 
as the waves go to make up the sea.” Here spoke the religious legatee or 
Rome to the schismatic claimant of the estate. More interesting, because 
more self-revealing, a use of the imagery came from him five years later 
after the fall of the Patriarch’s city. Writing on llie text Luke v, 3-b, to 
the crusading clergy at Constantinople a vindication of the primacy of the 
Roman Church in converting and teaching the world, he said: "Jesus in 
fact went up into the ship of Simon, when He caused the Church of I eler 
tii rise, ft fact clearly apparent from the time of Constantine onwards— 
And\itthiff dozen he taught the multitude* Jhm the wd, for thence- 
forward Ue caused Peter to he firmly seated, whether in the Uternu or 
in the Vatican, and made him teach, since from now onwards doctors 
began to multiplv in the Church, Leo, Gregory, Gelmsius, Innocent, ami 
many others after them. But for a time He ceased to speak, when t ic 
word of preaching ceased in the Church, not so much because of the 
unworthiness of its pontiffs as on account of the evil lives of its subjects.... 
And therefore He said to Simon, when He ceased to speak, launch out 
Udo the deep and let down the net for a draught. Then is the ship launched 
into the deep when the Church U lifted up on high hv lofty doctrine or 
advanced to better estate. But whether in these days the 8 ■P ,*** 
lautiched into the deep, I prefer not to say, list 1 might apjicar to 
commend myself; but one thing I affirm with confidence, that I let down 
the net for'the draught”’ Innocent launched out in very truth, the 
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deep s he said in one of hh sermons, wi» Rome, preaching the net of many 
threads and strings that typified the aothoritic* used and the methods of 
address. He was speaking here m one exercising prtfddJjo* the core of 
souls* whose first duty is to instruct; and throughout Ids intensely 
politic! life Ins pastoral tank was ever before him. In his j^nimn at the 
opening of the LaU-ran Council he emphasised the Popes duty of 
scrutinizing every activity in the Church. “The'aupronie pontiff, who is 
watcher over Israel, must travttoe (Jraxrira) the whole Church...in¬ 
vestigating and inciniring into the merits of each and idI." No render of 
his Register can fail to be astonished at the rapidity with which he turns 
from the highest matters of statesmanship to cases involving tiresome and 
minute detail frum the outskirts of Christendom or even to the subtlest 
points of theology: at the extraordinary versatility of his organising 
power, and the immense gravity ofhi9 judgments. 

lie was a diplomat and an opportunist, ready to Seiae the immediate 
advantage* but never losing sight of the goal. He hail no hesitation kii 
playing upon discreditable motives, when lie could gain by so rluimr, He 
wa* not above inventing filiation* that did not exist or even telling 
deli be rate falsehoods. No man in that age could entangle himself in 
international politics without endangering his honesty, and he quoted 
most appositely the saving that the man who handles pitch defiles 
himself For this lack of scruple — and the very fact proclaims the great 
advance of the Papacy to tern pond power since the days of Alexander l [ [—* 
he has been taken severely to tusk** Vet he can only be judged a* a man 
of his age. He was convinced that the Papacy done could guarantee a 
richer ethical anti religion* life to the world* and that it must therefore 
govern men's lives by ineatis of an organised divine society f the Church. 
He realised to the full the splendour of her continuity, he felt at one with 
her saints. A peculiar trend of cireninstances gave him some of the 
gravest of European issues to determine, some of the noblest of op¬ 
portunities in European politico to handle. Elected as he was, (relieving 
what he did, he could never stand aside or remain an occasional arbiter. 
For among pontiffs of international mind with the interest of Christendom 
at heart none of such practical ability joined with such nmidoumcss of 
his position had appeared since the days of the first Gregory, 

1 Kr$. VJI T con; MTU ccxv, M2-14. 

1 ** Er kannle f!lr die PoliOk nnr da <icbot r ilw der ZweckinGtfigkdt": ILuu-k, 
iliFCtengirttJikhtf DtmtKAian^M t jv f p. 71ft. I agree with Ur Erich Moyer {StaaUiAevrwn 
Fapsl /pixjo- iear 7// + p. 7? in thinking this verdict toa extreme* Bee also the oUervatitiiLs 
yf Prof tjatnpc, Dctitieht KQv^rpttddchft t ^ Aufl. , p, liK#. * 
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We shall confine our account of Innocent’* activities to tlie part he 
played outside Germany in II in I ting and Fettering the over-mighty 
Ilubejistaufen Empire—thut Empire which, in the eye* of Hit Curia, was 
the utter negative of the I lildcbrandine ideal of un autoiiomou^ UmHi; to 
the efforts lie made to Establish the unity of the faith and of Christum 
worship, both its regards the Eastern Empire as wdl as the heresy that 
threatened the West; and to hi* largely successful attempt to assert the 
feud al^suzeminty of St Peter over the younger kingdom*. We shall then 
turn to the main characteristic of hi* pontificate, the increased centralisa¬ 
tion of the papal monarchy, and survey the principal organs of admini¬ 
stration which gave effect to it. Finally wt 1 shall consider certain particular 
directions in which Innocent’* legislation was of vital effect in moulding 
the canonical system of the Church* , 

In Home and Italy the situation in 119^ was critical, but full of pos¬ 
sibilities The City lay under the direction of at] official who had sworn 
fealty to Henry VI and of a senate over whitrh the Papacy haul no control. 
In addition* a part of the Homan nobility was not readily disposed to 
accept the rule of om connected with the Scotty clan. Outside Rome, 
before Henry \Ts death, his officials had reduced the State of the t hurch 
to the boundaries of the Roman Duchy; his scncscimU Mark ward of 
Anwriler, had been invented with the March of Ancona and was Duke of 
Ravenna; Connid of Undingeo was io possession of Spokfco, and Henryk 
younger brother, Philip of Swabia, luid been created Duke of Tuscanyr 
But everywhere the tide had turned against the imperial vicars and the 
cities were rising to their opportunity of independence, Henry VFs en¬ 
deavour hod been to strengthen the Empire with the solid monarchy of 
Sidlv by bringing about the succession of bis son Frederick to the combined 
territories; but the widowed Constance stood in need of a protector, and 
there was a good chance of reforming the feudal compact of 10/19 and of 
gaming more advantages than the Treaty of Beoevento tllS6) had per¬ 
mitted tea the Papacy- 

The City prefecture, which Henry had reduced to the position of vas¬ 
salage under the Empire, hail in the twelfth century become a papal 
ollice, exercising criminal and civil jurisdiction over the city, and, in 
theory at all events, over the surrounding country to a distance of a 
hundred miles around Rome. 1 he prefect was invested with the purple 
mantle of office by the Pope, rode by hi* side in processions, and swore 
to maintain til# rights of the Church. The dignity was in process of 
becoming hereditary in the Vico family (Vitcrbese by origin) which pos¬ 
sessed considerable estates Ln Tuscany. By Henry”* death Piero, the 
present prefect, lost his patron, and Innocent took advantage of the fact 
to restore the old relation of dependency by making him take the oath 
of vassalage (SIS February 1108). He was*at fin* likewise sutrassful with 
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Innocent's relations with the Capitol 


the Senate. Tbis body during tbe last fifty years had varied in numbera 
from fifty-six to a single person* The senators were not papal officials; 
they represented the Roman municipality, the Republic on the Capitol, 
and single senators like Benedict CarnahomO, who had made them selves 
independent of the Holy See, had appointed rectors in the Human country 
towns and had even sent communal judges into the Sabina and the Marit- 
tiiruru Innocent induced Scottos Padrone, the single existing senator 
(who had shewn himself submit!vt to Ilenry Yl), to abdicate; hut it was 
essential for him to control the system of election. Accordingly, instead 
of allowing the whole body of citizens to use their right to vote, he 
succeeded in nominating a special body of electors, vied m m or mediators 
between the Pop and the citizens, to appoint the new senators. In the 
present ea.se* as a single senator only was to be nominated, one malmnn* 
only was selected. The choice of the new- official had however to go before 
the assembly of citizens fgr approval, and the Pop's liberty of choice 
was therefore restricted. But Innocent got what he wanted, and by means 
of the newly appointed candidate secured throughout civic territory the 
replacement by papal judges of the justices appointed by the Capitol r 
These change* did not involve the abdication by the Romans of their 
position or tin-subjugation of the City. In helping the populace in their 
war against Viterbo {1199) and in dictating terms to that city when 
defeated (January 1200), Innocent recognised the Roman people n* a 
sovereign power. The subjugation of the Viterbise wa h made not to him 
but to the Roman comm one P Nor was the problem of the senate by any 
means settled, in the course of 1202 certain incisures taken by Innocent** 
brother Richard against Count Otlo of the house of Puli caused popular 
hntred of the Conti, already fostered by their Draini enemies, to tlrmie 
out. The Poll, an impoverished noble family, out of enmity to the Conti 
olferetl their estate*, which were already mortgages! to Richard, to the 
Romioi People on the Capitol, The People accepted them, but Innocent 
in support of hi* brother churned the lands a* lief* of the Church, invested 
1 1 i-s brother with them* and soon afterwards secured their transference 
entire to the Conti. This piece of so-called nepotism to cause fighting 
between the papal party, led by the Senator Pandulf of the Suborn, and 
the democratic party, and inevitably to raise the question of another form 
of senate. The city became so dangerous, feeling against the Conti so 
Ktrong, that in 1205 l nnoccnt luid to leave Home for Palestrina. During 
the verv days w hen the Latin crusadcm were conquering Constantinople, 
the Pope was forced by the petty feuds of the Rom mi barons to leave 
the Eternal City. In the autumn, when Constantinople fell* the irony of 
the position brought him to such physical weakness that his death was 
rufhoiirtdL At Rome the old senate of fifty-six was tried. In the November 
elections the cardinal* whose duty it was to elect the mrrfimti were forced 
to swear that they would choose at least two candidates from the faction 
hostile to the Pope. Hie new Iiody when elected was sharply divided mi 
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iht! question of the Poll estates* and civil war broke out in Rome, In 
March 1^04 Innocent saw hb chance to return and put the senate in 
order by restoring the single senator. Once back again, he appointed as 
his tfitdhiFtu s John Pier leone,, a man acceptable to both parties, to make the 
choicer but Pierlcone's choice for the senntonihip fell upon a noble, and 
the democrats,, ranged under the demagogue John Capocci* IniiMit s 
most energetic enemy* proceeded to elect an opposition senate under the 
title “Good men of the Communed r fte strife was finally settled by the 
appointment of four umpire* to decide the question of the Poll hinds and 
the manner of electing the senate* These adjudged to Innocent the right 
id electing, for John CapoccTs methods did not appeal to them* the 
Pope used his success moderately, At first he allowed fifty-MX to be 
chosen; then, six months later, he returned to the plan of a single senator 
and selected Pandulf, now captain of the papal party in Home* Peace wits 
finally made between the Pope and the City iij One monument of 

the struggle survives, the Conti tower;, relic of the splendid bastion built 
by Innocent to overlook the Forum and the Subura* It Ixrors witness to 
the in Alienee of a family feud upon the constitution of Home as well as 
to the local dangers that beset the pontiff. 

In central Italy Innocent rode the full flood of reaction that followed 
immediately upon the Emperors death. In the weakness of the imperial 
[lower he saw the opportunity to recreate u powerful patrimony of St Peter; 
but he must do it at first as an Italian patriot, heading the Guelf opposi¬ 
tion against the Hoheiistaufen Empire. Conrad of 1 isi ingen was overcome 
without difficulty, and the valley of the up|jer Tiber together with the 
important Duchy of Spoleto (width meant the greater part of 1 rnbria) 
w 63 freed from its failtv to the German dukes* Its cities, Assist, toligno, 
Gubhio t ’Todi f and even Perugia did homage and had their communal 
franchisee confirmedl in return* In Tuscany ™ anti-imperial league (if 
cities wiiN already hi being, established (November 1197) with the co¬ 
operation of Celestinc III, Thia con federation Innocent sought to direct, 
The negotiations winch led up to a renewal of the original agreement 
with the*Papnej (October 119S) shew dearly that lie was aiming at the 
recovery of the Matildiue estates which hnd fallen into the hands of 
Florence, Siena, Lucca* and other cities. These he never succeeded! in 
obtaining* ami his failure to do so contributed to the future greatness 
mill independence of the Tuscan cities; on the other ham!, lie was success¬ 
ful in securing Mich Matildinc estates as had been monopolised by Henry V I 
and Philip of Swabia. The recovered territories were secured by the 
establishment gf a scries of castellanles distributed over the ( anipagnn, 
the Mikrittima, the il Patrimony of ^t Peter in Tuscany, the Duchy of 
Spoletu^ and the bishoprics of Spoleto jukI Nami. Hie cities of Roim^ua, 
and the March of Ancona, when Markw'ard had Isecn ejected* present the 
same kind of problem ;ls those of the Tuscan league* After the first Hush 
of liberation they formed alliance with the manifest aim ut ridding them- 
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The opposition of Markward 

stives of all external control. They refused to obey the legates of the 
Holy See, and some, like Ascoli and Guamim, remained subject to the 
Empire, while others like Sinigngiia allied themselves with the nobility 
that ffjw friendly to Markward* The thiol solution of the problem in this 
district wus the ton tract which Innocent made with Am VI ofE&t* in 1&1S 
enfeoffing him with the March of Ancona in return for pnervation of 
the rights of the Church. The administration ot the oilier territories was 
placed in the hands of papal lejfatea or laymen of hL anding. This, els a. 
recently discovered constitution of Gregory I X hm shewn, did not in the 
long nm prove satisfactory, as the iwtom extra*m did not temple £o help 
themselves from the goods of the Church, rind it ms Anally, after Iijilo- 
eenPs death, found advisable to put the whole patrimony in the charge 
of a committee of enrdimils acting with pupal support 1 . 

"I'ht? most formidable opponent wiu Markward of Atiwciler* Innocents 
dealings with this rcanar^jible man anil with lies German allies in the 
south are Imund up with the regency exercised by thel-huivh over Sicily. 
Before his death Henry V [ bid given Markvrard a series of last instructions 
for his future dealings with brie Curia, These or part of them were found 
in a box in his baggage captured (l £1X1) after his defeat between Monrcak 
and Palermo, and we owe the account of them to Innocent 1 * biographer. 
Thev are fully in the spirit of the very large concessions which Henry VI 
had tried to get the Papacy to accept in return for its recognition of the 
hereditary character of the imperial crown and the right of the young 
Frederick of Sicily to succeed. The widowed Empress Constance and her 
son Frederick were to hold Sicily in fee of the Pope and the Homan 
Church; in case the young king died without heir, the kingdom was to 
become the property of the Holy See. In return for the Pope's admission 
of Frederick's right of succession, the Matildiue hinds and tiie whole 
Pa trillion y together with Montetiasrone wet 1 ® to be handed over to the 
Pope, while Murk ward waa to hold the duchy of Ravenna, the territory 
of Jkrtinoro, and the March of Ancona from the Papacy. If Markward 
died without heirs, these fiefs were to become the property of the Human. 
Church. It is probable that, shortly after Innocent's elevation mi id before 
the news of the election of Philip of Swabia (G March llf)8) arrived, 
Markward attempted to come to an understanding w ith Innocent upon 
these terms, but w ith no result. Whether he revealed their whole content 
it h hard to say; but it is not just to charge him with a total refusal to 
carry out the deceased Emperor 1 * w ishes, or, simply ou the strength of the 
ciirial account, to condemn him for disavowing the promises made by hb 
representatives. It may well be that Innocent was using the anti-German 
reaction that followed Henry 1 * death and the uncertainty existing among 
thfc Hohenstaufeu supporters in Italy whether to uphold Frederick or 

* tL Hum pcj Bin* unhekfiTirUt fintutHtulunr Gregor* IX r ZKG, ilv (Neue Fnl ge 

vm), Heft it f pp. 100-07. 
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not* to demand more tlinn Mark ward was authorised to concede 1 . At 
any rati- the negotiations foiled: Markwaid was excom mu mcated, deprived 
of hh duchy of Ravenna and the March of Ancona,mid in 1199 left for the 
Sicilian kingdom to enforce hh claim to the tutelage of Frederick in 
accordance with the permission given him by Philip of Swabia whom ho 
hod recognised as Emperor-elect in August 1108. 

After the death of her husband„ Const jinee had sought Innocent's pro¬ 
tection for hemelf mid her three-year-cfld hoy\ It was the Pope's oppor¬ 
tunity to divide Sicily from the Empire and to recover for the Holy See 
the cyclesiji-sticjd privileges wielded by the Norman kings of Sicily in 
virtue of thdr position as hereditary legatee of tbe Church* Innocent 
only granted Constance the kingdom in flee on condition that edit recog¬ 
nised the right of the Papacy to hear appeals call synods, send legates* 
and have a eimridvmhlc say in elections When she died in November 1198, 
she left Innocent, ns suzerain, the guardianship of her son. The Pope t 
while exercising a general supervision, placed the government of Sicily in 
the bands of a council eon sis ting of the Archbishops of Palermo* Capua, 
and Monreala, and of the Bishop of Trojaf Walter of Pal car, the most 
iiifhienlial as well as the most di Hi cull of conndUon to ban tile, already 
smarting under a previous difijnksal from his chancellorship and ready to 
bike offence. On the mainland there confronted them the particularly 
difficult ta*k uf driving the German nobles from their strongholds. Die [told 
of \ oh burg* Count of Amn, held Kncca d’Arre in the frontier lands of 
the Li ris; Conrad of Marknheim was in possession of Soraand the Cottle 
of Surd la. 'These had made common cause with Mark ward* who was now 
(1109) From the vicinity of Naples threatening to descend upon Sicily, 
while his depredations struck terror into the south. Innocent—it was 
characteristic of him-—both raised an army and opened negotiations; 
but no agreement was possible when Mark ward was determined to be 
regent of Sicily. With the support of Pisan merchants and uf a see lion of 
the nobility Mark ward landed in Sicily and prepared to besiege Palermo, 
A army sent by Innocent under the command of his cousin, the 

Marshal Giacopo, defeated him 21 July 1200, but none the less he suc¬ 
ceeded step by step. His progress was largely due to the alienation of 
the selfish and greedy Waiter of Palmar from the Pope. In these straits 
Inuudut decided to cadi in to his help Walter, Count uf Rrienne, husband 
of Alberia, a daughter of Tuncred, the last Norman king. Walter now 
appeared at the Curia to demand Lecce and Taranto as his wife's inheri¬ 
tance, There was no escaping the fact that through her he had also 
pretensions to Uie Sicilian Crown, and here the danger lay. Upon taking 
him into the service of the Church Innocent recognised the justice of his 
claims to the fiefs, but bound him by oath never to infringe Frederick's 

1 On this difficult paint see K- (tneth^Ti, Dili fffgnitsrhtifl Pttput fntoQfmz III 
Kimlgirirh Siin/pm, |jp, tt&-£4. 

3 See infm, Chap. iv. 
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rights as King of Sidly, Walter was nothing more to hiin t hem a useful 
instrument, who could be discarded for a tatter. If ft better presented 
himself. But the fact that Walter represented the dispossessed tlynosty 
aruu.sed deep distrust at the court of Palermo* It drove the Chancellor 
into Mark ward* anna. 

V Valter de Brienne was at firet successful on the mainland* But the 
island and* ill November Ii2GI n the capital Palermo, fell to Mark ward. 
Innocent could lint get Walter to leave Taranto and attack Mark ward in 
the island. The Frenchman may very reasonably have doubted whether 
the Sicilian supporters of Frederick would receive hi in* and wi^ have 
proof of their suspicions in the fact that Innocent delegated his authority, 
when Walter's army should arrive in Sicily, to the Abbot Roffred of 
Monte Caasino and to Gucopo Use Marshal* However* in September ll^O^ 
Mark want died* and Innocent was transported with joy. 44 1 saw the 
ungodly flourishing like a of Lebanon i I went by, and lo, bis place 
was nowhere to ta founcl“ It was a fine testimonial, hut the joy was a 
little premature* Walter of Pal ear came I jack to Innocent's side* vet 
Frederick was still in the h?i#ds of Mark ward's Hiicct-ssor, Willlain Cap- 
parone, where he was to remain till Diepold of Yohbuig* after having 
defeated and slain Walter de Briennc (ISE05)* came over to the papal 
party and restored the boy to the papal legate and Walter of l J a I ear (J^Ofih 
In ISO-I* when Peter II of Anigoii was in Rome, IntiiHvut had negotiated 
for his ward a match with Peter** sister Constance* But it was not until 
ISO* Lhat the opposition in southern Italy was satisfactorily subdued by 
Conrad of Mfirlentaims surrender of Sura imd Sorella. Then indeed the 
way was open for ft settlement of the Sicilian kingdom. In June 1^08 at 
a great assembly held at Ban Gennanu Innocent placed the administration 
of the nuuntand in the hands of the Counts of Fondi mid t ela no na 
tfiitprijftri mpitmm; and later in the year the regency wa.s brought to mi 
end. 

Both now and two year* later when Frederick w as summoned to the 
Empire Innocent could foe] that he hud dune his bc*t fur Sicily 1 * He had 
strenuously resisted the alienation of the demesne; he had consistently 
fought the imperial interest in the kingdom; he had* as far ns whs 
possible, maintained the right* and the possesions of the Sicilian clergy. 
But for his ward it haul lieen a legal, not a personal relationship. Innocent 
only oiiee saw Frederick. He expressed interest in his studies pleasure at 
his presgre**; hut it waa a bitter childhood for the young king. When lie 
was of age be gave short shrift to the canons of Palermo when they 

* 

1 ** H in c cst utique* tpiod pro luajuatitin defend end* ttaepu dux Emu* noctes insomnia, 
pi gpuidiiun In coeiiKin cm j vertimii*..„ O quotitsi et rede milium nmitioriiiu 

examiua ah\ tttffc$£l obrivUTint, qm per viiria- ]unteu |wrts tuae procu jutf itfCS 

litters detufcre! ijuude* qdatnW, pro tm tuiipie regui tnuajtilLlitate milUnaiae, 
Hutu rioru in fnti^iVen.- mb mo-. et ecri tanim a tnimw ita si nun] nt l " J \ <xxi \ X 
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besought Innocent to elect upon the vacancy of the see 1 ; he dismissed 
Walter of Pitkmr for a time nt least from the chancellorship. lie hml 
become a prince detenufried to recover every lost Crown right, and to 
n^tore the power of the central government. In a sense the regenhbip of 
Sicily hud begotten the greatest future menace to the Papacy. 

But to Innocent Sicily vms only part of 41 larger whole defined and 
guaranteed in the threeWccssivo concession* made to him by Otto IV at 
Scuss ( 1201 ) and at Spires (1209) and "by Frederick at Eger (July 1213). 
By them the State of the Church was declared to he the whole territory 
between Riidicofnni and Cepnino, the March of Ancona, the Duchy of 
Spoleto* the hmd of the Counter* Matilda, the county of Bertmoro, the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, and the PentApolia with adjacent lands contained 
in earlier imperial privileges.. That there was real need from the ptiptd 
point of view to have these territories publicly and repeatedly confirmed 
to the Holy See it will lw easily realised. During the contest in Germany 
the Italian city-states lost no Opportunity of securing privileges from 
whomsoever wjls in the ascendant, Refon- Philip of Swabia was releases! 
from the bill, in the Duchy of Spolcto itself* Asairi had secured from him 
the liberty of electing consuls. After his releatse from the ban, he 
appeared in Italy in the spring of 1208 ah King of the Romans and 
demanded through Woliger of Aipulcia the rights of the Empire from 
the Tuscan cities which lind appropriated them during the interregnum* A 
treaty 1*etw r een Philip and the commune of Sieim (23 May 1208) shews 
the demand conceded in the stipulation that all dtErau between the 
ages of fifteen and seventy were tu swear fealty to the king and that all 
property belonging to the Empire at the death of Henry VI should he 
restored. Treaties of this type were dangerous to the claims of the 
Churchj and Otto's disregard of his solemn promises in the wholesale 
granting of the Church la lid in fee tn his supporters after his coronation 
reinforced Innocents determination to have the pipal territories Once 
more Acknowledged and confirmed. The boundaries of the Papal State 
are drawn at their fullest. 

From the first to the hist day of his pontificate Innocent had the idea 
of the Crusade uppermost in his mind. Some of his finest sermon* w ere 
preached on the sufferings of the martyrs w k ho had dared all for Christ, 
and he was oppressed by the love of ease among Christian princes and the 
unfulfilled vows which* as he said, had delayed the mercy of God, His 
encyclicals and proclamations of n plenary indulgence made in 1198 with 
the co-operation of Cistercians and Benedictines shew him eagerly con¬ 
cerned with the expedition which was to restore the Christian kingdom in 
Palestine. A clerical fortieth was demanded, ooQecti&g4>oxes were 
ordered to be placed in churches creditors w r erc bidden to defer tl&ir 
dentjmds fbr payment from all who took the Cross* Innocent told the 

1 See iimecpnt'ii protest in HtMtoria DfpAlMllfjtiO Pridftirf S£t , Uftdi I td. M uiltinh 
Brt 1 lichee, t. ij |hirfl i, 140-E. 
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The Crusade and Reunion 


Patriarch of Jerusalem h the Bishop of Lydda, and the Grand Master* of 
the Military Orders to keep him informed of the situation in the Holy 
Land* and entered into friendly relations with the King of little Armenia, 
whoreeogribed him m universal bishop. While prejiared to deal on ordinary 
diplomatic terms with the enemy and to better the conditions of Christiana 
in Muslim amas—and here we may remark the foundation in 1199 of the 
Order of Trinitarii for redemption of captives--he was the whole time 
preparing to call the West to th^recovery of Jerusalem. Ill so doing he 
was bound to face the Eastern question in its contemporary setting; he 
Could not avoid the problem of Constantinople. The general opinion of 
Western Europe was that the Eastern Empire had hitherto displayed a 
malevolent neutrality in the matter of the Crusade. Henry VI had tried 
to cut the knot by planning the capture of the Eastern capital; but this 
project had made the menace of the Hohenataufeii appear so formidable 
that Celestinc HI bad not hesitated to enter into friendly relations with 
Alexius III. It was now Innocents policy to secure the reunion of the 
Greek and I^atin Churches (the predominance lying with the Latin), and 
to make Alexius one of tlu principal helpers in the Holy War. Ln 
thinking that the usurper who had dethroned his brother and ousted 
that brothers son from the succession was in a position to he of use either 
from a military or financial point of view he was undoubtedly mistaken; 
but it was still more unfortunate that the negotiations for reunion could 
not he mode to keep pace with the preparations for the Crusade 1 * While 
he was lecturing the Greek Patriarch on the primacy of the Koman See 
and urging the Greek Emperor to deliberate on the matter at a General 
Council, the host was collecting, the Hoheustaufen plan for the capture of 
Constantinople was being revived, and the control {if the expedition had 
been placed in the hands of Boniface of Montferrat, an intimate friend of 
Philip of Swabia, son-in-kw of the dethroned Isaac Angelina* Not only was 
Innocent not consulted about the supreme command of the expedition, but 
he was forced to accept os an accomplished fact and lo make the beat of 
the term* dictated to the Crusadefs by the Venetians, upon whom 
depended the conveying of the force. He ratified the agreement of 
8 May 1201 on condition that a legate should follow the expedition and 
that no wrong should be done to any Christian people, unless in a case of 
actual obstruction. It is impossible to any how much Innocent knew then 
of the Hoheustaufen plan, but it h clear that by Novell]tier he had 
heard uf the proposal, for in the meantime the young Alexius had visited 
Bonn- and in audience with him held out the promise of a union of the 
Churches, if the legitimate family was restored to the Byron tine throne. 
Alexius 111 got wind of this and sent to Innocent to implore him to 
prevent the danger. In a retnnrkable reply dated 16 November 1201 
Innocent stated that he had discouraged the idea, hut that the Emperor 
should use not words but deeds, and hasten “to extinguish the fire while 
1 For the Fourth Lreisade retail its remits c t *uprti f Vg|_ iv> Chaps. xiv, *v T and xnc. 
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it was still far niva y* lest it should reach his own country. He was using 
as a threat to stimulate the Emperor into actinia the very danger which 
he himself must have dreaded and have tried to avert. If he realised its 
imminence, this conduct was nut creditable to him. If he did nut, Zam 
was soan to shew him that the lire was nut to be played with. The 
capture of the sea-port in the realms of his Hungarian “ vassalcaused him 
acute distress; it also reduced excommunication to the verge of absurdity, 
for uwtfM the whale enterprise was Aj be cancelled — the heroic, but 
ini {mil tic course—the Crusaders must Ije conveyed by the excoimn uni cate 
Venetimis. Innocent decided to continue the expedition, and in absolving 
the Crusaders through his legate issued to them an express prohibition not 
to violate Greek territory. Huw that prohibition wm observed has been 
related elsewhere. 

The chjuige of tone between his cimmmnicatum* of the beginning of 
February and those of early November 1304 is very marked. In the first 
instance he was frigidly addressing leader^ who had ?ignin incurred excoro- 
m uni cation for inf ringing Ins express command; in the latter he was 
warmly congratulating Baldwin for acting act the medium of the divine 
justice in tnuialaliiig the Greek kingdom from schismatics tu the Catholics. 
The change was not only due to his recognition uf an accomplished fact, 
the taking of Constantinople, which he spoke of as a “miraculous event” 
for the union of the Churches which it promised; he had genuinely con¬ 
vinced himself that Constantinople w j *is a necessary stage in the delivery 
of Jerusalem, Hut he w as to lie dLLLlusioncd* He had allowed the Crusaders 
a year to establish themselves in the city and it# surrounding country; 
unfortunately, in June 1205, Cardinal Peter of Capua absolved from their 
vow s all Crusaders who remained in Constantinople till March 120fi. This 
was not Peter's first misdemeanour, and he was sharply rebuked and sent 
back to Palestine. In the autumn of 1205 the Pope rebuked Boniface of 
Montferrat for neglecting hi* vow and antagonising the Greek Church by 
the plunder of its treasuries. March 1207 saw hhn still hopefully address¬ 
ing the J jitins in the Empire as cmcesignati ; but the army which had been 
collected Uv Die Bishop of Sokvons to strengthen the force in Constant!* 
nopie lost its chief at Bari f and thenceforward Innocents hopes begun to 
fail. He bitterly reproached Venice as the muse of the diversion, and his 
belief was to he strengthened by her purely selfish expedition for the 
reduction of Crete in 12G0. The year before he finally despaired of further 
progress and began efforts for a totally new enterprise. 

Yet disappointment was outweighed by the interest of reorganising the 
Greek Churvh, ajid Innocent threw himself wholeheartedly into the task. 
The Latin occupation did nut an to mat lenity bring with it the desired union. 
Outside the newly appropriated territories were formidable centra of A- 
sktiuicc, the Empire of Theodore Laacaris in Bithynia, the lordship of the 
Princes Alexius and David in Trebizond and Herodea {Pont us), ant! the 
Epirote despotism of Michael Angelos. Within, the conduct uf the Latins 
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at Constantinople: liad not advantaged Home, and the Greeks were sullen 
and suspicious. It was Innocent’s desire at first to Latinise the Greek rite; 
but the mission of Cardinal Benedict of Santa Susanna (May 1205) led to 
wiser counsels. Benedict concentrated principally on questions of dogma, 
and did his work with moderation and humanity. He entered into relations 
with the independent Greeks of Nieaea, represented by the Metropolitan 
of Ephesus; at Constantinople, Tliessaloiilca, and Athens he assembled 
the principal doctors of the Greet Church, let them defend their position, 
and expounded to them Latin doctrine. At Athens he conducted a series 
of formal disputatious on the Precession of the Holy Ghost with its great 
archbishop, the early humanist Michael Aetna hiatus. He told Innocent 
that he was not in favour of making the question of leavened or unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist the ground for rupture or theexercisc of compulsion, 
and the Pope agreed w ith him. Innocent saw that more could he done by 
propaganda thaw by force^oud from France mid Germany called fora band 
of regular clergy armed with missals and breviaries, and for volunteers from 
tile masters and scholars of the University of Paris, ihe rent stumbling- 
block was the oath of canonical obedience which Innocent and the legate 
made a *ine qua non. This was the test that led to the voluntary exile of 
AcomitiAtus to Ceos, of Manuel of Thebes to Andros, and of the Archbishop 
of Crete to Nicaea. The oath was a double one taken iKitli to the Ijstin 
superior and to the Pope. A great number of clergy swore obedience to 
Innocent, though they did it with bad grace. “They declare and believe 
that the Pope is not the successor of Peter, but Peter himself," was their 
acute remark about the Latina. But the Venetian Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, Thomas Murosini, did not inspire confidence. Appointed over again 
by Innocent on grounds of the initial illegality of his choice, and conse¬ 
crated at Bone (20 March 1201), Morosini bad received the pallium and 
huge privileges, including that of nominating Latin clerks to benefices 
vacated by Greeks, The Orthodox knew that he was very* urn enable to 
Venetian pressure, that the Doge Datidolo bnrl made him swear to allow 
only Venetians to be appointed canons of Santa Sophia, that when he got 
badly into debt he was forced to hand over certain of the dmaelies to ids 
creditor- in payment; they knew tluit he was not above despoiling the 
treasure of his own cathedral, and that he was so little regarded by his 
fellow f ji tins that two yearn after the conquest Innocent had to instruct 
tlic Emperor and the Latin leaden at Constantinople to pay him due re¬ 
spect in order that the maki trout Greek clergy might follow their example. 
Had Cardinal Benedict been in Mon»imk place, the oath of obedience 
might have proved easier. As it was, the only temporary rapprochement 
between Greeks and Latins was brought about by the mission of the 
intolerably iKPiiipoiwOunJinnl Pelagius in when the Greek clergy 

clamoured to the Latin Emperor for protection against the invader.* The 
description given by the Metropolitan of Ephesus of the negotiations 
with the court of Theodore Laseiiri* reveals with bitterly sarcastic 
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humour the gulf that lay between tile mind of Nicaca and the mind of 
Home- 

The financial settlement of the new Latin Church was set forth in a 
triangular agreement which Innocent ratified between his representative 
Cardinal Benedict, the Patriarch Morns!ni, and the Emperor and barons. 
The conquerors promise^ to give the Church a fifteenth of all possessions 
in land or on the cojist outside Constantinople, and a fifteenth of all 
merchandise coming from without, the distribution to be made by a com¬ 
mittee of assessors. The Latins were to pay tithes of all fruits and crops, 
even if Greeks were finally induced to pay also; and all Church property 
and its inhabitants were to be free from lay jurisdiction. The Church was 
to he the first recipient of a fifteenth of any lands won by future conquest. 
Later* Innocent ruled that the Emperor was to receive the oath of fealty 
from the bishops for any temporalities which they might hold from him. 
When the conquest and partition of northern (Greece and the Moron had 
been effected, Aebaea, the metropolis of which was Patras, was divided 
into six suffragan bishoprics* the archbishop holding from Geoffrey Ville- 
hunluoin eight knights 1 fees and bis diocesafcs one apiece, the quota of 
the Teutonic Knights, the Hospitallers t and the Templars respectively. 
In place of Archbishop Acommatus, whose cathedral was the still Onruined 
Parthenon, “Our Lady of Athens,” a Frenchman waa installed. 4 * The 
renewal of the divine grace,’ 1 wrote Innocent, "softens not the ancient glory 
of the city of Athens to grow' old.” Innocent granted the request of the 
archbishop and timpter (whose members proved .scmulaloiisly non¬ 
resident) that the Athenian Church should lie governed by the custom 
of the Church of Paris* She had under her eleven sets. To Corinth 
Innocent allotted seven. These arrangements were found unworkable owing 
to poverty* and the provinces of Pstn* and Corinth were later reduced 
to four sees each. Internally, there was much friction* The primate of 
Aclmca was restive under a Venetian patriarch* and the Franks were for 
the most part hostile to their own Latin clergy. Tithe was hardly forth¬ 
comings and the nobles had no hesitation in appropriating it. In vain 
Innocent wfote to the Era peror asking him to enforce its payment. There 
were ami png disorder* in the quarrel between ViUehardouin and the 
Archbishop of Patras: the confiscation of the archbishop's fee, the 
singular course adopted hy Villehonloulii of releasing the Greek priests 
and monks from the jurisdiction of the Church of Patras, and of prevent¬ 
ing Greek serfs from shewing obedience to the Homan Church. Innocent's 
Formal triumph resulted m a feudalised Church, poor and in peril of 
secular encroachAent, In a muddle of doctrinal compromise or in sullen 
and sufipecting isolation. Orthodoxy had a racial and political pa*t thrtf. 
eaulf^ not be Effaced, and the Councils of Ferrara and Florence were later 
to prove that even agreement at a representative congress of the two 
Churchea was nut a Milfirierit guarantee of union* 

But within the Western Church itself all was not well. It is difficult to 
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The growth of heresy in the If'art 


realise that, at the xenith of her power maintenance! of the unity of the 
faith won the most urgent spiritual tack toenmbeiit upon each pontiff. 
Innocent Imd to restore rather than to maintain. The heresy that 
increasingly threatened the Church throughout the second half uf the 
twelfth century wac not academic tin orthodoxy, but various forms of 
attack on the foundations of the hierarchical system coming from the 
adherents of men of deep spirited life like Peter do Bruys, Henry of 
Lausanne, mid the followers of Peter Waldo. Innocent—and, indeed, his 
predeeessors-liad no lack of sympathy for the desire for poverty and 
simplicity; the example tf St Bernard had not been tor nothing. Ijinoeetil 
could understand, though he might nut condone, the anti-sacerdotalism 
provoked bv the wealth and worldliness of the higher clergy, and he never 
failed to castigate negligence and luxury; but when the assault on the 
hierarchy was the outcome of a theory of mind and matter impossible 
from a philosophical and a social point of view alike, a theory tic it 
attracted both bv the intensity of its contrast with prevalent conditions 
as well m bv its permitted laxities', resistance uii the part of the < hurcti 
was inevitable, besides tlfc territorial wealth and state of prelates, 
i i moral ice was responsible for much. The laity were hut poorly educated 
in matters of doctrine and religious «ganUatioa. There was urgent need 
of popular explanations of the tenets of the faith in nun-technical language. 
Country priests were often too simple and unlearned, and the upper 
ranks too aloof and occupied in the politics of their convents or «ty to 
attend to the pastoral duty of exposition. Innocent find encountered the 
problem in Lorraine. Men anti women of the Inity in the diocese of Meta 
had been holding private group-meetings for the purpose of reading a 
French translation of certain books of the Bible, and when admonished by 
their parish priests disdainfully refused to desist. This lay usurpation of 
the preacher's office led Innocent to expound in an encyclical the Catholic 
view that preaching wns essentially nil act of public instruction to be 
performed by priests, seeing that the mysteries of the faith were not for 
all men. “For such is the depth of Holy Scripture that not only the 
simple and illiterate, but even the wise and learned are not of themselves 
sufficient to understand them,’’ Even professional teachers must not 
depreciate simple priests, but rather honour them for their ministry'. If 
the priest went wrong, the only pereusi to apply correction was his bishop. 
Innocent's gentle reproof of the laity for despisi ng the fimpGctias *acerdutvm 
did not, however, conceal his anxiety. The insistence laid in his corre¬ 
spondence upon the need for good instruction and the provisions mad* by 
the Lateral! Council for the supply of theologians in oat lied ml churches 
indicate his views on the matter. liut it should be noted that the permts- 
s 4 lons to preach given by him in U!01 to the Humiliati, in 1207 to Durand 
dc t luescu, and in 1210 to St Francis himself had a moral, not a doctrinal 
end in view. "CUvnrmnujidei were for ortlained in mister* alone to expound, 
i Ort the t'stJiiirifcL dchctrin-cj w Clmp. 
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ItH hold upon the Balkans and Italy 


Elsewhere it wits not unorganised piety, but p^amsin iiiul 

political anarchy which encouraged heresy. In Hungary and he Hallmm 
the Church was'miserably weak'. The Latin convents drew th^r nnv.ces 
principally from Germany and Italy: Slavonic monks.hdikedUljn 
ritual hmd turned longingly to %&«.tmm. 'i ho ArchbubopS <>t Gmn 
and Kaloosa were engatfsd in perpetual strife. 'I’here «W only one see 
in Bosnia, and both here and in Dal^natia the Utliwist t hutth was 
sLraji^ The Bfcn Kulm, the vassal of Kmg Emericof Hungary, had h&n 
converted together with his family to Cathnrism, and was an active 
„™dv*iser. In October 1*00 Innocent brought pre»ure to bear upon 
Emene, whom he wmshlcred as his vassal, to order the Imn to perswute 
the heretics, nr, in the event of hia refusal, to take possc^mn of his 
domain#—the authorisation he was later to give to Philip Augustus m 
aspect of the lands of Raymond VI of Toulouse—and communicated to 
him tile statute made against the Caftan at Viterbo. J hough hulm 
ridded to a papal mission in 13UB, Catl.aiism, ns Hcmorins III was to 
find, was by no means stamped out among the Southern Slaw. In Italy 
the secularist attitude of many communal alftontiea encouraged a neh 
crop of tares. Beside the Cathari proper, whose organisation w verv 
strong and complete, there were Patarinos, “Poor” Lombards, and 
Waldensiiuis proper of the Lyons congregation, distributed among the 
I .omitted cities and in Tuscany. The chronicler 3tephcn de Belleville tv!Lv 
of the chief men of seven different soda engaged in a public dispute odd 
In one of the churches of a town in I xtm hardy, and relates elsewhere that 
a Waldenaian of eighteen years’ residence in Milan informed him that as 
limny iis seventeen sects were to be found there, n sc tiwtreu* dtivnae 11 
advertae. The strongest centres of Catharism itself were\ crown, Viterbo, 
Ferrara, Florence, Prato, Orvietu, Rimini, Como, Tama, Cremona, and 
PiiMBft, while there were im portent churches at lksenzano on LakeGarda 
and in the March, of Treviso, wliere Use licentiousness and turbulence of 
the local clergy brought into relief the more austere conversation of t he 
heretics*. Innocent’# chief efforts were directed to keeping them out of the 
town magistracies, where, ns consuls or chamberlains, they liad ample 
opportunity tn wiueeze contributions for civic purposes out of the bishops 
and local clergy. In 119ft he instructed his Legate in Urahardy to exact 
an uath from all municipal officials not to admit heretics to oRice. lo 
Orvieto he sent at the request of the Catholics (1199) a young Roman 
noble Peter Paremtoas pod&tit, but so strong was the heretical.opposition 
that the unfortunate man was dragged outside the walls and beaten to 
death. To Viterbo he issued strict injunctions that no heretic was to be 
allowed office nor enjoy power of devise or right of succession; if he was 

* iJte Urn account of Otthlriw in the HalkaiK in Schmidt. fflttuin >t 1“ 
ilartrint et 4e fa Stele dt* ('nthtirt* 91* . 
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Murder of the legate- The Cr matte proclaimed 


peeted ecclesiastics (1204-6) was not so difficult ns Hint of inducing Ray¬ 
mond to enforce Innocent's sentence calling upon lords to expel heretics 
from their fiefe. For this purpose the legate Peter formed a league of the 
count's vassals which he invited Hnymond to join. On the latter’s refusal, 
the legate excommunicated him, laid his lands under interdict, and turned 
the league of Yiissnls against their over-lord, Spaced bath by Innocent 
and by the confederation* Hnvniojid yielded and promised adhesion; but 
he could gcarKly forgive the legate for his action* In January 12t)8 
Peter de Castdnau was murdered by some unknown person. 

It was probably a ease similar to Ueeket’s, a deed done by some underling 
whn thought to rid the count of his principal enemy, t Opinion set definitely 
against Haynumd* and A maud was not slow to use the suspicion (which he 
proclaimed as a fact) and the emotions mused by the event. Its main 
result was to unite Innocent and Ins legate* in method as well as in aim. 
Doubtless at their gqjggeataon the Pope in May 1204 and February 1205 
had made his first requests to Philip Augustus for aid in extirpating 
Catharisin in the south* After ginning nothing he had waited more than 
two years and then (November 1207) had written jigfiin r on this oecarian 
holding out to the king and his vassals indulgences similar to those 
granted for the Holy Land, thereby turning an expedition within the 
bounds of Western Christendom into a crusade. Philip in id replied Mint 
he was engaged in a struggle with John Lackland a in I could not divide 
his forces; if the Holy See would guarantee him a firm truce with England, 
he would make war for a year; hut he would not expend more than a 
certain sum. After the legates death Innocent, having declared the Count 
of Toulouse excommunicate and absolved his vassals from their oaths of 
obedience* sounded the rail to arms more urgently, and had the crusade 
preached throughout northern France, A special mission beaded by t'or¬ 
dinal Gunla di Bet-curia was sent to make a great effort with Philip 
Augustus, Innocent saw clearly the danger of 1208 repeating itself; 
divided counsels and the pressure of over-powerful or irresponsible ele¬ 
ments on the course of the Crusade would be avoided if the sovereign of 
the greatest Christian community in the West took the \owd nr humiliated 
a deputy to net on his behalf and thereby made the crusade his own. 
Philip would do neither. He would allow- his vassals to participate* but 
they must take their own under-tenants and their supporters* not the 
competent mercenaries whom lie needed against the “two great lions" on 
his flanks* John and Otto. Many lords of the ile-de-France, the Orl&uiais, 
and Picardy answered the summons, and a nutulier of prelates* including 
the Archbishops of Bourges, Bordeaux* Rheitna, and Rouen. Peter de 
Vflux-€emay puts the numbers of the crusading host before Camiawnne 
at - 50*000 men* probably nn extreme figure. These forces the legate 
A maud assembled at Lyons before the end of June 1209 + 

Meanwhile the tragi-comedy of the ("ount of Toulouse had started. 
Raymond first tried to raise a coalition against the crusading anny* when 
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it should arrive. When this failed* he pressed forward the imgorintkm* 
which he had already begun with Rome. At the end of 120® lie had seat 
the Archbishop of Aurli and the deposed IMshop of Toidouse to complain 
of the hostility shewn him by A maud- He was willing, he said, to make 
complete submission before any other legate. Innocent* reasonable and 
judicial as ever, promir^d to examine his justification, and sent into 
Provence for the purpose a new- legftte % the apostolic notary Milo* Ray* 
nuind was accordingly cited to Valence, when? he promised to obey the 
legates orders; his absolution took place in front of the porch of St Grilles 
{17 June 1B09), and next day he was given the requirements of the 
Church: among other terms* the complete banishment of all heretics 
from his domains and his active mid persona] support for the Crusade* 
He took the Cross on 20 June: and on 2fi July Innocent sent him a letter 
of congratulation and promised him his protection. Four days before that 
letter was written the awful carnage of Beyers had taken place, the 
systematic dispossession of the southern nobility lagun. Narbonne and 
many other towns surrendered in sheer terror, Carcassonne capitulated 
on 15 August and its viscount, Raymond finger, was made a prisoner 
Miid died during the following winter. Simon tie Moutfort* who had 
accepted romiiirtml of the ex jKditioji after the Duke of Burgundy and 
tile Counts of Never* iuid St Fol hod refused it, became V iseountof Beziers 
and Carcassonne ami organiser of the occupation There was complete 
understanding between him and the legate. Both saw that Innocent hail 
not considered ahead what was to lie the permanent fate of the acquired 
tetriturifcs, though he hud offered them to Philip Augustus. But Philip 
had refused h> piny, and the way was open before* the ambitious Simon, 
Both had taken the measure of Raymond and knew him to l>c very un¬ 
comfortable in his present fal^e position and thoroughly untrustworthy; 
they would at find isolate him (they had Innocent s approval for this 
course), conquer up to the borders of his demesne, then provoke turn hy 
excommunication and interdict to actions of definite hostility which would 
justify a general assault upon his lands and his capital. Both realised 
that, to counteract the trickling back to the north of the crusaderswho 
mine for forty days' service only, a permanent garrison must be established 
at strategic points in the country, especially in the Black Mountain (the 
high ground lie tween Carcassonne and Alb!) and along the river A gout, 
while to secure the strongholds in the foot-hills of the Pyrenees north 
and north-east of Fuix would prevent its count from giving trouble. It 
was the reduction of this territory by the acquisition in 1210 of Brain 
and Montreal wild in 1212 of Lavour that brought the crusaders to the 
bender* of Raymond's direct dominion. 

JJver since he hud left the crusading amiy after the taking ot (.areas- 
sonne, Raymond’s relations with Simon de Montforfc and the legate Atnaud 
had become more and more strained. When summoned to gi V( ? literal 
execution to the promises made at St Gilles and to surrender to the 
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Innocents legality 


crusader?* a number of burgesses of Toulon suspected of heresy, ho hud 
refused, and the refusal had brought renewed eseoinnmnieatiou and the 
Interdict upon Toulouse, This time Raymond was not content with an 
embassy, but went in person to Rome, He fi&w what the encirclement 
and the excommunication were aimed at—bus own disinheritance* Whether 
his cose siiHidied Innocent or not (and there Ess 410 evidence tliat it didh 
the Pope cautiously decided that^ lion -fulfilment of the w contract™ made 
at St Si lies was not legitimate ground for disposition; and he referred 
the questiun of his guilt to a council nt which a third assessor besides the 
two legates was to be present At the same time he told A maud to go 
carefully, as everything depended on his action. There is uo need to 
assume any opposition between Innocent and A maud at this time- The 
Pope* however! was a lawyer; A maud and Simon were not The subtle 
pupil of Ugnccio bad no sympathy with nummary justice. The Church 
would lewe incalculably by, a false step in so vital a matter m the di.spos- 
■ession of a great feudatory of ttie French Crown, and the King of Aragon, 
the Pope's VEiasal, would feel justly aggrieved if his Pyrenean vassals, the 
Cou nts 1 if Foi x and Commi 1 were d isi 1 iheiited. Yet as t v idenee ugutu st 
Hayniund accumulated* Innocent veered towards the legate's idea of dis- 
potetsssing him. He hi id to take the opinion of his representatives on the 
spot, and as the purification of the Church became more complete* peti¬ 
tions and letters against the count streamed into Rome from the newly- 
established dergy. He could not have resisted so strong a hudy uF loyal 
opinion without making his representatives look foolish and creating 
antagonism. At the same time it was quite clear from Simon de Mont- 
fort's progress in Languedoc and settlement of the erusndmg army on the 
conquered lands that the motive of territorial annexation was indissolubly 
hnked with the zeal for the principle of Catholicism * The ohitaJhhirient 
of a dmti coutumicr for the new territories at Fanners organising the 
confiscation on a permanent legal basis raised the question of the finality 
of the settlement, Philip Augustus disputed it actively: and now at the 
end of liil$ Peter II of Aragon sent to Romo a strong protest against 
the usurpations committed by Simon do Montfort against Rajflnood mid 
his own vassals L , Innocent recognised the weight of this plea, and him¬ 
self pointed nut to the legates that Raymond had never been allowed to 
clear himself of the murder of Peter de Castdnau, and that even if he 
failed in that justifixation, the sentence would not involve Raymond's son. 
The legates disposed of the situation very simply. A council met at 
Lavaur, heard Raymond's justification, and rejected it; shortly afterwards 
they rejected the King of Aragon's demand for restitution of his lands 
(which had now been overrun) to Raymond* and Peter appealed to Rome; 
but before the plaint was lodged* Innocent had realised how fast matters 
w ere moving and commanded A maud, now A rchbiahop of Narbonne, to stop 
the Crusade and to direct the Christian effort against the Moons in Spain, 
1 Fuf llifr HittfrvL'otLEii] of Aragon, ct m/na^ Chap. xa 
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It was too late. Threatened with excommunication by the council for 
taking BaymofuTs part. Pater at the end ofhi* patience formed a league 
consisting of the Counts of Toulouse, Fois, Comminges, the Viscount of 
B£arn f the knights uf Toulouse and Caratroo:nne, and the consuls of 
Toulouse* and recklessly challenged Simon de Montfort line southern 
opposition had crvstallwd. Innocent might send the legate Robert de 
Coureon to establish peace in IviiLguLjluc and turn the Crubade to the 
Holy Laud, but the battle of Muret (1& September 1213) settled for the 
time licing the question of the occupation. The death of Peter and the 
litter defeat of the coalition opened Provence and the lower Rhone Valley 
also to Simon. That bora lender won over lioth Counjon and Cardinal 
Peter of Rencvcntn, whom Innocent sent in 1214 to reconcile the citizens 
of Toulouse and the southern Lord* to the Church and to protect their 
property; and the war of acquisition biased again fiercely throughout 
Languedoc, innocent'* policy of pacification jras completely overborne. 
Even when Philip Augustus thought it time to intervene and sent lits son 
Louis to the south under eammitoion to protect the lordship of Mont- 
pel liar and the interest of Peter nt' Amgob% heir, Simon and the legate 
succeeded! in winning him to their deigns and* thanks to Louis, the count 
was | k’] ai 11 Lts 1 Duke of Narbnmii!. From the Rhone to the Garonne, 

from Alhi to the Pyrenees, Simon de Montfort was master* The acts of 
his chancery entitled him Count of Toulouse and Leicester, Viscount of 
ik-ziers and Carcassonne, and Duke of Narbonne* 

Yet Innocent had the last word. By declaring the property of lay 
heretics confiscate and extending the jienalty to all supporter* who did 
not within a year seek absolution from the excommunication imposed 
upon them, the Lntemti Council of 1215 appeared to Simon de Montfort 
and his, friends to sanction the fell of Raymond and his allies. But the 
Count of Toulouse, accompanied by the Counts of Foix ami Commingle, 
fl|]|jejiral before the Council to defend Ids interests and a legal contest 
between his party and the representatives of Simon de Montfort followed. 
Innocent's decision attempted to conciliate both parti?*. He did not 
. venture to disavow his legates. Raymond had been guilty and justly 
deprived of his estates; the Pope however assigned him an annuity of 
400 silver marks. The Countess of Toulouse wa* declared a faithful 
Catholic and her dower was maintained. The lauds conquered by the 
crusaders, especially Moiitnuh&n and Toulouse. were to remain in the 
hands of Simon de Mo at fort and other grantees; hut those not yet 
occupied were to be guarded in the name of the Church for the son of 
Raymond VI when he came of age. The question of Foix was treated in 
the same spirit The count's territories were to be guarded by the Church 
pending an inquiry into his conduct, and Fbix itself was to be restored to 
him as soon as he had obtained absolution. It is probable that the Count 
of Com midges was treated in the same way. A sentence of total disin¬ 
heritance, of doubtful validity in feudal law, would not have pleased the 
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court of France, and the relation* between the secular and 
authorities in regard to the lands of heretics were still very iU-detiuccL 

In his relations with the temporal powers 1 Innocent was governed by 
the thought of Gregory VII: the Pope is responsible to Got! for the 
salvation of kings just ns much as of ecclesiastics. It fcs his business to 
exhort them to righteousness and peaceful mud not towards each other and 
to respect for the rights of the Church. Much of his effort was directed to 
preserving among tile newer or less securely based monarchies Lhe forces 
of under that favoured reforming canonical ideas. W here he could* he 
continued the Gregorian policy of binding them to the Roman Scc.nl jy the 
feudal contract; where he could not, he intervened by remonstrance or 
exeom m im ication and interdict to defend tlse iim mumucum against tlie 
conflicting claims of national custom nr indi vidual interest. 

As a civilizing force spreading religion nnd learning the care of the 
Papacy was unquestionably valuable in the less integrated communities* 
hut in its relations w ith the local religious situation the Holy See was 
brought into opposition with powerful interests* and local upholders of 
the papal point of view fnusftl themselves invnl vid in <amt phase of the 
great ecumenical struggle be tween Church and State* This was especially 
the case in Scandinavia* The Norwegian Church settlement dated from 
11 ij l 2 when Nidaros was separated from Lund and erected into a metro- 
polls with eleven dependent sees. Under the arrangement made by 
Cardinal Nicholas Breakspearu the choice of bishops had passed from the 
king to the cathedral chapters, and bishop had been given the right to 
appoint to parishes, while a change in the law' of bequests had permitted 
a proportion of both real and personal property to be devised upon the 
Church. During the weakness of the kingdom before the coming of King 
Sverre{]1H4}, King Magnus(V) had been forced to purchase the support of 
the powerful reformer, Archbishop Ey stein* by still further grants of 
immunity, including a large measure of Church influence in determining 
the succession to the Crown; nnd during the same period* “GotTs law**" 
the ins cananicitm, way drawn up for the Norwegian kingdom* and 
administered in the Church Courts. When Sverre the priest fought his 
way to the Crown, it was a question whether the old law of the kingdom 
of Norway and the ecclesiastical arrangements of St Olaf should stand, or 
whether Lhe recent compnet between the feebler kings in the days of 
Cardinal Nicholas and Archbishop Eystein should supplant them. Sverre 
had acted ils the champion of ancient custom; he had upheld against the 
metropolitan the rights of private patron* over the Ergtnkirrhtyt, and had 
refused to accept Ey&tein^ codification of Church La w.* For his exile of 
Archbishop Eric of NidarOa (Eysteiii's successor) and his vigorous op¬ 
position to Bidiop Nicholas of Stafanger and the party of the Ihigal^ he 

1 For die relations Innocent wlt£i Germany nnd like Empire, ef ttoyha* Chips if* in, 
and tv; witk En^Lud, rf. tri/hi* Chops. vie Liurf viijp with Fra ace , cf. injrs, Cliati. n, 

i Cf infra, Chap. XT. 
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had been declared excommunicate and had issued it defiant apology of hifl 
own conduct 1 . Innocent, on his accession, paid nt> heed to the argument 
drawn front ancient custom or from the Ltecrrium of Gentian, which SSverre 
strikingly used in his defence, but laid the interdict upon Norway. He 
wrote warning tlie Icelandic Bishops of bksudhult and Hole to use every 
weapon against the king's party; he hade Archbishop Eric from his 
refuge with Archbishop Absaloii in Denmark excommunicate the Bishop 
of Bergen fur favouring Sverre, and ordered the whole body of prelates 
in Norway to abstain from any dealings with the mail. He begged the 
Kings,of Denmark and Sweden to gird themselves and overthrow “that 
limb of the devils The interdict was not enforced with the reuite rigour 
as in England, for the position of the inoimrchy was even more absolute 
in Norway, and Svcrre was standing upon ancient custom while John 
tended to defv it, Before his death, however, the great Viking relaxed 
somewhat, and suggested a more peaceful policy to his son Hakrrn. 
This was to recall the fugitive bishops, and accordingly upon the new 
kiugV* accession Eric and his colleagues returned. Hakou hold out as a 
compromise the terms of the settlement of 1152. Although b voire himself 
had regarded the burning question of the appointment of bishops by the 
Crown as unaffected bv the settlement of Cardinal Nicholas, thejirchbi^iop 
accepted, took the excoiiiimmication oft Sverre s adherent*, and removed 
the restrictions consequent upon the interdict. It was probably a wise 
policy, hut Innocent^ |Mimt of view was very diflerenl. In a letter of 1294 
exulting over the late king^s death, he severely rebuked the archbishop 
for removing the sentence in usurpation of papal right, and compared him 
to an ape that imitates human actions which it is unable to perform. 
InnocentV dealings with Norway make it clear tliat he gave no thought 
to the position of the dynasty, threatened as it was by the understanding 
between its opponents the Bagids and reforming churchmen. No Nor¬ 
wegian monarch could liave adopted the full Church programme without 
endangering his throne; but Innocent never took such considerations into 
account, unless the relation between the monarch and the Papacy was a 
feudal ofle. Then, its in the case of King Em eric of H ungnry and of King 
John, a measure of protection against rebellious rivals or subject was 
freely given, ns feudal custom demanded. It is, however, only fur to 
remember that pressure upon temporal rulers regardless of their internal 
political situation was sometimes necessary in order to guarantee eonr 
tinuity of religious life in the country, as is shewn by the case of V kulid&v 
and the Polish dukes excommunicated by the Archbishop of Gncaen 1 ; or 
in support of the fundamental principle of the Canon Law, though here 
the strength of that pressure might be varied in accordance with the 
measure and quality of the opposition likely to be encountered —a point 
burnt out by the course of Innocent's remonstrances with Philip Augustus 
over his long maltreatment of Ingeborg. 

1 CL in fra t I, hap. si. 1 Patthost, /fryrtAt I. Nm. 5SM8-MI. 
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80 The suzerainty of Rome; the Spanish kingdoms 

Iti the time of Gregory VH the idea of grouping the various Christum 
states under the suzerainty of Home was favoured by the Curia chiefly in 
the interests of the clerical reform which would be diffused thereby. The 
ends were largely moral and religious. But as the Church's organisation 
developed, thu possibility of having at one’s hack so powerful and universal 
an instrument mode an increasing appeal to the risers of smaller kingdoms 
who wished to guiuimtec their cunt] nests (often nt the espouse of their 
neighbours) 1 , and tbe Curia for its port began, to see the temporal ns well 
us tile spiritual advantage in the tribute which in certain cases was paid 
in addition to the customary Peter's Pence. In Mediterranean polities the 
aid of Amgen, for the time being one of the roost loyal of tributary feudal 
kingdoms, was a valuable asset, ns wo have seen in the case of Sicily; and 
from tlie point of view of relations with tbe Eastern Empire it was im¬ 
portant that Hungary and the newly-formed Bulgarian kingdom should 
be centres of Latin influence among peoples by nature more inclined to 
the Orthodox than to the Western rite. 

The history of the Sspjinish kingdoms provides good illustration of the 
way in which the contract wm interpreted. Innocent doubtless bad before 
him in the original Register of Gregory YH tbe Pope’s letter declaring 
that In virtue of ancient customs (by w hich tbe Donation of Constantine 
was probably intended) the kingdom of Spain was delivered to St Peter 
in tut et ftropridotem, but that thu service {sereitium) had been interrupted 
by tlie Saracens, and ad ling upon the princes to help St Peter to recover 
“his justice and his honour.That there lay in the Gregorian use of the 
terms tamtam,Jideiittin, a perhaps not uuintenti onal am biguit y is suggested 
by the tactics of the Curia at the time in attempting to make Peter's Pence 
a sign of feudal subjection to Borne. Innocent, oil the other hand, thought 
more dearly. Both in tlie case of Spain and elsewhere he made a distinction 
between such annual payments and the tribute paid in virtue of the direct 
feudal concession of a kingdom to the Papacy: sulvU per omnia denarii t 
Satuii Petri, as wus stipulated in the terms of King John’s contract. 
Castile and Ijeon did not fall within this eategujyy and it wu in defence 
of the law of marriage that Innocent intervened' to oiiuuj the*marriage 
(on grounds of consanguinity) of lk'reiiguela, daughter of Alfonso VIII, 
with Alfonso IK of L*on t and laid the interdict on Lhe countries when he 
couid not get tlie parties to separate. But over Portugal and Aragon he 
claimed and exercised definite feudal rights. Prom the former he demanded, 
and, after resisting King Snuehos attempts to bargain, received the annual 
payment of 100 gold bezants; from the latter he got £50 gold obols per 

1 Apart from the case of Sjuichn of Rortega] (h» below), one may instance tliobe of 
ritkon de la RflchOj JunJ of Athens, who aid homage for the ca«tle of Uv 4 tla {21 June 
ltili); of the town of .Montpellier (April 1215); and of Vladislav of Poland, aiixwii* 
to preserve tlie #hare of his iiiht’i-LiaiH-p which ho hnd recovered (I gill CL Payl 
Fabrc, Httitfetur k Liber Crntuum ilt tEgUt? Himnihe, p. 127. 

■ CJii^ory VlJ, Pegutruth IV, 28; ed. Caspar, i, iHi-tf, 
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annum. In 1304* Peter II of Aragon came to be anointed and crowned in 
Son Pancrazio* and swore to be the obedient feudatory of his iurd. Pope 
Innocent; to maintain \\U realm in that obedience^ to defend the Catholic 
faith* persecute heresy, and respect the liberties of the Church 1 , Innocent's 
reciprocal duties to his Spanish vassals took shape not only in confirming 
important acta uf the Portuguese and Aragonese Chanceries* but in co¬ 
ordinating and placing under the leadership of Aragon the Christian ctfbrt 
to wipe out the Almohad rerun quest* wliich proved successful at Hie great 
victorv of Las Navas de Tolosn, We have already seen how Innocent 
carried/mt his obligations of guardianship toward* Sicily, In England the 
legate for the time being played a vital part in English administration 
fram 1%\B onwards. Gunla was in a very rad sense a defender of the 
country against the attacks of Prince Louis both before and after 
Henry Ill’s accession. For in April he had gone at Innocent's bidding 
to tlie Council of Melon to dissuade the King of France from conquering 
England, the property of the Homan Churefi in virtue of its right of 
lordsliip-^a doctrine which Philip Augustus* in view of the condemnation 
of John by his own court* denied, After Jrihns death he played a moat 
important part 1 . The advantages of the feudal relation to the na&ccnt state 
as well a* to Rome may be read in Innocent's relations with the Rulgaro- 
Wu I Inch inn kingdom comprising Bulgarin* Ron man in* and a jwirt of what 
was lluumdia. Johannitsa* t he ruling tsar, had inherited the nnti-Byzmitiiie 
traditions of Hie first Bulgarian empire, which he hod made it his intent 
to revive at the expense both of Hungary and of Constantinople 1 * To secure 
this* he askeil Innocent for coronation and unction, promising to hold the 
kingdom from St Peter. Innocent ssi^ the advantage of having a friendly 
power along the great crusading route from central Europe; but to him 
the enfeoffment ofJotwuiuibsa wils dependent upon the Bulgarian's readings 
to allow the complete dependence of the clergy upon the Homan Church 
and his permission to the Archbishop of Tmovo to receive the pallium 
from the Pape alone. Jnliaunitsiis aims were frankly political* but he 
could afford the conditions demanded; Innocent, as heespressed the hope 
to his future vassal* saw a Romanised dynasty one! a latinised Church, 
Petr hj sicat pknUudme 9 &k htUudlne. 

UL 

Innocent's immense diplomatic and pastoral activity was alone made 
possible by ft very highly organised Curia containing within itself a 
Chancery* a CftOtem or Exchequer, and judicial organs* Before we pass to 
his legislation* we insist speak briefly of the secretariat and the system 4 of 
justing over which he presided. 

1 infra r Chap. xu. i Sec infra* Chap. m 

3 t’f. irupru* Veil [v r lli.ijj. xvii. Juliulliiitia is aki CbIIihI K-iJijj :in, 
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The coining of Innocent* as M. Deliblc [minted out, marks a new era in 
the history of the Papal Chancery* It* tnulUiuunl usages crystalline, anti 
a system of minute rnle^ for the conduct of business, regular formulae for 
the different kinds of letters, and a more exact science uf documentary 
criticism appear* At the head of the organisation stood the Oiancellor or 
Vice-Chancellor, The Chancellor, by tradition the regular dntary of the 
Apostolic letter*, had ceased to be librarian when the Archives and the 
Library w ere separated (1144). Up till 1187* w ith a single exception* he 
was a CaidittaLpricst or Cardinal nrleneon holding his post for life or until 
he was made Pope- As he had to autograph all letters* deputies vka 
(Vj m'dlttru gerctU&t were frequently employed, and out of this practice 
grew the viee-ehanceIlorship t though the formal title was frequently 
avoided in order to benefit the papal coffers 1 * These deputies wore not 
necewftrily cardinals. Under the anti-Pope Calixtus [11 mid under 
Urban III person* of lower dignity had been employ fid; Gregory VIII 
mid Clement III used the services of Moysey a canon uf the Lateron, and 
Innocent himself* at the beginning of his pontificate, permitted three 
notaries in succession, Raymond* Bliisiu^* mid John, lo sign n> Vice- 
Omnrellurs 1 . In 1 Wo he relumed to the oh) system and had John* 
UimlinaUlc^uxm of Santa Maria in Ctwmedia, a* Chancellor till 1^13; 
John wav the last of the line, for after his death Innocent put in deputies. 
Dr Poole lias pointed out that the significance of this change lay in the 
fact that henceforward the Vice-Chancellor, who had become the real head 
of the Cliniiceiy* w m appointed from outride the ranks of the cardinals, 
and wan chosen not for dignity, but for competence. He might lie some¬ 
one who had rben from the lower office* of the Chancery, Theoe w j ere four 
in number, each directed by a notary of the Sacred Palace, part of whose 
business was to submit to the Pope the petitions for warded lo the Holy 
See* There wns tile office of the minutes, shilled by the abbrex iatort^ who 
drew up in a shortened form minute* of the ptq>al acts cal let! by Innocent 
Utterne noiatut'i there was the office of engrossment, where* accoixling to 
the tenour of the minute made, the jiapal letter was written out in full 
fin gwmmn litieram)% the gross, it may be noted, frequently passed under 
the eye of the Pope; thirdly, there wm the office of the Registers, wherein 
the mgirtraktrex or 'tcriptarw regittri copied from the minutes the papal 
nets into the official arch I vea, With Innocent** pontificate begins the great 
continuous aeries of thirteenth-century Papal Registers; with the excep¬ 
tion of the Itegixtrum dr ntgotio Imperii the volumes that we possess of 
Innocents records are not tile original registers, but books compiled from 

1 11 The Vke-Cbm'ellwr retvived llw fees due to tlve CiiAQtdbr, whereas* If his 
duties were perfumicil by Another oETitet* the f«a wirq paid Into thu Pope's chert / 1 
Itr L Fh^Bj Tht Pupal Chancery, p. itiG. 

3 The reason was prnhubly that he wished lo uliniiunite the in^nce of lhu 
(.liancellur Cgudmt, who nnder Ccltatilne III lutil Limat^maleti part of the ( haneery 
with ibe Cnmrrfj : cf. M, Twitfh Die pSputfiehtn FCtUtzfcivrfhtimgrn turn 1200-1500, 
p, JEilt 
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the finished documents after they had been got wady for despatch, a more 
elaborate form of procedure than had bee si hitherto in use- Lastly* there 
was the dfice of the Bull, where the buUarii applied the papal seal by 
attaching it In the Planner proscribed for the various categories of docu¬ 
ments. 

The documents which emanated from Innocent’s Chancery were, hi the 
language of diplomatic,*0111101' Grent or Little Bulls. Grout Bulb or 
* Privileges;'^* Delisle called them, verf solemn ncU contarnmg the Rota 
and the monogram and the full Cliaucerv Date, subscribed by u certain 
number of Cardinals* issued to confirm the liberties and possesions of 
Churches. Little Bulk or 41 Letter^ may be damnified as either letters of 
Grace or Letters of Justice, the one lacing Licences or I adults* the other 
Mandates or CoumiiKdniLsh The former were scaled on wilt with the Pu]hr s 
name written hi capitals; the latter were sealed on hemp and have only 
the initial letter in capitals The diameter of a letter conferring a favour 
differed in the orimteness of its script and style from, one containing a 
judgment or a command. Most minute wuv was taken over the bulla* 
Innocent once repudiated as false a document said to lie his “■ because it 
Locked one point*'’ The points were dots round the circumference and dots 
framing the heads (on one Hide of the seal) of the Apontles Peter ami Paul; 
St Pc tern Utd r mid beard we re eu tirely com posed uf them. I u uocen t s bu Us * 
ah Ddkle abetted* had 73 round the dreu inference* round St Paul* 
2t> round St Peter, while St Peters hair bud and his beard 28. A 
genuine bull iimat liave all these* otherwise the matrix w as spurious and 
it could be rejected* InwKsmt greatly improved Lheswicneeof diplomatic. 
He drew up a sot of rules for the detection of forgeries* Not only were 
the seals examined* but also their attachment to the string and tiint of 
the string to the document. I is difficult noses one must look further to the 
modus dklamhitA, that Is the correct observance ot the cursus, the cnrial 
rule of rhvthm* and to th tjbrmrt script urflr *thee?jrrectneda of the document 
in its form. Innocent was by no means infallible as a detector of forgery, 
os it ap| 3 earH when he took for genuine two gross fulgent 1 * purporting to 
be mdults #f Pope Constantine in 7U0 and 710 written on parclnnent, which* 
of course* was not used at that period. But the science of diplomatic could 
not yet em brace documents five 1 mud ml years ohk and within these limita¬ 
tions the Curia must have been acute at detecting the .spurious and the 
aupjKisitit ions letter. This was essentia], for into the papal court streamed 
the ottseft of Christendom* the litigants in uujiiH-irxHia cases supporting 
themselves by earlier grant 1 ** privileges* and comeessions of the Holy Sec 
not all discoverable in the Registers. A large proportion the diopter 
Dc fide mxiruiumtorum in tlic Dtcrritilot of Gregory IX was supplied by 
Innocent. 1 

Tfie majority of ruses* tried originally 1 before the bishops, which were 
taken by way of appeal to Rome, dime before the Pope as hides' nnlhmrlus 

1 Poole, #p. p. 1! -V 

a hop. ii. vflL. vfi eu. i. * 
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singukymm and were decided in consistory, that is, the judicial session of 
the Pope and those of his cardinals for the time being in Home. Once 
submitted to him, they might be sent for hearing to judges delegate in 
the country whence they came* the Pope reserving to himself the final 
pronouncement of the sentence, or they might He dealt with in Rome itself. 
In the latter ease he frequently deputed one or more of his cardinals or 
chaplains skilled in law ns auditort# to hear and examine the evidence and 
come to u conclusion on a specific point of fact, which hail to be cleared 
up before he could pronounce in consistory a definite sentence in the suit. 
Sometimes he committed the whole case to them and gave judgment ou 
the basis of their findings; sometimes he dealt with the matter in his own 
auditory* The beginning of the thirteenth century is too early a period 
in which to speak of a definite college of auditors* the Rota 1 * 3 , for in 
Innocent's time the auditors are not yet gvncralc^ as they became under 
Gregory IS and Innocent IV, not yet permanent officials, but persons 
appointed under special cdnitnksioii. A great deal of the argument of the 
advocates (standing counsel at the Curia), and of the proctors or repre¬ 
sentatives of the pEirties, took place before them, for no Pope could attend 
personally to such a mass of business throughout the length of its course* 

Two examples, one purely legal, the other a entw dUhrc into which 
political consideration entered, will illustrate the phases of a case in the 
Roman Curia* Two citizens of Viterbo are disputing Iieforc the local 
ecclc&i&jstical judges a contract made at the church door over the purchase 
of a house. The judges condemn the detainer of the premises, w ho appeals 
on the ground that the sale was conditional, not free. Innocent submits 
the ease to a papal sub-deacon and chaplain, as auditor, making it his duty 
to find out the relative value of the evidence of written instruments and 
of witnesses present at the contract. When tlie Pope has satisfied himself 
on this point (Alt ctgo ct aliistajn ro ram qua nt comm die to e&pe£btno 

irfopa&Uh ci pirnius inhdk€tbt\ he pronounces judgment in consistory that 
the sale was conditional 1 . Here the judges of first instance are judges 
ordinary. The case of Gerald de Rarri, besides illustrating procedure at 
Home, displays the action of judges delegate appointed by 4he Papacy 
during the course of on appeal, v ery much in the capacity of auditors at 
the Roman court. Ou the death of Bi-shop Peter de Lcia the chapter of 
St Davids nominated their effervescent and inimitable archdeacon Gerald 
foremost along with three other* fur their bishop. Hubert Walter, the 
Archbishop and Justiciar, was determined on political grounds that no 
Welshman should become bishop, especially as the Church of St Davids 
had claims to be metropolitan anil independent of Cjuit^rbiiry, aud did all 
he could to prevent the canons being given royal permission to elect 

1 Tbe view fuJlowed here Ls that nf Phillips KvrchenrrrAlt n t |ip. 440^*71, asd 
accepted hy J. B- SagmuUerj, IHt ETtiu&kktpg der Itota bit Hulk Joha*0u XXII 

il Halio turn" a. lollfl, Thttii&ffaebr ^uartuhehrifi 7 ijxvji (1U05), p. *JJ 

3 f*ri rrrtoil Grvgor. IX. u, nii, L>e fide instrucueutunim, e. i. 
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Gerald. Owing to John's accession lit; did not at firttt succeed, the election 
was made, and Gerald left England to recrira ccmsecratioii from innocent 
in order to obtain the dignity of a metropolitan. Hubert, well knowing 
the nature of the Welshman's claim, did all he could to impugn the 
validity of the election* and Gerald was forced to pay in all three visits to 
the Rornnh Court betweqp 1109 and Y2 0£. On the first (November 1 to 
middle of March 1199-1 SOU) the archbishop forestalled him by writing to 
the Pope and cardinal^ and Innocent refusal to consecrate, though he had 
raised Gerald's hopes by calling him u Mene vends elected and had received 
in retuiji a copy of the most painful laudatory elegiacs 1 . He referred the 
matter of the election to judges delegate in England, and when Gerald 
asked for another commisdan to decide the status of the Church of 
St Davids, he would not accord it, lie evidently did not think that 
Gerald's answers to the gentle and crafty questions about St Davids, which 
he had asked one evening in his room*, were satisfactory, and what he 
most have thought of Geralds memorandum on the history of the see* 
a document full of historical howlers, one can only imagine. Nothing 
daunted, Gerald entered the registry, and* with the clerk looking on 
turned up the registers and found a decision of Eugenius XU to submit 
the claim of St Davids to a com mission. This was precedent, and Innocent 
consented to have this question also investigated by judges delegate. 
Gerald returned to Wales, unearthed fresh evidence at St Davids, and 
prepared to appear before the judges delegate in England. But King John 
refused to grant him ft safe conduct, and the Pope transferred the hearing 
to Rome. Arriving therefor the second time (March 1201) Gerald found 
two clerks sent by the archbishop already there to oppose him. The case 
of the status of St Davids was heard in public consistory, while that of his 
own election wilh taken btfure two auditors before going before the Pope. 
But the archbishop's representatives asked for a delay which was accorded 
them, and the papal judgment in consistory could therefore only deal with 
the costs of the case. The next hearing was appointed at Rome for 
November 1201, and Gerald returned to Wales to Bud the chapter bribed 
against hirti and the Justiciar Geoffrey Fibs Peter issuing writs for the 
confiscation of his rents. It seems, however, that before November the 
judges delegate in England summoned him to appear, but that the trial 
could get no further because the Bishop of Ely, one of the chief judges, 
was away. Losing patience, Gerald took the false step of excommunicating 

1 /hr jur§ tfjrlitfi i Afcufrvrjjjn* EtGktiw't p. I7ti- Die verses (p, J)i) contain the ccmplet 
** Omnia cum po&rit qii! pracmlnot nmuibiLH Juivd- 
* renting iimocuos unt tamcn atque psuiL" 

1 Durtua ihe conversation Innocent kmlteil up the addre^s-book of the Chiui-tery* 
an earlier list than that printed % XLTjiii^I, which wiubluEl Gcnild to point nut thA 
Meaertraur EecU&du we tiiLTiLioueil in the iinmirmtfvo (n 'i^n of indepci idcntx), nut 
the acca&itivti, and the Pope tu easilirni by Llmt n rubric iiiLorheiuil between 

Canterbury tuid Wale* in the enumeration nf IV jttrt ft & pp, 1/E6-G. 

i-f« M* Spmtheii in -Veu ArrL xxzfj pp. 5^7-629* 
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two of his principal opponent*, and Wftfl therefore cited. tu appear before 
judges delegate of the Papacy for such mu action taken pendente if&« He 
appealed to Rome, tmd T although every conceivable form of pressure was 
exerted to make him come to terms with the archbishop, prepared once 
more for the journey. He succeeded in defying the king*s prohibition for 
Him to cross, reached St Omer (November 1 £01 Wind arrived at Rome just 
before Christmas. In consistory he made the doubtfui move of impcaching 
the character of the urchin drop’* witnesses (he mid they were suborned 
men who had never seen St Davids} before dealing with the validity of 
their evidence, and had to soffer in return the ridiculous charge qf horse* 
stealing, which entertained Innocent greatly* Nut till April l£0£ did the 
Pope give sentence, then only to quash the elections both of Gerald and 
of the archbishop's candidate. The instance shew* the limitation* of pupal 
judges delegate in the realm* of a man like King John and the strength of 
political pressure in a cum; where election was complicated by other con¬ 
siderations. For Llewelyn of Wales was in the background, and to Hubert 
Walter Gerald was, unfortunately, Gerald. 

Criticise it as we tiiav, oilgas most oontemporaries did, for its delays and 
venality f in the Roman Curia men moved in ti different world to that of 
the State: a World where subtle distinctions were heard* and delicately 
shaded opinions expressed, the spiritual home of educated and intelligent 
humanity. Moulded by this atmosphere, Innocent set himself to ensure the 
supreniaey throughout Chris tendons of that cultured life in all the ranges 
of its activity, art and ceremony, law t philosophy* and literature, welded 
together in the synthesis of religion. The community that by its wealth 
of institutions and its group-life alone could moke spiritual activity 
possible must conquer; the mind of the Church must prevail in society* 
But that community could only achieve this by setting its own house in 
order, by a perfect system of organisation, canons regulating in every 
detail the life and position of cadi mem tier of the hierarchy and reducing 
the laity to a state of passive obedience. 

To this order Innocent mode a powerful and ninny-sided contribution, 
developing the legal logic of hi> immediate predecesfion, him self the vehicle 
of a progressive tradition. For ju*t as it is impossible to think of Edward 1 
apart from Bractoii, so Innocent can scarcely Ik; considered apart from the 
jfttercutnineis tutors outlie Decrehm of Gratlan,and without reference to the 
general tendency of papal legislation from Alexander III onwards. like 
Edward I he came to codify and to define. His canons are to lie found in 
two compilations of a series of live, the rompilalh ierim and qtuirh r. The 
“third” contains hiidecretal* up to liilO, the ‘♦fourth" includes the canons 
of the Fourth Lateral! CdttntfL An earlier selection was made from 
fnnorent^ Registers by Bernard of Com postal la, archdeacon of the Roman 
Church, called by Bologna students the Rom ami CompHaiio ; but* tfnding 
that it contained certain decretals objected to by the Curia, Innocent got 
his notary, Peter of Ikmeveiito, to make the “third* fur the ikdogim law 
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school. Walter von der Vogdwctde S[*jke of it like n loyal German episco¬ 
palian as ImiCK^ntK * fc swaraes huoch tkz imc tier hellemdr hit gegebcn,^ 
From a national point of view he was right; the book was in many respects 
diabolical. The novum tut, the papal decretal* from the time of Alex¬ 
ander III, bore marked contrast to GmthirTs academic moderation, tlse 
vctu* im, m Bernard of Fa via allied the famous Dtereium. The new 
decretals n r ere not a test-hook, as was Grutiarf*, but Authoritative canons 
of a centralising order that constituted the ground-work of the first 
collection with the force of universal law, the Itetrttuk of Gregory IX. 
The .Lajemn Con licit of 1179 is the shirting-point of the new tendency, 
and Innocent in the great assembly of 1215 took as his laisis, and re-enacted, 
a number nf its most important canons Any tendency, therefore, to treat 
the Council of 1215 in isolation must be avoided. Yet it was in many ways 
unique: since the earl v days of Nicaea and Ephesus and Chalcedon no such 
assomblv had been seen. Four hundred and twelve bishops, eight hundred 
abbots and priors* and numerous representatives of absent bishops and of 
chapters crowded close upon each other, and ambassadors were sent by 
Frederick IL, hv the Ijitin.Emjx-rorof CoTintautinDple 9 the Kings of France* 
England, Jerusalem, Aragon, and Hungary. A note alike of climax and 
of expectation wan struck hv Innocent"* sermon on the text: “With desire 
have 1 desired to eat this Tassover with you before I suffer," It was in a 
sense the highest point of his career. Passover, he explained, meant a 
transition* a temporal parage of the crusaders to Jerusalem and the 
deliverance of the Holy Places, a spiritual passage to the Reform of the 
Church, and it was to this double end that the Council had been sum¬ 
moned. 

The depth and scope of these and of his earlier canons, their historical 
background, their reception and effect, cannot be analysed in a few para¬ 
graphs. We can hut present very simply some of their more constructive 
aspects, using not the proper legal classification, hut a more arbitrary 
division into decretal* concerned with the sacnuncntal doctrine of the 
Church, the personnel, organisation, and discipline of the clergy'. 

The Chhrch ts declared to be one and universal* the only means to 
solvation: her sacrament* ore the channel by which grace is communicated 
to men. Chief among them is the Eucharist* wherein the lowly and blood 
of Christ “are really contained in the Sacrament of the altar under the 
species of bread and wine, the bread being transubstantiated into the laxly 
and the wine into the blood by the power of God* so that* to effect the 
mystery of unity we ourselves receive of that which is Hia what He himself 
received of that which is oura^ Only a priest duly ordained according to 
the Church * power of binding and loosing might celebrate this mystery. 
It was a wide and moderate declaration suitable for acceptance as a matter 
of faith, as it contained no precise statement on the nature of the presence 
in the .sacrament and was agreeable alike to those who held a carnal view 
and to those who followed the twelfth-century theologian* memphadring 
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the spiritual character of Christ's Hod y there present 1 . For the historian the 
emphasis should, however, lie on the sacramental function of the priesthood i 
this H3 Trwltsch rightly mid T “hound the organism together ni id is the 
essential factor of importance in the Church's encircling miraculous power/' 1 
The point Ls borne out hv the canon of the council (c. 31) ordaining that 
all who had come to years of discretion should confess their sins at least 
once a year to their own priests f Q l^l the jwimnee imposed, and receive 
the sacrament of the Eucharist at least once a year, at Easter, unless 
counselled by their own priest to refrain for a time; anyone wishing to 
confess to some other priest must first obtain the leave of his ov^n to do 
so. The effect of this canon, in conjunction with the first, was to strengthen 
the position of the parish priest. Jii.it it also laid stress upon the importance 
and necessity of absolution fur the forgiveness of sins and helped to make 
clearer the inter-relation of the ditlerent elements in the sacrament of 
[m mb wl For while confession Lo priests had been practised for centuries, 
the doctrine of its place hi the penitential system was still not very precise* 
Grutiaii in his Dccr&tum had balanced juid compared the views of those 
who said that con tri turn akmc was necessary mid confcsrion to a priest 
merely the attestation of pardon, and of those who maintained that com¬ 
plete remission could nut take place Ixtfure tonfession and satisfaction 1 ; and 
although he determined in favour of the latter view, the very fact that he 
reproduced so carefully Lhe theory of a number of theologians who laid the 
greatest possi I ile a t ress on roi itri t tun is s ign i ficanL. Furl I ic nnore, I n tioccn Fs 
own canonist master, IJgiicdo of Ferrara, definitely came do wnupon the side 
of thus# who maintained that sin was remitted by contrition alone without 
confession or satisfaction, though he admitted that confession of faults was 
necessary i n i irder to givc pitbl i t- e fleet to pel t i tence. Innoeen t’s view was more 
like 11 1 at of 11 ugh s »f St V ic U >r and lY tcr I air b\ rd, w ho fel 11 ha t c xoggerated 
emphasis on contrition tended tu restrict lhe effects of absolution K 

If suds were tu bo the priest's powers and reapoiislbi Lities, the matter of 
his selection was of the highest importance. At the tup of the scale, the 
supreme authority m the province and in the diocese must Ijc "freely and 
lawfully * elec ta 1 1 as l* ratiiu i had p rescri bed. In a] I par Is of Em-upc elect! ons 
of the higher clergy presented the most complicated issues owing to the 
pressure exerted by the secular power and to dissensions in cathedral and 
other chapters; for, in the case of bishops, throughout the second half of 

1 Harwell Stone, A HUlftiy of the Doctrinf a/ Ik? ffoty tAm foiriit p !_> p r 310. 

* Soziuitehrm Ylnr4tfii ttnd frrupf**rt r p, 2 hi \Vq diutild beware 

however, of Hfeiiij' in cnumi* 1 and 1\ of lie Fourth literati Connell jul attempt of the 
pm^-tly order to vindicate its fficludra Eopremacy over the const! nice. 'Hie need, in 
certain cose*, of ctmfessiau to lay persona ccmLiimed in tie taught by tbeokijdana. 

4j Para n # Causa xxxiO» m, t>e I Vciiten fift p EfisL L 

1 For the riews of twelfth-century Uiealaglaiii(a*peria|ly those i>f Peter the abate*) 
on thin itnputlaElL matter,, tee Fr, A. T#eta«rt, Lq au_r Z/rffttM dun* S’foffit# 

tfliinc drfiuit k Fill* jtytqua rx _Vf V* iflfc/e, pp. B5-IG2. For Ugucdo of Ferrara, op. cii 
pp. 2^4 
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the twelfth century the cathedra] chapter was gradually taking the place 
of the original electing body, the clergy anil people of the cathedral centre. 
The qualifications for office had been determined by the Third lAteran 
Council. The candidate for a bishopric must be at least thirty, for other 
offices with the care of souls at least twenty-five years of age* and of up¬ 
right diameter and a gotfll standard of education (c. 3). Though in disputed 
elections both greater merit and numerical majority were required to enable 
a candidate to succeed (c* 17 )* the methods of choice varied considerably, 
and in 131+5 it was time that they should be still further defined. In the 
twenty*third canon of the Council three forms were admitted, election by 
scrutiny* by inspiration, and by compromise* Le. in eases of disagreement 
by a committee chosen from the opposing parties* In election by scrutiny 
there was to be a secret billot, and the choice was to fall upon the man 
on whom the votes of all or of the major vd tanior par# concurred. The 
% te tnior was a n<KS 5 <>arv qualification; and if a majority candidate was found 
unworthy, a minority candidate worthy. Innocent would confirm the election 
of the latter 1 , It was his object to get nien of the best cliaractcr, and^ when 
possible* of learning and experience. He regularly and carefully exercised 
Ins right to examine the person of the elect and the method followed in 
the election* before he confirmed the chapter's choice. The canons hod to 
he observed. An illegitimate person might lie asked for, but could not be 
elected by the chapter: the election of Manger to the sec of Worcester 
was quadicd ill 1200 Ijecause the chapter had not humbly prayed for a 
dispensation on his behalf a , In 1308 there was a disputed election to the 
archbishopric of Tours: one aide had elected the chanter of Fans, the 
other their own dean. Innocent confirmed the choice of the side audoritatf 
rt vnmtro maioTy hut after ascertaining tliat the elected was well com- 
mended 1 , Not only did Innocent quash elections and make it his rule to 
punish chapters guilty nf irregular pnictice and ecclesiastical superiors who 
permitted it, but he held that failure to elect within a fixed time might 
lead* in the esse of a inetmjiolis, to Lhe election passing to the Papacy. 
The principles of the right of devolution (the word itself seems to have 
been first* used by Innocent) 1 were laid down in the General Council of 
1179 {ce, 3,8,17). Collation to higher ecclesiastical offices must take place 
within six months, in default of which it vms to jmlss to the immediate 
higher authority- In 1215 the principle was confirmed and its application 
was extended to ben (dices compulsorily vacated by clerks w ho hod more 
than otse cure of souls, if the patron did not appoint within three months 
(e. 29). It is noteworthy tliat the task of examining how benefices were 
distributed by lhe bishop and chapter was particularly entrusted to pro¬ 
vincial synods (e« 30 ) k 

* , 1 'DemtaL Qngor* IX lib. i t Tit vj, De Elretione, c. xjcii ; cf. c. iviL 

I Ibi 4 m tut 1 1%. A7* C.TL 1 X. MPL, Ottify* 1485. 

“* Gl J. BbciTHp D*U DQtMlitfiUfttJU v&mehatfkh nAcft hat hot kthfim hitrhttirtrhtj 
p, 180 sq. shews that the fljqam iau dates from early ia hb [Hintificate. 
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In two other ms the Papacy might intervene* The Po|M p alone 
authorised translation of bishops 1 . Innocent suspended Conrad of Hildes- 
helm For accepting the bishopric of Wttraburg, and* when William of 
Chitnny with the connivanee of liis metropolitan left Avrancheft for Angers* 
he threatened the bishop with suspension. In the second place, he had the 
right and, as lie expressed it, the duty in virtue |if his plenitude of power 
to provide for necessitous clergy j ns he said to the chapter of Ilarlehefcc 
(EIjiTiderH), **we art bound to occupy ourselves in securing to poor clerks 
means of existence/" He was pn?pired to step in and collate to prebends 
literate and imbenefirEs;! clerks of ^ikkI He asked theJKing of 

England arid Hiclnml of York to intervene with the canons of Y ork on 
behalf of his old Paris teacher, Peter of Corbel!* Though benefices w ere 
sometimes conferred Isv him on clerks of the Curia, the right was exercised 
with moderation. He was always dear about the principle underlying hts 
right to provide. 

In the sphere of organisation Innocent gave a vigorous impulse to synodal 
and capitular activity. So less than sixteen council’- were held by his 
legates in different cinml i-i > before tile great assembly of 1215. lint 
Lateral! Council ordered provincial round Is to he celebrated yearly liy 
metropolitans and the * canonical rules'" had to be read aloud. In every 
province there w m to be a triennial chapter of religious orders and regular 
canons which I sad not held such meetings previuudy, Abbott and priors 
were to attend and two abbots of the Cistercian* were to be present to 
instruct in the rule* of procedure followed by their order. The aim of these 
gatherings was to Ik? reform and the observation of the rule. In these 
chapter* visitors of the monasteries and nunneries of the order throughout 
the province were to he appointed; they were to go in the Pope's name to 
exempt as well as tu nan-exempt houses* end to report imegulariticn to the 
diocesan* and, in case of difficulty, to the Holy Bee* This order whs not 
popular with English Benedictine*, Its effect wo* to generaliw? representa¬ 
tion throughout Hie religion orders and to provide a greater system nf 
surveillance and discipline. To make the circle of uniformity complete* the 
thirteenth canon of the Council forfiadc the establishment nT itnv new 
religiou* older. 

Great stress laid on the need for in* l rue ting the clergy and laity 
and on the duty of preaching. Many biflhtipa, oliserveil the Council, were 
hindered from that duty by the size of their dioceses, by sickness, hostile 
incursion, or (a Scandal lieiiceforth not to be tolerated) lack of knowledge. 
In such ea*^ they must appoint and ordain in cathedral and other ehtnxhia 
preacher* and confessor* to supply the need. In conformity with the 
eighteenth canon of the Third Laterals Council, cadi cathedral and other 
church that can alford it must spare a prebend to support a master to 

1 ItecrefitL ffrrg&r. /A, Lik t f TJl vii^ He tm^!iitio[ie EpS^opi, r, ii. 

Sim* fM ji topics given by IK. El - Ujlj i 4, Jjr* f 'hfinnirtf# rf fr* ^ni j nwi/f# ttii 

AT au X/V* lirtte (Anri]Inc, 190ft), pp. 124-& 
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teach rierks mid other poor scholar* literal ore and and each 

metropolitan church should sustain a iheoiogmit also to instruct ifc priests 
and others in Holy Scripture mid the care of souls. In these canons Innocent 
had his eve upon the nascent universities, whose activities lie greatly on- 
courageth for it was he who lu^d backed the party of the future by 
reirogiiising the society of Paris masters as a legal corporation (1210-11) 
and by placing upon the chancellor restrictions which prohibited, in 
Dr RashdiilF* words, ^the efforts of a local hierarchy to keep education 
in lading-strings" (1*12); it was the policy of his legate, Nicholas of 
Tuscidpnij through the ordinance of 1214, to encourage the autonomy of 
the masters of Oxford in their struggle for corporate existence against the 
local burgesses. 

In the cut nuns upon the sacrament of marriage anil the immunity of 
clerical property from lav taxation innocent's legislation lind special effect 
upon the relations between Church and laity* In marriage the Church 
exercised the greatest influence ujjou social life lor, as is wel l known, by 
Innocent's time hhc had acquired exclusive right of legislation in nmti i- 
iiionini matters and most cognate questions. *ln the thirteenth century the 
canonists who turned their attention to the subject were chiefly engaged 
in determining the conditions necessary to make the act oi consent a valid 
one, and in working out a theory of impediments characterised by common 
sense: and leniency. Tor the Church found herself compelled to give up 
the “exogamic" system (as M, I^e Bras has termed it) by which marriages 
between relations uf the seventh degrae were prohibited, especially in view 
of the conditions In rural communities where the inhabitant* were largely 
interrelated. Innocent now had the prohibition on grounds of consanguinity 
confined to the firat four degrees only* and a similar simplification mode 
for cases of affinity. Clandestine marriages were forbidden* and the inten¬ 
tion of the parties, had to be publicly announced by the priest 1l he Church 
court* wen? directed only in very exceptional cases to mini if hearsay evidence 
of impediment; the witnesses giving it must lie grave and responsible persons 
and the sources of their information must be carefully indicated. 

Around the rbiim of the Church to hold her lands; independent of lay 
exactions a battle bad raged ever since the apparently indefinite increase 
in her possesions began to threaten secular lords with expropriation or the 
withholding of sendees. In the twelfth century it was the communes which 
with their egalitarian principles and peculiar needs had most of all denied 
this claim to * real immunity^ and had called upon the bishops and clergy 
in the cities to contribute to the cost of expedition* and the upkeep of 
defensive works.*The principle followed by the Church u B a* that laid down 
in the IteiTthim fur the bishop who w ished to raise any contribution from 
his flerks: any subsidy from clerical mitnovnbleft must be fYiriJafiFintf, a 
Voluntary gift, and made there only for “just and reasonable cause.' 1 It 
was in this spirit that the Third Lateral Council, after deploring secular 
1 CmiMi x, tJuaetfL uij e. 7- 
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eitortiDi^aiidajmthenifttiding those that mode them* forbadethe communal 
Authorities to levy *uch exactions unless the bishop and clergy saw that 
there was read need for it and the contributions of the laity wen? not 
sufficient for the purpose (e, 19, non mimiit). The canon liad little effect* 
After Alexander [IPs death the situation grew worse. Throughout Italy 
the demands of the secular authorities to bcx clerical property increased, 
and Jed to excommunication and frequently to a state of war within the 
city nr the eviction of the clergy \ Innocent constituted himself the defender 
of clerical property, as Lucius III and Clement El] had done; he got pro¬ 
vincial synods to use the interdict freely against the wicked cosijuLs and 
rectors, The forty-sixth clause of the Fourth Lateran Cotmdlstrengthened 
the canon of 1179 and opened up a new avenue of intervention. It covered 
the private property of clerks as well as the goods of the Church; and it 
added to the conditions upon which the subsidy might lie granted the 
stipulation that the Papacy shotiId be asked by the local clergy to give its 
authorisation before the {frail t was made, because in the past some of the 
contributions had been made unwisely. 

The canons on ecclesiastic^ J discipline Issued in 1S1£ followed in some 
respects the lines laid down by the legate Rol>ert da Common at Paris in 
1J£12 (or 12133) and at Rouen in I&l i The Paris assembly was, however, 
remarkable for the veiy detailed instructions it issued on the life and i no rats 
of the clergy and the conduct of monasteries and nunneries. The Lateral i 
Council, while ordering penalties for Ineontmency and drunkenness and 
regulating the dress and conduct of religious and secular clergy alike* was 
occupied with the larger administrative questions of the tenureof benefices, 
jurisdiction, and ecclesiastical censure. There must be no fraudulent re¬ 
signations; pin rail ties are forbidden; sons and illegitimate sons of canons 
must not succeed to prebends in their fathers’ 1 churches Rectors must pay 
their vicars a porilo tniffirien# and not beep them on starmtim-wages, and 
those in charge of parish churches must administer them in person and nut 
by vicars* unless the church h annexed to a prebend or an ofiice* in which 
case a properly paid vicar must be put in + Procurations may only be exacted 
when archdeacons or papal legates come in person, and these victors must 
nut exceed the tariff of entertainment laid dow n by the Third Lateral! 
Council, tior should prelates exact from their subordinates more than they 
are bound to furnish in such payments. In judicial matters* no clerk may 
extend his jurisdiction to the prejudice of secular justice. Appeals to a 
higher court should only be Diode for serious reasons which must be sub¬ 
mitted to, and considered valid by% the judge of hist insbuicc, and bringers 
of frivolous appeals must pay the costs of the action—this without pre¬ 
judice to the right of the Papacy to try the ^greater causes," No one may 
abuse the good faith of the Holy See and obtain letters citing his opponent 
before a court Christian more than two days juumey from his own natah 

1 Far examples Bee G, Le IJruH, l'Immunity nfelk (Ketitii!** 1G20) |jp, men! bis 

treatment of CL xlv( of the Fourth Latcrim, pp. 7* *q m 
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diocese, tmks both parties agree. Very careful rules were made for the 
ex Ann nation of clerks charged with misconduct: no accusation involving 
degradation of the defendant may be inode unless the accuser is willing; 
to undergo a similar penalty in the event of his case being unfounded, and 
the methods of prosecuting notorious evil-doers were defined* A properly 
attested record of every ease must be drawn up for the benefit of each party, 
a copy being kept by the court to prevent disputes arising out of the judg¬ 
ment. In owes of spoliation, the piniiftlfT who guts the judgment shall 
not lose his property by prescription, i.e. by not iwing able to enter into 
possesion of it within the specified year, but shall be put into possession 
of it even after a year’s delin'. No sentence of excommunication may he 
uttered without due canonical admonition, and never without certain and 
valid reason; in casus where the sentence was unfounded and the utterer 
refused to withdraw it, complaint to a superior judge was permitted. 

Upon foundations such as wt luivs tned to depict rather than upon the 
half-successful, half-baffled effort to win temporal [lower rested the papal 
theocracy. Its dogma, its rite, its organisation, its system of justice —these, 
as Innocent know, were its abiding possession!* Yet a material and temporal 
superstructure- hurl to lie built in a rough age in which respect for power 
and acquisition competed, and often successfully, with reverence for law 
and right, an age in some respects extraordinarily materialist and extra¬ 
ordinarily devoted to tradition. That tradition was not of the Rome 
whither the Christ of legend turned again to be crucified, Rome red w ith 
die blood of martyrs or bewildering with her churches, but of the city 
of the earlier Emperors, marble-white and mighty, the tamer of the East, 
the terror of the farthest Wert. The magic of this Pagan past wrought 
silently in the lives of the greatest Italian Popes of the Middle Ages* At 
its best it gave them their genius for uniformity and discipline, their large 
and splendid solicitude fur their subjects. It was Innocent III who in a 
sermon on an anniversary of his consecration gave noblest expression 
to their ideal; “Nam eeteri vocati sunt in partem sollicitudinis, solus 
ante hi Petrus nssumptus ert in plenitudmem potestatis. Ill signum spi rit¬ 
ual jum cantulit mihi mitmrn, in sigiium temporal him dedit mihi coroimm; 
initram pro s&cerdotio, eoronam [iro regno, illius uie constituens vienrium, 
qui habet in vestJmento et in femoro siio scriptum, 11 Sex re gum ct Dominm 
dominant ion: Sacerdox In aekrnum^ secundum ondmeiu Mitehisedtvh." 




CHAPTER II 

PHILIP OF SWABIA AND OTTO IV. 

tt 

With the death of the Emp^jor Henry VI the great -schemes of the 
House of Ilohmstaufen for uni vernal dominion iuu\ hereditary rule collapsed 
com plehfijjf* The rhon* tbit followed reveals the slenderness of the 
foundations tm which Frederick Bit rbirossa and hi.s son had hut Hi: when 
tile master hand atid the master mind were in ken nway T the whole edifice 
cram bled* It \s not to be supposed, however, that n states] mm so acute 
and sq far-sighted as Hemy VI was blind to the dangers of the future. 
Indeed his last act% his release of Richard I of England from his feudal 
obligations 1 and his testament, were dearly intended to minimise the 
disaster which his death before he bar) completed his task won hi inevitably 
bring. During the last years of his life he hud spent much time atid effort 
in the attempt to secure tlac friendship of tho*e powers which were his 
natural enemies—the Papacy and England—both so nearly allied with 
liisi opponents at home, the Welfs. With England he had been auceeshftd; 
but Celestine HI bid stubbornly resisted all his advance^ had uncom¬ 
promisingly rejected the very big wn pension* Henry had Ikfcn prepared 
to make in order to obtain a lasting peace with the Curia. Nevertheless, 
what he hud failed to bring to pass m his lifetime, Henry hoped might 
he achieved after his death. This clearly was the intention of the testament 
It was tiis hope that by making substantial concessions to the Pope he 
would save wdtat he deemed essential for Iris son—the Empire and Sicily. 
These concessions amounted to the recognition of the feudal relationship 
of the kingdom of Sicily to the Papacy and the restoration of the lands 
of the Countess Matilda. It was further stipulated that Markward of 
Anwviler should hnld his extensive paasesaions in Central Italy, the 
dukedom of Ravenna and the March of Ancona, in fee from the Pope, 
This h the substance of the fragment of the original document^ hich the 
author of the Getin ftmtxm&i /// bis thought fit to record*. That the 
testament did not affect the situation was due to the fact that the man 
to whom it was entrusted, Mark ward, did not disclose it, and it only 

1 On the interpretation of the iwo jmisagiH of llovcdcii {Roll* Series, ad. Stubbs, 

I IT, m and IV, 30) w hieh stipply the evidence for this fai t , WblEvimina, Philipp 
Sektt^¥fn M pp- +33 flqqv The niKusv from vraftiage was jirebsbly included in the 
testament. # 

a ** reprisited m &R-HI, (h/i*L ^ It* gwralnejiera has frequently 

IfSJi called in question. Fiektr, Uberilm Tettammi Kaitrr Heinrich* VI, contends 
Unit it Wtt farmed nr at imy rate tampeml iritli by Mftrfcwanl; Gerlidi. Iku K'tto- 
mmt lltinrifl* VI, that it hw a papal forgery. lint tbe aiyii monte of Wmkelnumti' 
op. fij, pp. I't!5 fh)ij. in fiii'oiir of it* )pcnuina clinncter *rtf iiinv iretietaJIv aecnntoil. 
Ct Hiifipe, Dtutte&r KoijrergHcMte, |i, £0] f n. i. 
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acriikn tally crime to light in July 1200 when the victorious papal troops 
rified his kiggiige after the battle uf Monreale and discovered it* By 
this time the whole portion was altei-ed by three year* of civil disturbiuit.es. 

It may however Iju tluubtdl whether, even if the document had been 
made public immediately after Henry’s death, it would have proved 
acceptable to the parties concerned, Frederick, it is true, had been 
elected King of the Romans during hi* fathers lifetime; but there was 
a strong feeling mining some of the pFinrea that this practice savoured 
too much of hereditary succession* that it prejudiced their right of free 
election and at any rate that an in hint of two years old was not the 
appropriate person to set at the bead of affairs at so critical a moment in 
German history. Moreover there was the Pope to reckon with. Celestial 
despite his ninety years, had battled manfully against the aggressive policy 
of Henrv VI and had refused many tempting offer* in Kb efforts to main¬ 
tain the independence of the Curia, Would not the acceptance of the will 
entail the sacrifice of much that he luid been lighting for? It would mean 
at least the union of Sidly with the Empire. Cdertine outlived, his 
opponent but a few month-> mid the interefj|* of the Chun.il passed into 
younger, abler, and more energetic hands. 

Of the five sons uf Frederick Barbamskt three were already dead 1 . Of 
the two survivors* Otto, Count Palatine of Burgundy, wu* too inefficient 
and too much occupied with the coin-eni* of Ids county to be seriously 
though I of. Philip, the youngest and in character the most attractive of 
the family, though trained for the Church and even elected while still a 
liny to the sen of Wurzburg, had subsequently renounced his order*; in 
1193 he had been enfeoffed w ith the duchy of Tuscany and w ith the hinds 
of Matilda, and on the death of his brother Conrad in the following year 
he had succeeded to the family duchy of Swabia, He was now a handsome 
young man of some 22 yearn of age, with fair hair and a comely and 
pleasing expression; tw mild, kindly, mid generous disposition won for 
him the affection uf his friends, the respect uf his opponents Arnold uf 
Lubeck, whose sympathies were on the side of the Welf*, dues not ntint 
his pmis* t£ he was a man endowed with many virtues, for he was gentle, 
humble, and courteon*.* But perhaps his very virtues made him less fitted 
to cope with the difficulties of his position: he was too refined, too much 
of a gentleman for the rude times m which he lived; he was uot ft great 
statesman or a great soldier; he hacked judgment, the power of decision, 
the gift of leadership; he could comma lid the n flection but uot the 
discipline of his supporters. But even iiefore Henry* death his good 
i| mil i ties had narked him out as the future champion of the fortunes of 
his house. He had been closely in the confidence of the Etiijiemr, who 
early in llif? bud entrusted him with the task of conducting his son frAtn 
* ^Fufigno to Germany fur his coroufttion; he hud already crossed the Alps 

i Tii( wcuJiil tfoiij Frederick, had succumbed to the pestilence at Acre in JlftJ 
mid tlie third, Cwsiwii tad bee it killed 111 * lend tfitli hertboltl of /Hhf iilgBil in 1 LOS. 
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and Imd reached Montcfiascone in the neighbourhood uf Rome on hb way 
to meet the boy when he heard the new s of his brother 1 * death. The event 
was heralded by risings against German role in all parts of Italy, Philipp 
in danger for his life, was compel let l hastily to retrace his steps* and not 
without difficulty regained Germany in safety 1 . 

There everything wits already in a state of anarchy and confusion. To 
the obvious causes for such a state of things was added the misery created 
by the failure of the harvest in two successive years and the conscqiicxit 
high price of com. It was not a time to set a child on the throne; 
Frederick had not been baptised when he wat*elected King of the Romans; 
thin was excuse enough for nullifying an election to w hich scarcely anyone 
wished to adhere. However honestly Philip may have wished to promote 
the cauue of hi* young nephew— and there is no reason to doubt that he 
sincerely tried to do so 3 —lie must soon have been persuaded that the 
interests uf his country uu Its* than those of hi# bouse required him to 
abandon a course of aciidh which it would have been sheer madness to 
pursue. At a meeting of hi* supporters held at Chmtmas at Hagenau he 
was adopted ah a candidate; atlchtcrslmusen in Thuringia on 6 March 1 198 
he gave a reluctant consent, and tw o days later at Muhlhauscn near Erfurt 
he was duly elected by a large and representative gathering uf princes. 

But In tlie meanwhile the opponents of the house of llohcnstaufen T a 
powerful group of nobles in Westphalia and the district of the lower 
Rhine, Imd not Ijeen idle. Their leader, Adolf of Aliena, Archbishop of 
Cologne, wm f in the absence of the Archbishop of May cnee, who was away 
on crusade, the chief primate in Germany. Both in his private and in his 
official capacity he was a man of much consequence* The family had 
almost secured the great see as an appanage of their house* for no less than 
five of its members held the archbishopric in the course of a hundred 
years’. The family possessions, which included the counties of Berg, 
Aliena, Murk* and Iseuburg, surrounded the city of Cologne on the right 

1 It was probably during liis short stay in July on thin aceaalon that Gelatine III 
published the jfciiteucu uf exconnrtu ciicatio ei against him For hk earlier attack* un 
|»apU territory'. ^ Hlnkrlmnim, */*. tiL pp. 01 zuifi 4SM3 nq. 4 

J See especially Philip 1 * letter to Innocent iu 112HU (MGR. fbiM*. ii. 10 hq.) in 
which ht say* dial lie tried to induce the princos by ]utter* and envoy* to arevpt 
Frederick. 

* Adolf I, Count of Brrg 

r- — 1 -----1 

Adolf J r, (.'urn it nf Berg Unliw, Arrhhtohon of Culugue 

_ | I13I-3T 

Elierlkiird, Frederick, brinio, Hi^lbert I, 

Coy lit uf Arehbiahop of Artbbidiop of C ount of 

t AIteiia Cologne ] J 5G--W Ctfogn e 1101 -93 Berg 

i ^ ^ —i —^ f-"——J—s—— 

AnmH, Adolf, Frederick, Adolf RJ^ EiifJbert, * 

Count pf Archbishop of Count of Count of Archbishop of 
Allen* Cologne 1193-1203 Mark Herg Odogi»o 

Counl of Berg 1218-2,5 
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lunik of the Khtn«% the rich fiefs- attached to the m. j c enclosed it on the left; 
by the partition of the Welf estates on the fall of Henry the Lion, the 
A rchbishops of Cologne had acquired ducal authority over Westphalia. 
Aidiliihop Adolf was therefore in a strung position. Already he had taken 
a prominent pzirt in opposing the ambitious policy of the Hoheiistnufcn 
when hv hud resisted .sL^eeasfully the plan of Henry VI of making the 
German kingship hereditary. Then, as now in the present crisis* his 
importance was enhanced by the fact that long custom hful attached to 
his office the function of crowning the king-elect, 

Aboqt Christmas 1 UY1 he called together his party at Andernaeh to 
consider possible candidates; many names were suggested and mnvassed 
before a suitable person could be found to accept the expensive and 
hazardous honour of becoming the chosen rival of the Hohensbuifell. it 
was even m\d that the Kings of England and Prance w ere considered and 
rejected 1 . I) Like Bernard of Saxony was approached* but he gave a 
peremptory refusal: it would cost, he mid, too iiftach money and bloodshed, 
besides he was too hit to under bike so energetic a rule; so he drifted away 
to the other side and took A pmnihiuiit pu# in the election of Philip* 
lierthokl of Zahringen, to whom the crown was next offered* was at first 
prepared to consider the iden; hut he found it nltogether beyond his 
means to satisfy the exorbitant demands of Jus supporters; moreover, he 
seems od second thoughts tu have had some care for the Interests of his 
country, foe 1 he declared that fur his part he would not lie the cause of a 
schism in the kingdom. So he withdrew his candidature* mid he too 
crossed over to Philip who was ready with his purse to recoup him for the 
Urge sums of money he luid already incurred on his abortive election. 

The English ambassador* were presaint at the adjourned meeting of the 
auti-Hohenstaufen party which met at Cologne in February, and it was 
their influence that brought Richard's nephews, the suns of Henry the 
Lion, into the field 3 . The eldest, Henry, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
was away on crusade*, and so wo# passed over in favour of his younger 
brother, Otto, Horn about 1I75 T Otto was almost cm exact contemporary 
of his riw*l; he had spent his boyhood chiefly at the English court, 
whither lie had followed his exiled father in 1182, in England itself, in 
Nurnuindy, or in Aquitaine. His uncle Richard, whom in character he 
somewhi.it resembled* had from the beginning of his reign shew n a marked 
interest in the boy's fortunes. As early os 11SMJ he had given him the 
earldom of York, but ow ing to resistance on the part of the Yorkshire- 
tneh to their new 1 lord, he hud changed the gift to the county of La Marche. 
In IIJ)4 Otto wts one of the hostages at the court of the Emperor 

1 (tami*? of Canterbury, ctf. Stubbs (Rolta Series), i> 

5 See Philip'saccount of thevlwrlioci, Mt;H p ftatrf. u t p. 12: **recepts mulU premia 
* Aufflfc, qua magtii vlri sq» turntjiii rant* nostrum Oddouem 

com item Pfci&vl# elsgerujfct.^ 

* Hut Buchner, Iter Pfutsfraf bri dir Doppdmtkt.+< I l£3ti {Ffctgnte 

Wrmifn/j I^IO^ maminim I tint he wns present and prumott^l hid bnilherV caudidalmt. 
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Henry VI for the piyraftit of hh uncled ransom. Released Irom captivity t 
Richard continued to promote his nephew's welfare; n project was eel on 
foot to secure for him the succession to the Scottish throne by marrying 
him to Margaret* the daughter and bnie^ ut Williatu tlie Lion, And when 
this fell through he wtis enfeoffed with the county of Poitou (lltMi)- 
It would be a great stroke of policy if Hid inn I ecu lid now secure for his 
nephew the imperial throne; for it would strengthen enormously his 
position nguiust Philip Augustus * He was prepared to spend much money 
and labour to I'^rrv a project so much to his advantage to a aucec^Sfeful 

conclusion. 4 

Personally Otto wiia not a man \o attract supporters. To the gentle 
Hohenstmdcn, the rather boorish Wtdf presen ts a atriking contrast He 
was a tall, powerfully built, athletic young man; like his uncle, King 
Richard* a brave, dashing, impetuous soldier who “roaring like a lira* 
whelp, incited by the desire of plunder, eager for the battle, fought for 
victory or death." 1 But Axis is fill that can l>e *aid for him. He had to 
intellectual gifts; he w m proud ami stupid, obstinate and lacking in 
diplomatic skill. In thU regard he may boom strangely unfitted for the 
position he had been chosen to fill; but other and more obvious men bad 
been approached without success, for it was not altogether an enviable ta*k 
to lead a small group of malcontents against the great power that the 
Hohecibtuufen could command ill Germany. Otto was something of a pis 
alter* and its such lie hud much to cODmnend him; the money which wan 
forthcoming from England appealed strongly to the German princes* and 
tte dose commercial connexion IjetwiHiti England and Cologne assured him 
a welcome in that city, which liad long been prominent as the centre of 
ojiti-Huheu^taiifen feeling, So at all adjourned meeting held at Andefnndi 
alioui Easter time his candidature wan definitely adopted; Count Emieh 
ofLriningcD was despatched to fetch him from Poitou. On 17 May he 
wm at Liege whence, accompanied by Archbishop Adolf, he proceeded to 
Cologne. 

From the arrival at Cologne events moved rapidly. Ihiii iedlately after 
bin formal election on 1) June he marched on Aixda-Cbapdlc; tie handful 
of knights, that Philip laid thrown into the town could offer no effective 
distance lo the large forces Otto brought ugaimt It, After a shortsiege 
it foil into his hands (10 July ). On the 11th he strengthened hi* position 
among the princes of the Netjierl&uds by I it troth big himself to the 
daughter of the Duke of Brabant; on the 12 th he was crow ned by the 
Archbishop of Cologne in the groat church at Aixda-Chupelte. However 
irrcgulLir and unrvpiusentative hi* election might be, thp fact that he had 
been crowned in the traditional place of com nation and at the hands of 
the man whose right to perform it w.us sanctioned by the custom of two 

1 Arnold of Lnlwk, vi t 2„ ,d regies qtcutuhiH Ilhjei^" iul nfclusiun to the fimitiy 
asmta %1'e-ir (whelp). See Pertz uyle to Ijl^ rthian uf Aruold, SGI 'S, p, m 22fi. Ptrrhap* 
lhpr« is also iii allusion uj bis father Ueurkua Lev. 
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centuries weighed heavily in hi* favour 1 * . It was nearly two months later, 
8 September* that Philip was crowned, and then not at Aix hut at 
Maveiu’c, not bv the Archbishop uf Cologne but by the Archbishop of 
Tarant&iae. 

The dreumstance* of the coronation> however, were the only real asset 
in Otto* favour; the position of partbs shewed an overwhelming prejHin- 
demure on the side of hfs opponent. Outside his narrow sphere in the 
north-west of Germany Otto could count only on two princes* the Bishop 
of Strasbourg and the fount of Dogsburg, who happened to be at feud 
with the house of Hohenstaufom w While only Cologne and pari of 
Westphalia favoured Oiio" Arnold of Lubeck tells us 5 , “the whole 
strength of the Empire supported Philips and he mentions the princes 
of Franconia Saxony, Swabia, Bavaria* and Thuringia; Ottokar of 
Bohemia was won for his cause by the judicious grant of a royal title. 
Even Innocent III hinteelfwa* bound to admit that Philip was elated by 
the majority and the more dignified of the princes 3 * ; the powerful body 
of imperial Miniytt*rkiU#+ the court officials, bo numerous they were, Philip 
tells as, that he call scarcely count them, were ranged on the game side. 
Even in that part of Germany—-the north-west—where OttoV influence 
was strongest, Philip could rely upon some support, on the Bishop of 
Liege, for example, on Walnud* sou of the Duke of Limburg, and on the 
Archbishop of Treves; for although the latter had been associated with 
Adolf in tlve negotiations with Berthold of Zuhringcn, he haul changed over 
to the wide of Phi I ip lie fore the electiol 1 t if 0tto. \ V bile Phi I i p had the w i de 
and rich personal estates of the Hohenstaufen family and the great treasure 
amassed bv the late Emperor at his disposal, Otto had merely the 
relatively small estates of the Welfs round Brunswick md Limeburg and 
hut a slender income. He was indeed financed almost entirely by hi* unde, 
the King of England. This reliance of Otto on a foreign power made the 
q motion an in ten intmiml one; for in consequence of it Philip hastened 
to revive the old Hohenstaufen-Gapetiau alliance which Henry VI had 
broken off The compact with Philip Augustus was made a few days after 
the election of Otto {3*9 June) and was directed not only against Otto and 
the King of England, but against their ally, Baldwin of Flanders, whose 
lands within the Empire (imperial Hander*) the French king was given 
permission to plunder and occupy - , 

1 Em phi*}# i* §hm la these points in the letter of Otto's elector# to the Pope 
(MGH, * k/mt. ii, 24} sad of Otto himself (Rr$. rf<= rvg. imp, no, 20> 3 i 11 often urged by 
IchhhvjlL 111, cspeeiftlly In this ddibtrath. CF, al* -■inn, ei- Hl&ch s p. 7-; Otto 

de Btruun, td. Hqfwktcr, c* 46; Barehunl of l ? rs[wr^, ed, Holder-l^ffger wnl voti 

SsmBciu^ p, pn>|ieniiit elecii regefl, uterque ul occujwt st^lesn re^ui Aqaiigmuj. " 

Both Philip siict FrefEeriek FI thought it wtae to rn!|®at the coronation cerenmny 
Aix njivii they diftur^l lliu town. 

S ** ? vi. 2. 

1 In the Rtfc imp r iso. 29. 

■ MG0, £«wf. n f 1. 

c. uEUr a. vot, vl eif. n* 4 
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At the critical time of the elections many of the German princes were 
still absent In Syria; their gradual return in the course of the following 
year was therefore a matter uf the keenest interest to the two combatants* 
Archbishop Hart wig of Bremen* Count Adolf of Holstein, Dietrich, 
Margrave of Melton, who brought with him the whole weight of the family 
of Wettin, added considerably to the strength of Philip's position in the 
north and east of Germany; for Otto, on the other hand, the return of 
his brother, the Count Palatine, Ind uf lib? intended father-in-law Henry, 
Duke of Brabant* eomiterbahmced the gains of his rival, Then Herman* 
the landgrave of Thuringia, returned, ready now» as at all times during 
the civil war, to place his services in the I muds of the highest bidder; and 
he was promptly bought by Otto \ Almost last of all to arrive was the 
3 suits who, had lie been on the spot at the critical moment* might have 
staved the situation, Conrad, Archbishop of Mfcjeuce* the Areh-Oiaiirellor, 
who threw in hi* lot with neither Hide, but hoped lo retrieve the portion 
by maintaining the legality of the election of Frederick in 1196 . 

An interval of about three months separated the elect ions of the two 
kings. It is a remarkable f^ct that no attempt was made by Philip to 
use this valuable time to crush his opponents in the Rhineland. On the 
contrary* it was not until well on in the summer of 119 B ill At he struck 
the first blow. This was an unsureiossful attempt to bring to submission 
the two supporters of the Wejf cause in Alsace, the Bishup of Strasbourg 
and die Count of Dagsburg, who, from the geographical position of their 
lands, were a constant menace to Philip's own family estates in Swabia. 
The attack was characteristic of the warfare which mlennittunfclv for some 
sixteen yeans spread desolation and ruin throughout Germany: the country 
was devastated* the towns pillaged and burnt* the inhabitants subjected 
to the most loathsome ignominies. Little can he said for the conduct of 
any of the armies that shared in tlvis wanton work of destruction, but the 
most brutal* the most revolting atrocities if we may believe contemporary 
accounts wire perpetrated by the Bohemian reddien; fighting under the 
standard of King Ottokar, who* we are told, u would never undertake a 
campaign unices they were given free licence of plundering ,^ 1 m 

The raid again si Strasbourg took place l>efore his coronation. After that 
event Philip pushed northward down the It I line, and* with only a little 
fighting at the crossing of the Moselle* managed to get w ithin a couple of 

1 Accfiniiug to Barchan! {jk S3) fkrniitu himself hnped In n^iiire the crown. 

1 Sw? r r\?. t 'hron. Rr$. Cattm. ed, HTftitx, StJt-S, p f Bilr ** SivrirtimruiLrdem 
omni has Lndmttmti* spolblnm uko trfMmijprito*, in phuma lertEialitmK mri&tnbuit, 
S3ei|cin monslnidse himUam ai hallo im|K>$ueru:nt, versa e hi s fjini^ul raudam c*balJj/ + 
A medic* id farm of tarrinjf and feathering. 

* 3 Arnold cfLfltwtk, rr T fi, Vf. I'hnm. RrhthnrtiAhninn, ME If* Script. xxjc r p. 600 j 
ff L’bkiLmqiH! [OltokjLr]4N^irLiEi3i»|jiiusti4jbi virgin umdnflnmdo, matrimonii ML>panu:io p 
frinrhinnnlidtam ft viduarum ntfumhi uh ei-i mrroptio ^erj^tmtu eft, Hennpio civi¬ 
ta tes ileila^mnitit, viiminhilLhu.-i uuduviarnai ct luoiuL-tcrionjm mini me fwi refutes, 
wer» jirofatita tubtinertmL ' 1 
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miles of Cologne itself. He might then and there, thought the historian 
ofTrfcvf?, have taken the city, whose rutiiud walls offered no obstacle to an 
ass&tiLi, and so have ended the civil war in the year of its outbreak. But the 
advance of the Duke of Brabant made Philip cautious, mid the opportunity 
was lowt, fur soon the news from Thuringia brought the rival kings hurrying 
eastward to this new theatre of war. Here the Landgrave Herman was 
trying to get possession of the two inipcriol towns, Nordhnu&en and Saa]- 
feid, which find been granted him na part of the bribe which had secured 
his services for Otto. Both were captured befure the end of the year,, and 
Goslar was only saved by the timely appearance of Philip (5 January 1199), 
Neither side had gained any decisive advantage by the lighting of 1198, 
and each seemed reluctant to renew- hostilities in the next year* the 6i*fc 
six months, from the military point of view, were a blank. At last in June 
Otto attempted an advance tip the Rhine, hut he could get no farther than 
Ruppard, a few miles south of CohleiiK which he had burnt on his march— 
the only recorded incident in this otherwise uneventful campaign. Never¬ 
theless* uneventful as it was, it had serious consequences for Otto: it 
displayed his weakness to the world; the conjjdeiioe of his supporter* was 
shaken, and even the burghers of Cologne entertained doubts of the wisdom 
of their urchbishDp in promoting a rival to the HohensteufenS 

Philip's fortunes rose as rapidly a* Gfcto’s declined. On his second 
expedition against Strasbourg* the Bishop, Conrad, and his ally, the Count 
of Dagsburg, made their submission. In Alsace be was joined by Henry of 
Kalden, Marshal of the Empire, and Conrad of I T rslingen* Duke of Spoleto, 
two of the finest soldiers of their day, trained In the Italian wars of the 
Emperor Henry VL These successes and the obvious waning of Otto's tau.se 
were su t Helen t to bring the landgrave of Thuringia to Philip sside. Herman 
by his numerous tergiversations* amassed a great treasure in money and 
estates; but in justice it should be said of him that he made better use of 
his perhaps misgotteu gains than many a noble who acquired wealth out 
of the d vil wars. He was a great patron of art and li terature; in in nesl ngera 
thronged his hospitable court; Walther von der Vogdwddc, Wolfram von 
Eschcnlnuri), and many others enjoyed Ins liberal patronage. The magni¬ 
ficent halls of the Wart burg, the scene of the part-lege ndary* part-historical 
contest of minstrels, the Wnrtlmrgkrk^ still stand to commemorate [jer- 
hups the greatest among the promoters of thearts in the thirteenthcentury*. 

By the end of the year Philip's position in the north-east of Germany 
was assured. The Bishops of I Lilbcrstndt mid Usnabruck, who had hitherto 
remained neutral* now definitely declared for him; and the Christmas 
1 Chrm. Ifctj. C&btti* p. LOO, 

a lie changed sidoi in 111K8, llftO, 1202, 12*34. l2Ga, ami 12KL 
5 Die period of the Civil W &r ia eottspiouoafi for its literary activity. It is tlte 
jrreateid epoch of iientuiri mediev«lJyric and epic poetry# la these years were p™- 
tmevd uot only the Iwwt work of the iuEunrriitijrefr, hut sJjo the epics, the .Vi>- 
beUtttgmf iVd f tlie Farmjkt of Wolfram of E^chenhoch, the Jnjrfan mid of 

(ifitLfri^i) of Strjwhn iir^, 
rii, U s 
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festival, wliun he rude crowned with hi* queen Irene through the streets 
of Magdeburg, marks the official recognition of his title in Saxony*; It 
dodtfl for Philip a year of conspicuous success, 

Otto on the other band, who spent Christmas in the neighbourhood of 
Guslar, could loot back on the events of the year with anything but satis¬ 
faction. Me had lost ground steadily; his allie^in Alsace and Ilmiringia 
I'liul deserted him, and, most calamitous of all, King Richard* to whose 
energy and financial aid he largely owed his election, died of an arrow 
tixtud while besieging the castle of Chaims oti li April, He could expec t 
little from John, There is evidence for the payment of certain sum* in the 
summer of 1100% but in the following January the preliminaries were 
arranged for the treaty with Philip Augustus winch was finally concluded 
at Le Goulet in May; by the terms of that treaty John bound himself to 
withdraw his support from Otto, When therefore the hitter sent his 
brothers Henry and William to England in September for the legacy in 
jewels bequeathed to him by Richard* John refused to hand it over, taking 
his stand on his agreement with the King of France* If Otto meant to 
continue the contest* he rni^l seek for allies elsewhere; he must get the 
Pope to declare openly in his favour. 

In Italy a strong reaction against German domination had followed 
immedlately on Henry VPs death. Everywhere the German official* were 
attacked and driven out, the German garrisons were expelled from their 
fortresses, The Papacy m not slow to take advantage of these general 
rebellious, Celts tine 111 in his last days had begun the work of annexation 
winch Inn successor Innocent HI carried on with characteristic energy + Papal 
legate* fomented and made use of the prevalent anti-German feeling. In 
his duchy of Sj*oleto Conrad of Urslingen made w hat resisfamoe he could, 
hut he was isolated and could expect no help from Germany; he tried to 
save his pod Li on by attempting unsuccessfully to bribe the Pope; then he 
submitted unconditionally at Nami in April 1198* and retired a little Inter 
across the Alps to the vamp of Philip, A papal rector superseded an im¬ 
perial duke in Spuleto. Mark ward of Amveiler, after struggling vainly 
against the adverse forces* was driven from the March of Aik*ii& which* 
like Spoleto* was annexed to the Papal State*. Mark ward withdrew to the 
south* to Apulia and Sicily* where ho and Dit-puld of Acerra* despite the 
Efforts of Innocent* were long able to hold their own. 

In Lombardy and Tuscany anti-imperialist leagues wore revived under 
papal influence. But though they were anxious enough to throw oft'Genu an 
domination, to cast out German officials* they were not prepared to submit 

1 See the poem of VVnliher vim dor Y'ugclwuide (ed. Paul* flSJ mid ok) Lbu §rwphie 
account m die (h*td Kjn^pQrum J7a fhcrMiadmrium (MGH, Scrip(- r ijuii, p. 113) T 
'Han Jkutlinr feu probably iu eyewitness. Cf. Bahiaer* lfc$, v + no. 32 a. 

1 See KlcnM. JQitf draiithm Furrfrn *m IHeiUtt c Irr WVWniiTc^j \>. I £6; but his 
iuturpretatUai of the eutri® in the Charter FuUm od r Hardy, i p pt i T pp, 31 and :\\ r 
b disputed by Holler, Imukxnz Iff wad Wo / l r , in Paprifrtm uad firtit*r£utti 1 (/feu/ 
Kehr nun GrtKirUiag tjarstbrarht) „ p. 4tHi a 2, 
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U* papal domination or pupal officials in their place. Innocent, not content 
with the annexation of sou thern Tuscany and of the long-dbputed bequest 
of Matilda, claimed the whole of Tuscany as an integral part of the domain 
of the Church of Rome {%] February 1138), and to this claim the Tuscan 
town* offered a stubborn resistance. 

But the success that ^nnocent had achieved in Italy was in no small 
measure due to the civil war In Germany, and the prolongation of the war 
while ho was consolidating his gains would be of inestimable service to 
him + This fact account* for the attitude of neutrality which he adopted 
in the opening phase of the .struggle. Rut that he nnist ultimately Ijc in¬ 
volved was obvious; with the election of the King of the Roman* the Pope 
had properly nothing to do—that was an affair of the German prince* alone 
,—but it wits admitted on all sides that only the Pope could confer the im- 
|K-rial title and dignity. Accordingly both parties addressed letter* to 
Innocent announcing their respective elections auid soliciting what he alone 
could give—the imperial crown. 

Otto In a letter written probably in the kte summer of 1138® reminded 
Innocent of the services his father had rendered to the Holy Sec by 
championing its cause against the HohenstAufeti; lie tells of his coronation 
and how he had then sworn to maintain the right* and possessions of the 
Church of House and of the other churches of the Empire, and finally how 
he would renounce for the future u the detestable custom*" of the iut *pokh 
In return he asks that the Pope will grant hi in l he imperial crown* ex- 
communicate the electors of Philip, alisohe his partisans from their oath 
of allegiance,, and lastly publish broadcast through Germany the sentence 
of excoiii muni cation against Philip himself. Here there was nothing dero¬ 
gatory to the position and prerogatives of the king: a mere formal oath to 
maintain the rights and possesion* of the Church and the renunciation of 
an admitted abuse. Not so with hi* electors. In the letter signed by Arch- 
bishop Adolf, the Duke of Brabant, and six other princes, not only imperial 
coronation hut papal confirmation of the election is requested. Tin* was 
admitting a dangerous claim of the Pope* and one which led directly to 
papal interference in the election itself 3 . 

Philip, in the letter which he addressed to the Pope either on the day 
of his coronation or soon after* makes no other allusion to the event than 
in styling himself /Art gratia Romanorum rex ti &ntrjM‘r augwtmi it 
simply contains an excuse for having retained the Po[xA> legate, the Rishup 
of Sutri, so long at his court, and the first real intimation of the facts was 
made in the impressive declaration of hi* supporters at Spires on May 
1199. It ■wjiN signed by twenty-sis princes, and twenty-four other*, who 
were not present at the diet, intimated their consent in writing. The two 

1 Put W, M. Pf'lL^ HJ. xlvi (1920} argue* for tlie spring of 1100. 

s F riifi ricmnnil fhr ircnulieti is ciln-n i unite in the individ mil tetters of Ai3r»]f f the 
Count nf Fbtfufam, tlia Count of Dagaburg, the King of England, ami ihe pnlestA 
of Milan- The letter*^ included in hi twenty fiyutram d* nvgotfaimpiriit ihh, 3^10. 
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lists, taken together, reveal the overwhelming strength ot thelltihenstaufeu 
party in Germany. They inchide the Patriarch uf Aqtiileis, the Arch¬ 
bishops of Magdeburg, Treves, Bremen* and Bes&npm, and twenty-three 
bishops amung them three out of the live suftFftganfl of the diocese of 
Cologne, The secular princes were reprinted by the King of Bohemia 
and his brother the Margrave of Moravia; the Hikes of Saxony t Bavurku 
Austria, Moran, hirmine, ZiihrjngC‘1^ and Carinthia; Philips brother, 
the Count Palatine of Burgundy, and the Margrave* of Meissen and 
Brandenburg. After informing the Pope that they have lawfully elected 
Philip ih hnpcraforfm Rvmanl mUl they explain bow, on account of the 
resistance of a few princes, they met together in the preceding January 
at Nuremberg, and there unanimously promised to give him their support 
aguinsl: a]] who opposed Ivis authority “in t he Empire and in the hunts 
which his most serene brother held"; they request the Pope not to 
interfere in any way w ith the rights of the Empire, while they for their 
part will see that the rights of the Church fire not diminished or infringed; 
they beg him further to lend bin support to Markwanl^Manpiertsof Ancona, 
Duke of Ravenna, and pi actmlor of the kingdom of Sicily — an array of 
titles which could scarcely fail to arouse the anger of Innocent, They close 
by announcing a speedy expedition to Italy for the imperial coronation* 
The letter may rank with the best efforts of the chancery of Frederick 
Barborossa and Henry V[. It is a bold, uneqnavtKid insertion uf the 
Ilohcastaiifeii policy as maintained by these two Emperors. There is 
no request for confirmation; the hiwfutnass of the election is taken fur 
granted; so too is the right to the imperial crown, Innocent is merely 
asked nut to interfere in matters that do not concern hitn, but to render 
assistance to the imperial representative in Italy, Innocente greatest 
enemy, Markwanl. 

Bufc before this uncompromising letter had been dispatched, Innocent 
had already abandoned hb neutrality. The death of Richard I (U April 
1190), on whom Otto staked fdl Ids hopes, meant the ubin^l tnevitable 
victory of the H obeii* taufeii. Innocent, who had no illusions about the 
character of RichnnPs successor, might mi tv expect to see the Victorious 
Philip marching through Italy, re-establishing as he went the imperial 
control in those lands which he, Innocent, had so recently annexed to the 
Papal States, hilt where papal authority was as yet but infirmly rooted. 
The civil war in Germany must continue for awhile longer, and Innocent 
must provide the support which hitherto Richard had rendered to main¬ 
tain the cause of the Wdf; the attitude of neutrality must be given up 1 * 

Conrad of Wittelsbaehi Archbishop of Mayenee, wa.^ at the time of 
the double election, absent from Europe, crawling in Syria. Mb views 
on the question that was convulsing Germany, when they eauie to be 
known, were likely to be listened to by the two parties, fur he commanded"" 

1 Th*t Rirtiflrd'fl fanlh wa* the probable cause of Iiiijiiccnt'B change of attitude 
h.ir b**o shown by Profasunr Haller, ftp. rit. [?. -JF3I3, 
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the respect of both** His natural inclination one might expect would be 
to resist the Hohenstaufen candidate. For in the course of hts chequered 
career he haul been deprived of his archbishopric by Frederick Uarhirosui 
in consequence of his recognition ofFope Alexander III (Wtirzburg, 1165). 
Alexander Imd rewarded him tor his loyalty by creating Jiim Cardinal- 
hishop of Sobimg and niter the peace of Venice he nqrixed the arch* 
bidmpricof SsLhurg which he held till, h* 1 lS!i,n iVl -h vacancy occanimied 
his return once more to his former primary at Mayemcc. 

To this old but influential and highly esteemed statesman* Innocent 
addressed nn 6 May 1IP9 tlic letter with which he opened his campaign 
of intervention in the German dispute. After outlining the situation as 
be saw it, Innocent asks the archbishop to send in writing a statement to 
the effect that he will consider as landing whatever decision hc t the Pope, 
miglit make; he is further to instruct all who are in obedience to 3dm to 
recognise els king and give their support to him whose nomination is 
approved by the apostolic see. On the same day he wrote to the German 
princes claiming the right of the Curia to decide the question. There is 
at present no hint evs to which side he tiiuuifk to support; and even the 
letter written to the electors of Ottdf two or three weeks later (£0 May), 
the long-awaited answer to their letters of the previous summer in which 
they luni informed the Pope uf Otto's election* con tains no more tbm a 
genera] promise that he would shew Otto his favour provided that he 
persevered in the devotion which his family had hitherto shewn tu the 
Church. But Otto wanted more tbm this. Ilis position was becoming 
every day more desperate; the campaign of the summer of 1193 had, m 
we Lave seen, gone ill with him; and he confessed to Innocent that -since 
the death of Richard lie, the 1 ‘gjxu w as 14 his sole comfort and support." 
He prayed him therefore to declare openly for Slim, 

A diversion in the diplomatic negotiations with the Curia was introduced 
by the return of Archbishop Conrad. He Landed in Apulia in July, 
Occupied himself for u time in n fruitless endeavour to bring about on 
understanding lietwecu Mark ward mid the Pope with regard to the 
southern kingdom, and then journeyed north to Rome where he spent the 
autumn. Innocents attempt to wring from him a pledge to abide by Ills 
ruling on the German dispute hud not been conceded. The archbishop 
Jiad his own views on the matter, and proposed to keep his hands free to 
try what lie could do to solve the problem by mediation. Neither of the 
rivals was, in his opinion, a lawful king; both should stand aside in favour 
of Frederick whose election be regarded as binding. But tiling* had 
already gone too*far to draw back; nil that he could accomplish* as a 
result of an interview: with Philip ftt Nuremberg* was a truce for thp 

v ^ tf. rniKN-eHiV letter Lei him { hVy. df nrj* hup, mi. 22): r *mm tsi qui post Ftamnnum 
pmUficciii vul in neklil Ruin Ann vul iti imjwrio Romano Umtbin 3m:urn ob tin eat 
c|aaEitumoblinc« in utroque/ 1 See also Chrori. ffrititianhhruun. SUilliScript* *ix p 66S; 
“ Dwque dilectus et tiominibus," 
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Rhineland to Inst until II November of the same year. In the meanwhile 
a court of arbitration composed of eight representatives of each party 
under bis presidency was to meet near Coblenz on 28 July to decide the 
question. 

Otto was not a little alarmed. He could not conceal from himself the 
fact that a representative body of arbitrator^ would inevitably give a 
verdict against him; his only hqpe wan to get the Pope to forestall such 
a decision by deciding himself for GUo. So in desperation he wrote once 
more to Innocent (April 1200), imploring him to recogni.se him openly 
as king and to write to the sixteen arbitrator* bidding them to do likewise. 

In return he expressed his readiness to agree to the conditions which his 
ambassador* had idrcady arranged with the Pope nearly a year Iiefore 
(May 1199). For a long time Otto had stood out against these humiliating 
term;! — they were the terms to which he subsequently set his seal at 
fteuss—but tile trend of even la in Germany! the ill success of his campaigns, 
and more than anything eUe the arbitration scheme of the Archbishop of 
Mayenee, allow cd him no ehdee but to yield. This promise was what the 
Pope was waiting for* Oiictfassured of (Hto s submission to his condition*, 
which amounted to the sacrifice of the imperial position in Italy, he 
proceeded w ith the course of Action he had already planned. He wrote 
to the German pH rices declaring that, while he had no wish to infringe 
their rights, they must choose a king whom lie could and ought to ercum; 
at the same time he intimated quite plainly that Philip was not such ft 
person hut that Otto was. He sent an emissary to Germany to further 
hi.s plans; he canvassed the princes by promising to use his influence with 
the successful candidate to insure the inviolability of their lands and 
positions. Thin was as far as he w a? able to go a I the moment, for Lhere 
was still an obstacle in his path* 

Conrad of Mayence, on whom he hod at first relied to second his efforts, 
i h> far from doing wo* was working independently on different lines, 
Conrad's influence among the German prince* was very great; it might 
well happen that hit and not Innocent'* plan might prevail, and Innocent's 
intervention would result only in loss of prestige* He wisbefi to avoid 
thin at ail costs; and so lie delayed until the archbishop’s plan of 
arbitration had failed. Conrad, weary of the whole business, went off 
to IJimgaiy to settle a dispute lietween the sons of the late king Bela and 
to promote a crusade; and oil hi* return to Germany in the autumn he 
died, leaving Innocent free to pursue his course unimpeded. 

Innocent, however, did not take the important step of recognising Otto 
openly without firat fully considering the question in nil its aspects in a 
secret consistory held probably at the close of the year 1 £00. In the 
opening sentence of the Dftihtrnlio de facto imperil mper tribux 
he dnims the right of providing an Emperor on the ground that ttTe^* 
Empire prituxpa&tcr ttjmaliter lx longs to the apostolic see: prindpafiter 
by reason of the supposed translation of the Empire from the Greeks to 
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the Franks by Leo III—a fiction now for the first time officially ex¬ 
pressed— JttiaiUtT by reason of the fact that by the Pope the Emperor h 
crowned and in verted with the Empire. He then proceeds to examine the 
individual claims of the three candidates—for Frederick's interests are not 
overlooked—from the three points of view of legality, suitability, and 
expediency. The frankncpi with which the points for and against each can¬ 
didate arediscusscd is conclusive evidence of the strict secrecy of the debate 1 * 

Against the otherwise lawful election of Frederick it wits urged that he 
was manifestly unsuitable on the ground of age; for he who himself is in 
need of a guardian surely is incapable of governing others. Moreover it 
is certainly inexpedient, for it would involve the union of Sicily with the 
Empire,, which would be disastrous to the Church, Hie legality of Philip's 
election must be admitted, since <t pluribus ct dignioribus sit cL'ctuSy and 
further it would be most inexpedient to make an enemy of a mail so 
powerful in land, wealth, and supporters. On the other hand, he was at 
the time of his election under sentence of excommunication, and that a 
brother should succeed a brother might appear too much like hereditary 
succession. Innocent closes his ease against 4*hilip by declaring that he 
was obviously unsuitable because be was a persecutor of the Church and 
comes from a nice of persecutors; and in a long passage he enumerates 
the attacks made against the Church by the Emperors from the time of 
Henry V onwards, concluding with the invasion of papal territory bv 
Philip himself as Duke of Tuscany. 

Tire case for Otto was manifestly the weakest and occupies a very small 
space in the long document; the only real argument in his favour was 
tlmt it suited papal policy, but this Innocent would like to disguise. He 
therefore, while admitting that but few of the princes participated in his 
elect lull r argues that among those few were **the majority of those who 
luive the right to elect," We cannot here enter into the history of the 
development of the College of Electors; suflice it to say that by 1198 but 
four of the later seven can claim any sort of right to s4 be first in the 
election*—the three Rhenish archbishops and the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine wlit represented the ancient right attached to the extinct dukedom 
of Franconia; and of these four, two—the Archbishop of M&ycnceand the 
Count Palatine—were at the time of the elect ion out of Germany * while 
the Archbishop of Treves was not a promoter of 1)1 to but on the contrary 
was present at the coronation of Philip and a signatory of the Kpircs 
declaration. Only the Archbishop of Cologne represented those to whose 
votes special significance was attached. Rut Otto in contrast to Philip is 
not only himself devoted to the interests of the Church but comes from 
families on both sides similarly devoted. So Innocent argued, and so gave 
his verdict in Otto's favour. 

* The decision at which Innocent had Arrived was not immediately put 
into effect nor even published. In his letters to the Gerumii princes of 
1 See Tangb IK* MtfxrfUw Intux*nz r HL SPAW, mi f 1010)* p, 1010. 
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S January I£01* after explaining the guilds forhis assumption of the right 
to deride the question in terms similar to those used in the DdibtraZi£} r 
he merely requests them to agree upon a king whom he might properly 
crown Emperor or to leave the derision to him 1 ; he then informs them 
of his intention to send a legate to Germany, Guy* Cardinal-bishop of 
Palestrina. Guy mu* to co-operate with Ocba^ian, C-ardinaUbsshofJ of 
Osti\w'ho was already in France* qfigaged, among other things, in trying to 
persuade Philip Augustus to give up Pliilipaiiil to espouse the cause of Otto. 

Aimed with a mass ofletter* dated from the pajjaldianceiv on 1 March 3 , 
the legate, travelling through France in order to confer at Troves with his 
colleague Cardinal Oetiivirm* reached AtK-ln-Oiapelle about the middle of 
June. Here he was met by Otto, w r ho Imd tu the meantime, at Neus* on 
8 Junu.sri: his seal to the terms which Innocent demanded, Hi tee amounted 
tu no less than a complete sumnder of the imperial position in Italy. Not 
only was he obliged to roeoguke the conquest and annexation* which 
Innocent had already made* but he w r as further required to assist in the 
acquisition of the remainder of the lands to which lie Holy See bud claim. 
These are then defined: all* the laud from Aadicofani to Ceprann, that 
is tu say, the Patrimony* the Exurelmte of Havenila* the Pentapoli^ the 
March of Ancona, the Duchy of S pole to, the land of the Counter Matilda, 
the County of Bertinoro, with other adjacent territory mentioned in many 
privileges of the Emperors from the lime of Louis Hie Pipits. He further 
agreed to assist in defending the kingdom of Sicily for the Church. By 
another clause his relations with France w ere In be con trolled by the Pope; 
and at the end of the document he pledged himself to repeat these same 
promises when he hod been crow ned Emperor. Otto isiaflv desperate efforts 
to free himself from ihoe last two conditions, Freedom of action in his 
ralfttions with Philip Augustus he regarded as essential, w hile, if he could 
but manage to omit the last clause referring to Hie confirmation of the 
promiiiea after his imperial coronation, he might render the whole dueu- 
menl so miich waste paper. For he Hiuught that what he had sworn da 
king he might renounce ns Eiuperor. Tu Lliiw end he did not hesitate, it 
deems* tu tamper with the document in such a way that Hied* two last 
clauses might be suppressed; the attempt failed, and a new draft wat> made*# 

1 Hil object was to prepare tho way for Hie publication of bin verdict, He knew 
Hint the time had for any a|n^mentamuri^ tbe princes, but it might jdrrti^ttmn 

lm tumid if he gave Lhvm a last opportunity for doin^ and they failed tu nvaiJ 
tberaBeiviifl nf it See lJ]ocli p pp. 

8 k tfft ne$. imp. no*. Otto is add^nxl in the first offline itiwtri nr$i 

Ottfini in Rrtjrmnnrum iruptnifarmn * 

/ Sw Bailer, ep. rit pp- 47* bl|n|. The document from whhh Otto attempted to 
exclude thtee two cUm*&f & pri n te^] In MGH r Cbmi. u, p + an, and wrongly attributed 
to tilt! year 1103, Lf r as wnreseioitt, made lo the I^jns ;U the time of hit olertion; il ++ 
Benin rlpar Imwever tliat Otto tuade no mch. bid for papal support until forced In do 
so owln# to the critical state of his forttmee. The aecnud draft, which includes the 
two coiiditiuug w hich he tried to evade, is that printed in MGR t Comt, u, p 27 
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The iVii't thnl; (Hto's most in H dent ini supporter, the Duke of Brabant, was 
wavering in his loyalty probably more than anything determined 
him to subscribe to the Pope's conditions and to implore the legate to 
leoqgnise him publicly as king. Together they proceeded to Cologne, w here 
a meeting of the princes had been arranged r There on the Appointed day, 
8 July, Otto was priultiin^ti king “by the grace of God and of the Pope -11 
as he came to style himself, and Philip ayd hta partisans were excommuni¬ 
cated, But the gathering was an insignificant one: few of the printer had 
answered the summon* of the legate; the messengera who carried them 
were receivcfi with hostility; often they were refused admission into the 
tow r n** and sometimes, LunEiiml Guy tells in reporting these event* to 
Innocent 1 , they ended their lives on the nearest gallows. This was not 
encouraging. The proclnnuitinu was repeated at Maastricht and ngasn at 
Corvcy — an attempt to win over the Saxon bishops—but we have no evi¬ 
dence to shew that the attendance at these meeting* was better than that at 
Cologne, Only at Home do we hear of anythin** like enthusiasm. There,, 
if wc may believe Hoveden, who may have been at Home at the time* Otto 
was proclaimed on the Capitol and throughout! the city, ^ Vi vat ins pern tor 
nostcr Othof" 

f iTie princes of the floheiii? tail fen party, undaunted by the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against them by the legate, renewed their 
oath to Philip at Bamberg on 8 September, and at the same time prepared 
a vigorous protest against papal interference which was ultimately dis¬ 
patched to Home from the diet of Halle early in the next year 1 . In his 
reply, which ha addressed to the Duke of v^hringen, Innocent, Ix^ide* re¬ 
capitulating much that he had recorded in the secret Ddlihrntm, explained 
fully what he regarded to be the petition of the Pope in the matter of the 
election of the King of the Hoinans. The particular interest and import¬ 
ance of the Bull VnirmhUgm is that it later found a place among the 
Ikcrduh of Gregory IX, and so became emlHHlied in Canon Ijiw 1 * Again, 
as in the DeMberaiio t Innocent sets out from the argument for the depend¬ 
ence of the Empire on the Papacy based upon the fictitious tnvulotio, He 
doc* not depute the right of those princes “to whom by law and ancient 
custom it is known to belong w of choosing the king; far this right came 
to them from the apostolic see when it transferred the Empire from the 
Greeks to the Germans. Hut aa the man they choose is afterwards crowned 
Emperor by the Pope* he, the Pope, must have the power of scrutinising 
the person elected to see that he is a man Worthy of the dignity; for they 
might choose an obviously unsuitable person* an imbecile, an excommuni¬ 
cate* a heretic. Surety, Innocent ask*, we ought not to anoint, consecrate, 
and crown a man of this sort? Jfmtomnina* He must therefore have the 
iu* d uadvritite tseamimtuli personam ekeinm^ from which clearly follows 
** * 

1 Key, rft! imjh no, £L 

a MGH, Cbnit. ii f p. A. 

J Corpiut iiini n»ipnm p £Vri-, firry, £3u e L 34, I, 0. 
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the power of rejecting the unsuitable. Philip, on examination, proved 
unsuitable; hence Innocent lias rejected lii in mid cun filmed the election 
of Otto. 

In some aspects the course of events in Germany might encourage 
Innocent to hope tliat his verdict might ultimately meet with acceptance 
there. For Otto's prospects life! perceptibly brightened in the latter part 
of the year 1300. Even in the fiejii he had met with some success: Saxony 
had not been covered by the truce arranged by Arch bishop Conrad for 
the seven months from April to November; that lind been restricted to 
the Rhineland. Sd in August Philip took the opportunity to attack the 
home of the IVelfs—Brunswick. The Count Palatine, who was engaged in 
the siege of Ilihlcsheim, haatened to defend it, and held it against all the 
assaults of the besiegem. At last Philip w/e* constrained through lack of 
supplies to relinquish the siege and to agree to a brief truce 1 , 

J In* was the first real sot-bock tliat lie had hitherto encountered; but 
il was not the only one iff this year. The constant quarrels between the 
(. ount oi Holstein and Canute VI nf Denmark finally led to the entry of 
the latter into the war on side of Otto. It had come about by Count 
Adolfs capture of the Welf town of Lauenburg, and his subset)uent attack 
on Ditmarsdien which was subject to Denmark (1301). Canute retaliated: 
Adolf himself whs (iffested and captured; Holstein was overrun and oc¬ 
cupied by the Danes, This alliance was cemented a year later by two 
marriages between the Wolfs and the Danish royal house. The connexion 
ho wcver brought li ttle cred i t and no t much real ass istanre to Otto. Neither 
Canute nor his brother Waldcmar, who succeeded him in Decemlier 1303, 
had any serious interest in Otto s cause; they entered the war for their own 
political advantage and devoted their efforts to establishing their control 
over Nordolbingia, which they did with such success that when in August 
1303 VValdemor entered Liibcck he was hailed, Arnold tells us, joyously 
as 11 King of the Danes and the Slavs and lord of Nordalbingra"; and tins 
frontier territory remained for many years subject to Danish role, 

Philip’s position in the north and east, already weakened by his failure 
at Brunswick and by the Wdf-Damsk alliance, was further imaged by 
the outbreak of a violent family quarrel among his supported. Ottnkar 
of Bohemia divorced his wife Adela, the sister of Dietrich of Meissen, and 
thereby gave offence to the whole house of Wettin mid their powerful 
eonncxions, the Duke of Saxony and the Margrave of Brandenburg. 'Die 
feud was the cause of Ottokar’s desertion to Otto in 1303, 

But Otto found his own party by no means easy to manage. He was 
prevented from taking advantage of the weakened ‘position ofhis rival in 
the north-east of Germany by feuds in the ranks of his own supporters: 

1 0ii °j wlln certainly not present when the siege he^ati, is eaM Lj 
(iv, llfi> tn have come to the help nfliis brotiw, and this alto j* tnutlidT 
tail.-d wemntof A mold nf Lifbeck (n, 4). Winkdmanafsp, nf, P< lV n 
it uiiprolHible UiM Otto took fart in any of the fighting ut Bruns #u:k 
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the Duke of Brabant, the Count of Gtie]tiers, the Count of Hulland, were 
alt quarrelling among themselves, Adolf of Cologne himself was shewing 
signs of wavering, The restoration of the head of the Wdf family, the 
Count Palatine, in the county of Stade and in the Bremen fiefs, and his 
assumption of the title of Duke of Saxony, liatl alarmed those princes who 
had grown rich out of t]je spoils of Henry ihc ljon hardly twenty years 
before: and the Archbishop of Cologuf iind lseen tile greatest gainer of 
them all. The Count Palatine might have ambitions to recover in their 
entirety the great estates his father had once heliL There were other 
grievances us well: Otto had promised at the time of his election large 
rewards to Archbishop Adoif, and they had not yet lieeu paid, The 
loyalty of the citizens however saved Otto from the importunity of his 
creditor; they realised the value to the city of the trade connexion with 
England. Otto they deemed more essential to their prosperity tlum their 
archbishop, So, in the agreement of September 1202, the four orders in 
the town, the prions of the church, the noblcs/the mmhtMaka, and the 
burghers, not only swore allegiance to Otto, but also declared that their 
obedience to the archbishop won dependent upon his continued adherence 
to the same side, Adolf was satisfied in the matter of the promised pay¬ 
ments and the burghers were rewarded by privileges In respect of mints 
and tolls. Again all Cologne wils united In support of the Welfs. 

The towns of Germany, which at this period were rapidly growing in 
wealth and importance, were eagerly bargained for by the rival kings. The 
pact with Cologne is not an isolated instance. In the same year Philip 
made a substantial grunt of trading privileges to the city of Treves, He 
had already done so even before his actual election (January 1108) to 
Spires; after his coronation at Aix-ln-Cliapcile in 1205 he made grants to 
Cumhrai (whose bishop was a strong partisan of the Welfs) and to Stras- 
bourg, and in 1207 to Rutiiihon, Such concessions of privileges made to 
acquire or maintain the allegiance of towns are not without their impor¬ 
tance in municipal history; hat more important still was the very injurious 
efiect of the sacrifice of the royal right of markets and tolls on the financial 
position of the Crown. For with the great development of trade and com¬ 
merce in the twelfth century these rights had become one of the most 
lucrative sources of royid revenue. 

Elections to vacant secs also affected the position of parlies in Germany, 
“Scarcely was there a bishopric, an ecclesiastical dignity, even a parish 
church that did not become litigious,’ 1 Burehard of Ursperg remarks with 
pardonable exaggeration. These disputes on the whole improved the posi¬ 
tion of Ottn. The,death of Archbishop Conrad of Mayent* in the autumn 
of 1200 gave rise to a schism. The majority,acting, we may imagine, undo^ 
the influence of Philip who presented Ivimself ut the electoral meeting, chose 
“lipoid. Bishop of Worms, a strong Huherstaufeii partisan, but a man of 
secular rather than spiritual interests;and Philip, without waiting for papal 
confirmation, immediately invested him with the regalia of the see, The 
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minority—three or four At tlte most, if wc may fcdfeve Philips account of 
the affair—protesting against the kind's jMsefiie, vent off to Bingen t where 
they dected the provost of tlie cathedra] t Siegfried of Eppsteiiu In spite 
of the great popular acclamation with which Lupoids election was at first 
received! Siegfried seems soon to have gained the ascendancy in the city, 
and was the means whereby Otto succeeded intgaininga footing within 
the walk of what had hitherto ix*n a stronghold of Hohenstaufcn interest 
(Christmas 1»). He managed also to intercept Philip’s treasure as it 
was being taken from the city, a material gain to his impoverished re¬ 
sources. But Otto's influence here was only transientj for in the next 
summer we hear that the citizens closed their gates against the emissaries 
of Innocent IIL 

In a contested election at Liege, Hugh of Pienvpont, a not very reput¬ 
able person who had nothing but his We]f sympathies to recommend him, 
was recogn ised and consecrated by Card i mil Guy ( A pril 1 SOS). Hecogn i t ion 
of Otto wjiy a nerc>sarv condition of the confirmation of the appointment 
of Eberhard to the archbishopric of Salzburg; but this amounted to little 
more tluui a public pronouncement: in hi* heart he remained antiAVelf, 
and was the bearer of the Hohenstaufen protest sent to the Pope from 
Halle. The position of parties wns more seriously affected by the conduct 
of Conrad of yuerfurt, who bad been Bishop of liildesheiiu since 119+ aid 
Chancellor to Henry VI since 1195, and web translated by Philip to the 
see iff Wurzburg without papal license in 119*1 Deprived o f both bishop¬ 
rics by the Pope, he remained obdurate, and for a time styled himself in 
Philipp documents sis Bishop of I lildesheiin and Bishop -elect of Wurzburg. 
But by ISO! he had submitted to the Pope, was confirmed in the see 
of Wurzburg, and while retaining the chancellorship and outwardly the 
friendship of Philip, secretly worked in the interests of Otto for the down¬ 
fall of his master* On him mainly rests the responsibility for the lack of 
decision and enterprise which nt this timediaracterised Philip's movements* 
He was in close com^pQiiderice with 0Hotair of Bohemia and w ith Ilcruuui 
of Thuringia, both of w hom largely through his agency deserted to Otto. 
His career of duplicity was cut short by origination in December 1£0JJ. 

It cannot be denied that in these ecclesiastical disputes the Pope and 
his legate were guided in their decisions by political rather than by spiritual 
motive;!. But, in spite of their efforts, the German Church clung to the 
aide of the llohemtaufoii with striking solidarity. Two archbishops and 
eleven bishops put their names to the Halle protest; one — the Bishop of 
Halberstadt—rather than give way to Innocent, left Germany and went 
on a pilgrimage to the East. A few, uniter threat of deprivation, submitted 
so far as to take the oath to obey the Pope ill the matter of the German 
kingship; but their oaths wen? insincere, wrung from them by duress, and 
little affected their real political attitudeh ' 

1 Hituck, Kirehrngtxchii'htr BtoUlcftlmdt n\ p. J40 ± u. 3L 
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Hits, staunch attitude of the German episco|iate may be partly ac¬ 
countable for that curious episode of the war, Innocent^ negotiations 
with Philip in the year 1203, The Pope feared * it seems, that he 
might he hacking a losing side. So with that astuteness which marks oil 
his diplomacy he prepared himself to meet either eventuality. Without 
in any way breaking wit^i Otto, in fart while continuing publicly and 
vigorously to support him, he secretly admitted overtures from Philip. It 
was not merely the position in Germany that caused him anxiety ; it was 
also Philip 1 * connexion with the Fourth Crusade, tn the winter of 1201 
Philip had received at his court both his brother-in-law, Alexius IV, 
who, having escaped from Constantinople, was seeking assistance against 
his usurping uncle. Alexin* III, and Boniface of Montferrat, the chosen 
leader of the Crusade- It is on the whole probable that at his court at 
Hngenati in December the plan of diverting the Crusade to Constantinople 
was formed 1 . Philip negotiated w ith the Venetians and with the crusading 
army at Zara; there is no doubt that be w(d deeply involved in the 
movement Innocent little ns he liked the idea of the expedition against 
the Greek capital, could not shut hi* eyes to*he fact that it might lead 
to the much desired union of the Greek with the Ijitiu Church. This 
indeed was one of Mie inducement* winch Philip instructed his ambassador* 
Otto of Salem* to hold out to the Pope* Innocent, without in any wav 
committing himself, allowed the Prior of Cmualdoli, n man much employed 
in papal liu.Hinef.Sj to aocoinpatiy the monk of Salem back to Germany, 
where their eonveraattons with Philip mulled in the drafting of h formal 
document containing the coiicesMnns which the In I ter was prepared to 
make. These included the restoration of all lands which he or his 
predecessors had taken from the Church, the renunciation of the hutpotii, 
the canonical election of bishops and other prelate*, the reform of 
monasteries; he repeated his crusading vow; he promised to introduce a 
law by winch anyone who should be cxcuinrnu ideated bv the Pope should 
fttao fall under the turn of the Empire; he offered to cement the compact 
by marrying his daughter to a nephew of the Pope, But on the crucial 
question o#the lands in central Italy nothing was said. It b evident that 
Philip was not prepared, us Otto had been at Ncusb* to sacrifice the 
imperial interests south of the Alps 1 . Nevertheless his offers were not to 
be despised; and had it not been for the turn of events in Germany they 
might have anticipated the reconciliation between Philip and the Pope 
four years later. 

Otto, aided by the transference to his side of Herman and Ottokar, and 

■ 

1 C'Aflwa* %. Cotv. n. p. 109; ^4# Itmoctnhi t c. 83. For the wliele question of 
Philip s connexion with t he crusade km j mpr*t T \qI it, 416 sq. nuil TO s H . 1 

‘ somp nxraufuiuent which would j-iitisfy InnO^ot in this respect was 

centum plated in mtiticxjuu with llie ]Prr>|niHud HMrrUgfl. Such a plan farmed port of 
the propowsi settlement lwtween Innocent and Philip arraii^ed dicrtly be/ons iha 
latter's death, See infra, p, 7L 
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Successes of Otto in J5?u:i 


by Philip’s own n^nanagenn^t of the campjdgn, wm gaining ground 
rapidly. At the court at Rmtiibou hi May Philip bid planned to take 
the field against Herman; at first be seems to have been successful: but 
with Incredible lack of judgment he granted the landgrave a week's truce* 
which gave time for the ktter^ allies, the Count Palatine and the King of 
Bohemia, to come up, The odds were now against him; he was driven 
into Erfurt, Ixsieged, and forced^secretly to escape to the friendly shelter 
of the Margrave of Meissen. He returned once more to Erfurt w here his 
ttniiy was besieged for u month, but with no better suctea; lie was again 
coni|}e1lcd to withdraw, this time to Swabia, This Thuringiah campaign 
is particularly conspicuous for that relentless cruelty, that wanton ties true* 
tion of life and property, which characterised the whole war. Arnold of 
lilbeck records that no less than sixteen monasteries and three hundred 
and fifty parish churches were destroyed by the Bohemian army in a 
campaign that lasted little more than u month. 

In August Otto, accompanied by the legate, joined his allies in 
Thuringia; at Merseburg Herman renewed his homage and Ottokor was 
crowned by the Pojies lcgi^e King of Baheum 1 . The remainder of the 
campaign was less successful, and the attempts to win Halle, Hull* 1 rs tad t, 
and Guslar* were unavailing. Hut the work of the summer of 1S03 taken 
els a whole was a marked suttess for the Welfs, For the tiist time in the 
course of the war the superiority was on Otto's side. No longer was his 
influence confined within the narrow limits of the lower HI line. He had 
sufficient confidence in the strength of hi* position to make preparations 
to carry the war into the heart of the enemy's country* for he proposed 
at his court at Suest to open the next campaigning season by an attack 
on Swabia. In November he wrote hopefully to the Pope that his position 
was improving from day to day** Without undue optimism the Pope 
might how think that his policy was triumphing; at any rate there was 
no longer any need to dally w ith Phi lip's envoys* 

The projected attack on Swabia n ever matu red. Otto had o veresti m a ted 
the strength of Ids position* Hie weakness lay in the hick of any real 
bond to unite his party. Philip could rely on the tradition of his house, 
which had undeniably done great things for Germany; ou the personal 
attachment and loyalty of the mass of Germans to Ids family and more 
especially to himself, for he t perhaps more than any of the Hohenstaufcxi, 
was an attractive and even lovable character* Otto timid look for no 
such sentiments to wank himself among the German people* Jealousy of 
the Hohenstaufen, personal gain, petty rivalries, by such slender ties 

m 

1 it appear* lh.it Oitokar 1 *) other do man it, that the hUhopric of Prague should be 
dependent on hi* kingdom* wm aba tuoihly recognised. See Hawick, KirchetiprsMchit. 
Bcuffirhiiindu, tv* H. 4. # 

1 That the oppiticm In uutbem Gfrminy wm breaking up, that the ArrlihMmp 
of Sikburiff. the Dukes of Austria ami Bavaria ware ready to join him, as he h»>’n in 
ihid loiter (%* dt neg. imp . ou. 10ty)j there is* little evidence to justify uh in believing 




The desertion of Ottos chief s?fpporter& in 1204 G5 


™ ljift pwty attacheti to him, ai id the year 1204 witness their un- 
loosing* 

A dispute over the inheritance of Count Dietrich of Holland^ who died 
hi February, dislocated the Welf party in the Netherlands. The nobility, 
uiore interested in the local than hi the national quarrel* ranged themselves 
on the side of one or theo^ier uf the disputants and ceased to lie concerned 
iii the fortunes of Otto. More serious still was the deflection of hi* own 
brother Henry. The latter had suffered heavily through the war; he had 
k^l the Palatinate of the Rhine, mid not unnaturally expected compen¬ 
sation ; Im 1 1 has demands were greater than Otto could afford to satisfy* 
for they comprised the licit part of what remained of the Wetf inheritance 
—Bn iitffu ick and tlie east ] c of Liditeiiljerg. O t to refu sed, and a t Burgdurf, 
near Guslar, when the rival a nines were preparing for battle, Henry 
crossed over to J'lLilip,, who rewarded him not only by restoring to him 
the 1 'alntinate but by giving him iai addition the valuable imperial 
steward* hip of Guslar. * 

ihis was the first ut a series of desertions. Hetman and Ottutor dime 
next, Philip devoted the summer to the subjection of Thuringia; the 
siege of Wdsacnaco, which held out for some six weeks, was the only 
n ote h ie i ne id en t in 1 lie camp* ign; O U < ikar came to its re I tef, by t the sight 
of Philipp formidable oraly daunted him; he left his camp and stole Wt 
by night to Bohemia. Herman in despair made his .submission (17 
September), and it is worthy of remark that on tbit occasion alone he 
guitied nothing by his changing of sides; indeed he had to give up the 
fiefs he had acquired by his previous tergiversations, The K tug of Bohemia 
was not long in following his example; thy payment of a substantial fine 
brought him again into I'hiljp'* good grace?. 

I he desertion of the Landgrave and the Bohemian king from one side 
or the other had become such a common occurrence that we may believe 
that little confidence can have been placed in their loyalty; their action 
in September li!0-t tan hardly have lieen a matter for mirpri.se. The 
desertion of the Rhine princes, the promoted of Otto, in November, 
although not altogether unexpected, was a much more serious affair* 
Both the Duke of Brabant and the Archbishop of Cologne hod before 
now shewn signs of wavering in their loyalty, the one in 1201, the oilier 
a year later; but in each case the danger liad for the time been averted* 
Nevertheless their grievances had remained, and Kiev made little attempt 
to conceal their growing discontent. They only awaited a suitable moment 
for desertion, and that moment came with OtUfs misfortunes in the 
summer of 1£G4. Jlae success of Philip and the success of Philipp ally, 
the King of trance, over Otto's ally* the King of England, made the ± 
time opportune. There was also in the case of the Duke of Brabant the * 
-qu^tifln of Otto 1 ! niarringe; since 1198 he hud been betrothed to the 
Duke s daughter, ami the pledge had been solemnly renewed at the court 
at Maastricht in TSOI, when the papal legate had proclaimed Otto os 

iMrrKH, u, viiLrt cm. it, ^ » 
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kiii^r. Hut unaccountably, m it seems to no, Otto hud oot takt*ti,Tmr *#•< 
he ftppnit'ii 11 v proposing to take, any stops to fulhi bis engagement. 1 b<f 



pro | «t nil to offer very ottnutive tori os to tbo^i two* Fur then dfiortioo 
would practically complete the pi in of Otto, and besides the confirmation 
of existing privileges and rich rewards, Philip, perhaps having in mind the 
possibility of a family alliance, granted to the Duke of Brabant the 
t ^ i«op t T» ” »l privilege that his fiefs might descend in the female line. 
The Archbishop of Tiivt* mid the Bishop of Constance and Spires acted 
an mediators, and on 12 November the Archbishop of Cologne and the 
Duke of Brabant took the oath to Philip at Coblenz, The sulirngan 
oishop of the Cologne diocese followed the example of their metropolitan; 
the bishop of Minister, l iege, and Osnabruck passed over to the side of 
Bhiltp. Innocent was eftraged at tins wholesale desertion. Particularly 
he vented his wrath on Archbishop Adolf, that son of lldial who laid 
deprived him of victory, mho Inal ruined hi* hojws of making the Curia 
the arbiter of the affairs of Europe. Innocent might heap his vitupera¬ 
tion upon the deserters, might thunder against them his excommunica¬ 
tions, might lay their hinds under interdict; he might encourage the few 
remaining supporters of Otto. But his anathemas and his exhortation* 
were alike unavailing. The position of the Welf party was post’retrieving. 
Only in his native Brunswick and in the city of Cologne was Otto’s 
cause still maintained. 

Cologne did not follow the example of its archbishop. They held to 
their agreement of 1203. If for no other reasons commercial considerations 
imperatively demanded that they should remain firm in their luyidty to 
Otto; for this very 1 year King .John had written tliat the safe-conduct 
afforded to merchant* of Cologne only held good so long as they supported 
hi* nephew. So they hounded out their archbishop and gave themselves 
strenuously to the rebuilding of their walls against Philip's attack, which 
for the next two years was to be co ncentrated against their citj. As Adolf 
failed to respond to the threats and to the summons of Iiinuccut, a new 
archbishop, Bruno of Sayn, the Provost of Bonn, waa elected iu his place* 


1 The suggestion for a marriage with Frederick of Sietty wn- particularly displacing 
to the Pope, who wns it that time planning » man-inae For hk ward with l.'oustauce, 
the widow of Emeric of Hungary anil sis ter of the Kfiig of Aragon. See ffcy. de ruy. 
imp, no. 111. Eventual!) 1 * In 1207, a irwrriaue was arranjfed between the duke's son, 
named like bis fiither Henry, mid Philip’s daughter Mjry{JI(JH. Cinut, it, p. Id). A 
long while after. 111 1214, Otto did fulfil hi* early eiijtm'ement ami married Mary, the 
' daughter of the Duke of Brabant; hut lie hail married Philips daughter Beatrix of 
Swabia ia the interval. She died in 1212, • t * 

* No German bishop could be found to assist Archbishop Siegfried of Bdsyvnoo at 
t!m consecration, and two bishops hod to lie summoned from England liy the I’npe. 
t'Aroii- %. (Wen. pp. nil, 223, 
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But the schism thus created only added to the existing troubles; for 
though Bruno was gratefully welcomed in the city, in the diocese at large 
Adolf continued to be recognised. 

To complete his triumphs, Philip was crowned with his wife Irene at 
Aix-U-CbapeUe by Archbishop Adolf on 6 danuny 1205—this time by 
tl»e right man at the rigty place. Ilis opponent* could no longer use the 
irregularity of hit previous coronation the Archbishop of Tatnotalse 
nt Mayence as an excuse for refusing him recognition. His position in 
Germany Imd by this second coronation been regularised. 

The greater port of the year 13(15 mils taken up with preparations for 
the great attack upon Cologne, where the remnant of the Wclf faction, 
the Duke of Limburg and his son Wo] rum, Archbishop Siegfried of 
Moycnce, and the Bishop of Canihmi, were collected. The Ithinc was 
blocked above and below the city to prevent supplies from reaching the 
garrison; Adolf, whose Influence in the neighbourhood of Cologne was 
very strong, was left to harass it; while Philip* himself withdrew to the 
south b. muster his forex*, The Dukes of Austria and Bavaria and the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine joined him with*heir levies. In September 
everything was in readiness; the Moselle was crossed, and the army {tossed 
without encountering any opposition through Andemach and Bonn. 
Between Bonn and Cologne Philip halted to refresh his troops and to 
await the coming of the Duke of Brabant. Ilis camp stretched, we are 
told, over the bettor port of two miles, a fact which uflbnfe us some idea 
of the strength of the force considered necessary to wear down the obstinate 
rcsistanre of the burghers of Cologne. The Duke of Brabant at last made 
Ids appearance, immediately quarrelled with his chief, and only agreed to 
give hi* services at the price of five hundred marks a week—an illuminating 
example of the mercenary attitude adopted by the greater number of 
princes during the civil war. 

Du 29 September Philip's army wils before Cologne, and the attack 
began. Tim assault led by the Dukes of Austria and Bavaria lasted five 
days and resulted in huge losses to both sides. On one occasion Otto, 
witli that impetuous courage which was one of Ids few redeeming features, 
sallierl from the town, was met by the marshal, Ifenry of Kalden, ami 
unhorsed, wounded, and only saved from capture" hv tlie bravery of 
Watraiu of Limburg. But tile main attack feikd. For another year the 
city held out, and the only result of this elaborately planned campaign 
*“ the capture of the small town of Neuss in the beginning of October. 
The season for campaigning was already far advanced; audit horl been a 
had season, for we tearthate Yen on Philip's march on Cologne in September 
his troops hod suffered terribly from exposure; many hones and some, 
men hod perished through Ihe inclemency of the weather; since then they 
-Imd been through some hard fighting, and the Rhine fleet, left behind at 
Bonn, with food supplies, munitions, money, and stores of all kinds, had 
been destroyed by the enemy. It would hare been useless itt pr0 ] oll g iit( . 


* 
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oi3U]>aJgtx further* Philip therefore again withdrew to the south in order 
to make fresh preparation for another attack oil the stubliom city in the 
following year. 

This took place in July and* owing Lo the treason of Duke Henry of 
Limburg, was decisive. The latter, who was in command at Cologne, 
instead of keeping tun troops within the strongly fortified city, led them 
out into the open country. Unprepared for the attack and hopelessly 
outnumbered, th^ Were overwhelmed by Henry of Kuidetl near the castle 
of Woa&enberg; the bulk of the army was killed nr ruptured ; Bruno, the 
newly consecrated Archbishop of Cologne* wiw among the prisoners and 
was thrown in chains into the ensile of Trifelft; Otto with \\ aJnuii of 
Limburg, w ho, unlike lii^ father, remained loyal, escaped by devious paths 
to Cologne. Thk was really the entL Further resistance was clearly 
useless. Shortly after the battle the two kings had for the first time a 
personal interview in Phi]ip”* camp between Bonn anil Cologne; but Otto 
sl\l\ obstinately dung it hi* pretensions and nothing came of it. But if 
Otto failed ftti realise that his cause was irretrievably lost* the people of 
Cologne admitted it Am influential party in the town was favourable 
to peace with the UuUeiistuufeit. Their town was practically in u state 
of blockade; the Rhine and the principal toads leading to the city were 
closed. The Duke of Brabant acted as mediator* and at Coblenz on 
11 November the preliminaries were agreed to. Philip was not vindictive, 
for the terms which were dually settled in January 1207 were certainly 
lenkni The main difficulty wus what to do about Ardibishop AdolL 
He hod been excommunicated and deprived of his see by l he Pape; he 
had been thrown out of the city by the burghers; but he had made 
himself extremely useful lo Philip during the past two yearn, and Philip 
was therefore not prepared to sacrifice him in the moment of victory* It 
weu arranged that the citizens should use their Influence with the Pope 
on Adolfs behalf; but if the Pope would not restore him, they were to 
accept h bishop of Philipp choosing. Before the capitulation Otto left 
the city. Ho I hi Look himself firct to Brunswick, whence by the help of 
Waldemar of Denmark early in 1207 he reached Ripen on tte Schleswig 
coast, and so to his unde in England. 

Innocent had done his best for Otto, But lie had his own difficulties 
to contend with in Italy. The weakness of his position in the lands he 
had annexed, in Ancona and Spoletd, was revealed when in the autumn 
of 1304 Lupoid, the Hofaemfcau&n Archbishop of Maycnce, had suddenly 
appeared there with an armed force in the capacity of imperial legate. 
Philip, flushed w ith the successes of that year, was, it ae#ma, contemplating 
au attempt to revive the imperial power in Italy. His legate passed 
* unmolested through Lombardy; for the Lombards had r \n desire to 
interfere with the present state of Lhings m Germany which gavH ihenr 
the opportunity they needed to strengthen their polltirid independence* 
He was welcomed at Ferrara, at Ancona, and at Assisi, to the lost of 
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which he granted a charter subsequently cuitfimied bj Philip + Innocent 
was infuriated nut only by the presumption of Philip in sending an im¬ 
perial legate to Italy nt all, but also by the person he sent* a man whom 
he hud excommunicated and deprived of his sea He can scarcely Hud 
seemly language with which to refer to this intruder of Majence* the 
diabolical Lupoid* this pfestilent fellow. Lupnld was some time in the 
late summer of 1205 defeated by the jtxpal troop, and made bis way 
hack to Germany with but a remnant of his army- But Innocent never 
forgot the outrage* and when in 1296 he received once more the overtures 
of Philip, he made the sacrifice of Lupoid all indispensable condition. 

Innocent'* attempt to browbeat the German bishops had signally failed. 
It was clearly necessary to relax to some extent the unbending attitude 
he hud hitherto adopted. Ludulf of Magdeburg* the loynlest supporter 
of Philip and the leader of the Hohciishmfeii party in Saxony, was in 1205 
reconciled with the Pope, and, after his Heath in August of the same year, 
his successor* a man of --strong Hohciistaufen sympathies* wats, after some 
delay and demur* accepted by the Pope. Conrad* Bishop of HidbcTstadt, 
who, rather than take the oath that Innocenlf had required of him* had 
gone off to the eaafcj, now returned, and though still a staunch adherent 
of Philip* he ton was reconciled with the Pope. A similar change of 
attitude is perceptible in his relations with Philip himself. In June 1206 
he dispatched Wolfger, the Patriarch of Aqnilck, to Germany to mpad 
Philip to give up Lupoid, Philip answered in a long letter, addreseed to 
the Pope himself, remarkable for its sincerity and for its conciliatory 
tone 1 . It opens with a detailed account, perhaps the most interesting 
that we possess, of the circumstances that led to his own election and to 
that ijf his opjioiiciit* He then comes to the crucial question of the 
moment, the schism in the diocese of Mayence* His proposal is mi 
eminently reasonable one! he will give up Lupoid, if Innocent will give 
up Siegfried; and he is prepared to provide for the latter out of hi* own 
revenues until a place of suitable dignity can found for him . But he 
cannot iigT^c to having the foremost metropolitan see in Germany in the 
hands of his avowed enemy. He sees dilfie ill ties in the way of a truce with 
Otto, but on the main point* os lie regards il r pro rc/bmmnfU /wire et 
cotwordia inter vas ti no# t inter tacerduliuvi et mperium* he makes the very 
sensible suggestion that it should be submitted to a court of arbitration 
composed bf cardinals and German princes. 

Innocent in lus answer rejected the proposal for the solution of the 
Mayence Hiificiiltv. and continued to press for a truce with Otto. In thia 
last phase of tht^ struggle—the phase of negotiation—it was Innocent 
rather than Otto that impeded the re-establishnient of hiw mid order, fun 
* Otto jyns now almost a negligible factor. Innocent^ German policy was 
anything but disinterested, any tiling but high minded; it wsts detrimental 
alike to the Church and to the people of Germany. It was lie who span 

1 MGK, Cfefttf. IV, p. Iftsqi§. B 
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out the negotiation** who played for time in the vain hope that, if a long 
truce could Ik- arranged* Otto might sufficiently recover his resource* and 
with foreign help might even yet come out victorious. Of the three 
principal* concerned* Philip alone sincerely wished to put an end to the 
business* and with this object was prepared to make any concessions 
consistent with his dignity and his position ft* acknowledged King of 
Germany* So in February 1207*hesent again to the Pope, His ambas¬ 
sadors* Wolfger of Aquileia at their head* were given pleni potent iFire¬ 
power* to settle the questions at issue* Rut this attempt to hasten 
matters to a conclusion only led to the dispatch of legates and more 
tedious delays and more wearisome negotiations* The legates* Ugolino, 
Cardinal-bishop of Ostia* afterward* Pope Gregory IX, and Leo* Cardinal- 
priest of Santa ('roots did however accomplish something: they disposed 
of some of the difficulties that obstructed the path tu peace. Philip wo* 
released from the papal linn, Bruno ofSayn was lilxuated from the castle at 
Trifel§| Lupoid was virtually abandoned, and Siegfried in effect was recog¬ 
nised by Philip as Archbishop of Mayence* But no progress was made 
on the main issue between Vhilip and Otto. The latter iv:lh Approached 
to no purpose, for he thought! to renew the struggle with the help of 
foreign powers—England and Denmark. In this he wm encouraged by 
Innocent, who repeatedly urged King John to take more active steps on 
his nephew 1 * behalf 

It: the truce concluded between England mid France in the autumn of 
120b the clause of the previous truce forbidding John to assist Ot to was 
omitted. John therefore was at liberty to give wirnl help he would to his 
defeated nephew when the latter visited the English court early in 1£U7; 
lie did in fact receive a sum of six thousand mark* from the English 
exchequer on account of Richards bequest. From the side of Denmark 
th(f£! were ako encouraging signs: the con filet of German and Danish 
interest* in Livonia had led Wnldeumr emeu more to take an active part 
on Ottos side, and his enmity to Philip was increased when the Hohtm- 
stmifun party at Bremen elected in succession to Archbishop Hartwig in 
November 1207 Wnldemnr* Bishop of Schleswig* a most determined enemy 
of the Danish king. Although therefore with \Vasscnberg and the capitu¬ 
lation of Cologne the Welf |iarty in Germany may he said to have been 
practical I y annihilated* yet there wj^ &till a chance that Otto* furnished 
with foreign gold and foreign troops—there was already a Danish garrison 
at Bruns wick—might at least make Philips position uncomfortable. So 
Otto obstinately refused to entertain the idea of renouncing bis pretend oils, 
Philip was at Quedlinburg and Otto near Goslftr 1 ; two interviews took 
place between them and the legate** at which Philip made harnlaomc offer* 
to compensate Im rival; he should marry one of his daughters and, have 
the duchy of Swabia or the kingdom of Arles. But $t was to no purpose. 

* jir had Ihjcfi captured by Qtttita brotlirr WUU.irti qtuI thiuzclm of WoLfouliuttfet 
in # Jinie l-iHi 11 m its the last of i UtoV party cltiHu^ Phi3ip’h I ifeti me. 
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All that was accomplished was a truce to last till June in the fallowing 
year. 

The legates, and with them Philip's envoys, returned to Home early in 
the nest year (1208) to report such progress as they had made. Then it was 
tliat Innocent capitulated: he recognised Philip as king and promised him 
tile imperial crcwn + In Aniiomcnt lie threw up the claims upon which he 
had been so insistent, of being the arbiter in the German election and of 
examining the fitness of the person elected. He even yielded his claim to 
the lands he had annexed in central Italy-—Tuscanyv the March of Ancona, 
the Duchy of Spoluto. To what to* this sudden and extraordinary 
reversal of policy due? Was it indignation at the obstinacy of Otto or 
was it the effect of a personal bribe? for among the conditions of peace 
it was agreed that Philip's daughter Beatrix should marry the Pope * 
nephew', ami this nephew should be enfeoffed with these disputed lands 
in Central Italyh The legates once more set out for Germany in order to 
clear tip the few outstanding difficulties that yeU remained; they were still 
on their journey when the news of Philip's death reached them. 

Philip was at Bamberg* where his army lull been mobilised, awaiting 
the expiration of I he truce (24 June) to deal a decisive blow against his 
rival On the 21 nt he attended the wedding of his niece Beatrix and the 
Duke of Mcron; he had retired to his ipiarler* in the bishop's palace to 
rest after the fatigues of the morning when he woa struck down in revenge 
fora private grievance by Otto of WitbeMndi, Count Palatine of Bavaria, 

Hie murderer escaped; "but it is to the credit of Otto that one of his first 
acts as undisputed king was the punishment of Ills late opponents assassin, 

Hu was put under the ban nf the Empire, hunted down in a barn near 
Hatishon, and slain by that most faithful of Hohcndaufeii mmsteritd** f 
Henry of Kaldcn (March 1209). 

The German princes were wearied of wars. To raise Frederick tu the 
throne would have made a roll tin nance of the civil war inevitable- It would 
also involve them in difficulties with Innocent, who would go to almost any 
lengths to avoid the union of Sicily with the Km pi re, and who w r rote at 
once on hearing the news of Philip h death to the bi.shops bidding them 
inider no d reuens tanecs to perm i t the election of a new candidate. Innocent 
would be interfering once more in German affairs, causing schism* in the 
dioceses, throwing broadcast his excommunications* besieging the princes 
with letters. They hail had enough of this sort of thing, they longed for 
a little peace and quiet. Otto s course* if he behaved sensibly* was an easy 
ope. The first step was taken only a week or so after Philip's murder by 
Albert, Archbishop of Magdeburg, the leader of the Hohenstaufeii party 
in Saxony; be visited Otto iti his camp at Sommerschcitburg and came to 
terms with him, much to the advantage of hi* church* his dinccse, his 
fruity, and himself 1 . But apart from this personal reconciliation he gained 

i Hcirrlicinl, pL m Be awnUfir? his statement with the words r *tK retiilerucit 
iiohin viri whiiri. 11 Cf. ill* in the promised term* uf lSiOU* *upnt, p 03- 

s MG El, Cmi*tr tty p. h[. 
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Otto accepted u# king 

tils hi aiiii object, for he persuaded Otto not to thrust hi* way to the throne 
by force of arm*, taking hi* stand on the validity of his election in 1197, 
but to submit biuLBcjf [iMflbly to u Irusk election ami to Lrust to the 
diplomacy and the conciliatory endeavours of the arch bishop to induce the 
princes to accept him. To this point the princes attached great weight, 
and in fact Otto, in a compliant uiutxl f dated hit documents for a week or 
two after his election at Frank fo|-t ns in the first year of hw reign. But he 
soon gave it tip^ the end of the year 1J208 is in his documents no longer 
the first but the eleventh year of his reign \ 

In the north-caul of ticnnany Gtlo*s position was a strong one. The 
influential Welt in and Axtfuiuzi fiiruilie* even before Philipp death hud 
shown some indination to join him; the promise to abandon the Danish 
alliance and to ns^biblidi (hua| Adolf in Holstein brought the rest of 
the border nobles to his side; mid a gathering of Saxons and Thi magmas 
siiramond by Archbishop Albert to Halberstodt on September* ac- 
cepted him umuiiinoudy. Uie Count Pdatine reverted again to his brother* 
^ he two W elf Archbishops of Mayeflce and Cologne, Siegfried and Bruno, 
who were at the time of I 'laiip"* murder at Home prosecuting their claim* 
agains t their respecti ve unU-hialiops, immediately hastened home and were 
able to use their influence m behalf of Otto, to whom, at least mdiiwtly, 
they (iweil their promotion. The Ilyhenstaufeii mitiinferitil&t were; brought 
over in a body by their leader Henry of KnJdcis, and even the strongest 
supporter and intimate friend of Philip, Conrad, bishop of Spires, adopted 
the same course. of Bavajia, who hesitated for some time, was 

dually won by the grant of tire confiscated fiefs of Philip’s murderer, The 
betrothal of Otto to Philips daughter Beatrix, formallv carried out in 
the following May when the legates brought the papal dinpensatiun for 
a marriage within the prohibited degrees, did much to nxoncilc the 
Habenstaufeu party lo the idea of n Welf king. The only red apparition 
came from Franco. Philip Augustus, who hod a dread of w Welf m the 
tlironc of Germany* supported by l fc liilip\ willow Irene, put up Henry of 
Brabant. But Irene died in Auguit, And the noble* of the lower Rhine 
did not fall in with the proposal, which wjls accordingly diojjpeff. The few 
prince*, the King of Bohemia and hi* bmUier* the Duke of Uomvia, the 
Duke* of Zahringem Lomriire* uiid Jhabajit, who still hung back, offered 
no resistance, and indeed accepted tikis fail arcom/tS at the diet of Wurz¬ 
burg (&4 May 1&Q9). 

There could Imve been liltlt doubt what tin? result «f Use election at 
Fttnkfurt on 11 November would be. The liftv-five princes whu attended 
were unanimous. The Fttnamtaiuj, Bavarians, and Swabian* who had not 
been preseul at the meeting tit Halberetodt now formally recognised (H to, 
Tbc bonnes was coQcluiiui by the promulgation of n f^-nernl la.od peace, 

* 4 

1 tiulimirr, liryrtt’t, v. non, tu, £43, -J4$. 

1 f hi the disputed finlfcoF th« wet-4 i ug me &>}i n ii-r t fhyetta, v. no. i!4Q r. tVirjfcel- 
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“all the princes swore to keep the (ware by land nnd sea,* and, wrote Otto 
of At I liaise, “the troubled kingdom enjoyed a rest for a little white.” 

Innocent [II regarded the QliEnkr of Philip ft* the judgment of God ? 
and worked busily for Otto in these mors tbs, encouraging btt supporters, 
exhorting those who hesitated, threatening those who opposed. Otto was 
deeply grateful to the Pope and humbly submissive: quod harienunjhhrttn, 
he wrote to him in duly, quint unarms aut #rvmu#, quantum fid regui jxrtniH 
pfomotionnitt Mum vobi* ft ecckxk Romnne pad Deum (k&rntf# 7 quod H 
gratantlwilmf nfogrumrmm 1 . The Pope could not wish for fuller acknow¬ 
ledgment of his services. But he intended to profit by the favourable 
opportunity to increase permanently the influence of the Curia and it* 
authority over the German Church,and at least on paper he got what he 
wanted. On 5J& March YMV &from Spires Otto issued a diploma by which he 
acknowledged the territorial claims of the Papacy in their widest extent: 
further lie permitted unrestricted appals to Rome in ecclesiastical causes; 
he renounced not only the right of appropriating the moveable property 
of a deceased bishop {SjfGlifnritcht) as he had done in 1198 and 1J201, but 
also the right to the revenues of vacant dhirehc* {Regatienreckt). As 
regard? ecclesiastical elections, he pmetieedly surrendered all those right* 
which had been preferred fur the Emperor by the Concordat of Worms, 
Briefly, he resigned that control over the German Church which his 
predecessor^ and particularly Frederick I and Henry VT, Had exercised, 
on the whole to the mutual advantage of Church and State alike, since 
the days of Otto the Great, 

What is remarkable is- that this document made far wider concessions 
than that issued at Neu^ at the moment of Ottos deepest almsement, 
when the Popes help alone could save him. He was now king without a 
rival, and king not “by Use grace uf the Pope'' 1 m he used to style himself, 
but by the unanimous election of the German princes. There was no need 
in li!U9 its there Iiad Jjeeu in to make an abject submission to the 
Pop. Innocent was, however, sooii to learn the value of such promises. 
Si h more than probnblc that Otto never seriously intended to abide by 
them. It was easy enough to suy, as lie {li-cl say later, that t.hev were not 
binding on the ground that they bid not received the sanction of the 
princes. There are indications during the months in w hich he was making 
hi* preparation* for the expedition to Rome that he was contemplating 
l he re-establishment of imperial power in Italy, that be, the Wdf, was 
purposing to adopt the Hohciintaufcn policy. In his relations with Italy 
he was guided by the Patriarch of A [juileia, whole-heartedly Hohe os tauten 
in outlook, wliurrt he mode imperhd legate with the widest powers 3 rind 
sent across the Alps to prepare the ground for his own coining to Italy * 

In — August lie led the army which had assembled at Augsburg across 

1 MGH, OmuL II, p. 32. 

1 Seethe myal encyclical tr> t hi> Italians amioiincuig bbt appomtmcutj MGH f CamL 
Jt, fi. ;fci. 
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the Brenner; an October he received the imperial crown 1 . His actions 
even before the coronation clearly reveal his intention to pursue, despite 
his promises, the policy of Henry VI in central Italy. An time went on 
his design became more ambitions and more aggressive. Before the end 
of the year 1209 he was planning with Diepuld, whom he appointed Duke 
of Spoleto (February 1210), with the Pisans, *ind with the disaffected 
barons of Apulia, the conquestmf Sicily; and it is clear from a letter 
Innocent wrote to the Sicilian chancellor, Walter of Palear, which may 
perhaps l*e dated as early a» December 1209, that he. Innocent, knew of 
the Emperor's intentiara* It was the cause of the quarreb Already in 
January 1210 Innocent wrote to the Bishop of Ratisbon complaining of 
Ottos ingratitude, and of his perception of the Church and of the 
orphans! Frederick; for against Frederick also Ottoonteriaiiied a strong 
and growing antipathy* which was not lessened by the fact that Frederick 
shewed that he did not regard himself merely as King of Sicily but as Duke 
of Swabia and the heir to*thc Hohenstaufen fann I y possessions 1 . Innocent 
shewed on the whole greater forbearance than might have lieen expected 
under such provocative drfljmstances. For a time he contented himself 
with com plaints, warnings, and threats; and with quietly stirring up 
agitation against him in Germany and the 1 Lallan cities * P But Otto paid 
no heed: he only became inure aggressive. In August he launched his 
attack against the Tuscan patrimony, and in November began Ilia conquest 
of Apulia. Then it was that Innocent carried out his threats, published 
the sentence of excommunication against the Emperor and released his 
subjects from their mth of allegiance* 

From the beginning of the year the Pope hod been in close corre¬ 
spondence w ith Philip Augustus who, for his part, had been eneigetically 
engaged in working up discontent among the princes of Germany. But 
their aims were not quite similar. Innocent, it would seem, had grave 
misgiving about bringing forward the only alternative to Otto, Frederick; 
fur it would mean the sacrifice of all that he had been lighting for, the 
separation of Sicily and the Empire. He still therefore dung to the idea 
of a reconciliation with Otto. Innocent's hope w r ns that a rebellion in 
Germany would merely force Otto to abandon his campaign against Sicily. 
But this was not at all the view of Philip Augustus and of the group of 
princes associated with him; they wanted to get rid of Otto once and for 

1 For lilt of Ottcfa Italian campipi see iftfrtt, Chnp v, pp. I37-8i 

1 See JJjKfff, Beiiniips wr fwtSchkhU kaher Fritdrichx fl y HVVS (1001), pp* 17 ^j^. 
The letter fa printed ibid, p, Ufl, 

3 Ibid, p r 1711 Bdhmcr, R§p&ta 9 nos. 622, 623. Frederick was "prepared to give up 

claim to the family iuliiTitaiK'c in Swubiuaccording to a possogo hi Lhii ('ontinuntkui 
uf tlit Annals of Aihwmt. llGH, script, ix, 501, ditna 1210 ^September 2&? 
BffhnfcKj no. 430 *q.) if (Mr ta would Icaive him in uu disturbed iJosMS-^uiTfcof 

Sicily. 

* On £fl February 1210 P«rugim ipwd ta §fiv« unnH support to the Fopo against 
the Emperor. Ik'ihmtT, frr^rnito, no. 0CEJ2 
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all; they were rc.^iH y to relish but only if the Pojh? would agree to their 
renditions: namely that he would never make peace with Otto, that he 
would pronounce their release from their oath of allegiance, and. finally 
consent to the election of a new king. Innocent, however, was not yet 
prepared to hike ho decided a step; he tried once more to negotiate with 
Otto, nnd only when tWs failed did he repeat the sentence of eicom- 
inumention (March 1£I1). In the meantime opinion in Germany wiw 
tending more and more in the direction of revel t + Philip of France hail 
found a ready agent in the Laiidgrave of ThuringiaV and with him was; 
soon associated the scarcely 1™ shifty King of Bohemia. These two with 
Siegfried of May enee appear to have taken the lead at the diet of Banilierg 
where Fredericks election was fur the first tune openly proposed; hut the 
meeting was divided* more emi voting and more negotiating were required 
before the projMJsal was accepted at the diet of Nuremberg in Septemlier 

mi. 

The news of the rebellion determined Otto, tfbohnd conquered Apulia, 
to desist from the attack on Sicily and to return home. But he can have 
scarcely realised the full extent of the daiigit, fur he did not hurry his 
journey. He set out from Calabria in the beginning of November; he 
did not reach Germany till the fol I ow i ng March. Gravid / tnlirh, A laman- 
tri# gravhr f mh ingrain* fine* atiigti Alamimnia; it n\dlo ribi prim '?pc 
ocatrrUftr; null* grain* tmipUar. Suck, According to the contemporary 
monk of St Gall, Conrad of Fabaria, was the gloomy welcome Otto met 
with on his return to his native land. He whs never popular, he had never 
gamed the alFections of Ilia subjects* Nevertheless his presence in Germany 
did to some extent check the tide of revolt At Frankfort in March the 
Duke of Bavaria and the Margrave of Meissen joined him; the Duke of 
Austria folic wed their example shortly after. The Duke of Brabant and 
the Count Palatine were still loyal, mid a number of the smaller nobility 
attended his court during the first months after his return. Dietrich of 
Cologne, who in spite of the papal ban continued to support Otto, was 
deposed by Siegfried of Mayence in virtue of his legatine authority; mid 
the former archbishop Adolf was re-established in his place. But Cologne, 
tme to its Well tradition, clung to its Wolf archbishop, and would have 
nothing tu do with Adolf; only the clergy accepted him* 

Otto himself acted swiftly against the leaders of the rebellion* He 
deprived Ottokjir of his kingdom (March) and he led his anny against 
Herman (July)* He had taken several Thuringmn strongholds and was 
besieging Weissen&ee when he baud the news that Frederick* the priests 
king (ra? pretbyttiwrum) 1 as he contemptuously called him, was on his way 
to Germany* With the hope of retaining the suppirt of at least some qf 
the Hohenstaufen party, he now hurriedly married Beatrix, to whom he 

m * 

1 Philip Auptrtm agreed to many l&c LaiMl^mvu^ slaughter provided tlmt the Pope 
van Id lw in dan id io grant n (lii r opr« from In^fborg, op. at p. ft. 4* 

1 Thia wm one of tha counts brought against Otto ml tiic Lite ran round I. 
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bad been betrothed amctr 1200. But it failed in jtn purpose, fur she died 
within three weeks of her marriage (August 11). Swabia and Bavaria 
declared for Frederick, and Otto in ahum threw up the siege of Weisaeusee 
and turned southward to meet his new rival 

Frederick, lifter some hesitation and Against the advice of his wife 
Constance and many of hLs Sicilian councillor* <md accepted the oiler of 
the German crown made by the princes at the diet of Nuremberg. In the 
spring he set out tin Ills journey* and travelling by way of Home and. 
Genoa, and thence across Lombardy, be reached Trent only to Hnd the 
Brenner haired signing him. Turning north-west along the nDey of the 
Adige, he mode his way, probably over the Ofen and Fludn passes 1 , to 
Chur and m down the Rhine to Constance. He arrived there in the 
nick of time, three hours before (Mu, who by forced marches had. hastened 
from Thuringia to prevent his entering Germany. Arriving too late, Otto 
retired down the Rhine, ami tried again to check his advance at Breisnch. 
But the citizens there nNmlted and he Imd to save himself by a rapid 
retreat to the friendly she tier of Cologne. Frederick too moved from 
Coiistnitde alow ly down the Khine, the number of Mf supporter* continually 
in creating as he went; even I/iuis of Bavaria* who had so recently made 
si solemn compact w ith Otto, was among these new adherents. He reached 
Fmukfort, where lie wns formally elected on 5 December* Four days inter 
he whs crowned by Archbishop Siegfried in the Cathedral of Muycncc- 

The pirtwere fairly evenly divided: Frederick was the accepted king 
in South Germany, in Bohemia—for lie had reinstated Uttokar hi liis 
kingdoin ( Basle, 2(i September)—and in Thuringia. lie held the Palatinate 
which Htmy resigned i el favour of his son it [id imvnesnke; the son joined 
Frederick, while the father withdrew north ward to defend the family 
estates round Brunswick fur Ids brother. The lower Rhine districts and 
the greater part of North Germany, and especially the north -cost, still 
stood by the Emperor; for the Aseaiiian house in Saxony and Brandenburg 
and the Wettin in Meissen and the East .Mark remained loyal. The 
campiigning of the summer of 121?i wak on the whole uneventful and 
indecisive. In June Otto took Die offensive against the ArctTiji^hop of 
Magdeburg, who once again headed the Hoheiistaufen party in Saxony, 
won a victory over him (Rcmkerslebcn, II June), and for a brief moment 
held him a prisoner. But it seldom came to an engagement in the open 
field; the campaign for the most part con his ted of the usual ineffective 
plundering mills, devastations of property, sieges* but rarely captures, of 
castles. Frederick, who joined in the fighting in September, did achieve 
one success: he managed to detach the powerful Margntve Dietrich from 
tjie side of Otto. 

But the result of this somewhat dreary warfare left the pnsitio|i of 
parties very little altered. More important* more interesting, and in tfie 

1 t Jr, mure pmlnhEy. i oolahce thinks, by lb6 TooaZe, Apnea, md SijUii her paj*e» 
(TAe Atps in Suture tmd Huttny, pp. 105, lm ), 
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end more decisive, the international aspect of the struggle. In Lbc 
first place there was the Pope who required from Frederick what lie had 
required from Otto, but this time with some kind of guarantee that the 
coitccsriauft granted would be carried out The importance of the Golden 
Bull of Eger (1& July ISIS) which mutailt mutandis b a verbal transcript 
of OttoV grant made zi^Spires in I209 t lie» in the fart that unlike its 
prototype it received the sanction of a large number of diridxiguiahed 
and influential princes. Three arehbiafiops* four bishops rite King of 
Boheuda, the Dukes of Bavaria and Austria, the Landgrave of Thuringia* 
and several count* and miniifarMfot set their signatures to the document, 
which thus became a properly executed law of the Empire. By its terms 
the territorial aspiration* of "the Papacy were recognised in tlieir fullest 
extent; the German Church was emancipated from imperial control 1 . 

Innocent, however, wag hampered in hb diplomatic relations by the foot 
that Otto, Ub bitterest enemy, was allied with King John who, after his 
submission in May 1213, was lib feudal dependant; he was forced to do 
what he could to curb the effort* of Fredericks ally, Philip, to crush 
Frederick's enemy, John. In this I an went failed* and in the end John, 
liis protege, was involved in the ruin of Otto, his enemy, at the hands of 
Philip of France. 

Frederick, who owed hi* promotion mainly to the zealous intrigue* of 
Philip, had, before his coronation at Frank fort, held Jin interview with 
Louis, the French king's heir, at Vaucouleurs (19 November 1512) and 
concluded an alliance with him and received n subatantiid subsidy. Like¬ 
wise, similarity of circumstances and of interests drew John of England 
into closer alliance with his nephew ; before May 1215, when John submitted 
to the Pope, it was only natural that the two excommunicated sovereign;! 
should make common muse against their romiuun enemies. English sub¬ 
sidies poured into Germany during the year 1512. Both side* indeed 
depended mainly on tlieir at lie* fur financial support for neither could 
rely to any extent on the resources of the kingdom* so chaotic Inal become 
the financial organisation after sixteen years of civil war 1 . Both tides were 
busy buying the support of the venal princes of Germany, Frederick with 
French, Otto with English money. 

Frederick had made lens head way than his initial successes would have ltd 
one to anticipate. The French ileet for the invasion of England had been 
destroyed in a harbour on the Flemish coast near Bruges, Otto was 
confident, and planned with John a joint attack against their common 
enemy Phil ip Augustus. In the spring of 1214 he was busily engaged 
w r iLh preparation** trying to introduce some harmony among the quarrel- 
some nobles of the Netherlands; in May, in order to bind the restless and 

m 

* JtGH, Con*L u, pp. .17 tqq. 'ITi* roinmciatiou or ihn iuj *potii «iul tlie im ngntu* 
1^.* repfeAttid in 1210. IbuL 07 Hp| + 

1 Otto in m2 ev^n etmsirlvrLiJ making bnrthdii wtiftft ofitate revenue, Chntm. 
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unable Duke Henry of Brabant more firmly to his side* he married his 
daughter Mar)’, and so at this eleventh hour carried out the engagement 
into which he had entered seventeen years before. His efforts to make the 
princes of the lower Rhine work together were successful* Nearly all of 
them brought their levies in July to Nivelles, south of Brussels, which had 
Wn fixed as the starting point of the campaigr^ 1 . This army, despite the 
advantage of numbers imd potion, despite the reckless bravery which 
Otto himself displayed, was almost annihilated on the field of Bouvmcs 
near Lille on 27 July 1214* 

The 1 Hit tie was derisive. Otto with the remnant of his army made hU 
way to Cologne. Frederick* who had taken no part in the campaign, was 
not slow- to take advantage of the discomfiture of his rival: soon after the 
battle he crossed the Most die and received the submission of the princes 
of the Netherlands, Hie VVclf interest in the Palatinate had also in this 
year become extinct w ith the death of the younger Henry. If was granted 
to the Duke of llAiaria, gud his son Otto, who* by marrying Agnes, the 
daughter of the elder Henry, Count Palatine, acquired too the allodial 
estates of the Welfs ill that(leighbomhood* In this manner tlie Palatinate 
as well as the dukedom of Bavaria came into the bands of the powerful 
home of VYittebbach* 

The whole Rhine kind was now Frederick's but for Cologne, Aix-k- 
GbapeUe, and the imperial palace at Kaisers wcrtln llwsc too Fell into his 
h a nds in the campaign of the following summer He entered Aix-k- 
CbopdJe on 4 July 1215, and on the next day, adopting the precedent 
of Philip, was crowned a second time in the traditional place of coronations. 
He also on this Occasion, to the fiurprise of his court and to his own lasting 
regret, took the mB&ding vow, which, while it satisfied Innocent of the 
good intentions of his former word, was to cause all manner of trouble 
between the Emperor and Innocent's successors. With the surrender of 
Kaiserswerth on 24 July Jind of Cologne on 4 August the YVeJf resistance 
in the west was at an end. 

Before the capitulation of Cologne Otto had betaken himself to Saxony, 
where be could still reckon on substantial support; there was las brother 
Henry at Brunswick and a powerful group of nobles on the north-cast 
frontier who strongly resented the attitude Frederick adopted in German- 
Danish politics^ for in December 1211 he had ceded to Wuldemar Sordid- 
biTigia, that is to say, the country north of the rivers Elbe and Elde, a 
district in which many of these bonier nobles had important interests, 
Fredericks campaign in tlw beginning of ISIS had done nothing to break 
dow n this opposition. So for a time the struggle dragged fm in this region, 
AJhert, Archbishop of Magdeburg, and Waldemar of Denmark on the one 
side, Otto, Ins brother Henry, and the A scan i an family on the other. The 
long-continued fighting, however, wore down the strength of the V/yJf 
annies; the widespread devastations of the country caused a serious 
1 Far tho devils of the catapalmL acid of the battle of Bouvine*, *ee iit/hs, c liap. nr. 
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shortage of supplies; ito foreign power was prepared ta wn#tc its energies- 
on ii cause Already lost. The Latema Council, which confirmed the result 
of the German civil war by the formal deposition of Otto And recognition 
of Frederick, hastened the end ami brought ns any waverers to the winning 
Hide. When Frederick in September 1^17 again took the Reid in person 
lie found his opponent too weak to risk ft battle in the open. But a derisive 
action was not needed; kVederiek^ pre^cijcu was in ibelf sufficient to break 
down further serious re^bmee. 

Otto himself fought on with dogged perseverance and unfailing courage* 
still d aiming to lie Emperor, but mi Emperor almost without subjects 
and without ImuL tilt nn over-dose of medicine prematurely ended his life 
at the Hamburg on 19 May 1^1B. Henry complied with his brother's 
request expressed in his will executed the day liefore he died and retained 
in his possession the imperial insignia for u period of twenty weeks. He 
then delivered them over to Frederick, With the submission of Henry and 
of the Duke of Saxon v, who alone anu mg the lending nobility bad remained 
true to Otto to the last, the opposition to the Holicustftufeu was at an 
end. The family states of the Welfs passed to Otto, son of the Emperor's 
younger brother William, who regained the confidence of the rival 
family, was created Duke of Ihnnswirk-Limehiirg; by Frederick, and wm 
the ancestor of She Song line of Welfs, who eventually in the twelfth 
generation acquired the throne of England. 
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CHAPTER III 

GERMANY IN THE REIGN OF FREDERICK II, 

The civil war had W disastrous results for Germany. Philip, Otto, 
hi id Frederick, in order to win Lhe support of powerful nobk-s, churches, 
towns, had grunted away lands, privileges, rights, prerogative*, nil that 
had in the put meant the strength of the German kingdom ami of the 
Holy Uoniaij Empire. The Church had been emancipated from royal 
control; the princes of the Empire were becoming more and mure inde¬ 
pendent, they were rapidly changing into territorial ensigns, tlomitti 
ierrae as they urn designated in the famous privilege of 1 £-31 ■ the towns 
had come to realise their^treugth, had proved themselves to la 1 a power 
to lx- reckoned with. Slowly hut surely Germany was moving along the 
path of dk-olutiuH, whs hemming a conglomeration of semi-indepemlent 
princedoms instead of a u in tied State, Frederick's German policy, as we 
shall see, far from cheeking it, all tended to hasten the course" of this 
movement He alienated with a lavish hand the royal right* in favour 
of the princes, and especially the ecclesiastical princes on whose support 
during the greater part of his reign he principally relied. Such a policy, 
however unfortunate in its results, perhaps inevitable when there 
were two rival kings, each of whom could only gain or keep the adherence 
of powerful lords by outbidding his opponent. But when with |hc death 
of Otto in 1218 the real need for it hail passed, the number of grants of 
privilege*, instead of diminishing, enormously increased. So we find 
Frederick in these years moving about his kingdom toneilisting his 
subjects to Ins rule, rewarding the loyalty of some, buying the fanmr of 
others, settling disputes, and attempting to restore some semblance of 
order in the land—always by the expensive wild disastrous method ofsiuri- 
ticing tlie regalian rights. When the business of t he Empire did igd require 
his presence elsewhere, he would take up Ids residence at Spires ur Niirem- 
berg which had always been conspicuous for their attachment to the house 
of Ilohenstanfen, or still more frequently at llogenau in Alsace; the fine 
palace there, built by his grandfather, was his favourite home north of the 
Alps, inter alia pairmonmUa earmrrm, and there he would spend months 
at a time busily engaged in granting away the lands and rights of the 
Empire* 

The compliant, we might almost say weak, attitude that Frederick 
adopted towards the princes is exemplified early in his reign at the diet 
of Wurzburg on IS May 1210 when he issued the Sente,Uia f/r.-qyi 
uhcnamUsprbuifHitilms. By nn arrangement with the Bishop of Jlntishon, 
Frederick had alienated by exchange the two imperial abbeys of Olier- and' 
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Niedermu lister. lire obbessca, who were not consulted in the transaction, 
made their coEnplaint at the diet of W ureburg. The princes, who regarded 
the precedent as a dangerous one, not only got the exchange annulled, hist 
forced Frederick to moke a general declaration against such alienation* 
in the t Lit Lire., “that no principality could or ought to be exchanged or 
alienated from the Empint or be transferred to another prince against the 
wdll uf the prince of that principality ami without the full consent of the 
mitti-ftt'ruitcjs. Hie same fear of iiritaring and ,*o losing the support of Hie 
ecclesiafltical princes is perceptible in his policy towards the towns* As 
regards the imperial towns he acted w r ith his customary liberality; so Aix- 
la-Chapelie (ISlo), Guslar and Nuremberg (1219), Dortmund (1330) 
received very ample charters of privileges. He would have liked to adopt 
the same policy towards the sdgttoriaj towns if the lords would have 
let him ; but when he tried it* he met with a rebuff. Ill 1315 he was obliged 
at the instance of the bishop to deprive the citizens of Caiiihrni of the 
privileges they hjid received from him only Ayt/kr before; again, in 1318 
lie recognised the rath set up by the citizen* of Basle, but the bishop 
complained, and the recognition had to be withdrawn. 

It may lie argued in excuse of Fredericks policy that the princes hud 
grown o ver-|Kiworfii] during the civil war, they were already paint controlling, 
and they Intel lean it how- to use their strength to their own advantage; 
but in this Ottu s death mode a difference. For although for the last two 
years of Ilia life Otto had not been u serious menace to Frederick's position, 
his very existence had given opportunities to discontented nobles to rise 
in rebellion. Herman, the Jjuidgrave of Thuringia, was, it seems, con- 
tviuplating yet anutiter desert ion a notwithstanding the fact that it was 
his own intrigue# which were largely responsible for Frederick*# summons 
to Germany, when death, on 35 April 1217, happily removed him from 
lhe held of polUh>. Perhaps the most conspicuous, but also one of the 
most treacherous characters in the civil war, he hud by his repeated 
changes from one side to the other profoundly influenced the fortune* of 
Lhe parties; he was dangerous a# mi opponent, hut almost equally so as 
im ally. Ont could wish that he had kept out of politics and devoted him- 
self altogether to [witrunage ol the nrt^, to minstrels* contest#, and to the 
entertainment of the somewhat indiscriminate collection of artistic and 
literary men that WaJther von der Vogelwdde tells us gathered together at 
the Warlburg. For in these things he was without a master. His son Lorn# 
was [i more stable diameter, a loyal friend, not obsessed with a love of 
intrigue and gain* the husband of the austere 8t Elizabeth, at whose 
inspiration he war led to follow a life of piety and good works. 

Another prominent figure of the civil war, the man first diosen to * 
eon tot the crown with Philip, Berlhuld V uf Ziihritigen, died a month or 
twtrtfcfbre Otto (18 February 1218). But after gi ving up his candidature 
for the Ihnme he hud joined Philip, and, except for the short jieriod of 
Dtto^ uncounted jmwer, he had been a fairly steady adherent of the 
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Hohciistaufai party, Hi* death wua the cause tif trouble and confusion, 
fur he left sister* &i til coustns but no children. The inheritance was a rich 
one, cumprising huge tracts of Juraue burgundy 3 mid Swabia* and was 
keenly sought after by the relatives and by Frederick himself, who, in 
his ans let ¥ tu get what be could out of it, went so far as to buy nut the 
chum of erne of the eollaterfds* the DuU h of 4 eck r A ]partition ol tlie 
natnte [satisfactory tu the partita concerned w as ultimately urnmgtKl at 
Ulm in September 13119; the lands on the right bonk of t he Aar fell to 
one brother-in-law of the late dnkt\ the Count of Kybiiig, white those 
mainlv situated north of the Rhine, the district of the black Forest and 
breisguu, went to the other, Egeno Count of Uraeh: Frederick's share 
whs considerable; it included much of what is now northern Switzerland 
and the towns of Item. Zurich, SchofThausein and Sulothuni, which were 
simhi raised to the position of imperial cities, The ex (nation of the 
house of Zahriugen had unotlier important consequence; it broke one of 
the mJ tics between GeP+iumv and the kingdom of Burgundy, over which 
the Dukes of Ziihringen had intermittently exercised authority in the 
capacity of rectors. This title wn* later conferred upon the young King 
Henry 1 ; but in the hand* of n boy of nine years old it could have been 
little more than a title. From the point of view of Gemimi snihleinre in 
the A relute, the childless death of berth old of Zahringen miA it serious 
lost 1 ; 

There had been troubles also in Eulnmizi* which, in euu*ci| nonce of n 
11 iiHnrl between King Qttnkur and the Bishop of Prague, had twen laid 
under interdict, and in Lorraine where Duke Theobald, by an unj LLstifkble 
interference in a dispute in the neighbouring Champagne, had gravely 
endangered the Fninco-Gcnuan alliance. It led in fart to a quarrel with 
Frederick, and Theobald declared fur Otto (1215). The king hwk arms 
againsl him, occupied his duchy, and ultimately brought him to submission 
(June 1318). Nevertheless the enmity continued, and w hen, a little more 
than a year Inter, Lhi* prime met hi- end by poison administered by a 
harlot, common report attributed the instigation nf the tut to Fredericks 

Although Frederick whs recognised as king throughout iFeniiiuiy he 
was still without the symbols of his uHice, the royal insignia; these Ottos 
brother, the ex-Count Palatine Henry, obsLiinitety clung to even after the 

■ New part of SurltzCrUudr 

1 lie firvl used the title In a document uf -1 .E ossuary 12^1, Bohmer, 

r ; n4 

* Frederick hud certainly piid more at leal inn to the affair* of Burgundy than 
many of ht* printeris-sors. Ilk November 1:214 he hud t+peiit e busy ilays at llasl 
dealing with Bur^ai Ltlinn waligLiij iwul in January ot* Ilia fnlluwtif ymr he hod tried 
the p’K|M-4lii 1 cit. of netting up no iiuiLer-kiag in the |#mhi nf \\ illi am of ^utx. Prince 
ofOniigf,o^r the ngau m Fifflwiej guod ciArfMmw didivr; hut till* too iK4|£ but 
an empty tide, for ^ illiain seems to hafe exameed no izifliiciuv as king* ami died 
two years after liis njipoiiitmimL 

* Richer, irvjrta £kmtumri* Mlill, Scrip/. xsv, p. UQQ* 
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period of twenty weeks fixed for their retention by Otto in his testament, 

I’ope HonoriuB, anxious to remove every obstacle to Frederick’* departure 
for the Crusade, was urgent with entreaties and threats which at lust had 
the desired result. At fiosiar in July lfiliJ Henry accepted the nil van- 
tngeous conditions Frederick w*is prepared to offer: he surrendered the 
insignia ill return fur J1,0(5U marks and the office O'!' imperiid vicar in the 
hinds between the U tsa and the Elbe. This was the end of the hjiig 
struggle between the families of Welf and Hohcnstutifen which had begun 
^ar back hi the twelfth century with the rivalry of Henry the Proud mid 
the first Hoheris tauten king Conrad. The people of Germany could once 
more devote themselves to the occupations of peaces they could, ns Ihe 
Magdeburg chronicle pub it, again begin to work the land and com 1 . 

But with the establishment of peace the question uf the Crusade had 
to Ik faced. Ibere can he no doubt that, when at his coronation at Aix- 
la-( ha|K-lk' in liilwl Frederick had taken the ensouling vow, he Imd done 

in id I sincerity, Nqf IiEici he been urged to it by an importunate 
legate; he hud taken the vow of bis own free jri)L The early postpone- 
Liients were the necessary re*idU of the political situation in Germany. 

It wjtjv imperative llmt he should restore some sort of order into the 
country which had jusl pistil through nearly twenty years of civil war 
before setting out fora prolonged absence in the East. On 1 June 1£1G, 
tlie djvte appointed by the kitermj Council for departure-, bln rival was 
still living and the affaire of Genaany were in chaos. There m* no 
question, of Frederick going, 80 in the summer of 1217 Hie Crusade 
started without him* But on S4 June 11*18, tlur ikte to which hh de¬ 
parture Jiad been deferred, although Otto was dead, Frederick had, sis we 
have seen, oUser difficulties to deal with before he could safely set out 
upon hi* journey* and [warticulariy the raptanre of 0tkf* brother Henry; 
this wjis ptrt forward as the need for n further delay, in which 
Hu norma acquiesced without much demur. It was postponed for a year, 
4 md then once more on the same grounds for another three months—till 
Miduiolinu^lSiFj. But after I his the exeu.se* became more- slender, and 
l [onorius oEirrespoudiiigl v was mure la Hi to accept them. When in 
Octobar, in n^pojsse to Fredcrick's renewed request for delay, he fixed a 
third kins for March 1S20, he threw out a hint uf ixeoimiiimieatiuii in 
the event of the noo-fullilmeiit of hi* vow** 

Huiioe-sus, wholly absorbed with the idea of carrying through the 
Crusade* wits anxious to avoid doing anything which might hinder its 
accomplishment i and uf this attitude Frederick took the fullest Advantage 
in the matter o£ Sicily and the election of hi# sou Henry us King of the 
Homans. It was these things that occupied jus attention during the lost * 
months of his stay in Germany* On 1 .July JSJUJ be lud taken a solemn 
oath to Innocent ill that ilsmiuii as he should be crowned Eknpemr he 

1 Afagtk&mytr Sthdpptwhnmlk (f&funikm drr dciit*cht*n StQdt r, vu, p, 14-J) 

■j noted by Jastnnr and Minkr, u, p. 2&i. 
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would ill together resign the kingdom of Sicily to his son Henry, who Imd 
already been crowned king in 1212; he wuus to hold it of the Human 
Church, lie released from all paternal control, and due provision was made 
for its government during hit minority- The object of this arrangement 
wiis to avoid the union of Sicily and the Empire in the hands of Frederick: 
a union in the hands of his son* not contemplated at the time, without 
being upjwsed to the actual warding of the oath, was none the less opposed 
to it* intention. But Frederick could not lightly renounce the home of his 
childhood, hi* hereditary kingdom, the one spot in Europe perhaps where 
hi* astonishing character was really understood. His plan wag somewhat 
to reverse the parts; he wag to rule Sicily, his son Germany. We Hnd 
him pleading with Honor in* for a relaxation of the conditions of his oath 
to Innocent- On 10 February 122tt he repeated the promise with the 
proviso that he might succeed his son on the throne of Sicily in the event 
of the latter predefining him without children; on the 19 February he 
begged the Pope to allow him to retain the kingdom of Sicily during his 
own lifetime. That i t was his intention to root his son in Germany is 
equally unnifotakeable* In*L21f> the boy with his mother, Queen Constance, 
whs brought to Germany. He was created Duke of Swabia in 1217 and 
Heel or of Burgundy in 1220 1 . Frederick now meant, if lie could manage 
it, to get him elected King of the Romans. 

His intention wits apparently known and complained of nt the papal 
court early in 1219, for In Slav Frederick wrote stilting lii-S motives: 
they were to ensure the good government of the Empire during his 
absence on crusade and to secure fur his son the possessions of his house 
in the event of anything befalling him in the East. But the anxiety at 
Home was nut allayed, and after the election, which took place at the 
diet of Frankfurt ill April 12241, Frederick wrote his excuses to 1 Sonorities 
protesting his entire ignorance of the whole affair, nobis imeiit tl uh- 
xentihu^ and that it had been done by the primes owing tu a dispute 
between the Archbishop uf Muyence and the Landgrave of Thuringia 
which threatened tu lead tu civil war; he even professed J,hat he had 
refund his consent until it had been ratified by the Pope** That the 
election of a child could avert civil disturbances wm of course absurd, more¬ 
over it wvts wholly untrue that he refused hb consent, for it was in grateful 
acknowledgement of their act that he made on 26 April the famous 
pririkgium in favorrn prhwipum err its hwt icuru m , which indeed was 
framed with the very object of inducing the ecclesiastical princes tu 
permit that to which they were naturally keenly opposed. They were 
opposed to it both cm he ground that it implied that the kinship wp 
in fact hereditary, and because it ran counter to the whole trend of papal 

1 Rrj/rjffiif am. 002 amt l OBI. After 12LU hb title of King uJ^Sicily 

on laager appear? iu document*, iidd, uo T g, 
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policy. Only the most far-reaching concessions could tempt them to 
Ignore the remonstrance* of Rome; blit Frederick to gain his end wax 
prepared to gmnt them far-reaching concessions, mid they yielded, 

Frederick, after relating his former renunciation of the tus jpoHi, 
granted to the ««bimticd princes free testamentary power; he re- 
Bounced the right of imputing new tolls* and mints within their territories 
and jurisdictions without their consent, tfbile he recognised nil tolls mid 
rights of coinage which had already been conceded to them; lie denied to 
the serf of the ecclesiastical prince the method of gaining his freedom by 
residence in a city for a year and a day. The abuse of power by the 
file ward (odttiarfltf, vagi) was choked by making him liable to a fine of 100 
marks for damage done to the property of churches hand the jurisdiction of 
royal officials in episcopal cities was restricted to eight days preceding and 
following the holding of a diet. He placed the man excuimmmicated by 
the Church beyond the pule of the courts; he may neither act as witness 
or plaintiff; he may otsly appear as the defcisfljmt to charges brought 
against him, mid then he is denied the tmh Lance of an advocate; if after 
sis week* he has failed to get aiftnlutioii, lie Tails under the ban of the 
Empire, quia gindhut matmalis iftmthulm eM in subsidium glftdit spiri¬ 
tual is. So too Frederick surrendered the light of crectingcAHLlc^mifl cities on 
church lands". 

By the Hull of Eger the German Church hail been emancipated from 
the imperial control; the old t till uchce excreiRed hy the Crown over 
elections wits no more; disputed elections came to be decided at Rome; 
only the bare formal investiture with the regal in remained to the king. 
By the privikginm of 1330 and nubsequimt addition* made by Frederick 
and his son, the ecclesiastical princes became territorial sovereigns. By a 
clause in the constitution issued at the time of his coronation at Rome 
Frederick exempted the clergy altogether from secular jurisdiction both 
in civil and criminal causes s « Moreover, as the influence of the Crown in 
ecclesiastical mutters diminished > the influence of the Papacy propor¬ 
tionately increased. Papal legate* and papal agents were constantly 
resident in*Germany, exercising authority over the Church in all kind* of 
ways* especially over matters of discipline and heresy 1 , developing by this 
means the papal policy of centralisation. Frederick was led to adopt this 
jsolicy ho injurious to the position of the Crown, not because he was 
particularly interested in the welfare of the Church, hut because it served, 
or at least he thought it served, his purpose; he was anxious to devote 
his attention to Italy and to Sicily, and for this it was essential that 
Germany should it main at peace, which he believed could be most easily 

1 TIld ah oi power by hi^vnirEl^ of duirelies i™ effectively dealt with In 1234 * 
by tbv- In fhrwm tecieriaram j MG H, ComL n, pp. 228 sq. 
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secured by au alliance wis h the princes, rind especially w ith the ecclesiastical 
prince*. Similar motive* led hhn to select one of the most powerful of 
their number, Engelbert, Archbishop of Cologne, as the guardian of his 
sun and his vicegerent In Germany during his absence. The arrangements 
for the Italian expedition were made at Ehe diet of Frankfort; at the end 
of August he set out to cross the Brenner for imperial coronation. 

These first eight wars (121 &415230) form the only protracted stay that 
Frederick made in ( h-nnanv. He returned in the summer of 12^5 to deal 
with the situation created by the rebellion of his son, and except for a 
break of a few months spent in north Italy in Hie latter part of 1236 he 
rt LiKiiiietl north of the Alps till Vujpi&t 1237* He then departed never to 
return, ik> in his long reign of nearly forty years he gave but eight in nil 
to Germany; ami when he dune, he came n> a strangler into a foreign land, 
neither undcrfitAnduig nor much caring for the country, its jumple, or its 
EEi^i itution-: tinting the climate ami the, to him, dreary scenery This 
Nnmifm-lha]];in-OrientjiK'i>u themer, this ptnr Apufux, who travellwl with 
a harem and a menagerie, whs mi exotic in Germany, incomprehensible to 
hi* German subjects who i^derdood him even less ihart he understood than. 
Moreover* not only did he not conic to Germany* but he did not n pose 
Id* complete confidence in those men in whose hand* lie left the govern- 
ineoL of the country. Eli- repre^ nhttivis were continually hampered in 
theiradminidratiun byiiicunvenient instructions from theal^ntEmperor. 

In the iitri period he placed hi* chief reliance on the ecclesiastical 
princes whose firm support he lira! secured lieforc his departure for Italy 
by the privilrgium of 1S2520, ami the Liuhcnslnnfcji TnhuxtmnfM who 
exercised n marked influence on the upbringing of the young King Henry, 
That Germany enjoy ell a period of comparative jMrare whs ftlnumt wholly 
due Lo the wue *tntc*iiintisliip of Engel l>ert* who was placed at the head 
of the itdminiatratmn. He wo* the fifLh of his house to occupy the &ev of 
Cologne; through family influence he had aE an early age nhiiiined high 
preferment In the Cliureh; at fourteen lie was provost of the cathedral, 
anil he was only just over thirty when in l!t2l6 he was consecrated arch¬ 
bishop. During the civil war he had followed the fortune- if his unde 
Archbishop Adolf, first a* a /habits supporter of OLto* then as a deserter 
to I'hilip; br this last net Ilc fell with Adolf under the Poj>e\* displeasure* 
was excommunicatuL and only reconciled with I he Church on performing 
the pciummof taking part in the Allugi nsian Crusade. In 15215 In-joined 
Frederick and mmdmd henceforth a linn adherent of the house of 
llnhen.shiufein Hie civ|) war had left Cologne heavily encum tiered with 
debt. His careful and thrifty handling of 1 he finance-* rvmoved the burden 
p and proved hh ability si* an adininisi rahtr, Towards tlie nobilitv and 
esjiecially towards the lay stewards, whose oppressions and exactions bad 
become an intolerable abuse* he took a firm line; he put dowif^the 
inbfubonlination of the count*, noble*, mmiftcriati^ and laughers of his 
diocese, wrote hi* biographer, Casarius of Helllerbach, 14 so that no one 
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dared oppose him.’" In his city* his di«cese s and his. duchy of Westphalia 
he made his authority felt effectively; else when.' he could not exercise 
such a direct control 5 the independent sovereignty of the princes had 
already become too firmly esbibli.dietL 1 le did what he could by a policy 
of maintaining the latuffrmtrn^ and the years of his administration are 
remarkable fortheahsencL^fany serious feuds, Paccmffrmimmam flabctrumt. 

In his foreign policy Engelbert was h.% successful; this was chiefly due 
to flu* fact that Frederick took a more lively interest in the relations of 
the Empire with bt:r neighbours than he did in her purely domestic con¬ 
cerns, and his views frequently did not coincide with those of his repre¬ 
sentative in Germany. The power of Denmark under Wuldemar H had 
increased to an alarming extent; site had occupies! the German territory 
nort h of the Ellis? including the two important towns of Hamburg and 
Lubeck, and her coiu]iieats were recognised by treaty in 1214; the whole 
area of German colonisation along the Baltic rtwist wrs threatened. By 
ahold hut treachemus stroke the Count of Schwufin succeeded m capturing 
the Danish king and his son in t he island of Lyoenc&r Fuoen (6 May 1228) 
and thrust them into prison at Danneberg, f Although the method of 
capture was generally disapproved, the opportunity of using it to the 
advantage of the Empire was too good to be neglected. Ttie government 
therefore immediately tank step to induce the count to hand over the? 
royal prisoner*. Thiswas achieved at \onlhausen in September, Frederick 
haul already intimated in a letter to the Bishop of Hildesheifti his general 
consent to the policy of using the occasion for the recovery of the lam!^ 
beyond the Elite: hilt difficulties arroc owing to the intervention of the 
Pope* to whom the Hanes had appealed. He ordered the count to release 
his prisoners unconditionally dialer pain of excommunication. The atri- 
Lude of Honor:Ufs seem* to have modified Frederick^ views, for Herman 
of riul/u, \\ ho acted /ls his representative in the matter, ul tin lately negotiated 
a treaty (duly U£24) s the terms of which were Far more lenient than those 
contemplated in the preliminaries at Nnrdhauseii; they were however 
rejected bv the Hanes, and Waldeniar remained n primmer, while NoidaU 
bingia was slowly reconquered by the counts of the district 'llie Danish 
leader* Albert of Orlaihfmde, was defeated at Molln, Hamburg and 
Liihfick were recovered, and Waldemnr wag forced to submit to tin? terms 
demanded by the Count of Schwerin: the lands north of the Elbe were sur¬ 
rendered unconditional] y And the king's ransom was fixed at 45,tK)l> marks 
of silver. But Waldem&r was no sooner at liberty than he appealed to 
the Pope to release him from the terms to which he hail agreed. The 
Pope promptly complied with the request* with the inevitable result tiiat 
war once more broke out between Denmark and the princes of north, 
Germany* Wn] demur, aided by his nephew, the Wdf Otto of Brunswick, 
invftTksl Holstein in the autumn of 1226. But after some initial success 
he waa derisively defeated at Dornhovede between Kiel and Lubeek 
(22 duly 1227). ' 
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The overthrow of the Danish power on the southern shore of the Baltic 
opened the way for the further development of German colonisation and 
missionary enterprise. The work of the Knights of the Sword in Livonia 
and Esthonia proceeded uninterrupted by Danish rivalry, The year 
before the fluid settlement of the entanglement with Denmark Frederick 
had confirmed the grant of Prussia made by tbe Polish Duke Conrad of 
Afasovia to the Teutonic Knights This was the beginning of the conquest 
and colonisation of that region which centuries later gave its name to the 
dominating power in Germany. 

In his attitude towards the western kingdoms, France and England, 
Engelbert found himself acutely at variance with his master. After the 
death of Philip Augustus w r ar again broke out between England and 
France, and Louis Mil approached I icderick with the object of renewing 
the all lance concluded at Vruicovdcui^ in 113112; be succeeded so far as 
to obtain from the Emperor a promise that neither lie nor any of his 
subjects should cmidudeVW alliance with England (Catania, November 
1S2$), This was merely continuing lhe traditional and natural Hohen- 
stanfru policy. Engelberfton the other band adopted a different course, 
and he may be accused of acting in this matter too much as the fepi’escn■ 
tat he of Cologne, too little as the statesman of the I lohenstnufen. The 
commercial interests of Cologne were inseparably bound up with those of 
England, and the archbishop hud much at heart the welfare of his city; 
be bad done much to foster its economic prosperity, and so greatly did 
it flourish tltat already in his day it became a common saying “ wer Kiiln 
ziicht ge^ehen hat, lint Deutschland fitcht gesehen*" 1 He set to work 
therefore to bring about an alliance with England, which he hoped to 
Head by the marriage of the young Henry , whom he Imd crowned king 
at Aiz-la-Chapeile on 8 May V22H, with Princess Isabella, the sister of 
Henry HI. 

He was successful in (plashing a counter-proposal for a marriage of the 
young king with a French princes, which seems to ha ve been put forward 
at an interview with l .oufs VI11 near Tout in November But he 

could make no headway with his own project, An embassy ^headed, liv 
Walter Maurlere, bishop of Carlisle, did indeed visit Germany to nego¬ 
tiate the badness, but the ambassadors found opinion in Germany 
decisively against the match, and they returned home without accomplish^ 
ing anything 1 . Neither an English nor n French marriage commended 
itself to the prince*, for they had a candid ate of their own, the daughter 
of Ottokar* King of Bohemia, with w hom an enormous dowry was offered 
os an inducement to the Emperor. Duke Leopold of Austria wan dh- 
.patched to San Gerinauo to gain the Emperor's consent: but it was not 
Ottokaris but Leopold's ow n ilfkughter Alargaret whom Frederick selected 

1 Quoted Jutrtnr imcl Winter, p. 301. 

T The dfiance w ith France cpncludid W FjHerick in lii23 after Kagtdbert'n 
dentil, ratified by Kiii^ Henry at Trent, II Id lie 122H. 
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a* the bride for his son* Thu marriage took place at Nuremberg on 
29 November 1335* 

'Three weeks earlier Engelbert had been itssa^sitinted by bb rousm 
Frederick of Iseubnrg T near the town of Sehwdm, The actual motive for 
Lhe murder was Engelberts action in checking the oppressive conduct of 
his nephew towards the ^invent of Essen of which he was steward; hut 
there ia no doubt that the nrehbisliop'ststem measures in putting down 
the lawlessness that prevailed nt the end of the civil war had met with 
fierce and widespread resentment among the local nobility* It WW not a 
spontaneous act, hut a premeditated conspiracy in which many persons 
of high rank and influence were involved- Count Itidenct was put tinder 
the ban of lhe Empire and excommunicated by the Church; after nearly 
a year he waa rounded up, confessed his guilt, and was broken on the wheel; 
hi s broth™ the Bishops of Mikater and Osnubruck, his chief accomplices, 
were deprived of their sees. 

It was easy to avenge the murder, not so easy to deal with the situation 
which resulted from it. There wo* no one fitted by position and ability 
to fill the place at the head of the goventoort that Engelbert hzid 
occupied* Many of those eeckaiastfcal princes who had enjoyed the 
Emperor's confidence when he left Germany in 1220 had since died: Otto 
of Wurzburg, for example, in I22?i and Conrad the Chancellor, Bishop 
of Met/, and Spires, in 1224. The administration passed into the hands 
not of one of the leading churchmen but into those of a secular prince* 
Luis is Duke of Havana, a man who had neither the strength of character 
nor the gift of statesmanship possessed in such a marked degree by 
Engelbert. Moreover the position of regent was becoming every year a 
more difficult one; for as he grew up the young king began to weary of 
tutelage and to develops ideas and a policy of Ids own which did not 
always conform to those of his guardian. Unlike bis predecessor, who 
in ad l' the maintenance of the ktratfrkden Hie central feature of his 
domestic policy, Louis took no step to cheek or to intervene in the 
numerous fends which broke out in all parts of the country. On the rare 
oecarion^ hen he departed from this policy of nonintervention or perhaps 
wlmt b better described as impolitic inactivity, he did so from motives 
nf self-interest, rather Hum from reasons of state, as when he and King 
Henry disputed the inheritance of Otto of Brun&wick-Lunebuirg to the 
Wdf estate* on the death of Henry, the Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
Hey both raised counter-claims of the slenderest description, and 
together made an expedition against Brunswick; but they achieved 
nothing and were compelled igtiominiously to retreat. 

In the nut mim of 1227 the news of the Emperors ext omul uni CAtion 
reached German vs but it made little or no impression on the country at 
[afj^e: neither the ecclesiastical nor the secular princes availed themselves 
of the Pope's release from their oaths i>f fealty; only one bis Imp, the 
Hi?hop of Strasbourg, published the sentence against Frederick, and he 
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did m rather fmm private motives 1 than from any iincere belief in the 
justice of the papa! cause. The excommunication of Frederick may have 
influenced to kujuc extent the conduct of I^tris of Bavaria, who quarrelled 
with his master towards the end of the year l£f£8 r The cause of the rupture 
is obscure; it was probably chiefly due to the natural desire of King 
Henry, who was now seventeen years old* to have a more independent 
position in the government of 4 lie country. Friction was the inevitable 
results at the Christman court at Hugenau it enme to an open quarrel* 
and the duke joined the papal side and went off to Bavaria to raise a 
rebellion. Pope Gregory* in the meanwhile, was doing all in bis power to 
undermine the imperial government in Germany, In pursuance of this 
object he dispatched in February 1229 Otto* Cardinal -deacon of 
Nicholas in Carocre, But. the legate was unable to enter the heart of 
Germany; he spent months of enforced inactivity at Valenciennes; the 
councils which he summoned were prevented from taking place; hi* 
Attempts to set up an asking met with little eiicounigtaiient, Otto of 
Brunswick wilh invited to undertake the part, os his undo Otto IV had 
done before bins; but ulthdLigh Urged to do so by Henry HI of F+ngland, 
he* after Homo hesitation* wisely declined. The rebellion raised by the 
Duke of Bavaria was crushed without difficulty; Strasbourg* the other 
centre of resistance* was blockaded, and through the mediation of Hie 
Abbot of St Gall was brought to terms {August 1229). Frederick bod 
in the meanwhile returned from his successful if utiorihiHhiK Crusade 
(June 1229) and hod mode short work of the opposition stirred up against 
hi in in I Laly by Gregory IX, In July 1230 peace was made at San 
Genua no, mnl in August Frederick was released from the sentence uf 
excommunication. Both in Italy and in Germany the Pope's efforts to 
undermine the power of the Hohciistnufcn hail signally failed. 

The German towns during the lirst half of the thirteenth century 
presented a diflicul t problem to the govemmen t a I n spite o r the resistance 
of their feudal superior^ they were always growing more powerful and 
more iiiciejK.mclcnt. A group of towns on the middle Rhine even ventured 
to form a league* and this just at the moment when the secOTdT^mWd 
league had been established and hid had the audacity to prevent King 
Henry fmm crossing the Alps to attend the diet of Cremona at his father's 
summons in the summer of 122G. Ttb It bine league was quickly suppressed 
at tl>e instance or the Archbishop of Mayence against whom it was 
primarily directed (W&raburg, AT November 1230)* Normally* as in 
this case, the Duke of Bavmm continued the policy of Engelbert, and 
indeed of Frederick blmself,of supporting the bishops against their aspiring 

3 He was orenpkd in disputing tliy labmituiea *ftbo Cauat of Dublinrv with 
the Count of Pfirt* and Kin-; Henry gave hi* support to the latter. " ^ 

s This ih the first known of the Rhine bums ; it wjts composed of the inwm 

nf Muy^xuc, Bingva, Worms, Spin*, Frankfort, Oelnhaiuien, and Fried fern; ^ 
MGHj ( vnrt. ii, p. 4/00. 
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townsmen; but □ nee ai any rate he diverged from it with unfortunate 
consequences, This whs Lhe case of Verdun. At the end of March 1227* 
on the occasion of the coronation of the queen* Margaret of Austria, he 
gmnted to the city in the name of the young king a constitution which 
w(is permitted to cany out its. functions even despite the opposition of 
the bishop. A week lat^r, <j April, the king was forced to revoke the 
charter in the most humiliating nrannr***nt the request of the envoy* of 
the hi shop" on the ground that he had no light to grant it without first 
consulting the bishop*. It waft only granted, he explained in a subsequent 
letter* Ijccnuse of the importunity of the burgher* and in the press of 
business. This forced revocation might indeed have been expected, for the 
ecclesiastical interest was exceedingly strung, and even Frederick had 
suffered similar reverses on the rare occasions when he had ventured upon 
a course of action in apposition to the bishops. But thia was not the 
end of the Verdun affair: scarcely more than two months later the king 
and his minister again changed their policy, ^pnd once more granted the 
charter to the city 9 . 

This action is symptomatic of the nttitudcPvhieh Henry adopted when 
he came to be freed from the control of a guardian; and he vigorously 
pursued it in the face of the formidable opposition not only of the princes 
but of the Emperor himself. It was the main cause of the friction and 
ultimately of the quarrel between father arid son; far the father had learnt 
to rely for support on the princes of Germany whose Interest it was to 
check the development of municipal power. The strikingly dificrent 
political outlook of the two account* to n large extent for the difettVt 
attitude they adopted towards these con dieting elements of German 
society—the princes and the burghers, Frederick’s was imperial; Henry's 
national. The latter held the prince* m suspicion; their independence 
within their dominions* their acquisition of what had been royal preroga¬ 
tive^ ultogether their over-mighty power he regarded, and rightly so, hh 
a very serious menace to the position of the Crown. I he towns, on the 
other hand, whose economic prosperity benefited the country* might, with 
due encouragement, come to act, as in England and France* as a valuable 
check on the dangers inherent in mi uncontrolled feudal society. I. n- 
fortunately Henry hud neither the character nor the ability to carry 
through such a policy, and the force* against him were too great. His 
attempt* were defeated, and the victory of the princes was on each mmsiau 
marked by fresh ronccssiims of prerogatives and privileges at the expense 
of the Crown. 

Many of the princes joined the Emperor in Italy on his return from the 
Crusade and took an active part in the negotiations which led to the j.jeace 
of San German a* Their absence from Germany provided Henry with an 
excellent opportunity tn set oil Foot his new policy. He was supported 


1 Wmkeltn.mii, A tla f [s J19J, 


s Itihmer, Aria, p. 201. 
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by it number of the smaller nubility and ministerial^* and also bv Duke 
Louis of Bavaria, with whom he was now completely reconciled and who 
had during hi* regency shown a slight inclination in the same direction. 
In April the king conlinncd a Farmer charter m favour of Liege, in June 
he recognised a league of Netherhind towns with Liege lit its head 1 , A 
few mon tl is later he went even farther; he would tn ter i n to no engagement 
with the Bishop of Liege without reserving the inviolability of the rights 
and privileges of the league. He conferred on the burghers of Nijmegen 
all the liberties mid customs enjoyed by Aix4a-Chiipdk and other imperial 
towns, and the right to carry their lucrchandisc free of toll bv land and 
water throughout the Empire; they might also receive whomsoever they 
would m burghers. 

The return of the princes to Germany quickly put an end to his work. 
At Worms in January he was forced to issue a general edict against 
town leagues: no city or town was permitted to form €ojnmunkym% 
coHigition^ awfedtraimne* vtf conhimtiont* aliqwte\ 
Then in the following May the princes wrung from him the famous 
cvmtifrdiQ m favorem priAripumK It practically made the prince the 
absolute authority within his domain to the exclusion of the right* of the 
Crown; he became! as indeed he is described hi the document, the Jammu* 
tiTtae, Some of the clauses were direct limitations of the power of the 
Crown, Such for instance is that which hinds the king to construct no 
new fortress or city to the prejudice of the princes (cl. 1) T or those which 
impose restrictions on the royal rights of establishing markets and mints 
(eh 2 and 17) and on jurisdiction. The Cmtimgravht* (Schul thrifts)* 
who was respond tide for local justice, was to receive his office no longer 
from the king but from the lord of the land (cl. 7), Others again were 
directed especially against the power of the towns: so the pfahiimrgr^ 
that is, citizens who did not reside within the walk, but nevertheless 
acquired the protection and the rights of thedty* were suppresses! (d + 10)*; 
escaped serfs were no longer to be received in imperial towns (cL 12); the 
jurisdiction of the town was confined (cl + lb). Some of the privileges con¬ 
tained in this document were not entirely new; some of them^md been 
granted or hail been assumed before in individual eases. But the institution 
of 1231 made them general and made them statutory; together with 
the privikghm in favorem prindpnm ccckmmtk&rum of 12£0, it provides 
the legal foundation for the territorial sovereignty of the princes* To 
prevent the worst results that might follow from'this position, a safe- 

1 It wmprited the towns of Urge, Buy, Dinant, Fosse, St Trand* MwiHtmht, 
mu! Tongrai. * 

1 MGH, Onut, «, p, 4ia 

3 mi. p. 418 sq.; it wa* coufirmel, with s%lit modifications, hv Kredurick a w 
Inter at t iviiLnIi^ Ibid* p* £11* ^ 

* The fart that this clinL*e wm nqwuted nmre timphuttrally in the Feiive uf .Muyence 
four years Sst«-<MCiH, «mif. u , p. £44, el, ]3) implies that the Iowhr were struts 
enumTh tu continue the practice 0 f Admitting than in spluj of tkU prolubltloti. 
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^tjaiid in the form of n royal edict was publicted the wunc day; it forbade 
the prince* from making new laws on their own account; the consent of the 
matwrum ei mitiomm terra* must bust be obtained 1 . 

In the meanwhile the relations between the Emperor and his son were 
growing more and inure strained. It was not only in the different attitude 
tluit he adopted toward# the towns that Henry earned his fathers dis¬ 
pleasure and distrust; it wns his whole winner of life. u Ve terrt 3 nbi rex 
piierest P the chronicler of Ebersheiin qnotes not ineptly in recounting the 
events of these years. He relied upon advisers especially the lower nobility 
and the mkmkrkiieit in whom the Emperor had little confidence; he con- 
Burled with poets and Actors; his court was luxurious and prodigal; his 
married life was any tiling but successful* and he made some efforts to 
obtain u divorce froin Margaret of Austria with a view to marrying Agnesi 
of Bohemia. In all these respects his conduct met with the severe dis¬ 
approval of Frederick. Then the mysterious and uunccnuiitable murder 
of Duke Luuis of Bavaria added to the diHiculj^s of the political situation 
in Germany; it nearly caused an outbreak of civil war. He was killed on 
1ft September 1231 at Kelhcim near Worto by a hired assassin —a 
S aracen emissary of the O ld Man of the Mountains (Yetulusde iVlontanis) 
who was in league with the Emperor, as the story went in Germany. 
There is no doubt that it was widely believed, though without adequate 
foundation, that Frederick had a ham! in the deed 1 . The state of things 
in Germany hod become so strained that it was imperative that the Emperor 
should come to an understanding with his son. For this purpose he 
summoned Henry and the German princes to attend the diet at Ravenna* 

The diet of Ravenna had been first iirmnged for November to deal with 
the affairs of LoinliEirdy; but the Lombards in July hail renewed their 
league at Mantua, and "they again, as in l£S2ft* closed the Alpine passes to 
prevent the ingress of King Henry and the princes into Italy* The diet 
had to be postponed till Christmas when some of the Germans managed 
to put In an appearance, having travelled thither by way of Aquilcia and 
the sea, But the barring of the routes through the Alps provided Henry, 
w r hu luuPno wish for the meeting with his father, with a tolerable excuse 
for remaining in Germany, and the work of the diet proceeded without 
him. Frederick, embittered by the obstinate resistance of the Lombard 
cities, and fearing |KiriMpa that the example might lie followed in Germany, 
issued a sweeping edict against all communes, councils, civic magistrates 
or rectora or other ollicials set up without the leave of the bishop; he 
similarly Annulled all gilds, artificii coufrtdcnntaiex ircu .wcktaie#, lo 
the princes on Uie other hand be was, as usual, bountiful; they were to 
enjoy their liberties in the w idest interpretation (lutixshna iiUerprtfacione 

J On ilia cuiiRtitiilioiml impirtnuce of this edict see Jk’ltruder, Lthrbttvh d&r 
dautsuhm Oth edu, p. 070. 

1 Scfi f'W- faff, tttfra. p* 31*. The wilempomry aotiees are briefly wltiH'tcd 
in Bcphtaar, fa^xtu, nn. Hb% a. aku Hmkdutoua hi \UOGb\ xvu (IBUG). 
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gttudtHrUy. Bui Frederick urns legislating against a power already luti 
strongly established; tlie position of the Gannon towns could: not be slmken 
J . v ® tJi'Hernl edict issued froiti Italy l>y an absent Emperor. In spite of ihe 
aiili-in tin it'ijial legislation, the towns continued to prosper, to grow more 
pou crful, ami to defy both Frederick and the ecclesiastical princes. Indeed, 
at this very time, notwithstanding the Constitution in favour of the 
princes, Henry had reverted to kis policy of befriending the towns and 
wji> issuing edicts to their at! van tage*. The Emperor adjourned the diet 
id Kamiim to Aquileia to give another opportunity to his disobedient son 
ti> reader uim^'ll U’fure him; there could now lie no excuse un the ground 
id the dosing of the Alpine passes to justify his non-appearance, and 
_ "T himself to be persuaded by the imperial chancellor, 

Siegfried, Bishop of Rati.dxm, to comply. He was reconciled with his 
father, but only under the most humiliating conditions: he not only 
premised on oath to obey the imperial commands and especially to 
Ix-slow his favour upon ihe primes’, but these were fom facto l„ be 
released from thairoatlia at fealty in the event of his breaking his promise. 
It appears that Frederick contemplated stronger measures, even deposition, 
but the princes,now assured oi their position, intervened in his favour and 
bound ttiernttlves to support: the Emperor should Henry revert to his evil 
ways (Cividalc, April 1232), 

i he outstanding feature of German history during the two years fol¬ 
lowing Henry’s submission to his father m that remarkable wave of 
[K-rscciitmn of heresy which spread through the country and which w ;L s 
Himed out with an almost unparalleled fanaticism mid ferocity. Little 
hnd been done in this respect in the earlier years of Frederick's reign. 
Docunonolly we hear of the condemnation of a heretic: a certain Henry 
Almnike of tioskr was burnt for heresy in 1325; a wealthy citizen of 
StriLdMung i„ 123t> But it was not till that enmgetie steps were 

taken to root out the evil: m that year Gregory IX oommiaaionetl the 
Domuileans and also ! oumd of Marburg with the task of tracking down 
heretics mid bringing about their condemnation; that they might the more 
ulfectuollyaeconiptishthu work they were further gran let! judicial aTit I lorj tv. 

M» the Inal of here lies pms^J from the control of the bishop* into the 
power of the inquisition. The harsh edict against heretics published by 


1 MGJ1, i'vmt., n p p. }o;i r 

towMof FLlktf^P, T 08 *'*?. i , l ' dirft:tl f «™ “Wiation fanned by the 

j . - V. , , ’ l ^ lar ' ' auU Geluhnawa (Hiihiner, Ji<ye*ta, no. 422 !’,), 

2 A?1 r! 10 T d «« *nr.res* f-J 
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po/iruii of Marburg 1*5 

Frederick At the diet of Itavemia in March I S:W added the imperial 
authority to the iin|UkHtian which hfld been net working in Germany by 
the decrees of Gregory IX. All heretics throughou t the Empire were to 
be condemned and handed over to the j-ecnlar arm to suffer death at the 
stake; even those who repented and were willing to return to the faith 
were to be thrust into prison, there to serve out a life-sentence. The 
Dominicans were taken under the apechdiprcitecticm of the Emperor. An 
orgy of killing followed. In the centre of it fill was Conrad of Marburg, 
the tttdr^ /ivt: mhericand m m f a secular priest of May cnee* who had already 
been ranch era ployed both by Gregory mid by his predecessor H on onus 
first as a preacher of the Crusade, then as an instrument for the suppression 
of heresy. Hu had been the confessor of St Elizabeth who, after the death 
of her husband, the Landgrave Louis at Brindisi in 1227, bud been 
driven from the Thmriiigi&n court by Henry Rawpeand had taken refuge at 
Marburg^ whence submitting hfi^df wholly to the influence of Conrad, she 
suuii wore out her strength by asceticism and »j^h| w orks (1231). It was 
after this that heretic-hunting became an all-absorb nig passion T indeed 
almost a disease, with Conrad* He and hfe safellitus grossly misused the 
judicial power entrusted to them; 11 on the same day that anyone wa» 
accused," wrote the chronicler of Cologne, 44 whether justly or unjustly, 
without the power of appeal or the opportunity of defence being of Ion led 
him, he was condemned anti thrown to the cruel flames.”" 1 In answer to 
protests made at this slaughter of innocents they are reported to have said: 

44 We would willingly hum a hundred innocent person* m long ns there 
is one guilty one among them." 3 The first victims were the humbler folk; 
hut Hushed with success the inquisitors Boon began to attack the upper 
classes, and it led to their undoing. The atrocity of their proceedings and 
their total disregard of the elements of justice had by this time aroused 
the disgust and the hostility not only of I tty men but of the clergy. With 
the exception of the Bishop of Hilde&hciin, whose sincere but misguided 
zeal for the faith had induced him to take a prominent part in the persecu¬ 
tion, Lhe bishops were unanimous in their opposition, Thu end came when 
the CounPof Sayn, a man of blameless character and apparently perfectly 
nrlhLhloK. was charged with heresy. The case wits brought before the court 
at May cnee in July 1233 aud T in spite of the pleadings of Conrad of 
Marburg* was adjourned for a further hearing; this took place at Frankfort 
in February of the next year ami his innocence was proved up to the lull, 
no less than eight bishujis besidesmany other clergy supporting hi unisonlli- 
hulpcre. Conrad was dead; he had been murdered in the neighl^ourhood 
of Marburg on hi* way from Lhe court of Maycnoft in the previous summer. 
Thu movement died down as rapidly h,s it had arisen. The efforts of thc tf 
Pope to stir up u crusade for the eradication of heresy met with little 

1 f'taoft. ftpg + Cfrion. sub. anno I p, -<>4. 

3 Jan* IFeniw^, MG ft, *kript< xvn f p, yix 
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A clause was introduced into the Pence Constitution published 
At Frankfort in February 12B4 according to which heretics were to be dealt 
with by the properly constituted judges who were to have regard to the 
principles of equity 8 . A reflexion of the movement against heresy may 
be seen in the wholly selfish and unwarranted attack upon the unfortunate 
peasant--community dwelling to the west of thcjHOiith of the VVeser—the 
StedinguFS. Their only faults a^j^ear to have lx#u their independence of 
the neighbouring lords and their refusal to pay tithes tu the Archbishop 
of Bremen. They were proceeded against us heretics; a crusade was 
proclaimed ^ and in the summer of 1234 they were all but annihilated hy 
the princes of the Low Countries in a battle fought at Oldeneodoeu 

King Henry had little sympathy for the extreme 1 violence of the measures 
taken for the suppression of heresy. The charge made by the Annalist of 
Worm* 1 that the inquisitors won Henry's support for their ruthless pro¬ 
ceedings by their proposal that the property of a burnt heretic should be 
shared between the kiu^ntid the bishop concerned, scorns quite without 
foundation. For* far fronnicceding to such a suggestion, he issued in June 
1231 an edict whereby tl* family property of a condemned heretic wils 
to gu to the heirs, the (iefs were to revert to the lord who was also to have 
the moveables 4 * It is to HenryV credit that throughout he adopted a 
temperate attitude; he was prepared to dad with heretics by proper 
judicial methods, but he did nothing to favour the wild excesses of Conrad 
of Marburg mid his fellow inquisitors 4 . While his moderation in this 
respect brought him undoubtedly into better relations with the bishop*, 
it added a new cause for dissatisfaction with his father who, perhaps rather 
to please Gregory with whom he was at this time on the most friendly 
terms than from any gnat yjeal on his own part, was actively engaged in 
the suppression of heresy in Italy. 

Henry was a wayward son, thoughtless, unsteady, injudicious; he was 
also ill advised by men wfio then] selves had received little of the Emperors 
favour, though they and their like had in former times been the chief prop 
of the house of Ifohemlaufen, the smaller nobility find the miniH^rkth^ t 
Anselm of Justmgeiu llenry of Xeifien, Conrad of Wmtersbcttm** Not* 

! Sfl) the falter uf Gregory ;id lE rtssid to tlia A tvh bi^lmp of AlmyeilCC, die BiftliOp 
of Hilttadieim, and the provturuil prior of the Umninirans IlGHj Hpp, Sacc* V til, r, 
p|i. I ij-S .h jip Pvrwiks Lab iu ^ part in the suppression of hereby wore tu receive the name 
imlnlifCEicefi as those going to the Holy land 

1 3Ec: 1E, Conti, n, p. 4ifl: “Ad h«r uiihemi* iudfaiaririni potratatem linbuu tiling 
attrlorjlale rfgU precipimuft, ijuatiijijg ad rcprimctidam heretkomiii puriidUni toUi 
msu soktrter intLrmhuit m iniuste pcrsrautiaai indieii prefenml equitatem." 

* H t M(iK, XVII, p. 30, f 

1 MQl^ ttoirf, n, p. 423L Bet the ex|Hwe«* qf the burning were to in- dedurtrtj 
r from the estate* 

* See H, Kohler, Itir KGfetrpMik d^r drufMchm h "hiVr tad h7mig? in dm Juhrm 
1153-1254, (Jeiiner Hifft Arlicitcn. Heftlh) 10101 

1 That Frederick held item responsible for the reiM?llion may lie deduced from 
clause Id of the Jlayenrc JVace Cdfflsthistiori? MGH t OontL u r p. i4&. 
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withstanding \ he until bV w Inch he had bound hiiusdf fit Aq in loi n in 1232 
despite the repented warnings sent by Frederick irons Italy, Henry had 5 
soon reverted to hh old practices and to hfo old associates* Although by 
his attitude towards heresy he had to some extent improved his relations 
with the higher clergy, lie had quarrel[led with most of the lay princes* 
and with some irretrievably ; with Duke Otto of Bavaria against whom he 
made an unwarranted attack in 1288} with the Margrave of Baden, imd 
with Godfrey of Hdteulohc. Feuds among the princes themselves broke 
out and eon turned unchecked and uncontrolled. Matters were: fast moving 
to a eririrv In September 1234 he Issued h manifesto addressed to Conrad, 
Bishop of HildeAbdnt* in which he justified his past conduct and especially 
emphasised the services he had rendered to his father while the hitter 
waii under sentence of excommunication 1 * The letter dearly reveals how 
fundamentally Henry's view of hh own position differed from that of 
Frederick: the Emperor reminded his son merely os his representative 
in Germany* there to carryout implicitly In^frwn commands; Henry 
considered himself as an independent ruler* free toad or to follow what 
line of policy he ehuse, A few days later at an TLsseiuhly held at Bnppurd 
he made the first prepumtious for revolt; there “by threats} prayers mid 
luo&ey" he began tat auTassforaupportersagfliiiat hU father** E am i he found," 
adds Lhe Cologne chronicle* “not a few/" 1 As a matter of fact, outside 
his intimate circle of mfs titk'rivtcs ami lesser nobles ho hod not many 
adherents of any value. IEl- Intel exacted an uxtmord inary mi h of 
allegiance from several town a to aid him against every man* not 
excepting the Emperor himself; but when the time dime noL a single 
town put up the least show of resistance to Fredericks advance, lie bad 
on his hide a few bishops* those of Spires* Wiiraburg, Worms* and 
Strasbourg, but not one secular prince except perhap the qumTvbome 
Duke Frederick of Austria* and even he was ready to sell himself to the 
Emperor if the latter would supply him with money for hh fend with the 
King of Bohemia, Henry also intrigued with foreign powers. He sent 
Henry of Ndlthfi and the Bishop of Wurzburg to attempt to detach 
Louts lX^roro Ida alliance with Frederick. The fact that the Emperor 
wo* at this time negotiating hh marriage w ith Isabella* sister of Uciiry III 
of England* might indeed give him grounds for hope in this quarter. Hut 
thanks to the mediation of Pope Gregory* the marriage proposal did not 
a Beet the political relations between France and the Empire, and Henry’s 
plan failed. With better success he uaade overtures to the Lombard cities. 
On 17 December the Marshal, Anselm of Justin gen, to whom the business 
was entrusted* arranged a treaty with them for ten years. This was the 
unforgivable sin, on act of bpfil lreason whereby Henry placed himself # 
on the side uf the most determiner! enemies of the Empire* and its 
object too wits outrageous: it wa* to prevent Frederick reaching Germ any 
by getting the Lombards once inure to bar the posse* of the Alps* 

1 MCilJ* C(mMi r u r |ip. 4U1 w|i|. * t'u/wi. p. 26U. 
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The i eminent for rebellion was ilE-cliu^en. Frederick was now at the 
height of his power and at peace with the Church; for the Pope, who 
resented Henryk lack of zeal in the matter of the German heretics, 
energetically supported the father against the son. He wrote letters of 
admonition* he threatened excommunication* he released the princes from 
the oaths of fealty they hail taken to him, FraHrict* confident in his own 
strength and his sons weakuee^+wiis completely unconcerned by the turn 
events had taken. He did not even take an army with him when he set 
out by ship to Aquileia on his way to Germany, He merely took his 
court in ail its glory and splendour, which duly impressed his German 
subjects w ith a sense of the greatness of their lord* his collection of wild 
animals, and a handful of soldiers 1 . He had prepared the way for hie 
coining by au encyclical letter addressed to the princes from Barletta, He 
flattered them, culled them “the pupil* of hi* eyes*' 1 and declared that it 
was Henry 1 * oppressive measures against their doss that made his 
presence in Germany imJI^Eitjve 4 , Frederick was not disappointed in the 
tru^t he had imposed in thou; they readily responded to his summons, and 
a large number of them mA him when he appeared in Stvria in May 1235. 
r rhe rebellion crumpled up with surprising speed; Henryk attack on 
Worms, which main honed the imperial cause against its bishop, failed 
completely; liLs supporters darted in large numbers a* Frederick «d- 
vjuired; he win prevailed upon by Herman of Salm, who always acted as 
mediator in quarrels in which the Emperor was concerned, to make his 
submission at Wimp fen, on the Neck nr, where the Emperor held hi* 
court Henry 1 * fate was not immediately decided; the question w ? as 
postponed to the great diet held at Worms in July. Frederick was at 
first, it stems* inclined to a lenient courses Henry might have at least his 
liberty if he performed certain conditions, among them the surrender of 
the strung castle of Trifels; but failing to comply with the terms, he wan 
thrust into prison first at Heidelberg, then at Alcrheim near Nonb 
1 ingen* and finally in Apulia, whither he was conducted by the Patriarch 
of Aquilcio. There in one prison or another he eked out a wretched 
existence till 1242, when he died from either a premeditated of'accidental 
fall from his horse while journeying to the castle of Martoratio. 

The diet of Worms which terminated the unhappy reign of Heniy { VII } 
witnessed also a very different scene. For there was tarried out, with all 
the pomp and gab celebration* for which Frederick's court was famous, 
his third marriage with Isabella* the sister of Henry III of England, 


1 44 pniCdlen 4 in cum quadrics jilurimis iarc n^ut^de onustisj 

a bysKi ct purpura, ^emmis nU\m prwcktfa «appdJrctili, cum (VtmeltS rmills at^ua 
drained H^SiinvttimquGqin multis et Ethyopeadherearuni ardutn ciuLk'iam hnlwnteif 
cum *ymlb ut looputUfj pecuniM* et Lb churns suop c tauten S6CUII1 adil ucen*, ill 
rciultit udiue copiott prlucipuni et nxamtra Wimptani Lt&t|iiu pervuiuk 14 tiud£n?di 
Viterbifliaiiji Onii, K&fWitfnmfk MGH, Script. x*tt f p. 34B, 

* hgh, f Wf. m* san is^i[. 
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Thu negotiations fur tpis had begun some time before: hi Nuyember of 
the previous year Fclej ilella Vigna had. been dispatched to England; on 
23 February the formalities were arranged at London* III May, or- 
com pan ini by the Archbishop of Cologne the Duke of Brabant, and the 
Bishop of Exeter, the princess sailed from Sandwich to Antwerp; thence 
she proceeded to Colngrfe, where she wan welcomed amid great rejoicings 
and magnificent decoral lorif*. There she* remained till six weeks later she 
was au hi moned to Worms for the marriage ceremony. Her brilliant 
reception was in tragic contrast to the grinmess of her married life; she 
was soon to undergo the treatment which hod worn out the youth and 
spirit of her predecessor, the Empress Yolondc; she ns placed under the 
dose custody of Moorish eunuchs. 

Besides the obvious politico] consequence of bringing the Empire into 
closer and better relations Willi England, the marriage had another effect 
scarcely less important: it improved very greatly Fredericks position in 
the north-west of Germany, in those districtjjf>f the lower Rhine which 
were so nearly bound to England by polilw.it and economic ties* and 
which hod since the time of Frederick llarbarofcu been the centre of 
revolts again®t the house of tinker is taufen. It was a step towards the 
final reconciliation of the great family feud of the Wolfs and the lichen- 
stalifeu. The present representative of the former houseAJtto of Brunswick- 
Lfirieburg, hud had the good sense not only to refuse the papal otter of 
the German crown at the time of the Emperor's excommunication, but 
also to abstain from involving himself in the quarrel between Hemr and 
his father. At the great diet at Mayen ce in August he hail his reward: 
he yielded up his possessions to the Emperor and received them bock 
as the duchy of Bitiiiswick-Liineburg with the much prized privilege of 
hereditary success ion in the male and female line. 

The diet of Mayenre* which took place a month after Fredericks 
marrijige with Isabella, was attended by nearly all the princes of Germany. 
Ita object was the restoration of peace and order after the confusion and 
lawlessness which had prevailed almost unceasingly since the death of 
Engelbert of Cologne. The famous peace ordinance, which was pro¬ 
mulgated both in Li tin and in the vernacular language 1 , was intended to 
secure as far as possible the maintenance of order and the regulation of 
justice even in the absence t>f the Emperor. It embodied much that had 
already been established in earlier constitutions, especially the Frankfort 
Landfrktte issued by King Henry in 1 J£34; but it also contained a great 
deal of new legislation* Severe punishments were prescribed for breach of 
the peace; private war might only be resorted to under certain circum- 
stanres, self-defenco for example, and even then it inunt follow a carefully* 

1 Ckrm h jffajr. Caton^p. 2*J7: ” l p as aumlur, vetemiura stabiliuntur, nova ntstuuntue 
et Toutouico wrmmtc in monihnuui etvripLu ortmibu* puLIksiiliir, 1 * K, Zeumer has 
ptuvnd Uwt the German version, mjfnrtunsUly liast, was the nrlgin#hJ T slid be W 
reconstructed the text Xcu, Arch. xjcrm / pp. 435 E*|<p ltWXX 
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regulated procedure* For Ihe better and more expd) 

litious execution of the 


liiw a chief justice {hixlidfari iis ettritti*) wus pet up tfs the head of a central 
court of judicature 1 . The Emperor reserved to himself jurisdiction over 
princes anil in other very important causes (*& caum marjuito); he also 
kept in his hands the power of implying the ban of the Empire and 
of removing it; hut for the rest the justiciar was*to be supreme. He wnvi 
to be a freeman* and he was to Sold office for at least n year* xi ffentf et 
it {.'dr .vr gr&aerU. At his side was placed a lay notary whose duty it was to 
receive indictments, and to record .sentences and rulings of the court to 
serve as precedents lor the future. The Peace of Mayence was frequently 
confirmed by later kings; it became indeed not only the basis of all future 
pence legislation, but the starting point of the later development of the 
law of the Empire. 

The ecclesiastical princes were still the pillar of Frederick's strength in 
Germany; twelve bishow had attended hbi entrance at the gates of 
Worms on 4- dune. In th^Peace of Maycnee the liberties of the Church 
were confirmed; the oppress^]] of the stewards vogtc) restrained; 

tolls and mints and other regrdiati rights of the princes defended against 
usurpation. Nevertheless the tow ns* in spite of the severe measures taken 
against them in the Privilege of the Princes of 1231 and in the edict of 
RaVienna of !$&%in spite also of the vigorous attempts of King Henry to 
win their support for his rebellion* had remained loyal to the Emperor* 
and received their reward in more sympathetic treatment. The May cnee 
Constitution contains few T restrictions alFcctingthem* and only one clause— 
the prohibition of the jg/h/j Umrguri and muTitinmnii (clause IS)—-imposes 
a direct limitation on their [jower of development* During hiss stay in 
Germany between 1233 and 1237 the Emperor was more generous in Ids 
charters to tow ns* especially of course to the imperial, such os Nuremberg 
mid Oppcnheim, but also to the episcopal towns; in the latter cases 
usually with the coiicLirrence of tbe bishops who were beginning to realise 
Ibat it was not to their interest to struggle against the inevitable 
constitutional and economic advance of their cities. 

The Emperor spent the months before setting out on the campaign 
against tbe lombards which bad been arranged at the diet of Mayence* 
in ordering tbe affairs of the kingdom* in making arrangements for the 
maintenance of peace* and in strengthening bis territorial position. At 
Augsbuig in the autumn of 1235 he bought out the claim of the King of 
Bohemia through his wife Cimigunda* daughter of King Philip* tu a part 
of Ihe [[olicustnufeu estates in Swabia. Among his multifarious duties 
he found time to attend on 1 May 1236 ihe great ceremony of the 
^translation of the bones of Elizabeth of Hungary* whu had been canonic! 
by Pope Gregory in 1234, to the church of Marburg. 

1 Ffii pasham iiiirf functions are in pome resets mmlogou* to tho^ v t the Grand 
JiiBtiriar whom Frederick hail fertnhl idled in M icily. The influence of the Sicilian 
«K:iNL<itiou h id*o uiimi.Htakiihlo hi Rome of the other oSma&s. 
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In the following Ji,tie the armynssembled in the Ledifeltl for the con* 
quest of Lombardy. The Emperor was, however, unable to lead Iris full 
strength across the Alps, for them remained in Germany one rebel whom 
he had not succeeded in reducing to obedience. This was Frederick, Duke 
of Austria* the Inst of the Babanberg dukes, a violent, quarrelsome* im¬ 
petuous man, who had jJ^isletetitlydlaobcyed the Emperor^ summons, and 
whose conduct in the revolt of Henry (Wl) had been very dubious; he had 
in fact after Die collapse of the rebellion welcomed at his court one of the 
ringleaders, Anselm of Jmtingen* At Augsburg in dime ISlW he was 
placed under the ban of Die Empire, and the princes of the south-east of 
Germanyi the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Bavaria, and several bishops, 
were entrusted wi th its execution■ This they aecompl ished w ith remark able 
ease: the grater part of Austria and Styrin, including Vienna itself, fell 
into their hands; so satis lied were they with their success that they 
returned home, leaving the Burgrave of Nuremberg in charge of their 
conquests. Duke Frederick immediately the held, defeated the 

burgrave at bteinfeid to the south of NcLisradt, captured the Bishops of 
Freeing and P&nui, and recovered Die grater part of his possessions. 
The news of the?* events brought the Emperor bock to Germany; he 
spent Christmas at Gras; in January 1237 he was in Vienna, which in 
April he inode an imperial city. At the same time he made Styria 
directly dependent on the Empire. But his intention to do the same with 
Austria was too ambitious; preoccupied as he wit-i with the affairs of 
Lorn hardy T he had not the time nor the military strength to spare for the 
undertaking. No sooner was his back turned than the duke again managed 
to establish his authority in Die greater part of his duchy. 

The influence which Frederick had gained over the princes of Germany 
is shewn by the ease with which he succeeded in inducing them to elect 
his sou Conrad, then nine yean old, as King of the Komans and future 
Emperor. 'Phis was done at Vienna in February and confirmed at Spires 
in July 1237. Bom an Apulia in 1228, he had as an infant been recognised 
as King of Jerusalem (12^9), He had accompanied his father tn Germany 
in 1235 and might have been elected king at the great diet of Mayenee 
had it not been for the opposition of the Pojie. As it was, he was left as 
the no mi iiai regent when Frederick recxxj&sed the Alps in the summer of 
1230. He now succeeded his imprisoned brother as king, and when the 
Emperor departed from Germany once more in August 1237, never to 
revisit it, Conrad remained behind as his representative under the guardian¬ 
ship of Siegfried, Archbishop of Mayenee, who stood by him I Kith in a 
personal and in^a public capacity: he was his mfigitfer d amicus^ but he 
issued his documents as 9am imjxrit pt-r Gmnankm arrhkmurUariuA W 
procurator^ he occupied, that is to say, n position similar to that once 
held by Archbishop Engelbert during the boyhood nf King Henry, Hut, 
like his brother, the young king soon surrounded himself w ith the official 
1 Hiilimer, Itegr*tm M eio§. A390 aim] 11 SIS. 
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clan, the Swabian and Franconian miniftcriales of whom Conrad of 
Winterstettin ami Godfrey of Hohenlohe were tjic mt>st prominent. It 
was men from this dn&* who were chiefly responsible for his education, 
who became his intimate circle, whu acted as hfa advisers 1 . But Frederick, 
warned bv bitter experience* kept a watchful eye on bis son’s upbringing; 
he would frequently write letters to him full fatherly counsel and of 
advice respecting the duties of a King. 

The uncompromising attitude adopted by the Emperor towards the 
Duke of Austria had unfortunate eonsequeneesx Neither the Duke of 
Bavaria nor the King of Bohemia, who bud been the most orgeat 
ill pressing the Emperor to im|KKie the ban and who had been among 
the foremost of those charged with itsi execution, desired to push 
matters to extremes. So much did they dislike Frederick^ plan of absorbing 
the duchy into the Empire that they not only ceased to take any active 
part in the war against the duke, but early in I2JS (7 March) they actually 
entered into an alliance turn against the Emperor. This wo* partly 
at any rate contrived by IMjie Gregory, who intended to use the three 
princes of the south *ca.st ajsinstruraents to work the ruin of Frederick in 
Germany* When on Fjleti Sunday (W March) 1380 Frederick was for 
the fleoond time exammumcated, these princes at the instigation of the 
Pope broke out into open rebellion. They tried to raise up an anti-king 
to Frederick; but neither Abd t the second sop of King Waklemar of 
Denmark, nor Robert of Artois, the brother of King Louis IX of France, 
who was approached Inter* were prepared to entertain the project. The 
general feeling in the country seems to liave been that the sentence of 
excoimnunication was unjustified and occasioned by political motives; 
indeed not a bishop could tie found to publish the sentence; the Landgrave 
of Thuringia and the Margrave of Meissen who bar I inclined towards the 
jjiapal side were won back by the efforts of the Archbishop of Mavencc; the 
three princes of Bohemia, Bavaria, and Austria stood alone. However 
much the other prince* might differ in their views of the respective merits 
of the cause* of Fnpe ami Emperor—and they certainly differed very 
materially*—they were id least unanimous in desiring peace, *unf at Eger 
on 1 June they agreed to entrust the task of mediation to Conrad of 
Thuringia, who had just succeeded Herman of Solan as Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order; he died at Home in June 1240 without having 
Accomplished anything. However, the failure to do so was doe to no fault 
of his own, but solely to the stubborn obstinacy of Gregory who wanted 


3 See ficichicbte better fi'rkdrichj II Und rnfurr Mticitf, u, 1 abt 

C18CU5), p. £7 S<|. 

* Ad ia^Uuil lam &uarn/ F,f iiw*=u pjtpc/' *e& Bflh in^r , Regttfa, no. 11 ’J I r> a, Frederick 
of Auutm iip^an to have won ov«r the Kin^ of Rolicmin by the promise of ceding 
La him the pnrb of A ustri a north nf Ihe PaiiuN- Ibid. 

s See Hands* fCiivhengrMchivhf? XtoutodUimfrj nrjp. 830, n. 7, an el Btikmer, 
nos. L 1±A0 and 1I12M* The ArahhishiijM of OdJngne and Bremen and the Bthliojts ut J 
Stnabuiirff and U*ge inclined toward* the papa1 si da. 
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11(1 pGjuje, For him il "I s ■ fight to the d»th. Nevertheless lie was dis¬ 
appointed in his hopes tom Germany. He thought he would he able to 
rouseGerman sympathy for the papal cause; instead he found princes who 
wanted penes: and people who were definitely hostile; the towns ot South 
Germany sent contingents to fight Frederick's battles in Lombardy; the 
clergy, especially in Bavi&in, paid Tint the slightest regard to the excom¬ 
munication; the Teutonic Order, to witidi Frederick had always been 
particularly generous in grants of lands and privileges, was solid in its 
support of its patron. And not the least shattering blow, the Duke of 
Austria in the autumn of 1239 was reconciled with the Emperor and 
reinstated in his dukedom; his example wjis soon followed by the King 
uf Bohemia, and Otto of Bavaria alone remained to represent the papal 
party. But Gregory only redoubled his efforts to raise Germany against 
its Emperor: in November he itatnided the bishops to publish the sentence 
nf excommunication in all towns and villages with ringing of bells and 
bunting of lights; he threatened to exeuniiTs^ifit^itc at I who gave Hioir 
support to the Emperor; then early in ordered a crustide to be 

pn^'hiil against H Lhc Hon of perditiorL Hut tlie mure vinlentlib methods 
became, the more stubbornly were they resisted. Moreover Gregory wns 
singularly unfortunate in his choice uf an agent, Albert Behniin, Areh- 
deacon of PjtsKau, enthusiastic to fanaticism ns he was in his dewticm to 
the Holy Sec, was tactless and injudicious, and he only embittered his 
Opponents by his wholesale and unauthorised excomniunScations and 
interdicts. Not unlike Conrad of Marburg a few yem* earlier, he ruined 
a papal policy by except of ze&h In the spring of 1^40 he excommunicated 
half the bishop of Germany, including the chancellor, Siegfried, Bishop uf 
JtafcUjon, the Archbishops of Mnyence, Trfcves* and Salzburg; he excum- 
m uni rated flic Duke of Austria, the Landgrave of Thuringia, the Margrave 
of Meissen; he excommuiricated many cathedral chapters and abbots; be 
laid Austria under interdict and meted out the same treatment to those 
towns which had sent troops to assist the Emperor in Lombardy. The 
Arehbisl^p of Salzburg and the Bishop of Brisen became so exasperated 
that they closed the passes of the Alps to prevent him from communicatUig 
with the Pope, Even the Duke of Bavaria grew tired of the extravagant 
conduct of the papal agent* and it was he who ultimately expelled him 
from Itavorku 

While the Pope was devoting all the forces at his command, excom- 
niunicatioTis, crusades, intrigues, to crush the Emperor, and was refusing 
even to entertain overtures for peace, a real danger was threatening the 
whale Christian Wd. The Mongols, w ho during the early years of the 
thirteenth century had spread over the greater part of Asia, were now, 
under Ratu Klum pressing farther and farther westward* I hey had subdued 
the Curiums on the north-west shore of the Black Sea, They had overrun 
southern Russia: Moscow and Vladimir fell in 1SBS; Kiev in 1240. They 
had pushed on into Poland,seized Cracow (March l-Hh crossed ttie tkier, 
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Ami defeated and killed Duke Henry of Siffisia, Jim attempted to check 
Lhc.r advaiice,at Lieguite(9 April 12+1 >. SimulLieondy another warm 
uudtM p mtu biinwlf hrtrl crossed the Cfirpaithizins^md attacked Hungary* 
the army uf King Bdk was surprised and annihilated, and the king fled to 
Awstrin i'ur help. There was no doubt of the seriousness of the ped). 
lhv vast Mongolian urtnv™ not a mere hofde of undisciplined bar¬ 
barians : ji H 'J» veil organised, 1 well trained, and well led, Frederick 
protested with some justice that lie was biiflsdf unable to leave Italy, but 
he wrote to all the kings of Europe urging them to prepare to meet tire 
common danger by united action*. The bishops of Germany preached a 
i rusftde. King Conrad himself took the crass at Ealingen (if) Mayi and 
the army was to assemble for the campaign at Nuremberg on 1 July Jiut 
then the imminent danger had [Missed. The .Mongolia,! attacks on 
Bohemia and Austria had been successfully repulsed; then fame the news 
of the death of the Great Khan Ogdai, and of the political disturbance* 
in rentrel Asia resultnV from it The Mongol* withdrew eastward 
and Germany was freed fr<V the threat or in vision. 

During the last eight fears of Frederick’s reign the Pope waged a 
relentless war for the extermination of the bouse of lichens teuton, R 
war winch threw the whole of Germany into confusion and anarchy, 
InmH-ent [\. who was elected to the pontificate on 25 June 12+3, was 
mote successful as a politician and as an agitator than Gregory IX bad 
been mid he had better material to work upon; tor no lessajreron than 
Siegfried, Archbishop of Mayence. Frederick a vicegerent in Germany, 
deserted his post and turned pupal bt lie may b&ve been influenced by 
tiie Emperors neglect of lit* rountrv in the Jmur of need* fur the latter 
™ ™«™ed Vitaly during the Mongolian invasion; it was even 
whimpered, though of tonne without ji particle of truth, that Fruflericfc 
lir+rl himself invited in the Asiatic horded. He may have concern! the 
measures taken by Frederick against Pope Gregory, sud, a* tin- seizure 
Ot the cardinal? and bishops w ho were proceeding to the council at Rome 
m May 12+1, 08 too violent to be honestly approved. It is enough that 
on W September 1241 he had an interview with Co tired, Are&op of 
(.ologrre, who a I along liad lutd leanings towards Uie ijapaJ side, and 
concluded with hm. an alliance which was definitely directed against the 
I'^niperor, bluntly after, they were joined by Arnold of Isenhurg, w|,o 
afterndisputed election became Archbishop ufIrenes. The three liheirisli 
Archbishops with several of their sulfregans formed a very powerful nucleus 
<jf jui party in Germany, 

Thc desertion of the Archbishop of Mavence necessitated fresh 
♦arrongemrats for the go vernment of Germany, for Conrad w,i* still but a 
xiy, not yet fourteen years old. 'Die changes carried out in 12+2 mark 
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■ complete reversal of llvderick's previous policy*. He could no lunger 
rely on the great chuiclliien in whom lie hrul hitherto reposed his confi¬ 
dence and whom he had singled out for except innnlly generous treatment in 
the way of grants of lands and privileges; they had fnilefl him. In the spring 
Hemy RaBpc, Lamlgravc ufThuringia, and Wenceslnj, King of B oh e mia, 
were named his dopqties’tn Germany, each with the title uteri per Get- 
man'MHt imiurrn procurator*. Hot the appointment of two prominent lay 
princes v« not the only indication that the Emperor had rawed to count 
Ufxm the higher clergy. He now turned to the cities of Germany, not 
only to the imperial towns which he had generally patronised, but to the 
bishops towns whieh, in order to please their ecclesiastical masters,he had 
usual |y down trod Hen, a ml he found that, with few exception*, thev rewarded 
his confidence and his bounty by staunch loyalty. Cologne'itself was 
largely imperialist, influenced no doubt by the English alliance which 
resulted from the marriage of Frederick with Isabella; the burghers took 
part in the campaign which ended iti the car. 1 ,tfre and imprisonment, of 
their papalist archbishop (February I24£);«t was only by granting 
dtraoidinary privileges that William of Holland ultimately gained 
admittance into the city (October 1247), 

Worms enthusiastically supported Conrad, and in the fighting in the 
region of tire upper Rhine in 1242-1243 they render id him g^t service, 
especially with their fleet nf lairds which on one occasion sailed down the 
river and relieved the fortress of ftutel which the A rdi bishop of Mavence 
was besieging, Erfurt watered the imposition of an interdict rather than 
desert their Icing; the burgher* of Itatishon drove out their disloyal bishop, 
Siegfried, once the trusted chancellor of Frederick, and, when he died 
shortly after, they refused him burial within their city; Frederick hand¬ 
somely rewarded than by expressly exempting them from the terms of the 
edict of llnvEimn of 1232 nod by permitting them to sot. up a town council 
with a burgomaster and civic officials independent of their bishop 
(November 1243) 3 . The financial support supplied by the towns com¬ 
pensated^! some extent for the serious losses caused by the alienation and 
pawning of crown and |X!rsonnl property to which the iiohenstaufen were 
compelled to resort in older to gain assistance in other quartern, 

Witli the formal deposition of the Emperor at the Council of Lyons 
in July 1247 we enter on the hist and the most deplorable phase of the 
war. tn the autumn of the same year Innocent sent Philip of Ferrara as 
legate to Germany: lie was the lirst of a scries of legates commissioned 

1 That Frederick himself visited fiemuiTiy In the piltIj' part Ilf the year I$12 Air 
tin* purpose nf renbrjuiisiiig the yovcmmwil, »s suggested by n pm-wci* in Matthew 
I'ariH (tv, P- 988)midBcceptcil hy Sdiirminehcr. t-'risfiridi 11, rv.pp. gift wjq,, sad nmrt 
recently >iy Udiinner, Urttrdp sur fr«Aii-Ate Priftfri^h. IT, JiKn, hiw |„ n 9 

wt nshli! ou the ground of ihsu (lid wiry of evidence. Sec Kav mt ett hidU ^ 
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with almost Ulilimitej powers to mrrv out the jupe'.s political aim—the 
overthrow of the Huhenstaufen ami the elcctiJi find recognition of mi 
unti ling, r riie election of rut anti-king was wchieved without much 
difficulty: Henry Raspe, Landgrave of Thuringia, \md joined I he papal tide 
in April 1214; he was really the only lav prince available, and he wjts chosen 
“at the Pope's command at Veibhochheim rifor Wurzburg on 22 May 
1246, by the archbishops of flic Rhineland and a few other bishops. 
Not a lay prince was present; it was merely an all air of the Church party; 
Henry was* as Albert of Slade justly calls him, re*r ckricvrum\ Indeed 
there was a strong feeling in the country* as the same author records, that 
the Pope was meddling in matter that were no business of Ids : the Pope 
was not concerned in the institution or in the deposition of an Emperor, 
but only in his coronation 1 , Henry m far acknowledged tlmt he was the 
instrument and the champion of Rome as to have the heads of SS. Peter 
and Paul engraved on the obverse of his seal** 

Nevertheless it was effder to bring about the election of an anti-king 
than to win for him recAfnition; This had already been proved when 
Innocent ITI had tried toTorec Germany to accept Otto IV. Innocent IV 
was if possible more determined and certainly far less scrupulous in Eieh 
methods than any of his predecessors He and his agents stopped short 
at nothing; nothing was too dishonourable, too undignified, too un¬ 
christian, so long as it served their ends*. Ex con mum illation was pro¬ 
nounced against the supporters of the Hoheristaufen and their lands were 
kid under interdict Masses ceased to lx- said in many churches throughout 
the country and in consequence large numbers were cut off from the 
exercise of their religion; their marriages were not recognised by the 
Church; their children went uubuptised; they were denied Christian 
burial, A crusade was proclaimed against Frederick and hiH son, and was 
actively preached by the mendicant orders in the villages and town* of 
Germany; those who had taken lhe cross for the redemption of the 
Holy Land were persuaded to perform their vow in the war against the 
Hohenstaufen* Every inducement was offered la entice imperialist clergy 
to turn papahst; while entrance into Holy Orders was denied" not only 
to the actual partisans of Frederick hut also to their sons mad their 
grandsons, it was permitted even to the natural sons of the clergy who 
supported the Pope; the irregularities and crimes of the latter were 
connived ait, and their sins were covered by dispenaatioiisL Bribery was 
practised on an enormous scale, and to provide the nceesaary money the 
Church* not only in Germany and Italy but in England was Laser] to 

i 

1 UGH, ficrtpL xvi* fs 370. 

1 IhhL p "Ad papam nnn prrtmere, imperatemn eta cel instiluerc yd 

dr*Utrare, sod ckrtum a prindpibiis certumre/* 

3 Hninpc, Kai*#r$t 4 cfti{?Ate f p. 272- 

4 For the metfaiHk employed by Innocent IV see Hnack. Ainhm^rxrhicktt 
[mitrhtaiuU, iv, pp, flskJ tqq, on which the following summary k largely lnysed. 
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the limit of its resource. Bene Eices were granted by papal provision 
as rewjuftfo for zeal in tie canine of Rome; indeed in Germany prac¬ 
tically all Church appoint 1 merits were at this time controlled by the Popes 
Agents. No chapter could proceed to the election of a bishop without first 
obtaining the advice artd consent of the Pope or his legate; Innocent 
even stooped so low as to niHidnatc a layman, Hcutt of G udders, to the see 
of Liege and to dispense him from Lhe obligation of consecration ( 1247 )* 
and he held lib bishopric aa a layman till his deposition in 1273 1 + 

Henry Ru&pc at first met with success. King Conrad, w ho tried to prevent 
him holding his first diet which had been summoned toFmnk fort, undefeated 
on 5 August 124 fi,nrniiily owing to the treachery of the Counts of Wuricm- 
hergand Groningen who, bribed by the Pope with seven hundred inarka of 
silver, deserted with two thousand Swabians. Henry was therefore able 
to hold his diet; but the fact that tile legate, Philip of Ferrara, excom¬ 
municated and summon id to Rome no lc-s than two archbishops, those 
of Salzburg and Bremen, ten bishops, and four abi^b for non-atbwniancc 
there,shews that eveuamoiig the higherdergy theft was still a preponderance 
that favoured the Hohcnstaufcii. The efforts ot the anti-king were now 
directed to an attempt to subdue Swabia, the home of his opponents. At 
Frankfurt lie formally deprived i on rad [noth of the duchy and of his family 
pitvse^ions; some Swabian counts and nobles had already joined him; and 
in the winter 1246—7 he ventured to cmluirk upon a campaign. He made 
however little headway; in January he laid siege to Lint, hut the stublHsrn 
resistance of the inhabitants and lhe severity of the weather forced him 
to abandon. it* The winter campaign had seriously affected his health; he 
withdrew to the Wartlmrg near Kwieirlih where ho died in February 1217 . 

Hc was the last of his house, which had ruled Thuringia for nearly 
a century and a half. It now escheated to the Empire and was in course 
of time granted by Frederick to tttnry, Margrave of Meissen, who was. 
connoted by marriage with the Inst landgrave 1 . 

The Thuringiaa landgraves had cm many occasions during the civil 
disturbing of the last fifty years given trouble to the ruling liuu.se, which 
gained considerably by their end. Not many months before (.June 124 b) 
Duke Frederick of Austria died fighting against Hungary* and another 
of the great German families became extinct; for this turbulent prince 
was the last of the Rnbenliorgs in the male line, Austria, like Thuringia, 
fell in to the Empire, hut contrary to feudal custom it was not regmnted 
after the lapse of a year and a day, but was retained in the hands of the 
Crown and ruled by a captain-general (mpilanem ft jrfuamtiur). The 
arrangementt thoiJ^h it caused much internal discord, 011 the whole 
strengthened the liohenstmifen position hi the south-east Indeed, thia » 
region, which had stood out prominently as the centre of papal influence 
in the crisis of 1239 , was in 1216 a stronghold of the imperialists Duke 

1 M GH} Epp- Md, 1 1 p pp. 8. Jai'titii Le&titsutit, MGH p Script, xvi, p. R4?j. 

1 Sec inJra T p. 11T4S n. I* 
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Ottanf Baivarift^whoon the formeroccasion had Been theGerman champion 
of the papal cause, was now oat only the a1l| hot the father-in-law of 
CWd IV, For the latter married the dukfa daughter Elizabeth in 
September 1$M(> at Vohburg. How sciiouftly this alliance wjis regarded at 
the papal court may be judged from the letter wit ten shortly licfore the 
mnrruige took place to Duke Otto by his fornftr friend, Albert of Fossau, 
who was at the time at Lvons*with Innocent IV. He waa willing to con¬ 
trive that the Pope should annul the betrothal and arearige a better match 
for his(thc duke's l daughter; he would procure a reconciliation with Henry 
Easpe and the removal of the sentences of exeommu\iication ami interdict 
which the legate had imposed upon him and his dominions. He then made 
an altemEitivcsuggestion: be would get tin? Pope to confirm the marriage, 
and permit Conrad to retain Sicily and the kingdom of Jerusalem, provided 
that he would desert his father; Henry listspe in this ease would keep 
Germany and the Empire. That these proposals were made with the 
approval of InnocentTbere can lie little doubt* lk si do shewing the 
ini]jurlonce the Pope ulll-heil to the friendship of linvarla, it reveab the 
lengths he was preparetr to go, the sacrifice he wa* prepared to make, 
to achieve the ruin of Frederick* 

The Bavarian nititriage and the death nf Henry Raspe were serious blows 
to Innocent's policy* Moreover, among the powers of Europe the Pope had 
dot met with Use sympathy lie had hoped for; the Kings of England and 
France ignored the sentence of deposition pronounced nt the Council of 
Lvoti 5, and continued to regard anil to address Frederick as Emperor, If 
the 3 "ope's arbitrary" methods of appointing papolisis to German bishopries 
gave him the el in trolling liand over the higher clergy, be failed completely 
to shake the loyalty of the lay princes. It was not an easy matter to find 
a suitable successor to Henry Rftspe;and the choice finally fell on a young 
man who was not even of princely rank, William* the Count of Holland, 
He whs elected in the presence of Ft ter Gipwci, the legate who 1 tad taken 
the place of Thill]) of Ferrara, at Worringcn near Cologne on 5 October. 
Besides Die ecderiastks, he wa* blip ported by one layman of a substantial 
position* his uncle the Duke of Brabant* But essentially he was another 
rr,r ekrioorum. Although by his family connexions he luid influence in 
the districts of tise lower Rhine* he nevertheless found it by no means easy 
to gain fwicess to the principal towns. He won Cologne by a quite excep¬ 
tional charter: besides gntotiiig privileges in the way of tolls and jurisdiction, 
he bound himself to lead no suiny into the city, to hold no diet within its 
walls, to build no fortress on its territory, to impose no taxation upon 
its inhabitant*; he resigned in fact all royal prerogatives in its favour, 
in consequence of thi* we find him seldom in the chief town of the lower 
Rhine, and then only on peaceable business; he was present at the cercnjon y 
of laying the foundation stone of the new cathedral (July lS-KB), and there 
also he was received at the house of the Dominicans by the Kchoolmaji 
Alberts Magnus (January 1£40). But it was not, ax it Intd been under 
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Otto IV, the puli ti cal miilluilitary centre of thto Nethiirland king. It book 
hitu several months to FoVe has way into Ai^-b'CHnpelle why re, u little 
more thiui a year after hi* I- lection, he wa* crowned by Archbishop Conrad 
of Cologne in the praaenejof two legates (I November 1248). The royal 
fortress uf Kaisersirerth uuronly starred into submission after a siege lasting 
a whole year. Boppetfd hSi out against three separate attacks and only 
succuinljccl when besieges! fur the fourth time in August 1^3h In these 
first years he was kept fully occupied in improving his position in those 
ports where his kingship was more or lew acfaiowlcdged, by making grants 
and confirming charters and by a judicious use of the pupal money placed 
at bis disposal; in this way Duke Matthew of Lorraine wjis brought over 
to Im side. He was also engaged in feuds in hi* own country—one par¬ 
ticularly long and troublesome with Margaret of Flanders. So he seldom 
ventured far afield during Frederick’s lifetime. lie mode however two 
expeditions up the Rhine; on the first ut these, in 1249, he captured Ingel- 
lieim s where he confirmed the old Fger Bull of FAderiek It in favour of 
the Pope. But during the -siege he suffered ^ severe blow: his most 
powerful supporter. Archbishop Siegfried of xHayeuce, fell ill ami wits 
taken to Bingen where be died. His successor* Archbishop Christian, was 
a peaceable person and altogether disinclined tu fight for the papal cause 
fay the means prescribed by innocent IV; he wjl> indeed, deposed from 
his see for Ids inactivity in this respect in duly 12oL With Siegfried of 
Mayence, William of Holland and the Pope lost their greatest champion 
in Germanv. The capture of lugclheiiu wus the only result of the 
cmnpEugu; William attacked but faded to capture Frankfort in duly; but 
by the autumn he was back in the Low Countries w ithout having struck a 
seriou* blow at his opponents. The second campaign up the Rhine in the 
summer of the next year was still less eventful* Conrad was also in the 
field, and on one occasion the tw o rivals were encamped w ithin a few miles 
of each other in the neighbourhood of Oppeuheim; hut William would 
not risk a pitched battle and withdrew, At the end uf the year he v« 
still only king in the district of the Lower Rhine; in the east uf Germany 
he was ignored; in the south he was bitterly opposed. Up to the time of 
the Emperors death at Florentine in December the policy uf 

Innocent IV in Germany had met w ith little real success, lie had set up 
two anti-kings, but neither had been recognised outside a comparatively 
small atm; all he had achieved was to introduce chaos and anarchy, civil 
war and bloodshed, into the whole of Germany, 
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CHAPTER IV 1 

THE INTERREGNUM IN GERMANY 

Is the autumn of 12ol Conrad IV a tw a e J the Alp to take up his 
father's place in Italy, leaving his interests in Germany under the care 
of hb father-in-law, Duke Otto of Bavaria. The Pope, after a cordial 
interview with his protegt! 1 * , William of Holland, departed From Lyons to 
take up his residence at Perugia. The struggle between the P ope and the 
Hohcnstaufrn was again transferred to Italian soil, ami William of Holland 
wets left alone ill Germany to make what he run Id out of Sts chaotic con¬ 
dition. I u dm! j with the removal of so many obstacles from his path he 
might now reasonably hope to extend his authority beyond the limits of 
the Low Countries. With this object in view he approached the prim** 
of the north-east of Germany, who Imd taken little part in the turmoil of 
the last few years. TtS way was prepared by the king's marriage with 
Elizabeth, the daughter If the Duke uf Brunswick, on £5 January l£5£. 
Both princes and towns of Germany received letters from the Pope bidding 
them recognise his king; this they were not unw i Hi rig to du ? but they were 
dissatisfied with the form of the election of 1847; it was undoubtedly not 
in accordance with German constitutional practice* William's position was 
similar to that of Otto IV after the murder of Philip of Swabia; both had 
been properly crowned by the Archbishop of Cologne at Aix-la-ChApeUe; 
both had Wit accepted by the Pope; but neither had been elected by a 
representative body of the princes of Germany* As Otto had been obliged 
to submit ill to a fresh election, so William consented to a like pro¬ 
cedure at Brunswick on March 1£5£. 1 It was “certain towns and cities/* 
mid notably Liibeck, that excused themselves from recognising William 
as king on the ground that “the noble prince*, the Duke of Saxony and 
the Margrave of Bmndenbuig, w ho have a voice in the election, had not 
consented to the election’V These towns were insist]tig un the doctrine 
of the &xck&tn*pkgd written some years earlier, according io # which the 
doctoral right belonged to the three Rhenish archbishops and the three 
great titular officials of the imperial household, the steward, the marshal, 
and the chamberlain, w hose offices were attached respectively to the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke of Saxony, and the Margrave of Branden¬ 
burg. The archbishops had ljccn responsible for the election of William of 
Holland, but the Jay electors had taken no part m it. The ceremony at 
Brunswick was intended to rectify this defer t 3 Tlie Electors of Saxony and 

1 Bee Bloch, Ititt SlmijUehm tCa*#?rwahitn and di* EntxUhuiig ds* KurfUrrizniar** f 
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* MGH, Cmul. a, p. 631, 

3 Hip Vnaut I'alatinG, wlio WHS also Puke of Bivnria, wm e.td tided froni lukiii+r 
part in it on the ground tkal, ba a supporter of Cotuod JV, he w as under sentence of 
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Brandenburg were rtchli rewarded fur their acceptance of William* the 
one by the grunt of the 1 Jit of investiture of the bishoprics of Liibeck, 
Ratxeburg, and Schweriil the other by the city of Liibeck itself 
The effect of this sevoill election aL Brunswick on the position of King 
William was instantoneols: he was received with royad Bemoan Ln the 
Sasun towns he visited hi April, in Guslar,, Halle, and Merseburg; the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg nud Use Maqjmve of Meissen acknowledged 
him and received their fiefs from his hands; the King of Bohemia sent 
ambassadors conveying his consent to the election. Nevertheless in the 
south and centre of Germany there were still many who dung to the 
Hohenstaufcre William in duly summoned a diet to Frankfort which was 
to give public recognition to hi* position as King of the Humans, hut the 
burghers closed the gates of their city against bint and til is important 
meeting had to lie held in the fields outside the walls* Among those 
there assembled were the Archbishops of Mayence and Cologne and 
several uther bishops; of the lay princes, Albert, Lla/how Duke of Brunswick 
—his father, Duke Otto, had died as he was attoit to start for the diet- 
alone is mentioned by name; there were also a Bomber of abbots, counts, 
and nobles. But in spite of the somewhat meagre attendant of the lay 
nobility, the diet transacted important business: Conical IV wa* again 
formtdly deprived of his dukedom of Swabia and of Ids fiunity estates; a 
piling of the long feud in which William from the beginning of his reign bad 
been involved with the Countess Margaret of Flanders 1 waa concluded by 
the confiscation of her imperial liefs, w hich were handed over to her bastard 
son, the king's brother-in-law, John of Avesncs* The validity of William's 
election was solemtdy declared, and ail the imperial cities, castles, and 
property were accordingly aligned to him; within a year and a day all 
prinresj nobles, and minirferiuh'* were required to take up their principali¬ 
ties and fiefs from him under pain of forfeiture. 1 The measures taken at 
the diet of Frankfort gave the impression that. William was now firmly 
established as King in Germany. Bat this was far from Ireing the case. No 
sooner had he improved his position in the north-east tlom he liegan to 
lose groufld in the Rhine country; in the autumn of the same year he 
irretrievably quarrelled with the Archbishop of Treves, w hom he rightly 
or wrongly accused of instigating an attack upon him at Coblenz, and by 
135+ he was at enmity with all three Rhenish, archbishops* the very men 
who had taken the leading part in setting him upas king. Indeed, Conrad 
of Hodistaden, Archbishop of Cologne, became the moat active of all 
his upjioucnts; he allied himself with the king's lifelong antagonist, 
Margaret of Flanders, and her supporter* Charles of Anjou; he set fire to 
the house in which the king and the legate* Feter Capocci, were lodged p 
at Neu&s T hoping to bum them to death. There were other significant 
indications of the king's unpopularity: a large stone was hurled at his 

x For ihe importance of this fcud see below* p. 1-7 eq. 

* MlSJJj, Vm*t, n, p. Mb &*{- 
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head at Utrecht; Uistjgueu was robbed and taken lixiaer in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Worms. Although after the death of Ltmnul IV in May 1254 a 
number of the towns, such Worms and Spini w hich, so long as there 
hail been a Hohciistaufen king, had firmly refbJd to recognise any other, 
now acknowledged him, William failed al together to make Ids authority 
felt m a reality in Germany* It was Itecumi ng imflre and more evident that 
the territorial lords did not %#uit a strong king and a strong central 
government A poppet ruler suited their ends better; they were wholly 
occupied in making themselves supreme within their own lands,in reaping 
she advantages they Inal won in the great prh 'iU^hi of 1320 and I3SI; 
absorlMd in their particukrbt interests, they ceased to care about or 
concern themsehes with the uIfuins of the Empire. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that for n time the ad¬ 
ministration of the kingdom was dominated not by a king, by n bishop, 
or by a great fay prince, but by a group of towns. Nothing is more 
remarks I jIu than the rrf|dd eonstitutiomd and economic development of 
the towns of Germany duiVg the fir^t half of the thirteenth century \ they 
advanced steadily in the midst of the political confusion, often in tire fare 
of opposition from the central government, uearly always in spite of tierce 
resistance from the territorial lord*. Gradually they succeeded in freeing 
themselves freei seigiLorial domination, acquired the eontrol of their own 
affairs, and developed their trade anil commerce. Peace, security of the 
highways, and the suppression of tolls imbitmirih raised by the ]uoi1 lords 
were of primary importance to these Houri-lsing com muni ties of trade 
The towns therefore liunded together to perform the duties in which the 
weak and ineffective government signally failed- -the maintenance of the 
iiindfrurfr'i. Fur twtne yarn past towns had grouped themselves to promote 
their political or cemmiiiie aims by oommun action. Iji 122JL in the lawless 
period which followed the death of Engelliert of Cologne, a number of 
It hi ne towns had formed a league, but tlds and similar attempts were 
quickly crushed by Frederick, who hud learnt in Lombardy Lbe power such 
combination' might exert. During the Iasi: years of his reign, how ever, when 
the towns became the most solid support cm which the Hohrm^taufaii could 
rely, the formation of leagues was not obstructed. So in 1241 Lubeck and 
Hum burg joined together to sup press robbery and other crimes pcrj>ctrsted 
on the stretch of ctast between the mouth of the Tmvc and the city of 
Hamburg and along the river El be? from this ninull beginning jH?rtmpK may 
be dated the must famous of all league* — that of the Hanse towns. In Ul-Hi 
Muiistcr and Osnabruck hound themselves to protect all markets held 
within the two dioceses. Others bad a more political intent: Mct/und Tod, 
and a more important group of Some twelve towns in Swabia and Afaoee, 
allied thcmaelvcs in, support of the Hohenstmifcn against the fuiti*kiug + 

The idea of a league embracing a fatge number of towns with the 
avowed object of maintaining order was first conceived by a burgher of 
Mayeace, a certain Walpodtv in 12o4. His eflbrtu resulted tirst in local 
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agreements bet wren n few towns iu the immediate nrighbourhutxh 
Mayence* WoniiA* and Qroenheim; Maycneoand Bingen. Then uu 13 July 
of that year the great cilfedcretion of the Rhine towns tunic into being. 
Among the original rnolihere were MayetiCe, Cologne, Worms, Spires, 
Strasbourg, and Basle; aid their object, as set forth in the covenant of 
foundation, was the restoration of order, to prevent “the danglers which 
for a long time had pervaded the land a Ad the risks encountered oil the 
Ugkvflp.'" It differed from the earlier league in that it included the 
bishop'! and the local nobility; the members bound themselves to protect 
all classes, minans mm maiarihm f the clergy, the peasantry, and even the 
Jews, and to proceed with their joint forces against disturbers of the peace; 
the lords agreed to remove all unauthorised tolls both by land and by water. 
Provision was made for the settlement of disputes which might arise 
among the members of the league. It soon nine to embrace all the towns 
of the Upper and Middle Rhine. At the meeting of the members of the 
league held at Worms on 6 October an edict wasfiasued which contained 
elaborate regulations for the preservation of toiler and fur dealing with 
violators of the peace; all those swum of the peace were required to keep 
aims in readiness to take measures against wrong-doers; the Rhine towns 
were to provide armed vessels: those above the junction of the Moselle 
as far aa Basle were to furnish a hundred, those below fifty- 

William of Holland had encouraged the commercial aspirations of the 
towns tioth before his election in his own county and after, in those parts 
Uiat had acknowledged his rule. Very soon after its foundation he begun 
to identify himself with the policy of the Rhine League: at the meeting 
in October 12o4 lie was solemnly recognised as king by the confederate 
towns: he was present at Worms in February 1 1255 where the members 
of the league met to swear the peace; and a month later at Hagenim 
he not only confirmed this peace in his own name but actually became the 
head of the league and used it as the machinery for the maintenance nf 
the peace; he nominated a chief Justiciar whose duty it was to deal with 
com plaints of breach of the peace; all such complaint* must firet he 
brought tJEfore the king or his Justiciar, and only with their counsel and 
consent might the league take action against the violators 1 . An important 
result of the association of the king with the league was that the members 
of the latter came to take part In the business of the State, At the diet 
of Worms in February 1255 delegates of the towns took their place 
beside the bishops, princes, counts, nobles, and mini&tenak* in the jiassing 
of royal ordinances; it is the first hint of representation of German towns in 
a legislative assembly*. In the course of the year the league widely extended 

1 By a later eimcLnieut of 10 Number the Schtiliheitmt of the royal cities of 
Itappurd, Frallkfort, OpptmliMm, I i.i*re I uUl. mill Cobnar mitfht also dtsd with, trndi 
corapUiiitflf MGH, Gbftlf* n, pu 478* 

1 See the tfpatenfioff de tanfe nau/rtiffanimm *1 d* falwU UCIH f Const, u, 

ji. 473: “Ad notitiam unlveraorutn vohmrns jwnenirc, fnod nobis spud Worm*riun 
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its infiucnce; it sprawl into the Lower Rhine; iii-Mav the towns of West* 
plmlia came in; from ft letter addressed to tbl king in duly ft appears 
that more than seventy towns of South German vlamk pari in the assembly 
held under the presidency of the Justiciar* CoJat Adolf of Waldeck* at 
Mayence* With its increase in size and mflirai»the need arose for a more 
settled system of conducting its affairs. At film, meetings of the league 
were smn maned ns occasion derflanded* usually at Mnyenre or \\ anna, the 
two towns who had taken the initiative in its formation; in October it 
wns decided fo hold stated meetings at definite place* and intervals: at 
Cologne nt Epiphany t at May cnee in the octave of Easter* at Worms cm 
the feast of St Peter and St Paul* at Strsabouig on the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Nevertheless the inclusion of tern tonal lord# in what was essentially a 
league of towns led very mmi to difficulties; the old antagonism between 
the two elements sprang up again; the lords would often hamper the 
work nf the league; tflb Count of Leiidngen on one occasion seized the 
deputies of May cnee an<| Worms on their way to a league meeting nt 
Strasbourg, and thrust mem into prison. Some of the grievances of the 
lords were allayed by the conciliatory policy of the towns, who for instance 
renounced the listed fdbh&furgrr; but the friction continued. The diffi¬ 
culty of maintaining pence w?i^ further aggravated by the serious feud 
be tween the king himself and the Archbishop of tiulogne. The latter in 
the summer of 1255 was trying to bring about the deposition of William 
and the election of Ottokar of Bohemia in his place. But the warnings of 
the new Po|>e + Alexander IV, effect! vdy put an end to the conspiracy. 
However* William 1 # position w r as no much strengthened by the league that 
hr liegaii Lo make preparations fur a journey to Italy fur his imperial 
corona lion hi the near future. But he bod first to deal with ad insurrection 
in West Fri«n~ Riding over the iee-covercd marshes in mid-winter* fib 
horn slipped; he whs thrown to the ground and killed by some Frisians 
near Medemblik (28 January 125(i). 

The premature death of William of Hoi land was a misfortune for 
Gormanv. He was making headway, and might, had he lived* eventually 
have succeeded in restoring some sort of order in the country. His death 
threw everything again into confusion; there was no prince of outstanding 
portion and merit upon whom the electors were likely to agree; and 
unanimity of certain princes was uow r the rule of electoral procedure. Thin 
was definitely established by the Brunswick decree of 1252, and it w a fts 
emphasised by the towns* which laid come during the last few years to 
exercise a predominant influence in German politics, when they informed 

pm tribunali sadtintlha# et preientiiiiis venejubililmft G. Mopfitinn arehiepipcapti 
It. ^FfirmacteHsi episcajH^ ililerlbi priiieijiibu* nostril ^inim pluribus count! hiu, 
iLdkilihLK.et mtnlsyrialihtiRiFii[K!rji nee onn nt M^lU-mpntbus inititii.* runmuni civiLntum 
\iav.\* fiiLtr cui liEK itirtsmm dt Hailed mferini et p!in. < m conimiiinter Hejieratcin 
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the princes ad quos regi& t-Ircim that tfiej would only recn^isc a 

unanimously elected kink Tlie method of choosing a king had completely 
changed in the course r| the first half of the thirteenth century. At the 
double election of 1103 m\ the princes were deemed to be qualified to take 
part; at the double elccuon of 1257 the right was confined to a group 
of *even princes. The elections of 1257 mark a definite stage in the 
development of the College of Electors. How that group came to be 
constituted is a matter of the neatest controversy. Long before the 
thirteenth century the Khellish archbishops Isnd taken a prominent part 
in the election of the German king: one summoned the meeting, another 
crowned the elect* and the third, the Archbishop of Treves* without having 
any definite mle assigned to him* had usually exercised considerable in¬ 
fluence* and in the election of Conrad III in 113S* when the see of 
Maycnce was vacant, his influence wjls decisive. The tide of the cede- 
sijistittil electors was quite independent of the offices they held* the 
arrhrfjanudlarahips of Germany* Italy* and Burgundy; for until well on 
in the thirteenth century tlie archchajHvIloislJJp of Burgundy was in the 
hands not of the Archbishop of Treves hut of the Archbishop of Vienne. 
Eikc ot licpgau* however, w ho in the S&chtgtixpifgtt first mentions the 
seven electors, clearly associates the right of the lay electors to vote first 
with the ministerial olSoes they occupied, and he excludes the King of 
Bohemia* the cupbearer* on the ground that lie wan not a German 1 , Bit! 
there were certainly other reasons for singling ou t these four. The Count 
Palatine represented the extinct duchy of Kniiicouin in which the election 
ought always to take place* and from the Litter part of the twelfth 
century hi* inMueme at elections is recogni^d. For the rest, since the 
splitting up of the old tribal duchies it wic$ long a matter of tin certainty 
who among die new body of princes were die most eminent. Some¬ 
times one* sometimes another came to the front, and it was only gradually 
in the course of the thirteenth century that the Duke of Saxony* the 
Margrave of Brandenburg* mid the King of Bohemia came to lie .singled 
out as tho leading princes of Germany 1 * and the great offices of the Crown 
came natural ly to he attached to thenu 

In tlie election of Conrad IV in 1237 we find two of the archbishops, 

11 lose of Mayen ce mid Treves* participating* and with them the Count 
Palatine and the King of Bohemia; in that of William of Holland only 
the three Itheni.di archbishopx took part. But for this very reason the 
election was regarded as incomplete and the Mfpjilcmen. Ear v election at 

1 VU§ mpm f p 1MX 

1 The poflitiOEi of the Duke of Bavaria \s At the election of 123* he ► 

a joint vote with Mb brother iht Elector Palatine; for on the dwth of 
Olto Hof Ihnariu, the inheritance tu divided between the two mm, Lnui* who 
received the Pa Infinite &od l pjit-r Lbivaria* and hi# brother [li-nry who bad Uwdr 
Bavaria. But the independent Bavarian claim ww frequently averted till the end of 
the tliMopoth century. 
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Alfonso of Castile 


Brunswick was considered newMdiy before Iwillinin could gain any 
general recognition. Then on 18 January, iSST. in letters addressed 
by two of the electors themselves, the Archbislop of Cologne and the 
Count Palatine, to Hi chard of Cornwall , we bile the first documentary 
evidence of the college of seven 1 . j 

Notwithstanding the insistence on the principle of unanimity, it was 
almost certain that in the existing state of German politic* no agreement 
was possible; for Germany itself was little by little lasing its national 
uni tv and was breaking up into a number of more or less independent 
principalities. The good of the country as rt w'hole was being sacrificed to 
the selfish aims of the princes; it was fairly evident that to the majority 
of these a weak rather than a strong, an absent rather than a resident 
king would be preferable, for such a man would interfere the less with 
their partieukrist ambitions*. It is these facts tbit account for the inter¬ 
national character of the events of 125ti—7. 

The powers of western Europe soon became active in the matter. As 
early a* March, before |icre had been any meeting of the electors, 
Henry III wrote to William bouquet, his agent at Rome, expressing his 
desire that a man should be chosen who was pleasing to him and that 
the Pope should send a legate to Germany to further his w ishes. Henry’s 
interest in the business was largely dictated by his Sicilian policy, for 
the success of his son Edmund might stand or fall by the result of the 
imperial election. Rut it was just the election of Edmund a* King of 
Sicily that determined Alexander IV to oppose the election of Richard 
of Cornwall ns King of the Romans, for this would mean the union of 
Sicily aiul the Empire, not indeed in the hands of one man but in the 
hands of one family. The Pope therefore and the King of Prance, who was 
actuated chiefly by his antagonism to England, throw their weight hi support 
of another foreign candidate, Alfonso X of Castile, who through Ida mother 
Beatrix was the grandson of Philip of Swabia and who lind on that account 
already put forward a claim to the family estates of the Hohenstaufen. 
Pope Alexander in 1£5S had on Ilia behalf appealed to the Swabian nobles 
to sup[K>rt his pretensions to the dukedom of Swabia; hut in Tact it was 
Italy and not Germany that Alfonso eared about, ami it was by envoys 
from the always strongly Hohenstaufen city of Pisa that he was chosen 
King of the Romans in March 1SS6 at Soria in Castile*. Needless to say, 
Pisa hod no sort of right to take upon itself the duty of filling the vacant 
throne, and, except In Marseilles which vu allied with Pisn, the election 
was disregarded, In Home the candidature of Alfonso was taken up in 
July; in Germany it was not seriously considered until much Inter. 

* R is preserved in the A dditn mentn of Matthew Faria, Chrm. Mo jam , v i , pp. 341 wp; 
MGR, OsN, H, p. 484; cf. K. Sfeumcr, H7-, inv. p, 215 wj. 

1 from the point of view nf the f-uriu this claim’through the Hohcrtsbiufen n» 
daisgrrcuH; it opened the way for a further claim on Sicily: the election of Alfomw 
hy the Pittas was significant See Hauok, v, p. 29, 
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The electors themselves were extraordinarily dilatory in the matter. 
This was no doubt par% due to the fart that Gerhard, Archbishop of 
Mayencej whose duty liwai to summon the electors* was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Duke cl Brunswick, It fell, therefore, to the Archbishop 
of Cologne to take the liitktive, and he, it seems, was not prepared to 
hurry; an dec to nil meeting appears to have been summoned to Frankfort 
cm 23 June, but we do not know whet ft er it took place, and certainly 
nothing came of it* The group of princes in the north-east of Germany, 
and particularly Duke Albert of Saxony and the Margraves John Jiinl 
Otto of Brandenburg, were more active; they disliked the interference 
of foreign powers and were anxious to put forward a German candidate; 
their views were shared by the towns of the Rhenish League, with 
whom they were in dose communication. But the difficulty was to 
find a suitable man. The Hoheiistaufen, Conr&din, was too young; ho too 
was the late king's son Florence; Oitokar of Bohemia, in some respects 
an obvious person, was too powerful and too unpopular; Louis, the Count 
Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, weis in disfavoii| having this year (January 
1256) murdered his wife on an ill-founded suspicion of hi fidelity. Filially, 
at. Wolmirstarft on 5 August they agreed upn one of themselves, the 
Margrave OiLo of Brandenburg. But they failed to carry his election at 
the formal meeting summoned to Frankfort on H September* F Fhe intrigues 
of their opponent* frustrated it. 

It was in the spring of 1256 that Henry III began to entertain the 
idea of securing the throne lor his brother Richard of Cornwall. lie was 
in his forty-seven th year, one of the wealthiest men of his rime, and well 
known on the continent. Ills sister Isabella s marriage with Frederick IT 
had brought him into close touch with the IIohcnstaufon ; on hL return 
from the Crusade in 1S41 he hod spent some time with bis brutlier-in- 
law in Sicily, and had even visited Rome on Ids behalf in the vain hope of 
effecting a reconciliation with Gregory IX. On the death of Henry Rasp* 
Richard was among those, if we may believe Matthew Paris, to whom 
the Gmfiuan crown was offered by lhe pupal legate; but in deference to 
his friendship for Frederick he had declined it* Again it was loyalty to 
the Hohenstaufen, primps* that induced him to refuse the Pop's offer 
of the Sicilian crown which wils subsequently accepted by Henry III for 
his second son Edmund. But there was now no llohenstaufen in the 
way to cause him serious scruples. In June an embassy composed of 
Richard Clare, Earl of Gloucester, Robert Wulemnd, and John Manse] wm 
dispatched from England to negotiate with the German princes, Much 
money was apentfand the votes of three of the seven electors were won. 
From motives somewhat similar to those which had actuated Adolf of Altetm i 
in promoting the candidature of Otto IV t Con rail of Hochatoden, Arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne, placed himself at the head of the party which favoured 
Richard of Cornwall. Otto IV was half English by birth mid wholly 
English in upbringing; in lmth wises the economic relations which bound 

cn. IT. 
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the Lower Rhine country, and especially the city of Cologne itself, to 
England played no small part. The Archbishbp secured the vote of 
Ins imprisoned colleague, the Archbishop of Muycncc. Each received 
86)00 marks, and the third ecclesiastical elector, IlnioJd of Treves, might 
have hail almost twice that sum had he been wiJIliiig tu vote against his 
eotiM-ience. Of the lay electors, it wjln clearly useless to attempt to win 
over those of Snsony aud Brandenburgs they had fruni the first adopted 
a different course; but Louth* the Count Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, 
brother-in-law of the last liolmistAufeti king, Conrad IV, und 4ret in 
precedence of the lay electors, was open to a bargain* The compact was 
made at Bocharuch in November: in return for his support Richard 
agreed among other things to pay him 12,000 mark* and, after his elec¬ 
tion, to make over to Louis 1 nephew Con nidi n the duchy of Swabia and the 
allodial possessions of the Hohenstaufegi, The seventh elector, Ot tutor 
King of Rohernm, hesitated long; the Archbishop of Cologne paid him 
a visit at Prague in the summer, but he still hung bock* and it was only 
after the election of Ridnjd that he sent his envoy & to signify his cuii- 
sent (S3 January). The formal election took place outside the gates of 
Frankfort— for the electors were refused entrance Into the city itself— 
oil IS January' 1357. 

The Candida hire of Alfonso of Castile had been warmly taken tip in 
France and also at the Curia; in Germany he found a champion in Arnold, 
Archbishop of Treves, who duly elected him at Frankfort on I April, 
the Electors of Sasony and Brandenburg* though not present, being 
consenting parties. Ollnkur, who by Kike in the $nch*cnjpitgvt hud been 
denied the electoral right on the ground that he wits not a German, in 
fact voted tw ice. He had gone back on his decision of 22 January and 
had temporarily thrown his weight on the side of Alfonso* 

Thu official intimation of Richard's election was brought to England 
by a deputation consisting of the Archbishop of Cologne, the Bishop# of 
Utrecht ami Liege* Florence Count of Holland, Otto Count of Gueldere* 
and others. Tltey arrived shortly after the Great Council held jt Lorn Ion 
on 18 Hurd i, at which Richard hud made orrangennuitH for the ad mini¬ 
stration of his English affairs during his absence in Germany. They 
rendered their homage and were rewarded with rich presents; the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, upon whom was bestowed n handsome mitre wrought 
with gold and precious stones* received his gift with the gracious reply: 
“mitravit me et cgcieum coranabo. 1 ’' Richard, accompanied hy his wife oitd 
two sons* by the German envoys, and by forty-seven English nobles, set 
out from London on 10 April He took with him alki great fcunts of 
4 money, raised partly from his estates, partly by cutting and selling the 
timber in his forests and by borrowing from the Jews* Money indeed 
was his chief asset* and he used it unsparingly; the Hamburg chronicler 
relates how “he scattered it like water at the feet of the princes," and 
Matthew Paris records the frying of a con temporary satirist: “it is for 
my sake, cries Money, that Cornwall is wedded to Rome / 1 
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The party was delayed some time ut Yarmouth by a unit run wind; 
but by the end of the mouth of April they were able to cross to Dordrecht, 
nod proceeded thence ttAough Holland and Guelder* to A ix-la-C hapell e, 
The way h>ul been wcllnirepured by the W of Gloucester and Jolui 
ManseI. who visited Gcjpnny a second time in tlic winter of 1256-7. 

No attempt was made by the rival party, which was represented in Die 
liOW' Countries by so powerful a prince us the Duke of Brabant, to check 
Richard's advance. Notwithstanding tiie declaration made by the towns 
of the Rhine League at May cnee in March and at Wfitssburg in August 
1256 , that they would only recognise a unanimously elected king, 
a declaration to which Ail'lSrCtuipclIi was itself a party, that city not 
only opened its gates to Richard but gave him a magnificent vdWBW,} 
ami tliere lie was crowned with his wife Suneia by Archbishop Conrad 
of Cologne on 17 May 1257. 

Richard now had lwo great advantages ovej Iris rival; he was in 
Germany and had been crowned at Aix. Alfonso so far from being 
crowned had not set foot in Germany, nor dfl he appear to have any 
intent loll of so doing. This considerably cooled the ardour of his ad¬ 
herents. The princes of the north-east, Saxony, Brandenburg, and 
Brunswick, dill not lift a finger on his liehiilf; they censed to concern 
themselves in the matter. On Die Rhine some influential pernrofi and a 
few towns hud declared for Alfonso, notably the Archbishop of Treves, 
the Bishops of Worms and Spires, the Duke of Brabant, mid the towns of 
Worms. Spire*, and Op pen I ici in; but the success which attended Richard's 
progress through the Rhineland after his coronation is sufficient evidence 
to prove Rial the partisans of the Spanish king were not preptred to 
exert themselves greatly unless he took the truulile to visit the country. 

In fact, the success of Richard during the first months of his reign was 
ccrtnilllv remarkable. The novel circumstance of u foreign prince, a 
stratiuer to the country with only a full purse to recommend him, march¬ 
ing peaceably up the Rhine and receiving the submission and homage oft he 
towns mul lords almost without striking a blow, was indeed astonishing. 
The fact that this Wppcucd shmvs that the political [rower and organi¬ 
sation of the Rhenish League wits ut an end; it had been unable to abide 
bv its resolution only to recognise a king that liad gained the votes of 
all the electors; each town folio wed its own independent course and made its 
individual bargain with Ricluird. Cologne, Bonn, Amkrniich, Ulierwusel, 
and Bingen opened their gates without lusilalion; only Ifopjrurtl put up 
some resistance and withstood a siege of abouL seven weeks before it was 
captured. At the Pud of August Richard readied Mayunce, where he held on 
6 September his first diet. Through the energy of Archbishop Gerhard m 
of Haven ec and Bishop Henry of Strasbourg many more towns accepted 
him: Frankfort, Gelnluuiaeii, YVetriar, Fricdberg, and finally, after some 
ncgotktiug, Upponheim; and even more distant towns, Hngenau, the 
favourite residence of Die llohen* tauten in Alsace, Die strong castle of 
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Trifiils where the imperial insignia were guarded, and the distant Swabian 
town of Nuremberg From Mayenee he pushed on to Oppenheiin and 
thence to Weiesenburg* Here his progress waslintemipted; he had to 
abandon his plnti of a Further advance south war! owing apparently to the 
danger that his communications with the Nethfmnd* and with England 
might l*e cut off by his opponent Arnold of Treves \ and he withdrew' to 
the friendly regions of the Lower Rhine* Writing to Henry of Lexiuton, 
Bishop of Lincoln* from Neuss in October on the results of his first 
expedition, he claim* that the nobles and great men of Alsace, Swabia* 
Franconia, Saxony, and Upper Burgundy had done him homage, except¬ 
ing only the towns of Worms and Spires; thi* was certainly rather more 
than the truth. Nevertheless his success was undoubted; even if he had 
gained litUe authority over hi* new subjects, he hod at least been recog¬ 
nised by many of them as their king. When he returned to Maycnre 
and its nrighbourhotid in the following summer, the two cities, Worms 
and Spires, which had refused to accept him on hi* previous visit, made 
their submission* Bishop f John of Lidieck could without exaggeration 
write in JTune or .July 1&5S 1 to the burghers of his city that RicliFLrdV 
power extended “from Berne to the sen.* 

But the town* of the centre and south of Getmany had only been won 
after patient anil often prolonged ingot intion; they had mifc, like the 
cities of the Lower Rhine, lieeii eon tent with a mere eon fin nation of 
existing privileges; they generally expected mid gained additional coin 
cessions, and made their submission conditional upon the Pope’s con¬ 
firmation of Richards election. If the Pope approved the election of 
another king, their oath of allegiance to Richard became void. Fur thi* 
if for no other reason the attitude adopted by Pape Alexander was of 
the first importance to Richard; actually, however, Richard nude it clear 
from the outset that he did not mean to be content with the mere title 
of King of the Humans; he in tendril to go to Italy mid to wear the 
imperial crown. 

Alexander IV was not, like Innocent IV, a fighting Pope, yholty ab¬ 
sorbed in a bitter unchrbtkn hatred for the House of Hohenataufcn; 
he w-ns on tile contrary of a spiritual turn of mind, and disliked politics; 
he regarded with aversion the unscrupulous and degrading methods 
employed by hi* prt3eCfe«tf to advance the pnjuil policy, anti indeed 
perhaps the must noteworthy acts of his pontificate from the point of 
view of Germany were those w hich nullified the most outrageous measure* 
of Innocent IV* These were contained in three bulk Issued on 5 April 
125& By the first of these- appointments to canonrtes by papal pro- 
* vision in excess of four in number were cancelled; by the second, those 
appointments which Innocent had mnde to bishoprics, abbacies and 
priorate* liefore the vacancies had actually occurred were made void; by 

1 Lcmrkc, BetirUge zu* G&c kickft h'mig Rickard* tm CommdK p. 42. 

s IWflt, pp. IB hq. ; cf. also lfappcrtj. Rhhtini ran ComwaB r EtCUfa I*. 
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the third* it was made incumbent on abiahop-dect to undergo consecration 
within sis months of his election. This last injunction was badly needed, 
for many of the bisbofi appointed in linoonfs time bad forgone the 
obligation and held the* offices without performing the duties attached 
to them; Henry of Leiimugen had occupied the see of Spires for more 
than ten years without being consecmted* and Henry of Guelder^ w ho 
had been appointed Bishop of Liege in was still a lay mail* Many 

ecclesiastics had enjoyed under Innocent's dispensation comfortable se¬ 
curity from interdict* excommunication* and suspension; these immunities 
were now withdrawn. Undoubtedly some confusion must necessarily have 
resulted from this sudden reversal of policy: but in consequence of it the 
German Church recovered some of its old freedom* its prestige* and 
gradually came once more to some sort of order. Bishops were normally 
elected by the chapters, and regard wjis paid to their spiritual fitness not 
only to their political opinions. 

But although Alexander IV did much toward? the revival of rdigi™ 
life and discipline in the German Church* hi? lack of political insight 
made him unfitted to ileal successfully with the problem of the German 
kingship. In the months preceding the elections of the rival kings the 
Pope, partly because of his friendship for France* partly because of the 
complication of the Sicilian question, hail tended to favour the Spanish 
rather than the English candidate. But since then a turn of event* had 
inclined him to alter his position. Alfonso had id lied himself with Fjflrifu 
da Romano and the Ghibelline interest* and even proposed to make an 
armed expedition to Italy had he not been prevented by the threatened 
attack of the Moons on Cordova* The towns of the Guelf faction 
naturalIv therefore took the side of his opponent; for the same reason 
the Pope dropped his neutrality and began openly to favour the cause of 
Richard- Before the end of the year 1257 the latter had through the 
Patriarch of Aquileia made overtures to Alexander on the subject of the 
imperial coronation,and early in 1258 he was inforiued^probably byMaater 
Arlotus*^he envoy sent from Rome to the English court on the business of 
Sicily r that the Pope was well disposed towards him and was prepared to 
grant him the imperial crown 1 . But Alexander still shrank from taking 
the decisive step; the official summons to Rome which Richard was eagerly 
awaiting did not come* for Alexander was unwilling to break off his 
friendly relation* with Louis IX* the idly of Alfouno* It was under these 
circumstance* that Richard in the summer of 1S53 threw himself with 
energy Into the movement for the establishment of peace bet ween England 
and France, tht^negotiation* for which had already been in progress 
for some time* but had up till now met with no result- Fhe terms oi the * 
treatv* ratified in Paris in December* were arranged in Fchruary 1259* 
ami tfarir effect on the Pope’s attitude was decisive. In April Alexander 

1 Lemitke, p* CO oud n. 25, 
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openly iWUn.il for Richard and empowered his envoy Walter uf [legate 
to invite him to come to Italy for Ida imperial coronation 1 . 

But by this time Richard luul returned to Eiidjiiul* partly in older to 
hasten cm the peace negotiations, partly on accJTnt of the baronial crisis 
md the unsettled state of things resul ting fnmijhe kings misgovern men t 
and the Provisions of Oxford, partly too to replenish his purse, the real 
-source of such power ils he h m managed to acquire. Though he visited 
Germany on three subsequent occasions in 12(10, 1262, and 1 2tiS> he never 
recovered the influence that he had won at the time of his departure in 
January 1259+This was never great: outside the Rhineland he was ignored; 
the German chroniclers are not interested in writing of his movements; 
his Authority was never felt. None the less, for a foreigner with no ties 
and no property in Germany he had done well to have gained even mere 
recognition on the whole length of the Rhine. Had he ELUTeeded in 
wringing from the Pope a more deft rate eonli mint ion uf lua title and hud 
lie divorced himself hi finely from English polities to devote himself to 
tiie alFnir* of Ida kingdonl, lie might perhaps have become a real ruler 
distend of a mere titular King of the Humans. As it msfi, he became deeply 
involved in the political disturbances of the latter part of the reign of 
Henry HI, mid wits captured at the battle of Lewes and imprisoned for a 
year in KenShvorUi Castle, while 3 a is position in Germany wan ignored and 
forgotten. 

When he landed at Dover on 27 January 1259, he certainly intended 
to return at the earliest opportunity and to make the expedition to Borne 
for the imperial crown. Innocent III had claimed for Uie Holy See the 
right of deciding in a disputed election to the German throne; it wan 
inciiudient therefore on Alexander to make a decision. Nevertheless the 
position was an embamAssing one, for although neither Richard nor 
Alfonso way obnoxious to the Curia, neither was entirely satisfactory. So he 
delayed until in May 12UI death relieved him of the necessity of making 
up his niiitcL His successor Urban IV wa# a nrnii of a di He rent *Lump + 
James of Troves owed his advancement in the Church to Inppcent IV 
who luul cm ployed him frequently in papal business, and like his jiatrun 
he tvus a politician, Though by birth a Frenchman, he hail spent the 
greater part of bts active life in German y f especially in the cash, in the 
newly colonised areas of Pomemnia mid Prussia; he had been archdeacon 
of liege and subsequently in 1863 Bishop of Verdun: two yeart later 
AlexiUider IV had Appointed him Patriarch of Jemsfileiii r He was there¬ 
fore & man of wide experience and one who was familiar with Germany 
and her problems. Vet in spite of Ids many qualilicntSofts, his handling of 
, the question of the disputed election was quite ineffectual, By Stowing 
the crow n of Sicily upon hi* countryman, Charles of Anjou, he removed 
one objection that might be raised against Richard s candidature; fur as 


1 Hamper!, Itirtmrd w* f 'omwaN, p. JJO ^ 
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long m tlit oiler of Lite Sicilian crown remained open to Edmund there 
witt the danger that Germany and the kingdom might be in the hands of 
one fun lily. But for the rift lie made little headway : he refoned the request 
of Alfonso for imperial e<(nnatioiioii the ground that both lie and Ilicliard 
had declined to submit Ui^r claims tu papal arbitration* When in respond 
to this letter the two king* conceded the right of the Pope to decide be¬ 
tween them, Urban gave the title of Xiu^-elect of the Romans to lxath 9 
explaining in a letter written to Richard a few days later that he did not 
attach any importance to the title until he had issued his verdict; and lie 
fixed £ May l!Mi4 for hearing the eftwe 1 . But for one mason nr another the 
hearing was postponed and postponed. Urban diet! in October l!£fi4 and 
w as succeeded by another French Pujk. 1 * Clement IV, a lawyer, but one 
who regarded himself a* above the law*. Indeed, though in general he 
followed the policy of Ids predecessor, he wt his pretensions higher: he 
not only claimed the right to decide a contested election hut nisei the 
control of affair* of the Empire in the time pendfng the decision 3 * How- 
ever, he hod neither the strength nor the energy to put ttase claims into 
practice; he only fixed date* for hearing the case, which through the failure 
of one party or the other to send representative* wus never heard. He tried 
to get the rival kings tu abdicate voluntarily, hut neither would give way; 
and when lie died in 1S£68 the German problem was no nearer » solution. 
After this it could not be settled from Homo, for there was 110 Pope to 
settle it: ail interregnum of nearly three year* followed die death of 
Clement IV, 

In the meanwhile the Germans were tiring of their virtually kingless 
condition. There was a not insignificant party that wished to ncc the 
traditional strong monarchy of Lhe Hohenstuufeu revived in the peraon 
of the buy Conradin, who was lining brought up at lhe court of his uncle, 
the Duke of Bavaria* His election os king was often threatened, and otiet 
at least, in April 1302, an electoral meeting wa* actually summoned by 
Werner, Archbishop of Mnyence, for the purpose of carrying it through. 
But thuae attempts were always frustrated by Xing Ottokar of Bohemia, 
who hod Taken advantage of the anarchical stats of the country to umkc 
himself the most powerful prince in the Empire 1 : he had added to his 
Bohemian kingdom Austria and Styria,.and in August 12f>3gained King 
Richard*!* confirmation of those acquisitions. The present condition of 
things mi German v was admirably suited tu Lhe development of Ms power, 

1 UrtaifR letter nf 2 ? An^nst* which m printed hi MGH T wt. 14 pp. *5^ h* 
of interest in the liltnry of the deputed election and of lhe College of Electoral 
far it contains the first olBciiil recDgiritiDii hy this Curia of the «rea electors: " cirew p 
elfftiouem iiovi Ronnmornm in irapowturum ponton prainowndi apod priori pes 
votirni hi huiusiniKli ricetioiic ttibentn, l| 14.1 snut eeptciu namero." 

1 Block, v, p. 41 1 n< & f * quaniqiiam nos supra ins provided tin Mv bm ffcatnerlt 1 * 

* fftief p. 42j and a. 

* See 11 tfm, eh. xiu a . pp. 43a-e, 
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aud* when there was danger of & resuscitation of the Hohenstmifcn mon¬ 
archy, be sent urgent messages to the two people whose interests, besides 
his owu f were most nearly affected—the Pope a*d Richard of Com wall; 
and both were roused to action. The Pope wrou letters threatening with 
excommunication anyone who ventured, to talj? part in tine election of 
Conrad in, and Rich a n I came hurrying hack to Germany* hoping by his 
presence to put an end to the iftea of promoting Conradin to the German 
crown (1262): but the danger was revived more than once* and was 
not even entirely dispelled by the execution of Conrad in after the battle 
of Tagliacozxo in October 1268. For a pretender, a son uf a blacksmith at 
Ochsenfurt, a university student, came forward at Pavia asserting tliat 
he was Conradin, And found many people to talieve in him until his case 
was investigated by Bishop Everard of Constance and the Abbot of 
St Gall, and the fraud was exposed. 

The German escort which ciccom pm tied Richard to England in January 
1259 were surprised to hud how little he wsis esteemed among his own 
people, “How p can we tleft w ith honour,” they said, H a man whom even 
hrs fellow 1 -countrymen do not respect 1 "; and they w r ent on to say that, if 
they could get from him what money he hud left, they would gladly dis¬ 
pense with his personal presence; they thereupon returned to Germany in 
disgust. Matthew Paris" story probably represents fairly accurately the 
opinion in Germany with regard to Richard. When his stock of money 
was exhausted they had no further use for him. Ou his subsequent visits 
he made little impression on his subjects and exercised scarcely any in¬ 
fluence. Ills stay from June till October 12fi0 wjls quite uneventful: we 
luid him at Canibrai, at Worms where he spent most of the hummer T at 
Mnyenee, and at Boppard; he granted a few charters, he settled n dispute 
which for three years past had disturbed the pence of the city of Worms* 
His next journey was both longer and more important; it lasted from 
July 1262 until February 1268, and he traversed the whole length of the 
Rhine as far as Basle. It was on this aceasioii tliat he confirmed King 
Ottokar T sis already mentioned, in his recent acquisitions of Austria and 
Styria; he was also with some difficulty reconciled w ith OttokarV opponent, 
Archbishop Werner of Maycnce, the promoter of Conmdim He was less 
successful in his attempt to restore order. A fierce feud bad raged for some 
time between the Hidmp and the townsmen of Strasbourg, a war called 
after Bishop Walter of Geruldseck the u Bellum W(dthcriauuiu,’" in which 
not only Alsace hut a large part of Swabia was involved. It came ulti¬ 
mately to a pitched battle at llati*bergen in March 1262; but nut with¬ 
standing the defeat of the bishop's party and the nthmipbed mediation 
* of King Richard, the quarrel continued tiU after Bishop Waller's death 
in February 1263. Nor was this by any means an isolated instance. The 
inevitable result of the almost total absence of a central government was 
that feuds broke out and were waged unchecked all over the country; there 
were struggles like that at Strasbourg between bishop and towns; private 
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war* between neigh bo tiring prince*: disputes over stiecmioTi like that which 
prevailed incessantly in Thuringia over the inheritance of the last of the 
line of landgraves 1 . 

Richard sometimes made arrangement* for earning on the govern¬ 
ment during his absence! When he returned to England after his brief 
visit in I960 1 , be appointed Philip of Falkenstein, his chandler lain, as hi* 
representative in the Wettemu; Bishop Werner of Strasbourg in Alsace; 
Philip of Hohenfek in Bopjmrd and Oberweael* Hut “they worked 
everything to their own advantage, and nowhere was jjeaee to be Found.* 1 
Some years later, when the danger from the Hohenstaufen party was acute, 
the imperial huuls on the right honk of the Eli hie were entrusted to the 
care of Ottokar of Bohemia, those on the left bank to the Archbishop of 
Mayence (Tifi6). But no one man was ever made rapmibie for the 
administration; no prince was entrusted with a pewit ion such as Engelbert 
oF Cologne or Louis of Ikvaria had occupied in the long absences of 
Frederick II from hi* kingdom* The result was that certain of the stronger 
prince* took upon themselves the duty of residing some *ort of order by 
means of loud lawffiiedcn sworn usually for a period of years. Arch bishop 
Conrad of Cologne, dieting periinjis rts the representative of King Richard, 
issued such a oile for the district of the Lemur Rhine (November 1259); 
another issued in 1*205 covered the diocese of PaderboWi anti the land- 
graviate of Hesse, Archbishop Werner of Mnycnoe was particularly active 
in trying to improve the wretched state of the country by thi* method: 
in V2(Sl be united with the Count Palatine of the Rhine in a la/utfruden 
embracing their ow n territories; the nest year he arranged a peace which 
wins sworn by ft number of count* and nobles of the neighbourhood of 
Muyence and by the towns of the WetteraU; and it was largely his influence 
that induced King Richard during his visit to Germany In ISfitHo publish 
a general Land-peace to lie enforced throughout the whole Rhineland. 

This List visit of Richard, made in August B&fiH, was more eventful than 
either of the two which had preceded it. He spent the summer at Cfunbmi 
and Aii-la-Chapelle; in Dcrnnbg he was at Cologne; in the spring at 
Worms. ^Iiere about the middle of April he held a diet at w hich the 
Archbishops of Mayence and Trfrves* three other bishops, the Count 
Palatine, and a number of counts and lesser nobles presented themselves. 
Hey belonged, it is true* exclusively to the Rhine district, for beyond it 
his influence was entirely negligible; none the less it i* significant, for never 
since the first year of his reign had he been attended by so many German 

i 11 ™ finally sett led in by a partition of thu uhl landfimvistft betmsn ih* 
two claimsts: Thuringia itself fell la Henry the Itturtriouit, Margrave of HetKseu, 
wham mothar Jntta «-aa the daughter of Laud^nn e Herman; Hesw? peubwd to Hcory > 
the child, the grandson of landgrave Uui^ aiid St Elizabeth whu was raided Ua the 
rank uf prince of the Empire by Adolf of Nawau in 1202. 

a Bull liter, and TUppert, p, 33 wrongly altribllLc tills nfraii^eineu L 

to die year 1240, See ii‘nidcs 7 |K 31, n. 2d, 

3 _4nw. Wwmtit t MGKij Script, mi, p, Go, 
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princes. The diet also transacted important business: fci here,” wrote Tho mas 
Wykes 1 , “he began td consider how more beneficially and effectually he 
might deal with the evils that oppressed the unhappy country* that the 
stubborn violence of the footpad* being overe/iie, the longed-for peace 
might return to the Rhine and the requisite/ of life might reach the 
inhabitants unimpeded*” This passage concisely sums up the work of the 
diet of Worms. Here the llheilish land-peace was sworn; here unlawful 
except the ancient imperial tolls levied at Hoppaid and Kaiserswerth t 
were removed; here the nngrlt f a kind of exc ise on wine and food-stufft, 
was nlailkhed. The same writer records the universal rejoicing with which 
these measures were received* and the revival of trade and the cheapening 
of prices which resulted from it* 

It was on the occasion of thiA visit that, with the object uf ingratiating 
himself with his subject** lie married on 15 June as his third wife the 
daughter of a prominent German noble, Beatrix of Falbenstein* a woman 
reported to Ije remcirkdble- for her beauty* However* the marriage hod no 
effect upon his position iy Germany, for* some hist weeks afterward*, ho 
erased with her to England*, where lie spent the remainder of Ills life. He 
died of paralysis on 2 April 1272, and Was buried by the side of his second 
w ife Saneia in the great Cistercian abbey which he hod founded at Haikrs. 

Fnooe, with the encouragement of the Fnpes, took every advantage of 
the political confusion which prevailed in the Umpire during the last years 
of the Hohenataufrn and during the interregnum to encroach upon the 
iuiperial frontiei's both in the north and in the south* in the valley of the 
Rhone and in the Low Countries* In the kingdom of Arles there were, u& 
in Germanv, the same feuds between town* and their feudal superiors* and 
to this was added a further cause of disturbance, religious dissension. It 
was the heresy prevalent in Provence which afforded to the Pope and to 
France the opportunity to strike a blow at the authority* light els it was* 
held by the Emperor over that district. At the I-Jitcmn Gouuril in 1215 
the imperial Hds, which included Vivsnis, of Codnt Raymond VI rsf 
Toulouse* the favourer of the Albigenses* were assigned without con¬ 
sulting the lawful sEirerain* the Emperor* to the leader of thfj crusade, 
Simon de Mont fort; and by a clause in the treaty concluded at Paris in 
1229 Raymond was required to code to the Church forever the Land which 
he held of the Empire beyond the Rhone, In 1220 l^ouis VlH mustered an 
army at Lynns in imperial territory and marched against the imperial town 
of Avignon* which capitulated after a three months" siege, lire feud between 
Raymond VII of Toulouse and Raymond BcrengarlV of Provence* w r ho was 
supported by his aondndaw Lanin IX* led in 1209 to a forther weakening 
of the imperial and a corresponding strengthening uf the French influence. 
Then in I24fi the decisive blow fell- Raymond Ikrengar died in 1245 
leaving no sons, but four daughters. The three elder were already well 

1 -4nrwtfeff Mmiwiticif ud. Lminl (Kolln Series), iv, jip* 222 ^jij, ; ef. i]w jJnn. 
Romm/. *uA an rm 1^1, pu fHS, 
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provided for; they hod married respectively the King of JWw t the King 
of England, and ttiduid of Cornwall who was soon to become King of 
the Romans. Ho therefore bequeathed his lamb to the youngest and still 
unmarried daughter, Beatrix. The hand of this valuable heiress was eagerly 
sought after by the noigJ^bonrihg princes, by the Count of Toulouse and 
by the King of Aragon; but the prise wan won by diaries of Anjou, the 
brother of Louis IX* He entered Prevent with a French army, liberated 
Beatrix who wils being besieged by King Janice of Aragon* and roamed 
her in January 1946, The anarchy which reigned in Germany and the 
struggle between the Pope and Emperor in Italy prevented any imperial 
interference, and the French occupation of Provence was allowed to take 
firm root. The barrier which severed France from Italy was broken down* 
and the penetration of French influence in Italian politics was made 
easy. IE opened the wav for Charles of Anjou”* expadUinii and for his 
artiUMtitin of the Sicilian crow n, 

A somewhat similar encroachment was also beTng made by France on 
her north-east frontier. Freed since Iha battle nilkni vines from interference* 
both from the Empire and from England, she began to intervene more 
and more in the aflalrh of her neighbours hi influence the politic^ of the 
Low Countries, and to extend her power then- at the expense of the 
Empire. In this development the feud between the house of Aveanei and 
that of Danspierre played n very important paid. Mmgtkret, the heiress of 
Fhuiders and HaiiiniilL married in 1919 Hun-hard of Avcsnes, who hrul 
entered the Church* and oil this ground the mrurhLge wns declared void. 
Margaret however continued for tun yean to live with Irim and bore him 
two son*. She then regretted her jNist conduct* left hitn, married William 
of Dampterre, and developed a violent hatred for the Mins by her first 
marriage. When in 19-14 she entered upon her inheritance, the question 
of .mcrewhui became acute. Gregory IX had declared her sons by her first 
husband hadtardi; Frederick 11 bad declared them legitimate. The question 
was referred lo the arbitration of the Pope and Louis IX, who in 12441 
granted HaJoault to John of Avcsru.^, Flanders to William of Dampierre. 
The awa^i seemed jmi; l *ouis* however, though acting in the matter with 
scrupulous equity, bad in fact greatly promoted the interest* of France, 
for William of Daiupierre was a French vassal, a noble of Champagne, 
and upon him Louis had b&ttowed not only French, but imperial Flanders* 
Hut French diplomacy hmi done more than this; it had made the Count 
of Flanders entirely dependent on French assistance to deficit the claims 
of his rival John of Avesnos, who took his stand as the champion of 
imperialist intercuts. The position of the latter was greatly strengthened 
lfhen William of Holland was elected King of the Romans in 1947, for > 
the Counts of Holland were also threatened by the power of Flanders, 
which exercised suzerainty over tile null them part of Zeeland, over the 
mouth of the Scheldt* and even claimed rights over the tuouf h of the Meuse 
anil the Rhine. The reign of William uf Holland wa.n nlmusi wholly 
on iv. 
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atteorlied With the great feud with Flanders. The treaty in 125(1 which ended 
the war was altogether in the French interest: John certainly retained 
Hainault, yet be was compelled not only to renounce Namur which had 
been granted him by William of Holland, but Idso to acknowledge the 
Flemish over-lordship of Zeeland, By a ngorois support of the Candida- 
Lure of Midland of Cornwall, John tried to arrange a formidable alliance 
between Germany and England directed against France; but all to no 
purpose. France steadily extended her influence. Guy, the son of William 
of Dampierre* purchased from Baldwin, the Latin Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, the county of Namur (1268), and, after the death of hU 
mother Margaret in 1280 p HWVwfed peacefully to the Flemish inheritance* 
As a result of the long feud France hail supplanted the Empire in imperial 
FUmkre (east of the Scheldt) and in Namur* and was in a fair way to 
gain n decisive influence in the extensive dominion* attached to the see 
of Liege, which stretched lo the south and to the north-east uf the 
county uf Namur. Tile Low Countries at the end of the thirteenth 
century appeared to be im more than an appendage of Die Cape turn 
monarchy 1 * 

But if the kiuiidariis and the sphere of influence uf Germany had 
seriously receded in the West, the lu*s was more than compensated by its 
rapid espanaiois in the east. The thirteenth centorv is the most flourishing 
and vigorous period of German colonisation in the Slavonic lands? The 
movement hud always gone forward independently uf the Emperors, and 
was therefore little or not at all affected by the weakness ur lack of central 
govern men t. It had been promoted by the border princes, by Henry the 
Lion, Albert the Bear, and the Malienherg dukes uf Austria: by active 
missionary bishop* and by monastic orders, especially by the Cistercians 
and the FrcinonatmtcnsinuH, The nobles and missionaries of the Church in 
the cast of Germany continued their work, ignoring or oblivious of the 
political confusion which prevailed m tlie west. 'Ilia brothers John and 
Otto of Brandenburg pushed forward their frontier to the Oder and beyond 
it, and founded Frankfort on the Oder (1250). Silesia was peaceably 
occupied and settled by German colonists, and no less tlian fifteen bundled 
villages are reckoned to have liecn planted there during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries 1 ; Germans werewttlmg and opening up the great tracts 
of virgin forest in Bohemia and farther to the south-east in Moravia* and 
even as far as Transylvania German colonies were to be found. More 
important still was the slow but steady advance of the Teutonic Knights 
in Prussia and Livonia. The attempt to introduce Christianity among the 
heathen Prussians bid lieen begun early in the century by a Cistercian 
, monk, Christian, from the monastery of Oliva near Danzig. He appeara 
to have been granted by Innocent III about 1215 the rank of bishop, and 
with the help of the Polish duke* Conrad of Masuria, he inode ho mo 

1 Pireune, Itutoirr dr faftfiqttt, l T p. '1NL 

1 Jttjftnow mad Winter, Di* Mokmrtavrfhij rt, p. 03L 
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progress in Kulmcrland and Prussia; but his work was dmoet undone by 
a heathen reaction in 122). The Duke of Maeovia turned for help to 
Herman of Salte, who scat the Teutonic Order to recover the lo&t ground; 
Kulmeritinfl was granted Lo the Order and the arrangement was sanctioned 
by the Emperor Frederick, at Rimini in March 1226. In 1230 the Knights 
began the conquest, and in spite of frequent checks advanced steadily* 
Their progress is marked by the erection of fortresses which developed 
into towns; Thorn in 1231,, KuJni in 1232, Mnrieiiwerder in 1233, FJbing 
in 1237. In that year the Order incorporated the Order of the Knights of 
the Swords which had for some years past been actively working for the 
conquest and conversion of Li vonia and Effthonia. An advance in 1251 led 
to the founding uf Memel un the coast at the extreme north of East Prussia, 
and after a campaign in 1254 Kunigsberg was founded and named after King 
Ottoknr of Bohemia who had taken part in the campaign. 

The German people made excellent colonists in the Middle Ages, enter¬ 
prising, industrious, and not costly discouraged by the difficulties which 
they encountered. Nobles and pert-santa migrated from the more thickly- 
populated areas of the old country to settle in the newly-won lands. They 
opened up the country, made clearings in the dense forests w hich covered 
the plain of central Europe, autl started a thriving agriculture* And side 
by side with this great territorial expansion, trade and comment developed. 
This was due to the energetic policy pursued by the towns. After the 
break-up of the great Rhenish League in 1257 small groups of towns, like 
those w hich had preceded the greater league, again formed the mse lves fur 
the mutual protection of their commercial intercuts and For their defence. 
The three towns of Mnyenee, Worms and Oppenheim, the original 
members of ttie League of the Rhine, formed one; the Westphalian towns 
another; Lubeck, Rostock, and Wiamar a third {Septemlier 12(59), Thin 
last in the light of later developments is the most interesting of the three, 
for it wok the nucleus of the ** Wendisth group" in the ILmsejitk League. 

Through the activity and vigour uf the town* and the enterprise of the 
inert han Germany was rapidly gaining the predominant influence in the 
trade of the North Sen and of the Baltic. From early in the century the 
German merchants hail acquired equal rights and privileges with the 
Swedish inhabitants at WLiby on the inland of Gothland, which had for a 
long while been the centre of the Baltic trade; they e.stahlishetl a trading 
a&tociatiun at Novgorod and by decrees ousted the Bcundinavion merchants 
who hzai before almost numopoliscd the trade w'ith Itn^b. Soon Lubeek 
supplanted Wisbv as the directing influence in the Baltic, The legale 
Albert, Arc]ibishop of Livoitin, Esthoiun,aiLd Prussia,in acknow ledgement 
of the great services they had rendered to thi- missionary work among the 
Slavs, granted the merchant* of Lflbeck freedom fresin all imposb mid 
tolls in ins extendvc province (1256); the city received trading privileges 
in all the Scandinavian countries^ fram Hakim uf Norway (1247), from 
Eric King of Denmark (1251)), and from Earl Berger, unde and regent of 
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King W ftkUron r of Sweden (1261 X On the other side of the Danish 
peninsula, in close allizuicc with Hnniburg i Liihcck was making similar 
developments as the rival to Cologne in the trade of the North Sea. In 
recognition of her support of the candidature of Richard of Cornwall, she 
hail received tmding privileges in England in/1237, Ten years later, in 
1366 and 1267* Hamburg and^LLibeck received the right to have their 
own hanse in England and became serious rivals to the merchants of the 
Cologne “Steelyard.** They had acquired also from Margaret of Flanders 
trading rights in thy Flemish towns. To the energy and enterprise of these 
two dties is due mainly the rise of the Hanseatic League. 

The Great Interregnum had afforded the princes of Germany the 
opportunity to consolidate their position as practically independent terri¬ 
torial lords; it hid struck a deadly blow at central government m Germany, 
Nevertheless it had left enduring marks on the course of German history 
in the definite establishment of the College of Electors, in the constitu¬ 
tional and commercial development of the town** anil above all in the 
great wave of expansion Eastward where was firmly planted the seed ol 
Germany's future power. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ITALY AND SICILY UNBL*R FREDERICK II. 


The history of Italy and Sicily 1 in the time of Frederick II consists of 
the tragic vicissitudes of* great idea, the unity of Italy within the Empire. 
But, attacked on all sides, by the Papacy, bv the commune*, this idea 
ranie to ruin. The political life of Italy, still styled a kingdom, was 
parcelled amid numberless units, living each for itself and to itself; their 
exuberant energy was directed only to their own separate interests, and 
therefore they were as a rule the more bitterly hostile to one another 
when they were neighbours 1 . This permanent cMict of interests was 
suspended indeed by many communes when the Emperor Frederick I 
threatened their very existence. Then was formed for the first lime the 
Lombard Lsiaguc’, although even then not a few com mimes supported 
the German sovereign. At the Peace of Constance Frederick was com- 
polled to recognise the legal existence of the communes, and their right 
of' self-administration, of exercising jurisdiction, anri of contracting 
alliances, in return for their fealty and certain prescribed duties. Soon 
these obligations of the com mimes fell into oblivion, and Italy dissolved 
amid surviving feudal lords and republics, guided and torn by local 
passions and local interests in a perpetual strife of little leagues and 
counter-leagues*. 

With an inverse evolution Southern Italy, splintered in the tenth 
century, had Ijeen consolidated by the Normans under the house of Haute- 
ville and had beeu formed by Roger II into the kingdom of Sicily, then 
the richest and most civilised state in Europe, with its capital in the 
splendid ^ity of Palermo. Here in contrast to the North was a unity 
jdcntiHcfl with the monarchy which governed it*. 

Almost at the junction of these two divergent territories, in the little 
city of Jeai in the March of Ancona, the Empress Constance, the 
daughter of Roger II, gave birth on UG December 119+ to Frederick - 
Roger, who as Frederick II was to be the greatest personality of the 
thirteenth century. Ilis father, the Emperor Henry VI, was then erecting 
a personal and German domination from the Alps to the African sea. By 


T* 1 ® ami SicUy of the thirteenth century bear a different sense from that 

i irT.k IUJy *, ‘ h ® of the Hulj- Roman Empire, the northern 

, w the penia*ul»; Sicily i* the Nunuou Liu^ilam iudutlini; Apulia and Upu 
from the Iron to and the liariglimio u* well as the isLam! of S telly. 
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Death of Henry FI 


policy rather than by arms be was controlling Lombardy; Central Italy 
was placed under three German dukes; he even obtained ah oath of 
fealty from the prefect mid senator of Rome. Mean while he at last 
conquered Sicily, suppressing revolts with pitiless ferocity and causing 
his Sicilian, even more than his Italian, subjects to look on his early death 
(£8 September 110*7) as a liljeration. 

As had happened three ycaA before 1 , Sicily came into the hands of a 
woman and a child, of Constance who had already rejoined her husband 
in the Island* and of Frederick whom his father had had elected King of 
the Romans at the diet of Ratishoiu Ry KU imperial brother's order 
Philip, Duke of Swabia, was on bis way from Germany to conduct Li is 
nephew to be crowned at Aixda-ChapeUe, wlien on the Emperor's death 
a revolt of the Tuscans and the political situation in Germany com¬ 
pelled him to return and light for the German crown 1 . The Empress had 
Frederick brought from Foligno to Palermo, where the strife of parties 
produced an extremely difficult situation. The German soldiers of fortune 
domineered jis conqueror^ the conquered Normans, with the mass of the 
population, demanded the expulsion of the foreigners, including the son of 
the **pitiless" Henry. Of the Saracens, some had withdrawn to the hills 
to make ready for insurrection, others, remaining as artisans in the cities 
or cultivators in the plains, feigned conversion to Christianity while filled 
with rancour against the Christians, Amid these clashing elements 
there appeared Mark ward, the seneschal, already disliked by Constance as 
the adviser of Henry VFs fierce policy. Iking expelled from the March 
of Ancona by a popular outburst, like Phi tip from Tuscany and Conmd 
of Grslmgen from Spoleto, he now demanded the regency of Sicily as the 
executor of the Emperor's testament. 

Constance had already sent to the Pope to request her son*s investiture 
with Sicily and permission to bury her husband in the cathedral in 
Palermo. Confronted with the demands of the seneschal* she now declared 
him a public enemy, dismissed all Germans and adherents of their party 
such as Walter of Palear, Bishop of Train, Henry’s chancellor,- and sur¬ 
rounded herself with counsellors of the Norman faction. Sleanwluje 
Pope Gelatine III died at the age of ninety-one, and was immediately 
KpUced by Innocent 111, energetic, ambitious, anti in the prime of life 
(8 January 1198), Hence the Empress was obliged to send to the new 
Pope another more solemn embassy, while she had her son anointed and 
crowned with great pomp in the cathedral of Palermo (Whitsunday* 
17 May 1198), 

Like Henry VI, Constance claimed for the Crown those rights which 
Tancred liod given up—the apostolic legated dp, the control over appeals 
to the Papacy* the holding of synods and the election of prelates Now 

k It shuuld Iii'rt! be rnuntinned that the limit* flf ihis chapter forbid the treat¬ 
ment uf inlel leifl lliiI mid economic Oovclopim-nL 

3 See eujjreij Ctufrtsr ee. 
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Innocent III as guatdian 


Innocent firmly insisted on their surrender, rind Constance in her strait 
was compelled to surrender the first three, while returning only in part 
the control of ecclesiastical elections. Another danger was produced by 
the Pope’s equity. He commanded the liberation of Toncred's family 
and of the other Sicilian captives in Germany; and the ex-^ueen 
Sibylla was released or escaped along with her daughters, the eldest of 
whom found a French husband, Walter, Count of Brian, who, though 
poor, was related to the royal houses of Franco and England, and proved 
a formidable cl Lampion of the ijisfOJMessed dynasty. 

At the Pope’s command Constance restored Welter of Palcar to the 
clinncellorship, and premised to pay annually the accustomed tribute of 
<K)0 Mkjfitli for Apulia and 400 for Marsica (equal together to £70 ounces 
of gold); and thus obtained the investiture of the kingdom of Sicily for 
herself and her son. In her fears for the Imy'* future, she provided by her 
" ^ tlint on her death the Pope himself should become his guardian with 
the handsome yearly recompose of 3750 schifati besides the reimburse¬ 
ment of expenses incurred for the defence of the state. She idso set tip a 
Council of Regency, consisting of the Chancellor Palunr and the Arch¬ 
bishops of Palermo, Monrenle, and Capua. Not long after she expired 
(27 November It98), 

Innocent HI declared that he accepted the guardianship tn right of his 
pastoral oilire, his Btterainiy of the kingdom, and the Inst will of the dead 
Empress. He confirmed the Council of Regency, but despatched Gregory 
of Galcnno, Cardinal of Santa Maria in Portico, ns Vicar Apostolic to 
take over the guardianship and direct the CotmciL The deaths, however, 
of t wo of the Council and the weakness of Caro of Monreahj gave all its 
powers to the aspiring Bishop of Troia. Master of the capital and the 
person of the little king, the Chancellor sought only Ins petwmol aggmn- 
di.sciiU'Jit,arid,disivgaiding the IjCgate,alienated royal demines and rights 
in order to gain a following. Since the supreme authority was weakened 
h v discord, the secondary powers were iiiihridlcd, whether prelates, barons, 
towGerman soldiers of fortune reappearing at the death of the 
Empress, or the Genoese. The last, privileged throughout the island and 
lont> of Syracuse, behaved like an independent power; hut their enemies, 
the Pisans, were roused against them. Mark ward, after an attempt to 
coni|Uer the kingdom from the north, neutralised Innocent by a feigned 
repentance, and, leaving the mainland war to Count Diepold,' was tnuis- 
ported by n FUan fleet from Salerno to Trapani (October 1199). There 
lie raises! in revolt all the tul tii Maz/itra nail the Muslims, and prepared 
to besiege PalenuA 

1 he Chancellor H alter. Licking botii troops and money, was forced to 1 
make cnuinioti cause with the Pope. With troops under Innocent's cousin, 
the Marshal Giacopo, he severely defeated the rebels before Palermo 
(£1 July and raised the siege. This was enough to make the Pope 

recall his furee# and reward his cousin with the county of Aiidria. On 
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the mainland his instrument w os the Count of Briennc, who claimed with 
his approval his wife's inheritance of Lecce and Taranto* At the head of 
French troops, levied with the help of papal money. Count Walter over¬ 
threw the German Count DtepoH of Vohbnrg near Capua (10 June 
130]), and proceeded to King Tancraft lands in Apulia. But this success 
of the rival dynasty alarmed the Chancellor, who was at ready enraged by 
the Pope's strict control and the quashing by Innocent of his election to 
the see of Palermo; and he closed with the lm domineering partner ami 
adversary, He ceded to Mark wart! the government of the island and the 
custody of Frederick, and took for himself the rule of the mainland* all 
in open defiance of the Pope. Innocent responded by excommunicating 
the Chancellor and depriving him of hi* bishopric of Train, while he 
admonished the seven-year-old king (3 July 1B01) and thus provoked 
(from whose initiative we do nut know) the first circular appeal to the 
princes of the world fjr help against unjust attack among the many such 
manifestoes which were a character of his reign. 

The dumsv surgeon who caused Mark wan Vs death in an operation for 
the stone did not change the situation in the idand,for another German, 
William Cappnruue, usurped power with the title of Captaiti-geneinl 
(September lSOI). On the mainland Diepold, lord of Salerno and much 
of Campania, warred against Walter of Briemic, master of a great part 
of Apulia. The native baromige was divided between the tw r o; Walter 
of Fflfear obdurately refused pardon and held by Diepold. But when in 
a surprise attack on the historic plain of Con tie tlie Count of Vohbnrg 
was put to flight by the Count of Brienne, the pride of Walter wok 
humbled. After an interval of concealment he submitted to the Pope, was 
restored to the chancellorship, and later compensated for the I us* of 
the see of Train by that uf Catania. 

In the island, where events w ere diversifies! by a sharp war 1 m tween the 
Pisans and the Genoese, in which the latter were victorious and retained 
their city of Syracuse, the pajial party continually advanced, until 
Capparone himself .sent amba^tdnt* to recognise the pftpd/ummmtv 
(October 1S0+X The w ork wo* completed by two events, which, in them- 
^dves misfortumv, yet gave Innocent the final victory* The Pojre fell ill 
at Aungnip and the rumour of lit* death lured almost all Apulia into 
insurrection against Walter of Brienne. The count recovered ground and 
renewed the war with Dicpald, whom he besieged In the castle of Sonin, 
But in his arrogance he did nol keep the requisite watch, w*ls surprised 
in his camp, and died of his wounds (June 1303). With the disappear¬ 
ance of the champion of the Hautovilles, the opptwiticfji to ihe Pope grew 
weaker; Diepold himself submitted Eind was sent to Palermo to induce 
Gqjpimne to consign King Frederick into the hand* of the Legate, 
CardinalGheratdo of SanP Adriano, Innocent 1 * nephew, towards the close 
of the year 130fi. The Pope later reckoned his expenses in all at 13,800 
gold ounces, Frederick*!? first debt. 
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Two ye a n* hml yet to run before the Idng attained hi* majority fixed 
by the Pope fit fourteen. They were years of turbulence: there was a 
MukIuh revolt with its centre at Corleone; Diepold, embroiled with the 
Chance]Im% joined the German bands who plundered the Terra di lavoro; 
the native barons usurped jurisdiction, built illegal castles, carried on 
their feuds, anti tormented the population. Innocent did more than 
exhort: he drove out one German ad venturer, and gave hi* county of 
Som to his own brother likhard; tit a congress in Son Germano (June 

1208) lie >et Lip a fresh regency for the main hind. But when the kingdom 
was consigned to Frederick the demesne was depleted, and the revenues 
wt-jvso exhausted that the most pressing daily need* of the king were only 
provided for by the loyal gifts of the townsmen of the greater cities. 

Secluded in the palace ami its gardens, Frederick had grown up amid 
advemtie*. Even so he had Wn able b> dcvelope his marvellous natural 
[jowens, training assiduously his strong and active body, and enriching his 
mind with every kind of profitable study. He saili himself later that in 
his yontli, before taking up t he burden of government, he had sought after 
knowledge and loved her beauty without ceasing, and hud always breathed 
her baU&nric perfumes. Two months after his majority there landerl 
at Palermo the wife chosen for him by the Pope* Constance, siller of 
Peter II of Aragon and w idow of Emeric, King of Hungary (February 

1209) . She was accompanied by her brother Alfonso, Count of Provence, 
and a brilliajit train of Aragonese, Catalan, and Provencal knights, and 
400 lances fur her husband's service* But when, already provoked by the 
insolence of the Sicilian barons, Frederick marched eastwards “to conquer 
the land/ his foreign force* were dissipated by an epidemic, and he 
"remained at Messina with his tow nsmen, for there were no other knights 
with him/ Secret eoiLspirscy *uid open insolence were rife among the 
nobles, 'ITjc king succeeded in cujuliiig them, and then suddenly arrested 
a number of them and confiscated their usurped domains. Other energetic 
iiuU followed, such as the dismissal of the Chancellor; the canons of 
Palermo, on their refusing to elect a nominee as archbishop, were exiled. 
But here Frederick found himself still m trammels. The Pope reted him 
for the sentence on the canons and commanded the reinstatement of 
Walter of Pal ear a* Chancellor (25 -January 1211})* Frederick charac¬ 
teristically justified hh treatment of the barons by a manifesto; at this 
mo nielli, however, he ami hisuiEzeniin were in dire need of one another's aid. 

If the possession of Sicily by his son confirmed in some inerLsure the 
work of Henry Vi, the peace he Laid given Italy collapsed at his death. 
The three duchies he had formed in the centre fell to pieces ius we have t 
seen, and everywhere the intestine war burst out more furiously than ever. 
The Pope himself was an aggressive, if not warlike-, power. Immediately 
on his accession he secured control of the prefect and the senator of 
Home, only to lose it again when the Romans, against his command, 
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1J United on waging 11 victorious wirr with wealthy \ iter} jo. Worse ^H1l f 
the single senator was again replaced bv the senate of tifty-three imeiubtr&j 
which compel] id the Pope to ijuit Rome for a year. Hut the disorders of 
it new- election induced the Homans to recall him and to restore In him 
the right of nominating the senator. Meantime he hud gained a nominal 
accession of territory. Hy the diploma of Neuss (S June 1SWH), the 
Guelf claimant Otto IV ccd&I to the Church the country between 
Jfculxofam and Ciprano, the Exarchate* the Peritapolis* the March of 
Ancona, the Duchy of Hpoleto, and Matilda's Im ids. hi &hort all and more 
than nil the territory which was to form the Pupil State up to iSfcWJ* 
Hut it was not until the autumn of ISO? that the enlarged papal dominion 
w as nchnowledgvd in a congress of petty rulers at Viterbo. 

Tuscany made an attempt at providing lor peace with curious speed. 
Oji ihmy Vi's death the Tuscan cities mid lords formed ut Sun Generic 
n ^Tuscan League n under the jMitronagc of the Pope: they would 
recognise neither em|&ror nor king without the Pope% consent, and 
would aid the Roman Church against any one who, not lieing a member 
of the league, disturbed its |>ossis*loiijl ? L he league indeed broke down, 
for 11 ie ad lies, mi ior i g thus n Florence, a tine ked oi le a n ot hi t_ t 1 i sa , w ho h i ai 
heL I aloof from the movement, was meanwhile carrying on her war with 
Genoa, and lostu point to her rival when her protlgu Marquess William 
of Massa wus driven out of his two Judicatcs in Sardinia. 

In the March of Verona and Friuli there reigned perpetual strife* both 
between the great nobler among themselves and between them and the 
corn na mes, but there were clear sign- of the nobles gaining clients and 
loading priie 4 in the latter. In Piedmont the commune^ were in the 
ascendant, and new cornsnulies, like Cuneo, were funned on the lands of 
the Man;) ness of SjiIubo and the Bishop of Asti, in central Lombardy 
a Lombard league beaded by Milan fought Cremona and her allies 
during the abeyance of the Empire; and this was typical The external 
w&fs fostered internal strife, which caused too often the exile of a defeated 
faction among the enemies of their native ci ty l 

Into this land uf discord came Otto IV, the surviving cluiinant of the 
Empire. On renewing at Spires the donation of News he had been 
promised by Innocent III the imperial crown; and in I£09 he tame 
urging peace and protesting himself rigidly impartial. Rul hi* actions 
belied him. Ewtdiu II* Sold uf Bassano, received Vicenza; Sidiugiierra 
pot only kept Ferrara but was made Count of Romagna, Genua, on the 
other hand* was forced to renounce the dominion of Albcngaand Savona; 

* ll nia-i hi tim periffll thni die linme* flf Cluelf aairl (iliibelliue arose in TuHcaiif 
for i) i ij rival frtCtinl'i* which ravimrL^ Ottu anil Philip. Tboy wpn? ilprivml tfnujii the 
w^r-rrien (/lie Wtif; Hie n) ased ml liftrmiuiy by tjia adherents of the rival 
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A*ti that of AiiiioFit-'* centre indeed of the impend! demesne in PiodnuniL 
Meanwhile Otto at an assembly at Bologna demanded the fealty of coni- 
munc^ and feudal lords, with their contingents for bis inarch to Home and 
the long jirreEirs of tribute. Phasing through Tuscany, he met the Pope at 
Viturbo; there lie pledged himself never to invade the kingdom of Sicily, 
a filers perhaps of the liketiliCHKl of the invasion, and on -t October HiOU 
the coronation at St Fetors was peaceably performed. Hut the Senator, 
indignant at the commune of Route Ijeing ignored, had already Ijflrrwi 
the bridges of the Tiber, and in the evening the Human* in insurrec¬ 
tion. The Emperor in disgust made hi* wav bu-k to Lombardy# At 
Piacenza he let hi* design* be seen; lie was reverting to the jKjlicy of 
Henry VI and would unite Sicily to the Empire, His pledges* j>erlmpa, 
were too many and too onerous to keep; and the Empire 1 * need of demesnes 
and revenues ms more crying than ever before. 

Otto IV begmi bv recoilciling for the nonce Pisa and Genoa, and then 
invited both to furnish him with ship* for the past&gc to Sicily. Though 
Genoa refused, Pisa agreed and equipped Forty galleys. Hut when his 
intrigues were extended to Sicily, the German captain* of Henry VI 
preferred their compatriot lu Henry'* Sicilian son, and drew to theft side 
the more turbulent barons, the prelates, discontented townsmen* ruui the 
Saracens of tlie inland: the Guelf banner was hoisted nt Naples and 
else where-. To the Pupe Otto practically threw down the gauntlet- His 
distant kinsman, Ae/o VI, Marquess of Este in the Vencto, had been 
invested by Innocent III with the March of Ancona* The Emperor nuw 
annulled ihi* grant and himself invested Ano with the March, and l lie 
traitorous Count Diepold with the Duchy of Spoicto, as his own lieu- 
tenants. Final! v, advancing southwarils unee more with a powerful army 
composed of Gc minus* LombanK, and Tuscans, he entered Mamca from 
Uieti in November 1210, to be met obtt^uioiidy by the Abbot of 
Monte Casino and alt the lord* of the Terra di Lavoro save the Count of 
Aquino* He halted to will ter at Capua, and the same fate seemed to 
hang uv^f the head of the young Hohenstaufen m hud lieen indicted by 
Henry V I on the last child-king of the Norman line. 

This Lime the saviour of the Sicilian monarchy and of the liberty of 
Italy was the Pope. When he saw that his exhortations and threats 
(March 1210) were in vain* he excommunicated the perjured Emperor 
and his supporters, anti placed Capua and Naples under interdict 
(November 1S1G). When Otto subdued Apulia mid much of Od&bri&* 
Innocent solemnly renewed the excommunication ofi Holy Thliraday 
(fiO March) 1214, and called adl his partisans and all enemies of the 
Emperor to arena* More effective still was hi* summons to the German * 
prince* to depose Otto and to elect in Ids stead Frederick of Sicily, “as 
young in years ns old in wjadom.^ This bold move hod immediate success; 
the ancient adherent* of the Hohenstnufcii in Italy* the Marquesses of 
Este and Montferrat T the commune* of Genoa, Pavia, Cremona, and 
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Verona, rose in Fredericks favour; those in Germany invited him to 
come to load thorn. 

Otto IV with his communications bring cut and Germany revolting 
\iml no choice but to retreat* Scarre)j had ho re^rmsed the Alps lieforo 
his lieutenants wore driven oat of Sfjoleto and Brescia, while Amo VI 
secured the rule of Fermra. But Innocent's main purpose had been to 
save the States of the Church anfc papd independence. lie was do tern lilted 
to maintain the separation of Sicily from the Regimm Ihi/intm, and he 
hoped to render the victory of his Hohcnstnufcn innocuous by the 

stringent obligations to w hich Frederick submitted at Messina in February 
1212. Not only were the tribute and fealty for Sicily renewed, not only 
did the Fope enforce the cession to himself of the royal l ights over Monte 
Caninu, and the counties of Sora, Aquino, and Fondi, but he constrained 
Frederick to declare that directly he should lie crowned Emperor he 
would emahcijNitc 1 Ins son Henry and cede to liini the Sicilian kingdom* 
that during Bfluyli Minority the kingdom should lx governed by a 
person approved by the Pope, and that it should for ever he divided 
from the Empire and Italy. With what feelings Frederick subscribed 
ran he inmgincd when we remember what place in his heart was held by 
“his precious heritage^ “Ids very own possession,’" “the apple of his eye,” 
which gave him what lie felt to be his most glorious title, and which, 
during all his life, amid all his dominions was his elected home. 

Meanwhile the infant Henry was crowned at Palermo, the regency of 
Sicily being entrusted to Queen Constance. Then, embarking at Messina, 
Frederick landed at Gacta on 17 March 12V2, After a stay of about a 
month, under blockade by Pisan galleys, he proceeded to Home by laiid 1 
mid thence by sea to Genoa in May. The Ottoman lombard* held the 
usual routes, but in July with the help of his parti^ns lie slipped through 
to Trent by unknown* tortuous, and difficult ways. He was not to return 
for eight years* 

During this time Sicily was ruled by Conatance, but the royalauthority 
declined more and more through persistent rebellions and aigi tat ions, 
la the inland, the Muslims sallied forth from the mountainous centre of 
the Yal di Munit to plunder, to seize other places,and to make prisoners 
whom they held to ransom* Hot h in the island and on the mainland 
turbulent nobles were in arms. A famine came to aggravate these evils, 
in which it is said that mothers ate their own children 1 . Meanwhile 
Frederick could do little save obtain papal letters with their sonorous 
platitudes and counsels, » 

In Italy conditions were little better; the local struggles were rekindled 
mid were not extinguished cither by the definitive defeat or by the death 
of Otto IV. Frederick at Ratisbon constituted (16 February I£13) his 
relative Frederick, Bishop of Trent, imperial legate for “all Italy,’™ the 
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first instance of such an appointment Under the legate were placed then 
or later vienrs uf the separate regions, Among these was Aldrovanduio 
of Este, vicar of the Romagna* who had already been appointed to kite 
March of Ancona by the Pope in succession to his father Azzo VI, and 
was influential 111 Vcronj** in Padua, and in Ferrara* The young marquess 
overcame the Ottomans in the March, and invested with the office of 
vicar of Sicily was entering the kingdom when he died suddenly, it was 
said by puisou. His successor a* vicar of Sicily, Leopold, Bishop of 
Worms, was restoring order mid repressing abuses, when be too was 
prevented by death from completing his work (1217k Li *bc north the 
Estensis rival, Sdingtuerra* not only ginned the upper hand at Ferrara 
hut obtained from the Pope investiture of Matildas lands with Modena, 
Reggio, Parma, Bologna* and Iniola (7 Septctnljer 1215). 

In the meantime Innocent III was fortifying the State uf the Church 
by further guarantees and as he hoped barring the way from the Empire 
to Sicily more elFectmdly than ever. By thtf iw r o treaties of Eger 
(IS July 1213) and Spires (11 October 1216) Frederick, reproducing the 
charter of Neasa, confirmed Ottos grants, and pledged himself to conquer 
For the Roman see what had yet escaped it, and to defend its rights over 
Sicily and the islands of Corsica and Sardinia; while lie ceded the pledged 
county of Sora to the Papal States. Further, he renewed his promises to 
allow free ecclesiastical elections, free Appalls to the Pope, free ecclesiastical 
courts, free eccksiflstical administration of vacant sees, and he bound 
himself to punish heretic* and to take the cross. Hi* recompense for 
these enormous eoncessiaiis was a precedent a* fatal: the Fourth 1 .ateran 
Council (II-JO November 1215) sanctioned the deposition of his Guelf 
rival and his own elevation. 

The crusading peace imposed by the Council was nut observed either 
by Milan and Piacenza, or by Genoa nod Pisa. While they fought 
Innocent III died at Perugia on 16 July 1216, Add ww saraedd by bis 
verv opposite* Honoring III, To the bom autocrat with bis bin If adroitness 
and rfa^pig stmt^y succeeded the tried official who us the Chamberlain 
Cendo SftvelH hnd tabulated in Ins Liter Cermxtm the revenues of the 
Papacy. And this ex-minister was an elderly man, loving peace and 
justice, furgivingt willingly credulous. But if he could be overreached, 
his policy would not lie deflected, for it was that of tbePajwuv and the Curia; 
this was the fatal obstacle t-ci Frederick'sschemes, the relentless perwsvemucc 
not of a mail but of an institution. 

Things took a better turn in Lombardy after the arrival in 1218 of a 
new papal legate, the energetic Ugohno dei Conti, Co id iinil- Bishop of 
Ostia. He induced Genoa to make peace both with Pisa, who had just p 
secured the fealty of the Judge of Cagliari, and with Venice. Genoa was 
rewarded largely for her aiipport of Frederick; to a con (in nation of all 
imperial grants and of her rights over her two Rivieres was added (1218) 
a confirmation of her possessions and privileges in Sicily. Not only was 
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she grateful* but emulous Pisa began to imitate her enemy's profitable 
devotion. Meanwhile, under the working of a papal interdict* Milan 
submitted to peace with Pavia (1318), and other reconciliations followed. 
It wn* in Rome that the Pope failed: the people restored the commune 
and forced him to take refuge at Rieti and later at Viterbo. 

In these jean Pope and Emjjemr were in harm on v- Hoilorius allowed 
Fredericks queen and son to rejoin him in Germany; and now Frederick 
summoned to him the ecclesiastical and lay lords of Italy and the deputies 
of the communes to swear fealty and deliberate on their country. Few 
came, but they were re warded, especially the prelates. Giucopo, Bishop of 
Turin, succeeded the dead Frederick of Trent as General Legate, and 
quickly found that Bologna would not make peace with frnola at his 
coil]maud. The ban of the Empire on the oHending city displayed his 
anger and hk impotence (May 1319). 

At this very time the first skirmish of the coming duel between Empire 
and Papacy took place. Honorius summoned Frederick to his Crusade. 
The reasons, however* which Frederick pleaded to justify postponement 
were too strong to he denied by the Pope, although excommunication wad 
already thnatefidL Other grievances Honorius had: that Frederick wns 
planning the election of his son King Henry ns King of the Romans: that 
be interfered in ecclesiastical elect tons; that he allowed Ruin aid* son of 
Conrad of Urslingen, to entitle himself Duke of the now papal Spoleto. 
On these counts Frederick, in need of his imperial coronation,. made 
a humble* temporising reply. When Honorius demanded the solemn 
renewal of all his pledges, and especially that of the perpetual separation 
of Sicily and the Empire* Frederick obeyed lit I he Diet of Hagen an 
before the papal legate under the guarantee of the prince* (Septendjer 
1319), Meantime lie devised evasion, lie promised to abdicate the 
Sicilian throne, hot reserved his right of hereditary sucee&fifm to hk aufl 
in that papa! Hef s if he predeceased him without heirs (10 February 1330). 
Then ns a further sop to the Pope and ua a dexterous piece uf courtship 
of the Romans* hitherto unwisely flouted bv the Em jurors* he ai^oimcefl 
his approaching coronation to the Senate and people, and lugged them 
to recall the Pope. For once a King of the Roman* was popular in hk 
capital; the Senator Purenrio assured him of Rome 1 * joy* and of her 
obedience to the Pontiff. Then Honorisis could return to the Laterally 
and Frederick begged mn favour to be allowed to keep the kingdom of 
Sicily for bis lifetime. Further* at the Diet of Frankfurt (April 1339) hk 
concessions to the Roman Church were once inure ratified, and hk routes 
to Romo for the coronation ami to the East for the Cnlsade were fixed. 

* But at the same diet his hardest pledge was broken. A garbled version 
qf the fact* was later given to Hon Drills; that without Fredericks know¬ 
ledge, in order lo provide for the safety of the Slate during his absence 
in Rome and the East, the German princes hml elected Henry King of 
the Roman* mid had sworn fealty to him. Innocent HFs device of 
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separation was fop thy time at an end; and Frederick* living his won in 
Germany with a council of regency, crossed the Brenner with a strong 
German force | September 1220). 

Italy w ah hi a state of unusual tranquillity; ami Frederick was able to 
advance From Verona without lighting* Ue must have already conceived 
the division of the Regnim Itoi'mm into live vicariate under the General 
Legate (now Conrad, Bishop of Met?,), These vicariates #e*e: from Trent 
to the river Oglio; from Fa via up ward* (with Piedmont rind the Milanese); 
from Pavia downwards (with Genoa); the lioitiugna; and Tuscany, Sub¬ 
ordinate to the vicars were the captains of great cities named by the 
Emperor, and judges appointed by the vicars. In each province there 
were imperialist lords and communes: Azm VII of Estc* the Marque® of 
Montferrat, the (’omit of Biandratc, the four sous of Guido Guerra 
in Tuscany* and the cities of Pavia* Cremona, Parma* Pisa* and Siena* 
Frederick \ wish to concilmie the Church waf obvious throughout* 

He notified (24 Septeudier 1220) all communes that he bid an nut led 
whatever in their laws in an heretical spirit injured eet lesia^lieat liberties. 

He invested the Pope's delegates w ith Matilda's lands. From near Bologna 
he wrote to Honoring hoping ^that you will gather the fruit of that tree 
planted and tended by the Church. 1 ' But when be milled, his Sicilian 
magnates to the coronation l he Pope 1 ! suspicions were aroused, and he 
demanded that the Emperor** curomtiim^xinstTtiitbii should contain a 
safeguard of the Church's rights and a condemnation of heresy. Frederick 
promised that it should* and explicitly acknowledged that Sicily was no 
part uf the Empire, but held by him as a fief of the Church, declaring 
tliat he would only appoint natives to cilice therein. At best on 22 Novem¬ 
ber 1220 he with his consort received the imperial crown in St Peteris 
without the customary tumults* and then took the ctons again, promising 
immediate help for the crusade in Egypt and to mil himself within nine 
months. He promulgated the desired constitution, and, to prove hi* eo- 
operation with the Pope, appointed Ugalino of (Mia, the papal legate* 
his own legate in Italy along with (annul of Metz. 

But in spite of the two legates the politics of Italy took their oorimd 
course of discord and weir. In Tuscany, which had been for some time at 
peace, Pisa* Siena, Pistoia, and other communes fought endlessly from 
1221 with Florence, Lucca, Arezzo* and their minor allies* Rolngnu and 
Frnrnza conquered and tilled up the moats of Imola; the Ravennates 
slaughtered Ugalino, Count of the ibmmgim; the Estense faction fought 
Solinguerri over Ferrara* As to Milan, where the popular party prevailed, 
the no tiles with the archbishop emigrated and ravaged the country-side. r 
There was no preventing the faction and inter-city strife that provoked a 
Fraiu iscan friare hi niseif a Lou 1 1jard and m Guelf, to descri he his eountry men 
m race most tortuous and changeable* speaking inane way and acting id 

another, like eds that the inure they ding the quicker they slip away*" 
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Hut to them Autonomy,however turbid, was the supreme good. F rhe new 
Emperor on the contrary, determined to give peace and order to his 
dominions, wa* resolved that tbis. liberty should not last. It was the second 
fatal antagonism of the reigu. 

Frederick's first and most necessary te*k was to consolidate his heredi¬ 
tary realm on lines laid down by the Norman dynasty, but far more 
developed. First of all, he must restore the demesne* squandered by hi* 
father and guardians, and usurped under Purged diplomas* and he must 
extirjmte rebellion. Two men who now entered his service were to serve 
him wdl: Roffredo of Bene veil ttx* an eminent professor of law first at 
Bologna, then at Arezxo* whom he made a judge of the Great Curia; and 
a low-born Capuan* Peter della Vigil a, now made a royal notary. A 
series of re veridical ton s formed the first step: Sora, was taken from Richard 
dei Conti; the Abbot of Monte Caasinu last his criminal jurisdiction; 
Siegfried, Diepalds brother, lust his fiefs and was sent with him to Ger¬ 
many, At Capua in December 1220 Frederick held the first General 
Court of the kingdom, and promulgated twenty chapters of as-dxes or 
constitutions, dealing with fiefs* the demolition of ^adulterine" allies, 
the construction and administration of royal castles* the investigation 
into the validity of titles to lands* and the reform of the Norman judicial 
system. "We," said the Emperor, u who have received from the hand of 
the Lard the sceptre of the Empire and t he rule of the kingdom of Sicily t 
announce to all our faithful subjects of the aforesaid kingdom what b 
our will and pleJisure. w In a General Court at Messina {'S lay -July 1221) 
this autocrat added some censorial run.sti tut Soils against dicers, blasphe¬ 
mers* -Jews (for whom a distinctive garb was proscribed}* prostitutes, and 
scurrilous joflgfcurt. Mil esc were the first nucleus of the Frederics an 
legislation. During the next ten years other less precisely known laws 
were issued; they probably included the ten years 1 freedom from taxation 
for immigrants, the stricter regulation of notaries and advocates, the 
duty of officials to denounce corruption in the admin istmlxcm, the prohi¬ 
bition of pledging plough-oxen or agricultural implements, the just price 
to be paid tailors, cobblers, and carpenters, the punishment of false coining 
and fraudulent goods. The reform of abuses public and private is the 
obvious aim of this legislative activity. 

Meanwhile Frederick was attacking open rebels like Thomas, Count of 
Molise and Cdano, on the mainland and MoraInt w ith his Saracens iu the 
island. The rebel count hold out for three years* and theu went into 
exile through papal mediation; during his absence Frederick confiscated 
his Linds, The Saracens, supplied with munitions by the Genoese who 
were indignant at the loss of their special privileges in Sicily* at first 
repelled the Count of Malta, I n 1222 the Emperor himself entered the 
Vol di Mazzam and captured the fortress of Giato with Morabit, whom 
he hangcfl at Palermo. Next summer he attacked the Muslims on .several 
sides, and compelled numbers of them to surrender* With them he 
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repeopled the ancient Luccra in the C&pitafifttft on the mainland,not far 
from his favourite rcaidcnees and hunting-grounrb in Apulia They were 
formed into a military and agricultural colony, specially favoured, and 
they ended in being must useful and faithful clients impervious to inter¬ 
dict and excommunication. In the Muslim war Frederick not only 
imposed fresh taxes but called out the feiuial array. The latter measure 
had a sulfridizii'v use* for three notably disloyal counts were imprisoned 
when they appeared and their fiefs were confiscated. 

In February IFrederick continued his reforms by fresh constitu¬ 
tions issued in a court at Capua: they organised the administration, 
prevented the alienation of Church lands, ordered am inquest into the 
validity of grants made since William IPs reign, and introduced a new 
silver coin* the u imperial, w to replace the Amalfi tan tiiri. The royal 
castles were repaimh and the new palace at Foggia was begun. Soon 
after lie planned a more lasting Inundation. The only higher education 
in the kingdom was given by the School of ^Medicine at Salerno* 
Fredericks himself learned T u philosopher, and an author, would not endure 
that his subjects in a land so fertile and happy should beg elsewhere the 
broad of know ledge. From Sy racuse on 5 June 12£4 he announced that he 
had founded in the enchanting city of Naples* abounding in every gift of 
Gods a Studium Universale, ^fountain of knowledge mid seed-plot of 
learning** Outside of Spain this was the only university founded by the 
secular state alone in the Middle Ages* He called thither from all sides 
lectors in all arts and sciences with the promise of high salaries; he for- 
I mile his Sicilian subjects to study outside the kingdom, while endowing 
the new university with all kinds of facilities material and moral* and 
assigning subsidies for poor students. Poverty and humble birtli were 
never demerits in his eyes. He only considered personal capacity and 
fidelity in the choice of his fellow-workers and ministers. Indeed, from 
these he formed a new nobility. A year or two earlier a Frederick of Area 
and hts two nephews received for their sendees the title of counts, l *as if 
they design tied from ancient nobles and ancient counts." 

In this way Frederick raised the intellectual level of his kingdom, while 
by the consolidation of the supreme powder and the repression of feudal 
abuses he reorganised the adiiHnistmtiun, and placed all hi* subjects under 
the same Uniform and equal lawy with as much liberty as did not disturb 
order arid pence* And at the same time he revived the Meet, protected 
commerce,agriculture, and industry, and multiplied the sources of public 
and private wealth. 

* 

But such a strengthening of Sicilyt whose king was also Emperor and 
ruled to north and south of the Papal States, early alarmed the Pope. To 
patronise FrederickV domestic enemies became the policy of the papal 
Curia. Frederick^ interference in ecclesiastical elections, his punishment 
of prelates. Ills anti-feudal laws, all met with papal protect. But 
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Delay in the crusade 


Honori us chief tic mm id wa* that Frederick should quit lib task as king 
to launch on the adventure of the urusade* Frederick had transported 
crusaders and had sent forty galleys to relieve Damietta; but the place 
fell (8 September 1221) before their arrival, and the old Chancellor 
Walter of ftilttr who was in command of them dared not face the wrath 
of his sovereign. He fled to Vmiicc, was despoiled of his posseadorw, and 
died in poverty. But Hnnoriuslaid all the blame on Fredericks tardiness. 
At a meeting with the Pope at Veroli Frederick again swore to start, but 
no date was yet fixed. Meanwhile, an awkward incident took place. 
GnnsficHn of Wolfenhuttel, imperial vicar in Tuscany, came to the rescue 
of Viterbo again assailed by Lhe Humana, and usurps! the rule of the 
duchy of Spoleto. The Emperor, howevur^jmpletdy disavowed the vicar, 
sent him to Ilonorius to make his peace, and replaced him in Tuscany by 
the “Duke of Spoleto.’"' The Pope, on his side, thought of a lure to the 
crusade. When the solemn emigre si for it met at Fcrentiiio in March 
132B, Frederick undertook at the Pope’s instance a twofold obligation. 
The Empress Constance had died on idtJ June 1^. The widower now 
promised to start for the Holy Land before £4 June 1225, and to marry 
Label la (or Yolande), the only daughter of King John of Elrienne and, 
through her mother, heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

It seemed that the Emperor was now in earnest. While he scut to 
fetch the bride from Syria, he prepared a strong fleet, am) provided for 
the government of Sicily during hb absence. But the reorganisation of 
Sicily was not complete; the Saracens were not wholly subdued He had 
not vet been free to take personal action in the Rsgmtm Italian^ where 
the new qnkt uf Sicily waa thought ati intolerable despotism, the 
representative* of the Emperor were distrusted* and the increase of his 
Authority was dreaded as n peril for lhe liberty so hardly won. For these 
iwwonn Frederick asked for a fresh delay; and for this his ambassador^, 
who came to the Pope at Itieti, whither he had ftvd from Home, seemed 
themselves a warrant— they were King Jolm of Brienne, the Patriaidi 
of Jerusalem, and the Grand Master of lhe Teutonic Order* Harmia uf 
SilIhc The Pope consented; it was the only way of avoiding nn immediate 
rupture due to the irremediable opposition of lhe two points of view« 
At Sim German io on 35 July 1225 two cardinals fixed Frederick** departure 
for August 122 T t bat he was obliged to renew* his oath, to send 1000 
knights At once to the Holy Land, and to deposit 100,000 ounces of gold 
to be forfeited for God’s service if he broke his pledge. Frederick 
indemnified himself on bin marriage with Yolande (9 November 1835); 
John of Briennc, suspect htmadf mid the unde of King Tancmfs- heir, 
Walter, waa forced to abdicate the throne of Jerusalem, and the Emperor 
received the fealty of his new wife** vassal*. For the time Honori us 
pensioned the aggrieved ex-king with the government of the Tuscan 
Patrimony; biter he became Latin Emperor of Conetflntinople, 

But Fredericks main objective was to a.s,serl the imperial authority in 
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Italy, and to link the Em pin.* with Sicily. Not only to deliberate on the 
preparations for the crusade and on the extirpation of heresy, but also 
to provide “for the honour and reform of the state of the Empire," he 
convoked to a General Diet at Cremona for Easter 1226 his son King 
Henry with the German princes, the Italian vassals, and the deputies of 
the communes. On bis way Lliither he flouted the Pope and shewed his 
hand: besides the Sicilian vassals he ordered the knights and city-deputies 
of the duchy of Spolcto to join him at Pescara on 6 March 11136. The 
l’ope forbade them to obey, and an angry eorresjiondenec followed, violent 
enough fur an open breach hail either party wished it. Meanwhile the 
Lombards more tliun took up the challenge. Instead of attending the 
diet, the Milanese, Bolognese, Brendans, Mmitnans, Bergamcse, Turinese, 
Vicen tines, Paduans, aud Trevisans, formed at Mosio near Mantua on 
C March 1336 the second I/miliard League, an offensive and defensive 
al I iance for twenty-five years, Other com mimes, such as Piacenza, Verona, 
Facnza, Yurcelli, Lodi, Alessandria, hastened to joiift and the Piedmontese 
Peter della Carovana chanted in the fashionable Prmeiiyal his song of 
defiance: “Behold our Emperor who gathers great forces. Lombards, 
la*ware lest He make you worse than slaves, if you stand not firm,... 
Renumber the valiant barums of Apulia who now have naught but grief 
in their dwellings. Love not the folk of Germany; far, far from you be 
these mail dogs. God save Lombardy, Bologna, and Milan, and their 
allies, and Brescia, and the Mantuans, and the good men of the March 
[of Verona], so that none of them be a slave.” Thirty yean before, Peter 
Vidal had raised the same war-chant against the German conquerors 
Henry VI, But Frederick came from Sicily to give order and peace to 
tiic chaotic north; for him William Figueira. and Peter Cardinal prayed 
that the Milanese might be overthrown by the puissant, wise, and learned 


Emperor. 

Frederick rebuilt the walls of Imola, and awaited his son al Parma 
(June 1336). But the Lombard* seized the Chin,ft of Verona, and 
demandcf^as the price of Henry’s passage that the Emperor during his 
stay in Lombardy should renounce the right of putting to the ban of the 
Empire ami dismiss bis army; that he and his sou should submit to the 
jiiriiwliction of the papa] legate; and that King Henry should not bring 
more than 1300 knights to Cremona. In spite of his indignation, Frederick 
prudently laid the dispute before the papal legate, who proposed a 
compromise accepted by the Emperor and rejected by the League, while 
fresh adherents—Crema, Ferrara, the Cuuut* of Biondmte, and the 
Marquess of Montferrat—joined the allies. Thus the diet was a mere 
shnduw of the decisive assembly intended; neither the Emperor's lian, 
nor the interdicts mid excommunications of the Bishop of Ilihlesheitn, 
who preached the crusade on the Pope* behalf, laul any effect; Frederick'* 
Italian schemes were checked for the time. Genoa was against him owing 
to tlie revolt from her uf the Hiviem tii Punentc; in Tuscany only Pisa 
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I*opc Gregory I A' and the crusade 


was loyal. It was absolutely necessary for him to gum the support of the 
Papacy tu recover hi* prestige. He succeeded by his energetic measures 
in satisfying Hoiioriua of his zeal for the crusade, and the Pope ut lant 
acceded to his request* for mediation. The Bishop of Hiidesheiitfa 
anathemas were einmilled, and early it! 1227 an accord was drafted, which 
bound both partita to abandon hostilities, the Emperor to revoke ULs 
sentences, and the League to it n in tain 400 knights for two yearn in the 
crusade* The Emperor accepted it, but by the time the League's 
acceptance came Honoring was already dead \ 18 March L227), and She 
new Pope* Gregory IX, had already threateningly denialided Frederick’s 
prompt departure im the cmhL 

Ugoliiio dei Conti, I'lutlmal-Bishop of Ostia* was a kinsman of 
Innocent III, to w hom he owed his promotion, and had abundantly proved 
his capacity and strength of character. His was n fiery nature of 
inextinguishable passion, which made him at once the- fervent ascetic 
beloved of St Franci^ the enthusiast fur the ideal of the Papacy a* *ct 
forth by Gregory VLl, mid the hater of the secular genius hi whom he 
discerntd its greatest enemy. Ilis insight was greater than his diplomacy, 
and, indomitable as the old Pope was, Frederick outplay id him to the end. 
All the sjLine* in sheer ability he stands very high among the wearers of 
the tiara* A firm gmap of principle* in their application to the variety 
of life made him ft great canonist, the five Ijooks of whoee Decretals ore 
worthy of the Gmliati they extend, and mi intuitive reformer of ritual 
which should appeal to the devout imagination. He saw only too clearly 
in Frederick s schemes the subjection of the Papacy to the Empire; the 
conquest of Lambtidy must not happen: the Sicilian monarchy must no 
longer lie a compact despotism over Jay mail mid clerk. 

While the new Pope sojourned in Anogiii, the crusaders Codcaitrated 
in Apulia were decimated by southern heat and malaria. Yet 40,000 are 
said to htive sailed from Brindisi in August. The Emperor himself* with 
tile Landgrave Louis of Thuringia, embarked on 8 September* Hut the 
landgraves fatal illness forced them to anchor at Otranto, nnd^'rederick 
fell ill himself He sent on the rest of the fleet under the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and went to Puzzuoli tu drink the water*. His envoys excused 
him tu the Pope at Aimgui, but Gregory IX was in no mood to listen; 
he at once eicomnaimicated the Emperor for breach of hi* vow- (£9 
September)* and renewed the -sentence in St Peter's on IS November 
U£iH\ He had forced the inevitable issue prematurely, 

Frederick on his recovery renewed his preparations; but he also issued 
(fi December li^Tj a notable manifesto to the crusaders and princes of 
Europe^ denouncing the secular pretensions of the Papacy* which, 
having reduced the King of England and others to vassalage, desired to 
place the Empire under its feet. It wus a common danger: 

“Tunc Im n? Hfitur jinni 1 * cum proiri hills Hnltt.'" 

He ordered the Sicilian clergy to disregard lhe interdict. Although a 
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prop osed diet at Ravenna could not be held owing to the I^Dilmtd^ 
enmity, the court the Emperor held at EaLster 1228 at Harictta w-a* 
thronged, arid nil arrangements were made for his absence. At this 
wimp time the birth of an heir, Conrad, to the kingdom of Jerusalem 
cost the Empress Yolande her life. Ou 28 June Frederick mailed for 

Palestine. I 

Gregory IX on his side on Hu!)' ITiursday (28 March) renewed the 
excommunication and interdict, ami threatened to deprive Frederick of 
Sicilyi hut the Humans did not love his absolutism, and when on Easter 
Monday he preached against the crusading Emperor he was driven from 
St Peter s mid forced to quit Route for nearly two years. War was now 
in progress; Frederick's Vicar of Sicily, Kainald, “Duke of Spalfcto,* 3 
invade the March of Ancona of which the Emperor had already *n ft de 
him * l Imperial Vicar"; Gregory begged for money and men from France, 
Lomboztly, S[iain, and England, and let loose on Sicily an army under 
Cardinal John Colon jul John del Cuuti, Count of Fondi, alone resisted 
the ravages of this horde in the Term di Lavoro* The Pope exactiid 
tuxes, gave and confiscated fiefs, dispensed town-chartera, and fomented 
i iisii rrectiui] s—Gtietu came over, and Messina, Syracuse, and other town* 
rebelled. And it wajv falsely rumiiLired that Frederick was death 

In this turmoil, increased by the intestine wars of North Italy, 
Frederick, now the regainer of Jerusalem 1 , returned to Brindisi (10 June 
1229) to find the gates uf Foggia and other p&polkt towns dosed agaiu^L 
hi in. He at once sued for peace, but Gregory only denounced the 
** execrable |>act^ he bad mode with the Sultan a* an insult to the 
Saviour. Tims forced to war, Frederick mustered Ids nnny at Naples 
and marched to raise the siege of Chuizko in the 'terra di Ijivoro. As he 
advanced, tlie pnjKtlist troops could only recoil into the State of the 
Church, and he recovered the province almost without a blow. But he 
was hoping For a speedy accommodation with tlie Pope discouraged by 
his reverses. Herman of Salsa undertook the task, w hich proved long and 
arduous^ The Pope was exacting anti deter mined to remain in concert 
with the Lombards; Frederick, who punished the rebel cities in A puli a, 
wm resolved to recover revolted Gncta and Sunt 1 Agnta, A Hocxi ol the 
Tiber followed by H pestilence, however, strengthened the Pope's position 
by bringing him hack to repentant Home in February 1280. The treaty 
was at last signed on 28 July at San Germurio; cpii 28 August Frederick 
was absolved at Ceprario, amt after a visit to the Pope at Anngni 
returned to Sicily to held the wounds of the war. But the terms were 
hard. The Popej indeed, recognised Frederick's simultaneous reign in 
the Empire and Sidtv; Quota and Sant' Aguta were to lx- his within a ■ 
yean But the Emperor remitted all offences, restored the lands he hat! 
seized, and bound himself neither to but the Sicilian clergy, nor to 
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Sicily: .V(KD code 


interfere in the election of their prelates, nor to try them in secular 
courts. The Sicilian monarchy )wd lost a part of its powers. 

Frederick mode it his first task to recover rights and lands lo^t during 
his absence, and in this he had occasion to bedege and banish hix 
unsuccessful deputy Rainald of Spoleto. In 1333 ho followed up his 
reconqooist by subduing and narshly punishing .Messina, Syracuse, and 
other inland town*. But he engaged also in n larger design. He was not 
only king but Caesar, and ho determined like Justinian and Theuduric 
to promulgate a new body of taw, to reform his distracted kingdom. The 
former laws, “nasty from disuse,’' wen to be fused with his own into a 
new code, and to form a complete system of law and government. "Hie 
work, completed in two months, was entitled Liber ur JugpiMati jond 

promulgated at Mdfi in a solmnu consistory. 1 i become law on 1 September 1 
1331, and was imimdlately translated into Greek, still a living language 
in Sicily, One of the thief compilers wax Giacomo, Archbishop of Capua, 
in spite of Gregory IX”* prohibition of making law* ikxlitutivax jaluth ft 
mtiiMhm enormmm xnindolarmti\ but the greatest merit lie Jong* to 
Peter della Vigna. The work uonsistedof KIT const itulions grouped in three 
books, (I) of public Law, (II) of procedure, and (III) of feudal and private 
Jaw, and of punishments, Later, Cl amatituikmes novefiae were from time 
to time added; thus in 123i w L as issued iJt carrigrtuih ft amifreitvendw 
exec *#thti qffirhdhimj establishing an mud provincial cwriotf or parliament* 
to review' tile conduct of magistrates. The whole formed the first medieval 
code clearly inspired by the principles of Homan jurisprudence replacing 
customary and feudal law, and is a monument nf the civilisation of Sicily* 
Even admitting tts absolutism and its Draconian penalties* tbeenlightehed 
spirit of it* promulgator, far in advance of his century, is attested by the 
intention to prevent rather than punish crime; the guarantee* for 
personal liberty, and encroachments on serfdom; the monopoly tsf 
criminal jurisdiction for the Crown; the protection of the vassal against 
the boron and of the weak against the strong; the organisation of 
magistracies and offices; the abolition of the ordeal and rigid* of wreck; 
the protection of foreigner^; and the admission of female inheritance. 
The adiYiinistrativc system preludes the civilised monarchy of modem 
times; the king and his councillors ruled the state threugb efficient local 
officials. The work of Roger II s was completed by his grandson in ibis 
land eompaict of diverse, jarring dements, which were combined and 
dominated without the supremacy or destruction of any. Here as else¬ 
where in the West was a feudal organisation* but it wan restricted and 
i subordinated to that of the State. Beside and above the barons were the 
officials, paid and protected by the State, yet watched by the government 

1 The k^hming of the liiihctiuu imd ef lli« year by the Creek reckoning, still 
in use in Sicily. 

J SSet 1 #u/i™ p Vei Chapter iv. 
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and kept in line by general courts where all could utter their grievances. 

A special register was maintained of the bureaucracy* Each functionary 
had to present twoamnual reports,one on matters entrusted toauboidinates* 
one on his own activities. But offences against the official class were more 
heavily punished than those against private persons 

Frederick's ministers were recruited fronijurists and notaries, provincial 
Officials from the knights. Save for four prelates (the Archbishop of 
Palermo and Capua, and the Bishops of Mclfi and Rapallo), and two 
great nubias allied to him by marriage* the Counts of Acerra and Coserta, 
he left the aristocracy aside. As under the No mi an kings, there were 
seven great officers* chosen by the sovereign* The Grand Chancellor 
kept the great seal* drafted laws, and watched over their working. The 
Grand Constable commanded the army and presided over the court 
of bum The Grand Admiral commanded the Beet* and dealt with 
naval causes. The Grand Justiciar was minister ^ justice and appeals; 
the Grand Chamberlain of finance and the demesne—under him were the 
two Secrata (Treasuries) for the mniidand and the island. The Grand 
Seneschal supervis'd the palaces, forests, and the household, The Grand 
Pm to notary or Is>gothcte was a secretary of state for non-judicial busi¬ 
ness, These officera* often with the addition of trusted prelates and Imrons* 
formed the Council of the Crown. 

The kingdom was divided into two raptaindt^-getiera]* one of the 
main laud to linsoto, the other of iuu*t of Calabria and of Sicily proper; but 
the C aptain and Master Justiciar of each were only appointed for special 
emergencies, The eleven provinces, however, represented pCTmanent needs. 

In each of them was a Justiciar, ami uni but renewable,, who exercised 
criminal jurisdiction and kept order; his staff of judges and notaries was 
nominated by the king, and he could not 1m? a native of his province or an 
ecclesiastic, Civil justice was dispensed by bailiffs ami judges under the 
Master Chamberlain, For die poor justice wo* gratuitous* and widows 
and orphan r were even sul^idi-sed in their causes by the State. In finance* 
the provincial authority was the Master Chamberlain (or the Sfrrrta in the 
south), who administered demines, customs, and tolb* and paid the 
expenses of administration. The same system was in use for direct taxes 
and the Justiciar; and the surpluses, if any, were pud to the royal treasury 
at Naples, A kind of Exchequer, the Curia magUhi ra/muiini, audited the 
State account*. 

The revenue was large. At first feudal tenants, ecclesiastical or lay, 
paid only the feudal obligation* (defences coronation-gift, knighting the 
king’s son, marriage of hi* daughter* aubergr nr entertainment,and relief); 
but Frederick after his crusade introduced provisionally the a JArcfix, a * 
hearth-tax, which Ijccanie annual as the coUtcia ordlmirla and was 
intensely unpopular. To the Norman indirect taxation he added the nora 
xtatuifi. In spite, however* of heavy taxation, the government paid with 
difficulty its Saracen and German mercenaries* anil was forced to borrow. 
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Financial and agricultural reform 


The loans grew enormous in the troubles of Frederick's later years, and 
were the more burdensome from bang raised from foreign merelniiits. 
Frederick attempted a remedy for this bv counter-measures. He was most 
Hcvcre in punishing official extortion; he fostered industry and commerce 
—in 1351 he established annual general fairs; he combined the economic 
knowledge of the Saracens «itl| tile Norman instinct for organisation. If 
tile State kept up old monopolies (.salt, iron and steel, silk, etc,) and 
instituted new (slaughter houses, moncy-clmnging, etc,), they "ere regu¬ 
lated so as not to fetter industry. Prohibition was only applied to siege- 
machines atid war-1 mrsca Tlie tax on exported grain was lowered from a 
third to a filth and even to a sixth, and the Emperor explained to 
remonstrants that freedom of commerce leads to its increase and to that 
of public prosperity. He suppressed internal customs as a check on inter¬ 
course; he winked at the presence of enemy Genoese and Venetians who 
were solely engaged sq^briter ci quitte in their commciw. Not brat of 
these beneficial measures wait the coining in 1£31 of migiistah—m iinitn- 
tion of the East Roman bemnt—which initialed the West in a pitrejjhnd 
stable gold coinage, to be copied and outlived by the Florentine florin. 

In like manner he encouraged agriculture: he forhadc the seizure of 
oxen and implements for debt; he created model farms; he exterminated 
injurious animals; lie fostered the cultivation of cotton and the siigar- 
caiu', and the plantation of the date-palm; lie sought to acclimatise the 
indigo-plant; lie allowed the clearing of demesne-forest for vineyards. If 
he forbade for a time intermarriage with foreigner*, it was due to the 
Sicilian rebellion; and he favoured immigration, founding, like the 
Norman kings, lombard colonies in Hie island. New cities. Augusta, 
Montdcoiie, Aquilo, were built hy him, as well as his royal castles He 
Mink wells and constructed bridges; he renewed the Homan nutlets of 
Lugo Fuel no. 

The depression of the barons did not mean the political elevation of 
the communes—a term which in Sicily was equivalent to the English 
"borough, not to the Italian or French Commune, Theif ancient 
privileges were rather a collection of customs than real riinrters; mid 
Frederick abolished the elective ,t trutrguti and compalazxi who ruled, and 
insisted on appointing bailiffs in their place: citiiens lost the privilege of 
being only tried in their own commune; they, like the barons, were to be 
under the general law. Rut this unifying system, along with the checks 
on oppression, was in itself an elevation of the bourgeoisie. The most 
striking decrees are those of 1238 ami 1210, by which every city and 
fortified town {roddin) was to send two deputies to treat with the 
Emperor oil the common weal. With this was conjoined an even „)Ure 
important ordinance (1233): every year on 1 May and 1 November there 
were to assemble in five cities sokam courts of tlie neighbouring prelate, 
and baron* with four deputies of each greater city and two of each lesser 
city and autcllo. These were to sit eight nr fifteen days to receive com 
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plaints. The president-—a special royal eiHumisskrner—and two assessors 
were to invusiigiite tilt ajifl to send those involving higher officials to 
the king* those involving tower officials to the local justiciar. Here we see 
Frederick calling the Third Estate to hi* parliament, hitherto composed 
solely of prelates* and barons. and although it wjls nicely as an instra- 
meiit and tor consultation* the growing importance of the bourgeoisie is* 
none the less dear* 

To sum iip* wliatever the Popes declaimed on Frederick's unbearable 
despotism* it is undeniable that the new resources he created and applied 
to great designs were beneficial to the nation* Under his vigorous* and 
tip ton certain point liberal administration, the kingdom of Sicily wa& 
raised to a state of prosperity ami civil lotion not reached as jet by any 
other country of Europe, 

After the reconciliation with Gregory XX* the Emperor thought it best 
to proceed in Italian affairs in concert with the Pope. Attempts were 
made by both to end the universal strife; more effectual were the 
Emperor's vain demand for the cities' fealty and his summons of the 
German princes to a general diet at Ravenna for 1 November 1&1L 
Instantly the League was renewed and* in spite uf the Pope's assurance that 
he wai arbitrator in tlidr dispute with Frederick* the Loin I kin Is dosed the 
Alpine passes. When the Emperor reached Ravenna towards Christmas 
he found only faithful Italian lords and the riders of a few loyal communes 
such as Parma, Cremona, and Pavia. To continue the diet with the 
Germans he had to advance himself to AquileiFL Meanwhile the Pope's 
efforts at a solution of the Lombard deadlock resulted in an arrangement 
to discuss it before him on 1 November 1$32; but this meeting was 
prevented by a new train of events. 

One embarrassment of the Popes wjlh the hatred subsisting between 
Rome and \ iterln>, which was usually loyal to them, and a success of the 
Viterbese caused the Romany even under John Conti of Poll, the Pope's 
kinsman* to force Gregory once more to exile. In spite, however* of 
Frederick's evasion of his dcimmds for armed help* the Papa secured his 
recall by negotiation, and then adopted anew method with the Lombards. 
This time he employe! a celebrated Dominican friar* John of Vicenza, 
who by his preaching had acquired an extraordinary tendency over the 
[people both ill the cause of peace and in the persecution of heresy. 
John in June lUSfi proposed an ngreement hv which the lombards should 
only furnish the Emperor with jSOQ knights once in every two years. The 
League accepted these terms, and even Frederick* although wroth at 
receiving no omnpmation fur the past* consented to them when tlie * 
Pope threatened to abandon bis mediation. But the sacrifice became 
i etclcs* as soon m Friar John's eclipse allowed the League to break the 
treaty. Though Florence had turned a deaf t^nr to the friar from the 
first, the people of his native Yeuetu were strangely obedient; he changed 
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their statute he freed prisoners he absolved from excom muni ration, and 
gave a summons for on assembly in the plain of Paguura near Verona on 
28 August, It is said that there came over 400,000 jjersons of all ranks, 
unarmed and barefoot. Deputies of communes nnd feudal lords wept at 
hfa eloquence and bowed to his decisions, Rot the execution of these 
caused disillusion; unhealthy (exaltation gave way to the permanent 
motives of strife, and John's own extravagances discredited and overthrew 
him. He returned with greater zeal to the renuneiant^ life he had elected. 

Meanwhile the Romans, since Oregon' would not help them to destroy 
Viterbo, forced him to fiec once more* and as a crowning act their Senator, 
Luca Savellh declared both the Tuscan and the Roman patrimonies part 
of the dominion of the commune of Rome. Gregory, enraged, proclaimed 
a crusade against the city* and unce more drew near to the Emperor in an 
interview at Rieti r He begged the Lombard League to allow German 
troops to pass for hi^ defence, and he was again admitted a* arbitrator 
between the Ijeague and the Emperor Frederick m return was already 
attacking the Roman castello of Hi.spampnun whan there came the terrible 
news of hfa son Henry's rebellion. The Pope promptly censured the un¬ 
natural son, but sent no word of reproach to the Lombards who had 
enticed him on by the offer of the Iron Crown. Frederick perforce embarked 
at Hi mini in April 1£35 for Germany with his second son Conrad. 
Sicilian reinforcements helped to win the Pope a victory near Viterbo, and 
a new Senator, Angela MftWbranca, welcomed him back to Rome in May. 
Thus restored to power, in the Emperor's absence, Gregory gained a 
series of diplomatic successes; he reconciled Florence to Siena: he annexed 
Masaa-Carrara on the death of its Marques; his legate made peace 
between the Judges of Arborea and Cagliari in Sardinia, and received 
their fealty; Adakaia, heiress of the Jadkates of Torres and Gallurannd 
consort of the Judge of Cagliari, even promised her inheritance to the 
Papacy if she died childless. 

In Germany, Frederick dethroned hL son, and on 15 July I2S5 wedded 
Isabella, sister of Henry III of England, an alliance favoured by the Pope. 
The proposal of a campaign in Lombardy with German troops was 
already causing friction with Gregory, who urged his rights as arbitrator 
and attributed the ineffectual character of his efforts to an innovation— 
the submission of the Veronese to Eradin III da Romano, that terrifying 
figure of a city-tyrant; he also reiterated the grievances, new and old, of 
the Church* Frederick, however, proceeded. In a circular of capital im¬ 
portance he summoned a general diet at Piacenza. Italy wm u to reenter 
the unity of the Empire"; and not only rebel Lnniboriffbut the lands he 
hod ceded to the Church were to he subjugated, and "the gift was to be 
revoked, for the beneficiary had proved ungrateful and its agent* were 
contriving his ruin to please the Milanese. He was Italian by birth and 
native sovereign of Sicily; thence he had conquered beyond the Alps and 
beyond the sea. These singular expressions, which disregard the old Ini 
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perini rind theocratic formulae, ovcarttmcd the traditional basis of Italian 
political life and suggest the newer monarchies. 

To this -striking novelty Gregory IX opposed the imprescriptible 
rights of the Church in their highest form: God reserved for himself alone 
the power to judge the Holy See, under whose sentence he placed the 
world in nil hidden and open things. Hft died the legend of the Dona¬ 
tion of Constantine in its most exaggerated form* and added that of the 
translation of the Empire- from Greece the Holy See transferred the 
Empire to the Germans in the person of Charlemagne; but the Pope 
rein? hi teed nothing of his right of supreme dominion. 

But Frederick hod already crossed the Mineso with the words: “Pil¬ 
grims and traveller* tan go freely everywhere, and shall not I, the 
Emperor, venture on the lands of the Empire?" He burnt Vicenza 
(November l&ifi), and his lieutenant Count Gehharrf of Arnstciu and 
other*, ^.uIhIuclI the whole Trevisnu March; but Jie was called back to 
Germany to subdue the rebel Duke of Austria, mul to effect the election 
of his son Conrad ns King of the Romans. He did not rebut the Pope's 
renewed efforts at mediation, but when the resultant congress met at 
Hrcsrin in May 1237 Herman of Saba declared that* unless a pence 
honourable to the Empire were concluded before the Emperor's ret uni, 
w ar would lie resumed a rmitrnmr. On IS September Frederick re-crossed 
the Alp before on agreement’ was attained, and the die was cast He Fusing 
further papal mediation* he besieged Gnito on the Mindo in full force; 
MoutUa then subniithd t Olid Mon tech iarn, the key of Brescia, was cap- 
tunfd; some Loiiiliard imperialists, flaring the war, Were even transported 
to Corleone in Sicily. Frederick then encamped on the Oglin near Pon- 
tevico, while on the opposite western hank were the Lombard# under the 
Venetian Peter Tiepolo, then potbsta of Milan. When the Emperor 
bridged the river at Soncino, the army of the League liegan to retreat 
northwards towards Palmolo; but they were overtaken unawares near 
Corteniiova, Their rout w r as complete; large number* were slain; many 
prisoner, \netttiling Tiepolo, the rarroccby and the casidio of Cortenuora 
fell into the Emperor 1 # hands (27 November 1237). In terror Lodi 
opened her gates* and Milan and Piacenza begged for peace, Milan offer¬ 
ing every renunciation and indemnity if shE might keep her jidanzu anti 
Cftrttado* Frederick may unt have intended to abuse his victory, but on 
the advice of the Cremonese and Pavese he insisted nn unconditional 
surrender. It was the fatal mistake of his reign: the Milanese resolved to 
perish with arms in their hand* rather than submit to so great a dis¬ 
grace, and their "example fired their allies. To isolate them, Frederick 
advanced westward. Freni Pavia he sent to the Homans the Milanese * 
camxrio, saying it appertained to the city* the source of the Empire, to 
guard the imperial trophy. He received the submission of Vercdli and 
Novara, and later of Turin; to nil such towns their privileges were con¬ 
firmed. He then left Manfred [ jmcin, his vicar, to reduce Alessandria 
rm v + 
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and other rebels with the aid of the loyalist, while he himself prepared 
the final blow against Milan. 

For this purpose he held at Verona on 1 May 1S38 a general diet, 
which this time the German princes could attend. He demanded once 
more men and money from Sicily , and troops from Hungary, Germany * 
and Provence. Emelin* the tyrant of Verona, married Ids illegitimate 
daughter Sclvaggin^ and Genoa once more submitted. Then in full force 
he liegan the siege of Brescia, hoping by its capture to blockade Milan 
on every side. But Brescia for two months frustrated all attacks, and 
Frederick, losing hope at the autumn passed, burnt his siege-engines at 
dawn on 9 October and retreated to Cremona. This heroic resistance of 
Brescia turned the stales against the Emperor: his enemies took the 
offensive; his doubtful friends, like Genoa, broke faith* and the Pope 
gained courage to add to his former grievances the renewed attack on the 
peace-wishing Lombards. Frederick replied in kind, but also completely 
exasperated Gregory by a not too profitable diplomatic success. He 
obtained the tirind of the widowed Adalasia €jf Torres for his illegitimate 
son Henry or Enzo, Imm of u Creraonese luLstn^H and very chiscly 
resembling him. The youth, only fifteen* was knighted, given the title 
of king, some times of Torres and Galium, sometimes of Sardinia, and was 
scut to the Islam!. This was enough; Gregory resolved to renew the 
cl c&th - struggle between the Papacy and the rejuvenated Em pi re. He 
concluded n secret treaty (30 November) with Genoa and Venice—they 
w r ere not to make peace with the Emperor for nine years without his 
consent, ami were to be given privileges by U thu future king of Sicily.'" 
Frederick indeed was weaker than he seemed; bin debts amounted to 
2Lli53 ounces Hif gnld f ;l burden on Sicily not wholly coni]icnsnti-d for by 
the very large share Sicilians enjoyed of offices in Italy. He sent u 
threatening protest to the cardLnata; but uu Palm Sunday (£0 March) 
Gregory IX launched the expected excommitideation from the 

Latereoit 

Each side appealed to Christendom. In an encyclical the Pope 
demonstrated the grievQu_s faults of the heretic Frederick, In his 
circular the Empcrer denounced the Church’* Ingratitude and declared 
himself ready to prove his orthodoxy to competent judges; and in fact, 
whatever he thought in hi* heart, his public conduct and his himnh 
legislation against heresy were unimpeachable. Inspired pamphlets 
seconded the EmjKTors efforts, but in his own age in vain* Two bishops 
semi to the cardinal* to urge the convocation of a general council were 
thrown into prison; the sovereigns of Europe hell aloof; 'while the conduct 
of the Mubficacon Gregory of Montdongo as papal legate in Lombardy 
made public the strict alliance of the Fojie with Milan, S4 the cesspool of 
the Pcitarinear The Pnjje obtained the sinew's of war by raising a tribute 
of 15,1100 marks of silver From the Lombard League, beddes contributions 
from all Christendom and burdensome loans from banker*. Frederick on 
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hi a aide withheld the Sicilian tribute of 100 QKkifhHi he expelled Lombard 
friars from Sicilv, and confiscated the possession* of foreigner*; he levied 
an W aid w from cathedrals mid monasteries, and forbade journeyt to Rome 
without a licence as well as the entrance of Anti-imperialist writing. 

Frederick hod some success in winning over the States of the Church, 
for at )m command Foligna* Viterbo, TritoE, and other cities swore fealty 
to hia son King Euto, now his Genera] Legate in Italy; hut farther 
north he lu*t ground. Asm VII of Bsfce> a temporary convert, and 
Alberie da Romano, RsodinV brother and tyrant of Treviso* revolted 
on the imprisonment of their children. Frederick vainly attacked Treviad 
And Bologna, while Ravenna turned against him under Paolo Tmversari^ 
and Venice promised tlie Pope twenty-five galleys against Sicily in return 
for future cessions. After failing in the Romagna the Emperor laid siege 
to Milan {September 1£fl9). His forces included contingents from 
Bergamo, Lodi, Mantua* Pari A* Asti, Tortona, # \'ercelli, and Novara; 
but* as usual in the siege of great cities in the Middle Ages, the defence, 
protracted for a month and a half, had the victory, and Fredcrick 
retreated to Piacenm, and then amid autumnal floods into l\wcanj* The 
Ijeagne, left free to act, captured Ferrara by a piece of treachery derived 
by the pi pal legate, and with it the aged faction-chief Salioguerra who 
held it for the Eniperor* Asa result of the campaign Frederick Inst to 
the League two important strategic points for operation* in Lombardy 
especially from the south -Ferrara commanding the lower Po, and 
Raven HA his port and base of supplier 

I]] Tuscany the Emperor had better fortune. He coin pel led tbo 
Bishops of Limi and Volte mi, as earlier the Bishop of Aresco, tn 
surrender to him their counties: he garrisoned Pontremoli, which with 
Massa-Carnim and other confiscated papal land lie formed into the 
vicariate of the Lunigiann under Marquess OJ>erto Pelnvicini—thus the 
great western road, the Via Fraud gem, wils wholly under his control 
where it spanned the Apennines, Tuscany itself was almost all in his 
ohedienre?. Now he would strike at the chief and in^pirer of his enemies 
—the only means of a secure victory. Entering the Duchy of Spuleto, 
he held a diet at Folignb and, refusing further mediation, formed n 
new vicariate out of the States of the Church* Most, though not all, of 
the towns declared for him: there remained Rome, where part of the 
nobles were imperialist, the rest not papallaL From Viterbo he marched 
toward the city. It was a decisive moment (!&! February l£MO). But 
from the Iateran a mournful procession, bearing the heads of the two 
A [jostles, crossed 1 the city to St Peter’s amid an immense throng. To it 
the venerable Pope addressed a fiery harangue describing the wrongs of * 
the Church and calling on his hearers to take the cross in its defence* 
The effect was immediate; the Romans rushed to arms with a fury that 
daunted the imperial faction. Frederick waited a fortnight, and then 
returned through Antrodoc© to Sicily (19 March 1340), He there held 
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Ms second general parliament at Fqggia, to which forty-eight cities of 
the demesne each sent two deputies. The beleaguering of Beneveoto 
and Ascoli, and the foundation of the new r frontier town of Aquila 
shewed perhaps his premonitions of a future defensive war. 

A new turn of events now ushered in a new diplomatic struggle* At 
the beginidug of the war Loufe IX of Franco had interceded with the 
Pope, and the ecclesiastical princes of Germany had sent an embassy to 
defend the Emperor. Now they despatched to Gregory the new Grand 
Muster of the Teutonic Order, Conrad ofThuringia, with urgent petitions 
for the end of a war so peroirioim to Christendom* The Pope in 
response opened negotiations through Cardinal John Colon no, his legale 
in the Boniagua, and Frederick, taugh t by the last vear f at once accepted 
the invitation. Hut then Gregory surprised the Emperor by a sudden 
move: ho convoked to Home for the following Louder a general council 
to decide on the greal^ dispute, At this Cardinal Coicmna was so wrath 
as to revolt himself, mid Frederick denounced the Pope's duplicity in 
circulars to sovereigns and the caxdinak But this did nut diminish the 
formidable danger of the council. Certain military successes the Emperor 
obtained—the capture of Haveima after Travcrs*iTs death, mid of Faenaa 
and Benet en to in April 15+1. Twenty-live Venetian galleys* however, 
defeated twelve Sicilian and ravaged the coast of the Capitowta 
(autumn 12401; and it was a poor revenger to hang the Tiepolo captured 
at Curtenuova, the son of the Doge. Frederick w FL s in such straits for 
money that he issued from his camp at Facn/a s tamped pieces of leather 
with the compulsory value of a gold augHJttaL None the less he grappled 
with the ubiquitous Church* He banished all friars, bin persistent 
enemies, from Sicily save two natives for the rare of each convent; he 
refused safe-conduct to, mid ordered his subjects to capture, prelates 
journeying to the cuimriL 

Meanwhile Genoa was welcoming the prelates on their way to Home; 
they set sail, but between the Pisan islands of Giglin and MoDtecristo 
they were attacked on 3 May 1841 by King Enzo find the Sici|imi*\diiiim| 
Aiisaldu de Mari; some escaped, some (among them two cardinals) were 
captured and imprisoned in Sicilian castles, Eight days filter, the Pavese 
defeated the Milanese at 1 aj Gi nest re, Crider the ioipresaion of these 
calamities, Gregory IX again offered to absolve Frederick “if he agreed 
to w hat the honour of God and of the apostolic H j e demanded^ Frederick 
ofux! more accepted the offer, and approaching Home declared he came 
as a friend; but the Earl of Com wall, his brother-in-law and envoy with 
full powers, wm astonished to receive a summons for the unconditional 
surreoder of the Emperor, The war was; renewed. In Home the Senator 
Matteo Bmm Omni, a popdiat, captured Lngnsta (the mausoleum of 
Augustin), the Colonrm stronghold, while outside Cardinal Colonnn 
*! ■ Kft l TivoU Frederick from Grettofermta laid waste the Cmnpagoa. 
At this juncture t he aged Pope breathed his last on 21 August 1241* 
Tbe future was to justify his intuition of victory and resistance. 
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On Gregory's death the Emperor at once withdrew to bis kingdom, 
while the few and discordant cardinals were forced hy the Senalor to elect 
a Pope. They chose Celestine IV (Goffredo Castiglioiie), uil infirm old 
man who died seventeen days after (17 November 1241); and then they 
fled from the city to different refuges. For eighteen months while his 
vicars subdued the remnants of the Pap^ States, and a mighty fleet was 
prepai'cd against Venice and Genoa, Frederick laboured to obtain a Pope 
in his interests. Ue sent embassies and letters* with petitions, with 
exhortations, and with menaces; three times he encamped on the Alban 
Hills devastating the Ounpjigna; anti lie left the Humans at last in peace 
and 1)lierated the two captive cardinals only on a promise from tile Starred 
College that an election would take place at Anagni. 

The election proved a disaster to Frederick t for Cardinal Si nil Mild o de' 
Fleschi, who on 35 June 134$ became Pope Innocent IV, was the most 
formidable of idl his adversaries. Diplomatic gifts far beyond the average 
were in this Genoese jurist at the service of mi audacious firmness and 
perspicacity. The Emperor, however, made public demonstrations of joy, 
and sent an embassy with congratulation;* and offers of obedience, saving 
the rights anti honour of the Empire, Through a return emJiussy the 
Pope replied that he too desired j>cacc provided that all the prisoners 
taken at Giglio were released, and al] the grievances which had provoked 
the excommunieation (in especial the invasion of llie Papal States) were 
remedied; that the Church, on those point* on which it had acted 
unjustly, was ready to make amends at the arbitration of a com minion 
of lay and eederifutica] princes; but that all i ts adherents, above all the 
Lombardy of the League, must be included in the peace. In the negotia¬ 
tions that followed, Frederick was under a fatal illusion of his own 
power and of the pliability of the Papacy. lie refused to pardon the 
Lombardy and proposed as a cum promise on tlie question of the papal 
huab to receive them as a fief a t a tribute higher than their ruvenue* 
Tin* was to re-aiinoLinev lus intention of unifying Italy, the chief dread of 
the Papacy, and Innocent resumed the fierce hostility of Gregory IX, 
A papal army under Cardinal Jianieri Capocci entered Viterbo suddenly 
by treachery (August 1240), a [id closely besieged the imperial garrison 
in the citadd. Gregory of Montelongo, legate in Lombardy, was 
ordered to rekindle opposition, and the Pope by means of hie own 
brotbers-in-law and other kinsmen in Parma founded a new pipalht 
faction there called the Rossi, which undermined the hitherto firm 
imperial Lam of the city* In Tuscany, the young Guido Guerra* of the 
imperialist Counts Guidi, was induced to revolt to the Guelfs, as in 
Tuscany the pap&lisb were called. In Sardinia, Adalassas marriage to 
En^o was anno I led. Finally, at the petition of the Romans Innocent 
made a triumphal entry into Home in November 124$. 

The Emperor replied by laying siege to Viterbo and attempting to 
gain over the Romans. Rut the general desh'^^ he exhausted 
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population wn* for pace; the failure of the harvest produced fcmbe; in 
Tuscany there were earthquakes, in Loralwrdy A pestilence. Frederick 
himself began to vacillate, and more and more to wish for absolution. 
He gave up the siege of Viterbo on terms which were not all kept. He 
for the King of England's mediation, and then appointed the 
f'omnt of Toulouse, and his ow^ judges Fetcr della Vigna and Taddeo da 
Sessrt, his plenipotentiaries. On Holy Thursday (SI March) l<m they 
swore in the laterali on the Emperor’s soul to a pace which lie lind 
accepted. But the terms were such iw shewed that lie could only be 
admitting them ns a temporary expedient to obtain absolution, for they 
would have destroyed his life-work. He was to restore tu the Church 
and its adherents his conquests; to set tree his prisoners and hostages; 
to annul bans and confiscation*, with compensation to be awarded by the 
Fop; to receive into favour rebels both old and new; to submit Lite 
dispute with the Lombard League to the decision of the Pop and that 
with the Romans to the Fop and cardinals; to exempt the barons from 
service in prson; to declare to the sovereigns that only a formal defect 
in its notification, not contempt of the Chuith, had caused him to 
disregard his excommunication, and that be would now font and give 
niu is till I ho day of absolution; to put knights at the Fop’s disposal; 
and dually to give satisfaction for every papal grievance. Henry EV at 
Caqo$$ft hud not been more hum Hinted, 


i’erbap it was due to the incredibility of thi* surrender that Frederick, 
in spile of his disavowal, was.thought to bare incited the seditions 
winch broke out in Roma Innocent accuser! him of withdrawing from 
the treaty, ami urged the Landgrave of Thuringia to revolt m Germany, 
hi June ilie Lope left liume Ur r Civile CusU-tlium, Frederick, it is true, 
soon gave signs of reversing bis policy. His delegates demanded that 
Ins absolution should take place fin,t, the Pop’s the restitution of papal 
territory hihi the Lain bird zirhitruLiuih A p^rcoiuit interview of Pope 
™ «™g«* fur nt Iticti, but in the meantime Frederick 

demanded that the Pops arbitration should he Ijosed not on the lYare 
of Constance but u» the I jam bards’ offer* at the time of his victory of 
Cortenuova, amj that the Fop should abandon his alliance with "the 
League; he also claimed that the services due to the Emperor from Uie 
I apol States should be defined before he restored them tu the Foim- To 
” de “ an ^ buioLvnt made no reply; but he strengthened the Sacred 
College by ume new cardinals and wrote secretly to his Genoese omntry- 
inei. to send him a squadron to Civitavecchia. Then he moved not to 
ft.et, but ta b opposite direction to Sutri (27 June); and tlttuce he 
went by night disguised as a soldier over by-ways to Civitavecchia 
there the ship awaited him, and he readied Genoa by st* on 7 July 

Tuio !' '7 ? '““^trdt^^ea.stnmshcd Frederick hastened into 
^ lK| ' ^pitched the i mint of TouIquk to miew r^gotiatkius, 
at the same turn -appealing to the cardinal* IJ ut the Pop, unheeding 
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lib suppliant wftjs acting jiii absolutely secure refuge, Re¬ 

ceived with demotion by Huniface of Montformt, he gained over the 
commune of A&ti and Amadous IV, Count of Savoy, lie crossed the 
Alps through Savoyard territory, and established his court at Lvons 
(£ December % where he was still nominally in the Empire yet under 
the protection of the King of Fnuiee. jllicre he summoned a General 
Cnuiicii tor 24 June 1245; he ordered the publication of the ban an 
Frederick throughout France, and on Holy Thursday (Id April) 1245 
renewed it solemnly, including in it Enzo and Manfred l^ancia. Un 
IS April he cited the Emperor lx fore the C ount lL 

Frederick’s counter moves w ere partly military* To cut off Italian aid 
from the Pope, he ordered the Alpine parses to be closed. Marching once 
more from Sicily, lie deva&t&ted the countryside of Viterbo, anti sent a 
force against Piacenza. But modern ns his spirit was, the medieval atmos¬ 
phere in, which he moved strongly inilueiiced him, mid lie sent to Lyons 
the Patriarch of Antioch only to find the Popotirnfon his original terms. 
The Emperor made Taddeo da his proctor at the Council; lint 

fearing the result under Innocent's influence, and, as if the pupil enmity 
were due to personal muses. Imping that with another Pope he might 
achieve his dreams, he announced to the cardinals EhaL he would appeal 
from Innocent to God, to the future supreme PoutiIK to a universal 
council, to the princes of the Empire, and the rulers of the world. Taddeo 
reported that the prelates of the Council were all hostile to him, yet Jie 
despatched a more solemn embody consisting of the Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order, the Bishop of Freising, and Peter della Vigna. They 
ainie too late. Already the Pope had ordered a crusade to Ik; preached 
in Germany against the sometime (oiim) Emperor, and on 17 July 1245 
the Council hud declared Frederick of Swabia deposed as a relapsed 
violator of the peace with Lhe Church, jus gnili \ of sJLciilcge lend susjHvted 
of heresy. 

At the Fope T s command sonic German princes elected Henry* landgrave 
uf Thuringia* n* King of the Romaics, ami in April 1246 Philip, Arch- 
bishop-eket of I-Vimra, was sent to Germany as legate fur the rebcUion^ 
crusade. Meanwhile Innocent treated Sicily us a vacant fief, aim idling all 
theaebs of the dejHJsed sovereign and summoning ti is subjects to u liberty.” 
Two cardinals, furnished with plentiful funds collected in nil ipmrtei-s hy 
every means* were c[target 1 to rouse to rebellion the population of central 
Italy and Sicily. As subordinate agents fanatical fritirs* who with some 
openness wajideml through Italy exciting hatred against the Emperor and 
bis officials T hLo, disguised ns pilgrims or tnudern, worked secretly in Sicily 
against the despot who despoiled the rj*ability and oppressed the popula¬ 
tion. The remaining Muslims of the island also made common cause 
with the Pope arid roHe jo revolt. 

Frederick again attempted to justify his cause to princes and peoples. 
In circular he shewed that the Council's sentence was inequitable and 
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illegal, mail that his cause was theirs. But this wilh a premature truth; 
the reason he invoked whs not the reason of hh age. l^oaiis IX T who 
alone responded to his appeal, only obtained the Pope's consent to n 
fruit leu double conference at Clcrny (November 1245, April 1246 )h 
F teiericlt T s resources, too, were unequal to the situation. If wherever he 
came with hi.s army obedience wm enforced * when he departed there was 
iiibii meet ion or conspiracy, When he was in Piedmont, Alessandria, the 
martpiesaes, and the Coin it of Savoy all submitted; on his departure 
Alc^ftiidria, Novara, and Boniface of Montfcrrat reverted to the l.oin* 
ban! League. At Parma he discovered the conspiracy hutching there, but 
the Ham leaders got away to papolkt Piacenza. Meantime in September 
124fi lie held a diet at Panna, which authorised the levy of a heavy eolketa 
from ecclesiastics* Forbade politic! prosecutions for heresy, and arranged 
a new attack on Milan. 

The Sicilian, Italian, and German troops under the Emperor passed 
through Pavia to AEljiategrasso on the Tieinello (Naviglio Grande), 
whilst Fjihi and Emelin of Verona advanced from the east. But the 
Milanese under Gregory' of Montclongo on the opposite liank of the 
Tieinello after three weeks' waiting repelled two attempts of Frederick to 
crass (at Hidlidora anti Castemo, 1 and 4 November 1245)* Enzo indeed 
forded the Adda at Cassano, and defeated the enemy at Gorgon rala on 
S November, when he was momentarily taken prisoner and exchanged. 
Then he was rejoined at I^xli by his battled father, whose wrath was 
dawn in depriving his Genoese prisoners of their right eye and right hand. 

The Emperor wintered at Gross*to in Tuscany, and King Enzo in 
Cremona- A plot of the Hqguu exiles was suppressed* but a fur more 
important conspiracy was revealed to Frederick by a courier despatched 
in haste by hia sou-in-law Thomas d’Aquino, Count of Caserta (February 
1246), Tebaldi* Francisco, the Apulian podati of Panna, kid liecn 
lured to join the Rossi by nothing less than a promise in the Pope^s 
name of the Sicilian crown. With him were leagued the powerful house 
of Sttseyermo, Andrea (lento, captain-general from the Trunto tp Boseto, 
Paodolf di Fasanella, once vicar in Tttacsny, the sons of the dead Henry 
de Morra, Frederick'* faithful minister, and other* who owed everything 
to him. Frederick and Eiizo were to be murdered, and then a gen end 
insurrection was to break out, So sure of success were the plotters that 
the report of Frederick's death was already bruited abroad when he 
unexpectedly landed at Salerno. They tied in panic i Pandolf and other* 
to Rome to receive the Pope** praise for their efforts; others again lo castles, 
lint of these Sala was captured at once by Thomas, Coimt of Acerra, and 
Capaecio surrendered after a four months 1 -siege. Tebaldi) mid five others 
were first paraded from town to town with the papal bull which induced 
their treason on their forehead** mid then put to death. The rest, too, 
expiated their crime by ferocious punishments; they were blinded, 
mutilated, thrown into the sea iu Kicks, burnt alive. Their proper ty 
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whs con li seated; thy bouses and tower* of the Bo^i at Parma were 
demolished. The Saracens in Sicily were next forced to beg for mercy by 
the Count of Cssefta, and were deported to Lticcm; niitl after four 
centuries the island was emptied of its Muslim inhabitants. 

The death of the anti-Caesar Henry on 17 February 1^47 gave 
Frederick new hopes of peace. He Us fit Sicily And Calabria in charge 
of Peter Ruffo k the Grand Marshad in the name of hii grandson Henry* 
son of the now dead rebel King Henry* and Apulia in that of the Count 
of Cascrbi* Out of deference to the Pope he did not* an he w i&hed, at lack 
the hostile Romans. At Cremona he held a diet of his partisans, He 
now btrengthened himself by intermarriages lie had alre?uJy given a 
fresh grievance to the Pope by marrying his child daughter to the 
EmpeiW John Vatatrea of Nicaea, the enemy of the Edina of Constan¬ 
tinople^ To the fifteen year old Manfred, bam to him by the mneh- 
bdoved Bianca Lancia, he wedded Beatrice, daughief of Count Amadou* IV 
of Savoy, and widow of the Marquess of Salmon, One of his daughb 
he married to Marque^ Gilieomino del Carretto, At the same time he 
appointed Manfred vicar “from Pavia downwards," 

Frederick was hopeful of putting pressure on the Pope. He sent to 
Lyons a solemn embassy of prelates with a clear confession of his Ihith* 

But he was told in reply that his request for its examination was temer¬ 
arious and illusory unless he came in person unarmed and under safe- 
conduct (jt9 May 1247). Undeterred, be advanced in arms towards 
Lyons, Sending on his baggage through Savoy, he announced his 
apprtjaching arrival to Ixmis lX t and invited many French magnates to 
a meeting at (Jhanibcry* 

Rut he never crossed the Alps, While he wandered after the mirage of 
peace, the exiles of Parma, collecting at Piacenza under the command of 
Ugo di Sari Vi tide* defeated at Borghetlo on the Taro the Parmesan antiy 
led by the podcjjti , Henry Testa of Arezzo* who with many others was 
slain. The victor* re-eutcicd Parma on Hi June, Fapaliati streamed in 
from all* round, among them Count Richard of Sanbooifado, the legate 
Gregory of Moiituloiigu* Azzo of Estc T mid Alberic of Romano—so many 
that it wad difficult lo feed liiem, Parma was by its position on the cross¬ 
road* an indispensable link in the Emperors commuuientions. At the 
news Enzo abandoned the siege of the Breseian fortress of QuiuKaim^mid 
hurrying to the river Taro recalled his father. Hie journey to Lyons 
ended abruptly* Frederick joined forces with Emdin at Cremona and 
encamped with his son outside the revolted city. With the reinforcements 
be Inal gathered*58,000 men, whom he too found it difficult to supply, 
and he swore to rikzc to the ground and sow with salt the city which had * 
thwarted him* Reside Parma he built his new town of Vittori&( Victory), 
and ravaged the c&ntadQ m All over Lombardy from Genoa to Bologna 
the war tkmitd up with increased ferocity. Turin was won and lost by the 
papalist Marquess of MuutfermL Thomas of Savoy, brother of Ainudeusl V 
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Ihfetif of the Emperor 


and late CuLmt-ccmsort of FUudexu, changed from jiapaliat to imperialist 
in return for the grunt of Turin* Ivroa* and the vicariate "from Pavia 
upwards. 1 " Cardimd Octuviaii degli Fbtddini, legate in the Romagm t 
plotted with the Florentine Gnelfe to subject Florence to Bologna, hut 
the Emperor's bastard, Frederick of Antioch the vicar of Tuscany, dis¬ 
covering the intrigue, hastily 1 K-xpelled the Guclfs from Tuscany and 
secured the city (31 January 1248)* In the March of Ancona, despite a 
brilliant imperialist victory Cardinal Hniiieri Capocctjihc legate, succeeded 
by bribes ami concessions in recovering almost all the country for the Pope, 

Amid these vicissitudes the Emperor fell ill, and during his convale¬ 
scence spjnt his inomings haw Ling. He wan three miles from Vitturia at 
dawn on 18 February 1218 when the Parmesans unexpectedly assaulted 
it at the point farthest from Pnnna and leasL defended, anti broke 
in after ii brief resistance, Taddeo da Scssji was among the slain; about 
3000 were made pimpers; the immense imperial treasure was captured; 
and the new town was given to the flaws. The ringing of the alarm-bdl 
recalled Frederick, who cut his way through sword in hand, but too 
late. Followed by a few knights he withdrew from the smoking mins 
through BorgoSau Dunniuo to Cremona, whence he despatched orders to 
Sicily for fresh armaments. 

He was still determined to detach the Pope from the rebels, but 
Innocent on Holy Thursday (18 April) 1248 once more renewed the 
excommunication, and nine days later extended it to the Bonn, the grand¬ 
sons, and all the adherents of the quondam Emperor* All papal legates 
were enjoined to proclaim the crusade against the reprobate Swabian. 
They had some success* Cardinal Uholdini occupied most of the Roinngmi 
including llavenna and Kmiini, Cardinal Kanicri Capped (who was 
empowered to absolve from simony reliels against Frederick) penetrated 
into Sicily fulminating interdirt and excommunication, giving and faking 
away churches, fiefs, offices, and privileges, and throw ing the country into 
wretched disorder. Faced by this war, Frederick renewed bis proposab 
for peace. From Asti he sent ambassadors to the King of France to 
entreat hb intercession and olFer himself, his 1 3omniums, mid his subjects, 
all to the war against the inlidcb; but to Louis' envoys Innocent IV 
refused to negotiate until Frederick had renounced the Empire for him- 
self and all his descendants (July 1248). He then absolutely denied in an 
encyclical to nil princes the current runiourn of an Accommodation. 
Frederick, however, persevered in a peace-policy. In a diet at Casals, at 
which the Mare)ness of Motitferrat, bribed with the cwtUtia of Vemia, was 
present, he grunted to Tortona the right of coining money to lie current 
everywhere* to Lucca the Gurfagmvna, to Fisa the t-unighmu—the com¬ 
munes were w orth w ooing. Fresh amhussudors, Amadeus IV of Savoy and 
his brother Thomas, were sent to the Pope with a new r scheme of ream* 
cilintiim. It is doubtful if they reached hint j but in any case Innocent on 
8 December 1248 abolished by a hull the treaty of 11118 between Pope 
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Innocent IU 1.1 ic Empire Constance: lit; declared the Church in 

SidJy iudependon t of the ky power; the king was not to intervene in tlie 
appointment of prelates or titu ecclesiastics to his courts; the clergy were 
nut to swear fealty to the sovereign; they could fortify cuatlas, rebuild 
cities, pejMjpulate towns without regard to the royal authority. Ranieri 
Capoed's successor as legate in Sicily,#Cardinal Peter Capocd, was 
instructed to declare in April 124*1 that peace would never be granted 
Frederick so long jus he or any of his sons remained Emperor or king. 

In spite of these attacks it was not till the discovery of a new plot in 
whirii rightly or wrongly Peter della Vigna, protonotary of the Empire 
and logotbete of Sicily, was accused of complicity, that Frederick was 
duilliuiiuned of his hopes of reconciliation- Returning from Piedmont to 
Cremona, he suddenly ordered the arrest of the nil-powerful logothete who 
had betrayed him. The Cremonese mob wished to lynch the ingrnte, but 
he was taken in chains by night to Burgo Sful Donnino (February 1249), 
Then Frederick, awaking from Ids dream of peace, denounced to all 
princes the crime of the Pope, who had induced his physician to give him 
a jhjLsuiiuus drug, and urged them to resist the temerity of the priesthood, 
who claimed to add temporal to their spiritual dominion, while he was 
endeavouring to limit them to their true sphere and reform Huly Church 
by giving it worthier mini stem. Owing to his alliances with Ezzelin and 
others, and to the increase of the power of Marquess Ptlavicini round 
Cremona, Parma, and Piacenza, he considered the position uf King Enzo, 
his general legate,secure in North Italy, and himself moved to secure the 
south, lie commissioned the Count of Case ria to investigate the disorder* ill 
Sicily, and especially to punish, even with the stake, the friar* and those 
who dared bring papal missive* across the frontier. In Tuscany lie whs 
met by the levies of the Ghibdliue or imperialist towns, such us Arezzo, 
and cruelly punished an abortive conspiracy at Han Miniato, Meanwhile 
Frederick of Antioch captured f'apraia, the headquarters of the Horen tine 
GucEf exiles {25 Ai»ril 1241)3; the gam$on were either executed or im¬ 
mured ik Sicilian dungeons* The unhappy Peter ddb Vigna too was 
hlmdid, but he escaped farther punishment by the suicide made famous 
by lJante fc . leaving Tuscany quiet, the Emperor then sailed from Visa. 
to Napitty which he readied on 26 May 1249, 

A terrible misfortune befel him the day alter. Modena bring threatened 
by the Bolognese and others of the I^eagne, Etizo with the Cmnqnw 
faction-chief Bikmo da Dovara listened to defend ilie city- But at Lji 
t'ossaltri, two miles away, he was defeated and led a prisoner to Bologna. 
In vain fietleritk threateningly demanded his von i? liberation; the 
Bolognese answered with scoffing humility: 

41 A cunt* nun nrnguo tenetur ^|N?r." 

And in fact the Modenese, assailed by Bologna and her under 
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Death of Frederick II 


Cardinal Uhaldini, after three months* brave resistance were forced to 
surrender on 15 ] December, and to join the League, King Euzo was 
never to recover his freedom; after twenty-two years, the most attractive 
of Frederick f s sons* king and troubadour, died in his Bolognese prison on 
M March 1272. 

Yet the disaster of FossrfUa, however bitter to Fredericks personal 
feelings, did not arrest the general improvement in his fortunes which was 
setting in. While he was raising money and men to “crush the rebels'* 
nest spring, the redoubtable Ezzeliu seizing Belluno from the Da 
Camino, and Bate aiul other towns* from Marquess Azzo VII, who was 
then podatA in Ferrara. The Manfredi recovered Faenz^ and the Counts 
of Bagmcavallo Ravenna, Walter of Pnlear, Count of Manopellp, 
Fredericks vicar in tile March of Ancona, followed up a decisive victory 
over the papalish by forcing he rum bo surrender. Piartnza, seeing the 
hated Farma Guelf* went over to the GbibeUines, And then Marques* 
Oberto Pelimci n i, poderta of Cremona, avenged the defeat of Victoria by 
driving the Guelf* from Parma with the aid of the exiled faction, Thu* 
the links of the imperial chain which bound North Italy seemed to be 
restored, Even the Ihdognese, in discouragement, bogged for peace; 
while the Genoese suffered a defeat at sea by Savona. When the new 
German anti-Caesar, William of Holland, prepared to cross the Alps, 
King Conrad of Swabia defeated him and prevented his departure. On 
id! sides fortune seemed to-smile on the Emperor. But it was an illusory 
hojje. For some time he hud suffered from intestinal fevers, ami, on 
going from Foggia to Lucem, he was so ill with dysentery that he who 
obliged to halt at the castle of Fiorchtiuo, There he dictated his will, 
inspired by the deepest religious feeling and devotion to Holy Church. 
Thiee days later, on 13 December 1250, ho expired “in most Christian 
fashion/* as Manfred announced to his brother King Cun rad IV. 

With Frederick II there descended to the tomb the power to unite in 
a single state the Italian nation by cancelling the temporal power of the 
Popes. Over his grave communal liberty was again unchain «J in Lh c 
north, with the clash nf passion*, of petty ambition*, of local interests, to 
be exhausted in the tyranny of the signori# which main Lai ned particular¬ 
ism and its selfish eon 11 lets. The tyrannies destroyed all sense of a 
common fat licrtuud founded on race and language, and opened the cm of 
foreign invasions. In Die south, rebellions and anarchy ran their course 
once more, bringing in new dynasties and at last the fatal servitude for 
centuries to the alien jHjwer of Spain, 

With Frederick, moreover, the Holy Roman Empire^* a living system 
of govern me tit came id so Lo an euiL Its practical working hod already 
altered under him. Burbura^sa load attempted tu revivify it and give it 
sufficient material resources of wealth and royal domain* fast by asserting 
obsolete rights over the Itegnnm Italicum^ later perhaps by the acquisition 
of the centralised kingdom of Sicily; But under Borbarossa and Henry VI 
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the Empire 1 ? centre had ever been in Germany; with Frederick IT Italy 
came flr^t. And tliin change, which made even mure patent the irrecon¬ 
cilable conflict of interest w ith the Papacy, brought about the long dud 
of his reign and the virtual dissolution of the Empire save as an aspira- 
lion and a dream. 

But the man himself, u the wonder of (ins world and marvellous inno¬ 
vator,’ 1 cannot be measured either by the dying ideal? for which he mu inly 
fought or by the modem state which he ludf consciously adumbrated. 
There is something demonic about him. To his contemporaries indeed, 
if we except impassioned cniitrovGraialiststlie Emperor ,seemed no monster, 
but splendid, infinitely attractive and dangerous. In the middle-sized, 
Hit B red-haired man, witty and fluent in six languages, the only thing 
terrible was the snake-like gleam of his eyes. No monarch was ever less 
of a figure-head: amid the pomp and circumstance of his daily ceremonial, 
the luxury, half oriental, half western, of Ids harem and court, with Ills 
eunuchs and Saracen guard, amid his hunting and knightly exerciser, tunid 
the eager inquisitiveness and penetrating thought which mailt.* him the 
friend and correspondent of the philosopher* mid savants of his day, 
whether Christian, Muslim, or Jew, jlihI which make his treatise on 
hawking the first modem natural history, be was his own chief cm inset lor 
and directed Ins government by his personal division*. Peter della Vtgna 
may liave held the keys of his heart, hut none could sav that he emlehed 
or led it It is not difficult to make a list of Frederick * astonishing 
qualities- how this Italian Hohcnstaufen wan the heir and embodiment of 
three civilisation*—Saracenic, Byzantine, western medieval—how hi* 
talents ranged in mastery over law, administration, war, diplomacy, 
philosophy, precocious science, poetry, and art. Nor is it very di Fit cult to 
offer some palliation for his faults—the oriental harem-life that he 
in tier! ted from the Norman Kings of Sicily, the faithlessness with which 
he met tlie paternal enmity of the Papacy, the irreverent wit which made 
Europe shudder, or the abominable cruelty only too much shared by his 
contemporaries, and provoked by black and iiigrute t reason, It is easy, 
too* to sum up hi? achievements: that by Ids all hut successful resistance 
and his constant apjK^al to public opinion in manifestoes and letters he 
undermined the political prestige of the Papacy; that in the verse-making 
of his courtiers and himself Italian literature took its rise, and in his 
building and magnificence lay for the fine arts the fertile seeds of a new 
emi and that with his Byzantine juid Norman inheritance he created 
M the state els a work of art." But these list? seem pettifogging besides 
the creative spirit that brought order and form where it passed, and 
inspired and compelled obedience. The power, which in the rout of able 
and illustrious men shines through crannies in him pour* out m through 
a rift in nature. Among the rulers in the centuries between Charlemagne 
and Napoleon he has no equal. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ITALY* l«50-iaW) 

At the moment of Frederick fl's death, hi& power shewed little decline 
in Italy, He held the Regno (if, the kingdom of Sicily and its provinces 
on the mainland 1 ) in undiminrihed submission. In the March of Ancona 
and Duchy of Spoleto, which owed Allegiance to the Holy &ee, his parLi- 
sans h.ul the upper hand; the legate. Cardinal Peter Capocd* could only 
act on the defensive, In North Italy the imperialists seemed still more 
predominant The house of Savoy was his ally, its chief, Count Amu- 
dens IV, commanding the north-western passe*, while its r*ulet, Thomas, 
ex-Count of FlAiidera, ruled Turin and his appanage of Piedmont; and the 
great city of Asti w-rtsMrmly imperialist so that in the w est the only powerful 
papal i>t was Boniface IV T Marquess of Montferrat and regent of SuIua/.o 
for his young kinsman. Marquess Thomas L If Genoa, a greater state 
than these, was for the Pope, her Italian interests were mainly confined 
to her Riviera, and !here she was busily occupied in subjugating her 
lesser neighbours* who of course were imperialist for the nonce. Farther 
to the cast, Marquee Manfred I-an cm was imaterial vicar between the 
river Lam bra and the western Alps; he was jtodt^a of Pavia and Lodi* 
while Yereelli, Torhma, and Alessandria also admitted ins authority. 
Whereas Lancia possessed little personal importance, his follow-viear and 
rival between the Ijnnbro and the Mindo was the wielder of a kind of 
tyranny, This personage was the Marquess f )lxrto Pelavicini, co-tyrant 
of Cremona with its faction -chief Bunso da Do vara. Although the only 
other imjHirialist cities really in his vicariate were Bergamo ami Reggio, 
liis warlike prowess and his German mercenaries made hi in superior at 
the moment to his antagonists, F l*hr leaders of the pa pal is i cities were the 
two warlike t'ardinal-rleacons^ Uetavian degli Fbaldini and Gregory of 
Montelongo. both indefatigable, but hampered by the divergent aims of 
the towns which, headed by Milan, were on their side. Piacenza hesi¬ 
tated between Fope and Emperor. Bologna, in concert with Cardinal 
Oetavian, was preoccupied in establishing her own supremacy in Homagim 
on the liasis of the reconciliation of both factions, although she lent a 
helping hand to the Church's efforts in Lombardy* Lastly, in the Tre- 
visftn March, the grim Lz/.din da lioiuaELO held sway from his capital at 
Verona. He was not imperial vicar For the March, Q.n office which was 
held by Ansed isio dc 1 Guidotti, his lieutenant at Padua, hut over Verona, 
Padua, Vicenza, and Trent he ruled with absolute [lower. The only enemy 

1 llic It;i] lam. term* of Regno for the realm and for ifc= iuhshiUnts have 
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he had to fear was Marquess Xizo V" i f of Este, tyrant of Fermm, for his 
brother Atberie da Romano, tyrant of Treviso, was but a nominal papaUat, 
and:, in spite of a seeming quarrel, a tepid adversary. Mims in uorthem 
Italy Frrfe rick’s star was in the u&ceiidant; it was in Tuscaay that his 
position was doubtful. His vicar in the south, indeed* Marquess Galvanp 
Lancia, could depend on its principal citj\ Siena; but liis son Frederick 
of Antioch, vicar in the north, had ill success and *aw the GhibdliOe 
nobles of Florence obliged to share power with the traders under the new 
constitution of the Prime* P&p*>to. 

On this promising outlook the news of Frederick's death worked a 
sudden change. Hie loss of his commanding personality not only dispi¬ 
rited the imperialists, it disunited them; and the common action we 
find among them subsequently is rather the compromise of separate 
ambitious than any tree harmony of purpose. With the disappearance 
of the last true Emperor, the Empire itself seem® to dissolve. Frederick's 
own testament recognised something of this kin A Reside* the bid for 
popularity contained in its re-establishment of the customs of the Regno 
fLs they were under W illiam the Good, he tries! to conciliate the clashing 
ambitions of his sons. The Regno-—it was the fatal necessity of Staufen 
pul lev—wjiB devised to his eldest son* Conrad - Kin^f of the Homans, 
with succession to his next son, Henry; hill the l>astiird Manfred was not 
only railed to the throne in case the legitimate line became extinct; he 
was abo given a vast appanage which included the principality of Taranto, 
and was nominated Balm or regent of the Regno and all Italy till the 
absent Conrad could reach his realm, ft was a difficult task which 
required the harmonising of four divergent group of interests. First, 
there were the discontented towns and barons of the Regno, irked by the 
strung centralised government and harassed by heavy taxation; their 
disalfeclion was to be crushed or cajoled. Then., the national dislike of 
the German connexion was to be dealt with; Frederick's armed strength 
consisted in German and Saracen soldiery* and the Regnicoli were averse 
to the German* at any rate, and perhaps wished to lie free from the 
bunlen of the Empire. With this desire Manfred's own ambition to 
supplant hi* brut tiers, bound up as they were with Germany and the 
Empires only too well coincided, ami his uncles. Gal van u and Frederick 
Lancia, spurred him on. Lastly, there wire the loyal counsellors of 
Frederick II, firm partisans of Conrad IV and LlieStmihm policy. At their 
head stood the seneschal. Margrave Barthold of Hohenburg* who had 
the confidence of the German troops, the marshal p Peter Hullo, and the 
chamlicrlain, Jolui the MtMr*wha disposed of the treasure mid the Saracens. 
They nil were quickly alienated from the young BaRo. 

Fur the moment there was little difficulty in taking over the reins of 
gofemment. This boy-prince Henry was sent in charge of Peter Ruffo 
to rule Sicily and Calabria. Manfred himself started for the Terra di 
[jivoro in order to hold tlrnt most disaffected portion of the Regno in 
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cheek. But he did not long succeed Scarcely was the Emperor's death 
known when the imperialist towns in the March of Ancona and Duchy of 
Spoleto submitted to Cardinal Peter Capncci, Florence recalled the exiled 
Gnclfe, and a conspiracy was soon afoot in the Regno itself. Early m if arch 
1351 the Terra di Livorn, led by the cities of Naples and Capua and 
the Counts of Ace cm and Cus^rtn, broke into revolt, while the frontier 
town of Ascoli in the Abmzzi submitted to the cardinal. 

The strings of all these movements were held by the Pope- "Let the 
heavens rejoice and let the earth l* glad!" 1 Innocent IV wrote jubilantly 
when the news came of the Emperor's death. No one knew better how 
much l 1 mien ok had meant to the imperial cause, and he gave way to 
triumphant hopes. He would not only sever the Regno from the Em jure; 
he would annex it to the Holy See; and a lax combination of communes 
and nobles should rule sou them, if not all, Italy under the guidance of 
the Papacy. His first act, on 25 January 1251, showed his confidence. 
He somewhat airily Adored his legate Peter to make terms with the 
magnates of the Regno. Probably innocent knew well the diameter of 
Margrave llert hold, suspicious of Manfred and fond of an inept diplomacy, 
and underrated the inexperienced Balm. As for King Conmd, he hoped 
to detain him in Germany, North Italy should Ik* wun over and brought 
to peace by himself in person on his way to Rome And his new realm. 
Even when the Pope heard of Manfred's vigorous proceedings against 
the rebels in the Regno, he only added a victorious invasion to his 
programme. 

His preparations were gradually made. On T a March he announced his 
return to Italy and summoned the northern cities to a conference at his 
native city of Genoa. On 19 April, after an interview with the antj- 
Caesar William, he left Lyons, and proceeded down the Rhone and by 
sea to Genoa, which he reached on 18 May. There the Lombard eon- 
gross was held, and Innocent's disillusionment began. Instead of crossing 
straight to Rome, he derided to make a progress through lorn hardy to 
gain adherents. Some success he had. Alessandria tlcrinrod fpr him; 
Thomas of Savoy-Piedmont adroitly changed ride* and secures] his pn*. 
session-* bv marrying the kindred-loving Pope’s niece. But the politics 
of I-om hardy were derided, nut by the claims of Po[« or Emperor, but 
by the rivalries of the cities and the strife of faction* and c|as*es within 
them. When Innocent arrived at Milan on T July, his long stav there 
was embittered by the demands of hi* hosts for the payment of their 
war-expenses, and each papal is t town had its terms to make. The sub¬ 
jection of Lodi by Milan which occurred in August whs thus of little- 
profit to the Pope, while on 24 March Piacenv* had gone over to 
Pelavieini, Nor was Innocent's farther journey to Perugia, where he 
fixed hi* heudqunrtcrc from 5 November, marked by success. He uuftr- 
relled with Bologna, and had the mortification nf seeing her set Ruoso 
1 JWiw xcvi (Vtjl^mte, 2. 
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da Dovara, the co-tyrant of Cremona, at liberty. The fact was that the 
power of Emelin and of Pclavicini woe increasing, not diminishing, for the 
Ion* of Lodi and Alessandria was a blow to Manfred. Lancia, not to them; 
while even in west Immbardy the progress that Asti made in subduing 
her smaller neighbours counterbalanced the party-ehajige of Thomas of 
Savoy. Innocent's perception of facts hjf perhaps, shewn in his nomi¬ 
nation of a single moderate Agent on read sing Perugia. Octavian degli 
KTboldmi was reappointed sole legate for Lombardy and Romagna, while 
Gregory of Montelongo received the patriarchate of Aquileia, so that 
he could control Friuli in the pagml interest. 

In the meantime the favourable moment had passed in the Regno. 
On the outbreak of the revolt in the Terra di Lavoro, Manfred had 
retired to A puli a, only to meet and to suppress nn ephemeral rebellion 
of the towns there. Then he joined forces with Margrave Berth old, 
and they invaded the Term di Lavoro. Here, however, though Nola was 
captured, Naples and the rest resisted his efforts. H5s position grew more 
insecure, for Lard iml Peter hod incited the Ahrumui eoostland to insur¬ 
rection. His own ambition hod further weakened Manfred, Peter Buffo 
had refuted to execute his grants in favour of the lancra in Sicily, 
mid had driven off tinlvjuin hunk who was sent to replace him. So 
Manfred and Bert hold towards the end of June turned to the Pope, with 
what ulterior purpose on the part nf either or both it is impossible to say. 
Its any case Innocent’s offers were too low, imd Manfred in September 
retired to Apulia to await his brother's coining. The youth had at least 
checked the papal progress. Innocent's means were exhausted, and he 
confiiierl himself to keeping the revolt olive, His dream* nf conquest had 
been thwarted by the strongly organised bureaucracy left by Frederick II, 
and by his own lack of trtmps and money. 

Frederick's heir, Conrad IV, now came to give unity to his party, in 
Novcmljer he held a congress of the imperialist tyrants imd cities at 
Goitn near Cremona, and then crossed by sea to Sipuiito in Uic Regno 
in mid Quinary Conrad had the great advantage of knowing 

exactly his own views. He worked for the traditional Stouten policy: 
he would rule the Regno, and urn its Wealth to rule the Empire. On 
this tmsiH he was anxious for an accord with the Pope, and on no other. 
In the Regno, too, he was strung, since the olfirials, and the German* 
and Snmcens* were for him, and there was no conflict of wills. Mai^gmve 
Berthold had met him in 1 stria and gained, perhaps justifiably, his ear. He 
soon shewed Ins disapproval of his brother Manfred's conduct as ifrj/io, 
while Berth old’s share in the negotiations with the Pope was forgiven or 
explained. So Maufnxl was deprived of [iart of his appanage. And during 
the rest of the reign he wait under sua pic ion. Hi* relatives, the Lancia,, 
were deprived of his lavish grants but Berthold and Peter Buffo received 
frash donations. A parliament was held at Fuggia, in which the aliolition 
of the hated general tax, the was used to gain favour for the 
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German king; arid Ehen Conrad set to work. In February he opened 
negotiations with the Pope* but their result was utter failure* fur Innocent 
would not hear of a union of the Regno with the Empire. Meantime 
Conrad was warring down the rebellion in the Terra di L&voio, which, 
a significant feet, had spread since hb arrival. Gradually he conquered 
the rebels, Capua surrendering in January and Naples on 10 October 
1253. As the Abraasri were slowly won buck during these operations* 
Conrad was now at last msister of bis kingdom. 

Outside the Regno the omens were also in favour of the Staufem Rome 
itsdf had become imjierialist. Wearied of the anarchy of the nobles* the 
jxtpnloi led by the Gulomm, ml opted a constitution on the [ omljunl model 
with a foreign podcastd , in Homan style a Senator In November 1 252 they 
obtained for the po*t one of the most eminent Italians of the day, 
Branraleoiie degli Andolfr. Ho was a Bolognese* one of the chief of l he 
imperialist faction in Ins native city, and came of a family already noted 
for its energetic His safety secured by hostages, his rule was n 

righteous tyranny. Stem justice was dealt to the disturbers of the public 
peace^ and so powerful did the Senator become that lie was able to take a 
haughty tone to the Pope, while he also negotiated u ith Conrad. 

Meanwhile Innocent, who vainly attempted to counteract the Senator 
by spending the winter in Rome, did not prosper in Lombardy either. 
He was naturally anxious to isolate Conrad and cut olF his coni muni cations 
with Germany. For that the ruin or the party-change of Oberbo Pekvidui 
and of Fzftdiu was necessary, A league of the pupalist cities seemed the 
mast feasible plan, and it was carried through at Brescia by i'-ardiual 
Octnvian on 8 March 1252* but it remained almost a dead letter. Bologna, 
the only really prosperous commune, although she sent occasional aid, was 
absorbed in her Ruimigiml policy. Milan and the resit were crippled by 
ItEiuncial enibtrnLssmeiit due to long years of war. Still more fatal to the 
scheme was the prevalence of heresy* which Innocent was seriously deter¬ 
mined to suppress. 1 On 19 April the Dominican inquisitor* Peter Martyr^ 
w as slaughtered at Milan, and the murderer went free, Brescia am[ Mantua 
w'ere other centres of heretical opinions* and the influence of the sects, 
together with the toleration they enjoyed under Ezxeliu and Pelavieini, 
tended to make the cities where they had many adherents disinclined to 
proceed against the two imperialist tyrants. Emelin was too savage to 
attnu t fresh ecunmimes to hta rule, hut the milder Pckviciin profited. 
The two despots quickly replied tn the new papal league by one of their 
own on 31 March* and soon scored an important success by the subjugation 
of the Pkcenzau pftpalists who held out in the countryside. Cardinal 
OeUvUjj, whose milifair incapacity and reconciling tendency made him 
suspected as an imperialist; a] though lack of means and men was the main 
of his failure, whs recalled; but matters were not mended thereby, 
Paima was isolated by the subnikdon of the PEomimn papalisK She 

1 See fP(/m T L'kp, jcx. 
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ftcfflptodii nativetyrMt T ai\d on SO May nifldt* pflis with 1 elavicinh 

Innocent I Vs onlv consolation wais Out the imperial vicar gained merely 
a suspicions ally- Yet Pelaviciui'ft direct domain was increasing* Manfred 
Lancia'* loyalty to Conrad had been dubious ever since his nephew Prince 
Manfred and his other relatives hail heeti disgraced. Hls cities, we*t of 
the River LambrO, bad held aloof from thefeaguc of Eitzel i n nud l J e] icinn 
Finally, he changed titles and in 1259 became podtHa of Milan. Conrad 
at onci declared nil the Lancia teutons, and made Pekvidni sole vicar of 
Lombardy on l £* February IS53. He even bunted his new foes from 
Constantinople where they took refuge, it wan soon seen, however* that 
Manfred slackness was partly due to the lassitude of his cities. 

Even with Pclavicini as lord t Pavia earned on the wear)’ petty warfare 
languidly> and shewed her anxiety for peace. Further west*again, the out¬ 
look w&i little mure encouraging for Innocent. Boniface l\ of Mont ferret 
did not long endure being nn the sumo side as hi* rival I homas Savoy* 
Piedmont, and joined the imperialists in 1^52. Thomas, indeed, grew 
more powerful : in 1E59 he became regent of Savoy on the death of hi* 
brother, Amadeus IV, But Asti continually increased her dominion* ami 
even Thomas became her vassal nn £8 July 1&52 a* the price of peace. 

Only ill Tuscany could the Pojie look for better thing** mid that, 
curious] y enough, was against his will. In Tuscany there were no dreaded 
tyraids who were indissolubly connected with the Stiufcn, and pcqxduatod 
the might of the Empire by linking Germany with Italy and the Regno. 
There were republics lighting for their own territorial and commercial 
interests, which at this time had little effect on the main struggle of Pope 
and Emperor. Here Frederick H's officials faded away on bis death, and 
the domains he had collected were promptly annexed by the cities. Hue 
therefore Innocent appears as a fatherly [>oiit i ffiund short-sight id politician. 

He did not realise the importance of Florence for the Papacy. Florence 
bad readmitted her exiled Guelfs on 7 January 1251, immedlately on the 
news of Frederick's death, and her leading Ghi belli lies went into exile in 
July. War had already broken out with the still Ghibellme cities* Pi*a, 
Siena, and their attic*, and in the conflict Florence* seconded by her natural 
Guelf allies, Lucca* Genoa* anti Umbrian Orrieto, was emerging trium*- 
phanL llii! Pope's attempts at mediation did not hamper her; a series 
of victories marked the year 1^5^ and on 1 February Pistoia surren¬ 
dered and became a Guelf town. 

In spite of the poor success that crowned his efforts, and the steadily 
growing danger that surrounded him in the papal hinds, Innocent IV 
pursued the policy he hud most at Impart with an admirable tenacity- But 
it was dear that neither his temporal nor his spiritual resource* were equal * 
to the uprooting of the Staufen from the Regno, ami Ids petty efforts 
to keep alive the rebellion among the Regnieoli only emphasised his 
impotence. If he wished to conquer* he must find a champion. After 
a suggestion that Conrad's brother Henry should take the Regno 
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and marry the Pope* niece had been firmly refused by Conrad in dune 
1252, lie took the final decision to call in a new dynasty for the Regno, 
which in the end wfis to bring so many troubles on Italy* At the end 
of August he ohtafaud the consent of the cardinals to offer the Regno 
to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the wealthy younger brother of King 
Henry 11 1 of England, if he wolld come and conquer it at hb own expense. 
Charles* Count of Anjou and Provence, tile youngest brother of King 
Lotib IX of France, was to lie approached if Richard refused. Aceordinglv 
the Pope*;* envoy, Madicr Albert of Parma* reached England In November 
I2f>2 to negotiate: but Richard was cautious and haggled shrewdly, and 
the Pope could not meet hb reasonable demands. So by March 1253 the 
Earl had finally refused* Unlike his brother, however, Henry 111 greedily 
swallowed the Iwiit and lagged the crown for his own younger son Edmund, 
For the moment his proffer seems to have come too late, .since luster 
Albert crossed to France and began to angle for the second candidate, 
Charles of Anjnu. Cfiorles, too, was ready to snatch the crown; but he 
al^o ™ shrewd, and Innocent's terms were high. Hb relatives were 
against the schema the dangers of which w ere obvious while Conrad & 
HUrnss continued; and, in spite of the Ijurgoiu being all but ntruck in July 
125S, diaries had withdrawn his candidature by til) October, It was then 
that Henry IIFs folly renewed Edmund's candidature* On 20 December 
Innocent authorised Master Albert to treat again, and on 0 March 1254 
an arrangement w-tls made at YendGntc, although some revision of it was 
mamaiy before Innocent would ratify it on 14 May, This ratification, 
however, was not imparted by Master Albert, and Conrad's death caused 
it to he withheld altogether 1 , 

Henry Ill's tuples at attacking his own kith and kin had been 
alleviated by the death in December 1253 of his nephew Henry of StauJen, 
which was at once attributed by rumour and the Pope to poison at the 
hands of his jealous elder brother King Conrad, Conrad on his part had 
not ceased to hope for an accommodation with his adveimrv. He was 
probably willing to give all liut Innocent's indispensable condition, the 
separation of the Regno and the Empire. He knew that reconciliation 
with the Papacy was needful if he were to recover Germany,and Innocent's 
position seemed so hazardous that he might after all give way. In October 
1^ he made fresh overtures to the Pope, peril tips oil the suggestion 
of his ally, the Roman Senator Brancajeone. Innocent, whose negotiation^ 
with Charles of Anjou were just collapsing and who dreaded an immediate 
attack, gave favourable ear, and envoys met at Rome, But Innocent 
prohahly never intended to do more than win time and* appear placable 
to the world. He deceived his blunt an Ugotij&i and held him in hand 
through the winter. No real progress was made, uud Conrad answering 
a series of flimsy chargis, such as heresy and usurpation, in January 1254 
r Ihen he must have discovered the Pope's negotiations with Henry III, for 
1 Cf. for tlie Lrrmfl with Henry, fo/fa, Chap, vnj, 
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on 4 February Innocent IV gave him till 22 March to appear in Hume to 
exculpate himself, and thus brokeoff the parley. Conrad, excommunicated 
anew on 9 April, could only look for war. 

He did so, however, with confidence. He had a tine army; his exhausted 
treasure wan repjmbbed by heavy taxes oil the Regno; and he was pre¬ 
pared to march north to reconquer Germany* Then it was that his luck 
gave out He had became infected, like ho ninny German invaders with 
n southern fever* most naturally malaria, and, although at q m time his 
recovery seemed certain, he relapsed. On 21 May 1254 he died in his camp 
at Lftvello. Tliere is something attractive in the indomitable courage with 
which the last Staufen King of the Homans endeavoured to revivify 
the obsolete. Yet Conrad wais opposing the necessary march of events. 
Frederick II at leant had aspired to unite Italy by German and Saracen 
arms and the Hegno’i subsidies, which perhaps was practicable, Conrad 
looked un the ecumenical idea of the Empire from another side: Italy was 
a subject province and source of revenue, which should enable him to 
main tain the Empire in Germany and elsewhere. Tint it could not l>e 
done in the long run, that it gave the Popes & continuous support in Italy 
for thei r ®tniggles for i nde pentte net 1 , he never saw. He had 13 ttfe al tell] at i ve 
under the circumstances of Ids accession„ needing as he did the Regno3 
wealth to overcome his foes in Germany; and the heir of the Stan feu could 
hardly he the forerunner of Rudolf of Hahsburg. 

How much Conrads German outlook and his exactions had alienated 
the Kegnicoli from Ids house appeared itumediately after Ids death. He 
dreaded a usurpation of the Regno by i ts native, Manfred> and almost 
in despair recommended his infant son* the ill-fated Conrad II or t cm- 
radio as he was uni verbally called, lo the Pope’s protection. For Balm or 
regent lie named the German, Margrave Berthold of Hubuoburg, the chief 
of all who desired the German connexion. An obvious ruin now impended 
over the Staufeu. Disloyalty hjid grown aiming the Regnicoli > and sucli 
favour as existed for the royal house was mostly engrossed by Prince 
Muufrah The child Con rad in was far away in Germany, and even 
the Saracens of Lucero, though ecu trolled by the loyal chamberlain* 
John the Moor, really preferred the brilliant you Hi whom they knew. 
Minified himself desired at least the regency, hut what with towns and 
nobles JnmkeHng after the liberty promised by the Pope, with the lighting 
force mid the chief* of the bureaucracy siding with (he Bafiu f he only 
headed the -strongest faction among three. 

r Phe dated Innocent was master of the gzime. He was urging the 
unready Henry Hi to immediate action when the news of Con rad V death 
arrived. Thereat he hastened to Anogui by 9 June 1254 to lie near the 
frontier* and all hi* old hopes revived. Disunion and treason went sap 
ping his adversaries’ 1 strength, and in July Prince Manfred appeared lo 
treat for peace on behalf of the ZWio. A treaty was all but made, which 
included an Eidjudicutiunon t onradiifs rights when, years litter, he should 
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conic of sige. But the Pup was wily and demanded immediate possession 
of the Reguo; and this was refused. It seems as if Berthold was willing 
to take the rink of papj rule on the chalice of restoring Cunradiii at the 
last; Manfred on the other hand held out, while the party which 
desired an negation to the Papal State gained ground* Berthold accord* 
ingly resigned and Manfred was declared ihilio ; but he was as weak 
as Bert!mid, and* unlike Berthold, could not depend on the soldiery, 
A lean time Innocent raked together an army with all haste, pledging 
Henry' IITs credit and disregarding his son's claims on the Regno. On 
8 September lie could liesiege San Germans on the frontier* Manfred was 
helpless, and on S7 September accepted the Pope** terms; Innocent was 
to lie ruler, saving the future adjudication on Con ratlin's rights; Man¬ 
fred obtained hie appanage under his father's will, and was mndu vicar of 
the mainland south of the rivers Sele and Trigno; the Laudas, now 
again Inside him, recovered the grants he had made them* 

Innocent seemed at the gmil for which he had striven through so many 
anxious yearsc But the same faithlessness which made him ignore the 
claims of Henry Eli led to his downfall* He knew—and events proved 
him right—that no Stan fen could abandon the imperial dream. He 
meant to annex the Regno once For ad: Manfred was far too powerful a 
subject and a possible claimant- his power should he diminished. When 
the Pope's army preceded him into the Regno, its commander, his nephew. 
Cardinal*deacon William de‘Ficsehi, began to demand oaths of allegiance 
without the stipulated salvo in ConmdiiVs favour; Oil 1 October the Pope 
himself ottered to Peter Rulfo, vicar of Sicily and Calabria since 1252, 
to make hi* Calabrian property an immediate fief of the Holy See* thus 
exempting it from Manfred's vicariate. None the less Manfred met Ins 
future suzerain at the frontier and led his horse over the GarigUono on 
II October* But when Innocent reached Teano, the inevitable discord 
broke out. Manfred found that his rights over his barony of Monte 
Sant Angelo were to lie brought in question, anti left the town to con¬ 
sult Berthold. Scarcely was he out of Tenno, when he met his supplunter 
in Monte SauP Angelo, BorreQo tTAtiglonm and in the chance affray 
Burrell o was killed. It was unfortunate for Innocent, since the event 
and the impossibility of trusting himself to the Pope steeled Manfred's 
wavering decision to resist. lie had no other chance even of safety* for 
Berthold renounced him and made full submission to the Pope at Capua on 
19 October; and next day Innocent came to final terms with Peter Huffo, 
by w hich he was made vicar of Sicily and Calabria, now formally annexed 
to the Papal State. Thus both Coumdufs claims and Manfred's treaty 
rights of 27 September were put aside. The desperate prince fied to 
Apulia, still perhaps hoping to bargain through John the Moor who ruled 
Lucera and its Saracens. But John was deciding for the Pope; Bartholds 
brother were holding Apulia; and Cardinal William had already readied 
Ariaim with the papal army on his way to occupy Lucem, Among 
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romantic adventures Manfred'* spirit awoke. On ii November 1SB4 he 
entered Luccm, which John the Moor had quitted, sdzed the royal 
treasure, rallied the Saracens, and begun a revolt On the same day 
lkrthold returned to Foggta and Cardinal William and his army en¬ 
camped at Trofa, ■ 

The tables were now suddenly turned. Innocent IV could still depend 
on the towns to which he granted coinmunfd autonomy and on a few 
ambition# nobles; but, by his breach of the treaty with regard to Con- 
ntdin,he had united the cause of the rightful king with that of Manfred 
in one national and loyalist movement Berthold might still persist in 
his blundering plan of submitting to the Pope in order tu help Cun nidi n 
another dav; he could not now carry with him the German soldiery, 
since he could not pay them, and his jealousy of Manfred and his greed 
were in mutest, Manfred was Conrad only hope; he had the treasure* 
unci the German# Hocked to hiiu. The Saracens, -Jooj were all for the 
tolerant Stall fen they knew,, while the barons, irrespective of former 
party-divisions, proreeded to go over to the native prince. The decisive 
action soon cuiuc. Itertladd loved negotiating, and he was fully aware 
of the wretched quality of the cardinaTs hireling troop. During long 
pourparler #—no truce U mentioned—Manfred routed Hertbold's brother 
Otto ami his detachment near Foggia on £ December. The moment 
the news reached Tmiu, both the cardinal mid his men fled in wild 
[wide across the snuw-eovored hi lb to Arianu, in a few days Manfred 
ruled Apulia save a few towns, the Ijinciu and other barons had joined 
him, and even Peter Huffb, in spite of justifiable suspicions, accepted 
him els Contadin"s Balio* on condition, however* of his own independent 
regency in Sicily and Calabria. 

When the new# readied Innocent, the Pope was on his death-bed. He 
had fallen ill at Teano, but none the less he had kept at work during hi# 
residence at Capua, and on 27 October hail entered Naples in triumph. 
He perceived gradually that his expectation nf annexing the Jtcgno was 
vnin, anctcoolly began again to treat with Henry HI, whom he yet hoped 
to cheat of some or all of the booty. Henry"# slackness, indeed k might 
hiirly be held to diminish his gains under the treaty. Meantime the 
parliament that hud been .summoned was put uff, for the Pope was 
eon filled to hi# bed. Them the news of the cardinal's rout came as a 
porting stroke. The sick man's conscience smote him; he wo* continually 
murmuring: ** Damme, propter iniquitatem eorripuisti homtincm.^ 1 (Jn 
7 December 1254 he died- 

It is hardly a just reproach to Innocent IV that he introduced foreign 
rule into Italy by his negotiation# with Henry III, for the foreigner was 
already there. The HUutfeii and their subsidiary tyrants depended un 

1 Pmhn xxsix (Vulgate s.vjcyim), 1l r Tie prayprlwMik venucm i#+ “Whan then 
with rebuke# dost chasten na for sio. hp 
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Gihinm or Saracen levies. And, in defence of his policy it is true that 
Tie stood for a milder ride against ufteu ferocious tyrants, The free 
commune witb all allowance made* were jaster and more humane tliaii 
Eradin and Felavieini or even than the Stanfere Innocent was pro¬ 
foundly convinced that the independence of the Papacy wm impossible so 
long as the Empire and the Regno were under the same sovereign, and 
indeed an long ils the Emperor claimed a real dominion in North Italy, 
The solution of hk choice was to make all Italy a hind of petty states, 
to the south in subordination to the Roman See* to the north in allegi¬ 
ance to the Empire* yet really dsu guided by the Pope. Then the 
Papacy would be free and could direct Europe through obedient king* 
and magistrates. And his conception of the Papacy was mure secular 
than any Popes before him. He viewed his weakness m political and his 
remedies were political. lie used his spiritual powers constantly to mUe 
money* buy friemh, juju re foes, and by his URgcnipuloiHtye&i he roused 
a disrespectful hostility to the Papacy everywhere* His diMpeiisntions 
were a scandal In contempt of his spiritual duties and of local rights, 
he used the endowments of the Church a* papal revenue and means of 
pull bed rewards : there would bo four papal nominees waiting one after 
another for n benefice. Bad appointment* were a natiiFal consequence of 
such a system; and* further, legates chosen for war nnd diplomacy would 
more likely than not be thoroughly worldly In character* like Mich Car- 
dinnl-dcavuito an Ortavlan and Gregory of Unntelcmgo t or the truculent 
elect of Ravenna, Philip della Fontana* Of the loss of prestige mid 
spiritual influence occasioned liy him Innocent was unconscious. He had 
good intentions hut not gimd principles Endowed with courage* with 
invincible resolution, with astuteness, his cold equanimity was seldom 
shaken by disaster or good-fortune, and he patiently pursued his ends 
with a cunning faithlessness which lowered the standards of the Church. 
His inliuvrtcv on events was e nun no us. He wrecked the Empire; he 
started the Papacy un its decline; he moulded the destinies of Italy. 

The election of a new Pope followed quickly. The natural defire of the 
cardiimlH was for some one without Innocents faults, and on IS December 
1S54 they concurred in the promotion of Gregory IX's nephew Hina Ido 
Conti, Cardinal-bishop of Ostia* Alexander IV was indeed, the opposite 
of his predecessor. He was a pious, learned prelate* protector of the 
Franciscan Friars, easy-tempered and easily led. “Hu did not care fur 
the affairs of princes and kingdoms, 14 but would select a manager for a 
business and then leave all to him. He was honestly anxious for peace 
and right* the suppression of Heresy, and the reform of abuses in the 
Church; yet hk weakness threw him into the hands of Innocents ad- 
visere, and he tremblingly followed his wa vs. In the matter of the Regno 
Cardinal Oetavian, able mid moderate, became his oracle, being op pointed 
legate in January 1S5S, with the dubious Barthold by bis side. It was 
resolved to tarry through the treaty with Henry III, after overtures to 
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Conradin's German guardian* Duke Ijnm* of Bavaria* had come tu 
nothing, and Manfred had kept firm to hh demand for the recognition of 
Conradio and his own regency. Edmund's investiture was now coo finned 
on 9 April 12*55* and Henryk envoy agreed that Innocent's expenditure 
should l*e paid, and that on army should come by Michaelmas 1256. 

Active preparations, meanwhile, were Iiade to crush Manfred, By a 
curious combination he hnd ousted Buffo from Calabria, w hile the Sici¬ 
lian towns hud gone over to the Pope. But the prince was finding it 
hard to subdue the papalist Apulian communes. The time seemed pro¬ 
pitious fora vigorous effort, and at the end of May Cardinal Octavkn 
marched on Lucera with a large and inefficient army* He was advised 
by Rertliold, and this was his ruin* for the news came that Conradin s 
guardian had allied with Manfred. It seems most likely that BerthuM 
could not endure to fight against the heir of the Staufen, and lured on 
the legate to break a temporary truce with Manfred and to march on 
to Foggia. There during the deadly summer months he was blockaded 
by the prince, while Rerthold with the la*t of his troops was making a 
long tour for supplies in Apulia. At last the margrave drew near, letting 
Manfred know hits movements. One night he tried* or Signed to try* to 
break through the blockading lines, and was utterly defeated* The legate 
and his starving army could hold out no longer. Early in September he 
made a treaty with the victor, by which Comudin's and Manfred's rights 
were acknowledged, while all papalists, including the Hohenbiug brothers, 
were restored* and the Term di Lawm was ceded to the Pope, Then he 
wait allowed to retreat to Alexander IV, who disowned the bargain. 

Manfred could now gather the fruits of victory. Most of die Regno 
went over to his side. In 125G he comjiiered the Term di Lavoro* 
while his adherents won Sicily for liiia. The last embers of revolt were 
stamped uut in 1257* and he could then pursue his own ambitions. 
Already in 1256 he had blinded his enemies* the HnhenburgH, and had 
procured the murder of Peter Buffo in cult It only remained to usurp 
the throve* A false report of Conmdiu s death was spread* whereat the 
Balk* held a Parliament at Palermo* and of course was begged to assume 
the crown* which be did on H> August 1258* Perhaps he might have 
founded a lasting dynasty if he could have kept up a policy of non¬ 
intervention sn Northern Italy* He was secure in the Regno with the 
support of the bureaucracy; hi* German and Saracen troops were good 
and loyal; his own indolent temper made inaction pleasant. But the 
son of Frederick II could with difficulty renounce the Emperor's projects 
and the attempt to unite all Italy under his away, while hh Lombard 
kinsmen urged him on and were ready to take the trouble of business 
off hi* hands, They might argue that it was necessary to establish har¬ 
riers against a fresh invasion, for Alexander I V persisted in his refusal 
to ratify Cardinal Dctarian’s treaty. The Pope, in fact, penieveringly 
attempted to bring Henry III with an army against the lle^o* although 
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the English king, weary of hh bargain and tethered by his Parliaments, 
broke hi* promises and endeavoured to escape from the expedition alto* 
gather. Even so, however, the weak Pope, crippled hy debts, could lie 
dongrrom He bud done his part in diminishing the power of Emdin 
and PekvfdnL The Romans, whose countryman he was, had expelled 
the imperialist Hrancaleone from tdHce in November 1255. and he could 
now reside alternately in Anagtii and at the Lateral*. His allies and 
faithful creditors, the Guelfc of Florence, rilled Pi stain, Arezzo* and 
Yolterm, had brought Sieiin to an welcome terms, anti had twice over¬ 
thrown the rival Ghihelline city df Pisa, in 125+ and 1250. Their com¬ 
merce had taken on a va^t extension through the banking business of the 
indebted Papacy and Innocent I Vi financial expedients. Lastly, on the 
death of King William, once anti-Caesar to Frederick II, on H iW January 
135G, two rival Kings of the Romans had I keen elected, Rickard, Earl of 
CJdmwn.ll, and Alfonso X* King of Castile; and Conmdin's indignant 
guardian, Louis of fiavario, bod acknowledged Richard, whose imperial 
claims in Italy scorned a passible danger to Manfred. 

In 1257 Manfred l>egan his policy of expansion, which was a combi- 
nation of Frederick IPs deigns for dominion overall Italy and of the old 
oriental schemes of the Norman dynasty. While remaining neutral in 
the war in progress between Venice and Genoa in the Levant, he renewed 
their ancient privileges in the Regno and thus gained their friendship* 
We ran hardly doubt that lie also had a share in the new revolution in 
May 1257 at Rome, where Ermicnlcoiie was reinstated and ruled as 
strongly as ever. An alliance was at once mode between the Senator and 
Manfred, whose treasure began to iiow in Roma He also negotiated 
with the Central Italian towns* and drew many to Ins ride. In October 
I25H ho was aide to appoint a vicar for the -March of Ancona and Dtichv 
of Spoleto* who acquired roust of the March, In Tusemiy, Siena declared 
for King Manfred in 1259* Events in western Lombardy, too* were in 
his favour. Thomas of Savoy had tried conclusions with Asti* and after a 
defeat had been captured by hfo revolted city of Turin in 1455. Although 
he was releas'd in 1257. he died in February 1259 restricted to his ancient 
appanage of Piedmont, and imperialist Asti was momentarily predominant. 

In east Lomljnrdy, however, Manfred's intervention was necessary if 
hr wished to lend the jraperiolhrhs for the power both of Ezzelin and of 
Belavicini was shaken, although for very different reasons. Pelftvicini did 
certainly represent one of the factors nf the Italian city-tyranny which 
was ruining into existence in his day. He was a warlike noble to whom 
his imperial vicariate gave influence and, what was more* important, a body 
of German troops* Hut he had no real root in anv of his cities, and 
sluiced his authority with the hiciil fact inn-chiefs who had called him in 
and could drive him out His own native city of Parma never admitted 
him. These far I ion-chiefs* like liuoso da Dovara at t'miium, were tke 
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product uf the rise of the middle-class of traders to power in the towns. 
Amid endless divergencies of detail the main lines of development were 
the same. The niiddle-clwMS id their gilds had claimed and were obtain¬ 
ing a separate organisation its the popolo alongside of the older governing 
body* the Commune, where the noble* were preponderant. The popokml, 
as they were called* were usually abetted 1 by a minority of the nobles 
who were at faetiun-strift with the others of their order* Unfortunately 
in the Lombard towns the pupal® ns a rule proved incapable of working 
their organisation so as to secure internal peace and to govern their city, or 
even to overcome the main body of the city a nobles. For one thing, they 
bnd neither sufficient support from m* control of Hie petty tradesmen and 
employes beneath them. Fart of their failure was due to the struggle 
of Pope and Emperor. The factions of the nobles took sides m papalists 
or imperialists, for which u the thirteenth century drew to its close the 
Tuscan names of Guelf and Ghihdline became general. The struggle 
rarely appealed to the fopolam^ who were far more influenced in their 
action by the rivalry of dty with city and the attitude of their nobles 
towards themselves Thus a multitude of crosscurrents prevented all 
stability. If Bergamo became papalist, the pnjJolo of Brescia would veer 
round to the imi^eriidist faction of its noble*. The whole strife w^ia 
embittered by the custom of exiling the defeated faction of tobka, which 
was a consequence of their irreconcilable feuds, and w m almost rendered 
necessary to a victorious poptdo if any sort of peace was to be kept within 
the city. Sometimes, indeed, a well-knit pujwl® f like that of Bologna, 
could keep both factions of nobles in check for a term of year* and 
puisne a consistent practical policy within and without But aa a rule the 
distracted popolani would entrust the government for longer or shorter 
periods to a noble faction-chief, generally the chief uf the smaller faction, 
whether papal ht nr imperialist He would hold, at first, however abso¬ 
lute his real power, one or more of the rity-ofKcea, usually podcMa os 
bead of the Commune or Captain m head of the popoh, or sometimes 
Captain *if the militia. As time wore on, new enactments would increase 
hi* powers, especially after he had been elected for life, till at length he 
would be Captain-General with absolute authority, and ^ignore or lord, 
U, no longer an official, and finally on hereditary sovran. Each dty 
indeed had its own series of change*, its own variation* from the type, 
but in the gross the development was in curious parallel to Roman 
history with its co-ordinate assemblies of the centuries and tribes and its 
evolution of the Prbicipale. 

Such a variation whs E&zeUih In essence his position resembled ibftl 
of the full-Hedged tyrant, in tliat he was a local faction-chief of Verona 
allied with the pupal®. He wiej akin, also, to Pelavidni, in tliat he awed 
hi* absolutism to German troops, obtained at first through his alliance 
with Frederick II. But he was singular in that his power was extra¬ 
legal and he held no office. None the less he was despot of his territory: 
cia. vi. IS —31 
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the imperial vicar, Anaedino de Guidotti, was hia humble instrument 
to rule Paduat the magistrates of Verona and Vicenza were his creatures. 
He fell, however, not owing to his usurpations, hut owing to the streak 
of insanity in his character. His German guards lifted him above public 
opinion. Harshness towards fact ion-rivals became mod cruelty in him, and 
his thirst for blood was mingfed with a perverse hatred of his species, 
which perhaps wa* the real ground of the intangible reputation for 
heresy which clung to him. Thus lashed with scorpions, his pqpohmi 
grew dkaiTected, especially in the miserable city of Padua. Innocent IV 
had coolly parleyed with him, but the kindly Alexander IV really acted 
against him. In December 1£55 he appointed the adventurous and more 
than secular Philip tla Pistoia* the elect of Ravenna, legate to lead a 
crusade against the tyrant who was also the mainstay of the imperialists 
ill Lombard). It was a task far beyond the power of the Lombard 
papalist* f disunited mid preoccupied with their own city-in tensts, but 
Philip gained the aid nf Venice, who added to Ids exiles and crusading 
rift-raff soldiers, ships, and victuals. On 20 June 1256 he captured Padua, 
while Ezzclin was ravaging the Mantuan contado. Ezzelm could not 
recover the town, and this first intervention of Venice in her hinterland 
was an unalloyed success. Ezzelin, however, if mad, was both a ruler and 
a general. In spite of the slow weakening of the Lombard imperialists, 
he seized Brescia in 1258 with the aid of Fela vie ini, after they had defeated 
and captured Philip of Ravenna nt Gam barn. But he cheated his ally of 
his share In the conquest, arid thus produced a temporary league against 
himself of all his neighbours, including Am* of Estc, Milan, and Bologna, 
led by IVlavjcini, who in 1258 hud become Manfred*# representative, Ezze- 
lin took the offensive in August 1259 by invading the Milanese; he was 
outgcncralled, outnumbered, defeated, and taken prisoner at Cassano by 
the passage of the river Adda, to die by tearing the bandages from his 
wounds on Octoiler 1. His brother Alberic of Treviso, latterly his ally, 
next year was horribly put to death. In many ways Ezzelin had been a 
prototype of the degenerate despots of the fourteenth century | but his 
maniacal cruelty had been wreaked on a wilder circle than those of his 
imitators: he had held an army of opponents in his prisons* 

By this victory of Pelavidni, Manfred, at least by proxy* had become 
powerful in Lombardy. Mastino della Scala, an imperialist, obtained 
the tyranny of Verona; and the papalrst Martin della Torre, since 1258 
tyrant of Milan, was for the time being PeWtdnP* ally. Year after year 
the royal vkor'a power increased: he directed the polities uf most of central 
Lorn hardy, and he began to plan out a commercial policy which should 
further the recovery of the cities after so many broik Yet he w r us hound 
to continue war to maintain his position. In the end his strength decayed, 
not from nongovernment, but owing to the death of hif> ally Martin 
della Torre. 

The establishment of a tyranny was not the only way out from the 
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strife of the popolo with the nuhles. in Genoa the nobles were also the 
chief shipowners and capitalist^ mid thus doubly entrenched in power 
and identified with the city'& prosperity. When even there a dictatorial 
Captain of the popofo* William Boocanera, was placed in [Kiwer by a 
re volution in 1257, he gained no lasting jppport, and his ill-conduct of 
the naval war—Genoa being driven from the Syrian coast and from 
Sardinia by Venice and Pisa—in spite of the all-important Treaty of 
Nyuiphaemn with Michael Palaeologu* in 1261* which was to give Genoa 
almost a monopuly of the Black Sea trade 1 , led to a renewal of aristo¬ 
cratic government in I2G2, Feuds then led to a resurgence of the JJqpdfo m 
1270; yet the two joint Captains, a Doriaanda Spinola, were Ghibcllines 
and aristocrats and their strong govern inent, supported by the yearly 
plebeian 64 Abbot of thcpqpoJb*' 1 was in no way akin to a Lombard tyranny. 
The mast successful constitution, however, was that of Tuscan Florence. 
In the PrhnQ Po/Jofr* as it was later called, which ww set up in 1250, the 
papoto was organised in a militia of local companies. It was commanded 
by the Captain of the pupolo , who, roughly speaking, possessed co¬ 
ordinate [lowers with the podtsta of the commune, and advised with 
Councils of his own, corresponding to those of the potbwfa . By his side, 
too, stood the twelve anziani {» orient*) who supervised finance. In 
*pite of its cunibrotisnesa and the mutual suspicion which pervaded it, 
this constitution worked well in practice, for the rich hankers and mer¬ 
chants who controlled it were well backed by the general opinion of the 
papafo. Their ability ■was shewn in the prosperous ware by which Pisa 
was vanquished and their small neighbour-towns subjugated. Finance* 
however, shewed them at their best, ns it was the source of their pre¬ 
dominance. In 1252 they usurped an imperial prerogative by coining 
the famous gold florin* and their wisdom kept it tindehascd, bo that it 
became the standard coin of Western Europe. They were chief banker* 
to the Pope, and his and Henry IIFs debts increased their trade, 
especially in England, where the wool export wa* largely pledged to 
them. They were strong enough to defeat in 1258 an attempt of their 
countryman. Cardinal Octavi&n, to scire a tyranny over Florence in 
concert with the exiled (ihilreltmes, mid they were dreaming of a mid- 
Itidimi dominion for their city when they were overthrown by Manfred’s 
intervention. 

It was Siena, the steady foe of Florence* who opened the way for the 
Sicilian, king. In May 1259 she accepted his overlordship, and Manfred 
sent in return bodies of German horse to her aid. This was the decisive 
factor in the struggle that followed. True, Pisa’s recent recovery as against 
Genoa in the Levant and Sardinia counted for something; true, that 
the repulse of the ambitious reconciler. Cardinal OcUdan, had alienated 
the Curia-—it was then,not earlier, that hc sl lost his soul for theGhibeHinca* 1 
But Florence was strong and well led; her defect lay in the fact that the 
] Sea ju/jjti, Vgh tv, p* 510 tq, 
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butghcm^ excellent against like troops to themselves* hail neither the 
training nor the delight in sword-play which could resist the German 
men-at-arms in the open Held, The nobles of the countryside were more 
capable of fighting the Tmosnl pines* but they were largely Glnhdline 
and at war with their native So on 4 September 12G0 the Florentine 
host was overthrown with fearful slaughter, 10,000 out of 83,000, at 
Montaperto. Submission followed at once; the Guelf nobles and some 
I end i is g pfjp ijhmt went into exile* and Florence herself might have been 
rased to the ground* had not her G hi be I line leader* FariliaUt dcgli Uberti* 
withstood her envenomed foes a apt m rto. 

Thus Manfred through his vicar at the head of a Ghibclllne league of 
cities niltd all Tuscany* even Lucca submitting in 12G4. It wok not a 
harsh govcniment* although the Prim} F&pohu in Florence waa alxdidied, 
and the GhibeUine nobles controlled the Commune; the jnxpoh) still lind 
to be humoured, if iviule subordinate. The king's weakness partly lay in 
Iherrativeness of the cities, all pressing their separate interests which were 
not his, and still more in economic drcumstancesn The huikers mid 
merchants of Florence and Hieim were irretrievably bound up with the 
Popes, whose bankers and craiitors they were, and whose revenues they 
largely collected. The Popes* too, wielded a deadly weapon; they could 
forbid the overjoyed debtors of the bankers abroad to pay their debts. 
Hence Siena lost, for instance* the English trade. Ssibteitfiiges .like a eon- 
ceded parti iutsIi ip with Guelf firms, were of no avail in the long run, and 
one by one the leading bankers* secretly or openly, became Guelfs as the 
new Pope* Urban IV f put steady pressure upon them. They had watched 
without t!inching the tragic procession of the Flagellants, who in VMiO 
pervaded Italy „ That melancholy spasm of revival km—city after city 
stirred by the nameless self-scourging penitents and adding to their 
number, unless a stera despot like Pelavieini wartled off tlie infection—did 
not indeed create a return to godilnesH, It whs only, as was said by 
Gregoroviu>, the funem] dirge over the magnificent concept it rus of the 
Empire and the Papacy h Men did not* save in the mystic expectations 
of Juciehisiu* recognise the beginnings of a new er world. 

We may guess that the polity of Cardinal Oetavinn* who led the Curia, 
was not unlike that of the later Pope* Nicholas III: that he wished a 
strictly local King of Sicily* and a peaceable Papal State in Central Italy, 
within which the old factious should be reconciled. Hot the scheme had 
failed. Although Home had again become uncertainly jiapidkt in 1259 
some mouths after limnraieoite's death, Manfred conquered Tuscany and 
made progress in the papal lands* Naturally, when Ihe Pope diet! on 
25 May 1261 at Viterbo* the Cardinals recurred to a more worldly jiontiC 
On 29 August they elected James Pontaleou, Patriarch of Jerusalem* the 
son of a shoemaker of Troyes, who took the name of Urban IV. A bom 
despot, who “did what he willed/ he was the first nun-Italian* now that 
national feeling wa* strongly developed, to sit in St Peters choir, and 
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tie at once gave the jiapal policy a pro-French di recti mi- Fourteen new 
cardinals, sevetml of them French, created for him a majority in the Sacred 
Colitis and increased his freedom of action. Vigorous on*rani* and now 
men did much to restore hiss authority in the papal lands and to alleviate 
the papal debt*. Like Innocent IV lie savjthat Staufen rulers in Empire 
or Regno most aim at a unification of Italy, since even Minified openly 
claimed the Empire. A champion, then, must, lie called into fight against 
them, and Urban was resolved that the champion should be trench. 
First, however, he must convert the righteous Louis IX oi Prance to 
■mwainn *>n the Regno; fur that LotinxdinV claims must Ik dismissed 
and Mtuifnd must be proved an irreconcilable enemy. A further com- 
plication was introduced by the efforts of the ex-Emperor Baldwin of 
Constantinople to obtain the restoration of the 1/Uin Empire and tl mj 
expulsion of (lie schismatic Palucologus by means of Manfred as champion, 
nn object sure to appeal to the crusading French pking + Manfred must 
then be pm vet! useless to Christendom. So negotiations were opened with 
hina which lasted through IftfiS, and in which Urban contrived to make 
delta and* such j is the Sicilian king would nut grant. On S9 March 
Munfrvd was cxctiimimiiicutcd anew, this time with. Louis IX * approval 1 * 
Urban IV laid never Intended a reconciliation. He had long been In 
treaty with Charles of Anjou* once the alternative candidate of Innoceiit, 
Edmund or England being deservedly cashiered- A prolonged haggling 
took place over the term* of the agreement, for Urban hud no intention 
of founding a now’ prepotent dynasty in Italy, and Charles meant to be 
no ctibpuw. In A lard i 1^6* matter* were furthered by Charles finally 
Liking over the senuturship of Rome, offered him since August by the 
papalint faction there, and sending a deputy. The Pope may not have 
been pleased at seeing his hand forced, but was too hard-pressed by 
Manfred to be unbending to Charles, and the bargain was all but concluded 
when be died worn out at Perugia on % Uctober l£Ci4. The tbong-iviUed, 
keen lighted Frenchman had set cm foot a great work, the exclusion of 
tlie Gerftuma from Italy and the introduction of the French. His successor 
was to see the accomplishment of the design and to feel its effect, the 
renewed subjugation of the Papacy to a lay power, this time French, 

His successor after a four months conclave was another Frenchman, an 
ex-cjumcetlor of Louis IX. Tins was Guy Funlquoi 44 It? tiros, a native 
of Lmiguedue and Cardinal-bkhop of Sabina; he was an exemplar ui the 
pagan virtues, with aseetlcLsm added, Clement IV, as he was styled, was 
crow'iied on 15 February, and at last concluded the treaty with Charles in 
April UKj5 t Ibt principal provisions were: the reparation of the Regtiu 
from the Empire; the Sicilian king was tu hold no office nor lflud in the 
|japal lerritoty, nor any dominion in Lombardy or TuscanV; for three 
years, however, Cliaries might Ik? Senator of Rome, unless be obtained the 
Regno in a shorter j>eriod; Charles was to pay 5O t O0O marks down on 
1 VL far Louis' attitude, mfm f tlinp. x. 
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conquest T anil a tribute of 8000 gold ounces yearly* anil wilh to furnish 300 
knight* for three months yearly, if called upon to do so; the elco^y were 
to be L-ix-free and subject to eededo^tica] tribunals only; the Kcgnicdt 
w ere to enjoy their customs as under William the Good. Both allies were 
in desperate need of money* Kill they borrowed, begged* and taxed; the 
afiair was a crusade, and the French clergy gave a tenth of thei r possessions 
to it, Hie Tuscan Guelf hankers w ere cajoled and coerced to lend w ith the 
prospect of the exploitation of the llegno to requite them. Charles had 
equipped a fleet from his county of Provence, and crusader flocked together 
from all Franco, eager for booty and spiritual benefits. 

The leading chimietoristie of Charles of Anjou, who thus became the 
Popes champion* ww a devouring ambition, which stopped at no obstacle 
and was never satisfied. He was a statesman strong and cold* ruthless and 
crafty, Unwmrieilly active, he had no liking for any sort of diversion* and 
with this dour activity went a inve of despotic rule. Of an orthodox nature* 
heresy vanished liefore him. Without being in any way a monster, he was 
Angularly unloveable, and the narrowness of his sympathies, confined to 
French men who were noble, made him a harsh governor. In 11 HG he had 
obtained the county of Provence in the A relate by his meirringe with 
Ikatrire, youngest daughter and heiress of Raymond Berengjir IV, Count 
of Provence, who died ill 1^45. In spite of revolts* be had succeeded in 
turning hi* dominion there into n complete di^jmtisen and bad begun fresh 
conquest*. Between 12o8 and !H(>i he had made himself lord or count of 
aouthem Piedmont, composed of the little communes which had recently 
liecn subject to Artti, and tints lie had a foothold in Italy. Now he was to 
be the defender of Holy Church, and doubted neither the righteousness 
uf his hire nor that of any of his subsequent proceedings. He convinced 
himself that his own exaltation was the chief need of Christendom, 

By 1SG5 immediate action was essential. Manfred was head of a great 
confederation, matle victorious by bis Germans and Saracens. He ruled 
Tuscany; his ally Felnvicini was the greatest power in Lombardy; he had 
much authority in the papal March of Ancona where his vicar laid won 
a victory in 1£64; the Trevjstui March was at least neutral; mid Venice 
and Genua were his friends. Tunis was Jiis tributary; his father-in-law was 
Despot of Epirus; his son-in-law was heir to Aragon. He seemed to aim 
at uniting Italy, seizing the Empire, and keeping a supremacy in the East 
But the wicldcr of this dominion was himself weak. In spite of his courage 
and ability and his many adventures, Manfred yet remained a child of the 
harem, which Frederick II, like his Norman predecessors, hod fatally 
adopted. Indolent and undecided, prone to net through confidential 
officials, and loving the ini agination of his own greatness, the “Sultan of 
Lut-em,” as his insulting enemies called him, spent his days hi his delicious 
country-palaces among the Apennines, dictating his adroit, vainglorious 
manifestoes, and unable to brace himself up to the pleasure less activity 
necessary for his ambitions and even for his safety. He now shewed the 
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same orien bd m i sture ofself-conlidenec and eiicrvation. James deGAntel me, 

a Provencal, mine to Borne os Charles’ vicar in the spring of 1264. It was 
necessary to expel him, if Charles was not to have a basis of operations. 
But Manfred only nmdu two ineffective, if clever, campaigns which left 
things as they were. He could not rt*olv| to press the attack home in 
person, and seized the occasion of Pope Urban'* death to give up the 
enterprise. Very different were the actions of his adversaries. Penniless 
and surrounded, the Pope and Gan tel me held out dauntlisssly in l erugia 

and Rome. u , 

Charles' plan was simple. He would go himself to Rome to hold and 
prepare his bane. His crusading army, unable to cross the sea which 
Manfred commanded, should hike a circuit through Lombardy and 
Romagna and so reach him. This scheme was possible owing to the 
change which had occurred in Lomhanly. In December 1264 Philip della 
Torn: suci’wdt'd bis brother Martin os tyrant of Miliii* He at once broke 
with Pelavicini, and formed in February 1265 in concert with Msajutss 
Ohizzo of Kate a new pupal is l league, which in its turn allied with 
Cliarles, and kept gaining over fresh cities, while Pelovicini lost Modena 
and Parma. To its progress the succession of Napoleon della Torre iu 
October 1365 made no difference. In November 1365 diaries crusading 
unuY crossed the Alp and assembled at his town of Alhu. It consisted 
of 5000 french men-at-arms and 25,000 foot, and whs of fine fighting 
tpuilily. By Yereclli, which a revolution took from Pelavicini and gave 
to the Tom aid, through Milan, Mantua, and Bologna they went— 
Peluvidni,now much diminished in power, nut daring to attack—gained 
the Flam ini an Way, and reached Rome in January 1366. Meanwhile 
Charles witli a smaller force hml taken ship oil 14 May 1365 , und favoured 
bv tile weather and the general puralysis of Manfred's side, had entered 
Rome. He was invested as king and crusading chief on 38 June. 

Manfred was awaking to his danger. After a further unreal campaign 
against Rome in the summer of 1265, during which Charles seemed to 
offer haflle in vain, he made earnest preparations for defence. He recalled 
his Germans from the nurth, he mussed his Saracens, he summoned in 
December the feudal levies. Treason, however, whs already at work. The 
Norman barons of the Regno had never submitted willingly to their 
kings, and the German conquest hud further al iena ted them. Heavy 
taxation, also, iniulc the Kegnicoli only too ready to listen to the I opc s 
glowing prophecies. Manfred knew it, and shewed too late the energy 
of despair. Charles stormed the frontier town of San Germano on 
10 February 1266, and the 'Perm di Uvoro began to declare for him; 
so Manfred retreated to the inner line nf defence in the pass of the 
Apennines,and encamped at Benevento, whither Charles followed. They 
joined battle on 26 February with nearly equal forces, but the French 
troopers were too strong for Manfred's fighting men, Germans, Loin lairds, 
and Sameens, in id the Kegnicoli Hed without a blow, Manfred saw his 
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fatt find charged into- the? Cray to fall by an unknown hand. With him 
the glory of the Regno departed. Like Frederick II lie had fostered its 
rich culture, the most advanced in Europe: he was himself an author, 
lu spite of indolence, revengcfuliiia-a, and fidthlmc^ he had been a 
merciful, indulgent prince. ^ow the Regnicoli were to fall under an 
utterly greedy ruler, and to expiate their own fickle treason. 

True it is, that it was time that European civilisation should find its 
ceiitre to the north away from the send -oriental influences of Sicily. It 
was time, too* that the now unfruitful connexion of Italy and Germany 
should give plaee to independeu t development. And these necessities were 
effected by the victory of the French knights over German and Saracen 
at Beucvento, 

A kuhhektecopic change took place all over Italy on Mmifred's full, 
I he Regno accepted ita new master, Almost all the March of Anemia 
submitted to the Pope* At Florence, after an intricate series of 
cuinpfopii^j the GhibcUine nobles left the town, and tlie popoto 
was revived; the Guclfs of course came buck throughout Tuscany 
and took the lead* In Lombardy there followed a number of revo- 
luUoiiA, iih the imperialist town* turned papal1st. Pekvieini lust all 
Ills dominions and retired to his (shite*, where he died m 1369; Ihmsn 
iU Du vara was similarly relegated tu his possessions in Uie t'remoncsc 
mntadi) r Societies were formed In many towns to secure peace and 
orthodoxy, and they so on became actively papalist ljodics P Of all the 
cities, only tyrant-ruled Verona nnd republican Pavia retained their im¬ 
perial party standpoint. 

It seemed for a moment as if the aims of the Pojrcs were fully brought 
about. That they were not* was due partly to King Charles* an] bit ion 
and partly to bis imataritieB, hut also to the rivalries of the north Italian 
towns, the policy of which wji* only partially mid unwillingly coiicernetl 
with the strife of Pope and Emperor, and not at all fulfilled by the mere 
victory of tie incut IV, Charles* government of the Regno rapidly became 
a public scandal. The St&ufcn hind ruled through the ItegnicGlj them¬ 
selves: but Charles, who had seen their treason and who knew that such 
loyalty as existed was for the Stan feu T governed them as he governed the 
ProvanpaU, by foreigner*. Only the tax-farmers were native, and these 
men soon canted a hatred which their predecessors hail avoided The 
French officials, on their side, were oppressive aliens. The Tuscan mer¬ 
chants and bankers adsorbed the country's trade, once in native bauds. 
The promised Parliament was not held. The taxes themselves were as 
heavy ns of old, and harder to bear, for the general coUcrtm were still 
levied, in spite of Charles” promises to the Pnpe T and the clergy were 
now exempt from them, Charles promise being kept on that head, 
Charles might justly claim that he could not abolish the atllmtae had he 
wished, since the bureaucratic State needed heavy taxes for its support* 
and be hod soldiers and debts to pay* among which the debt and tribute 
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to the Hope were prominent. 'Hits argument, however, did not convince 
the Hope,and no wonder, for Charles embarked at oiks on great schemes 
which meant costly preparations. ** What do you w ish me to rejoice at i 
he said alter Benevenio; “to a valiant man the whole world would not 
suffice' 1 'Die capture of Constantinople ii^ 12fil hy the Greek Emperor 
Mi el imd VIII gave him a pretest for sut Killing the schismatic Greeks, 
and he formed a comprehensive maritime policy like that of the Norman 
kings, which included the conquest of the Balkans ami the supremacy in 
tin- trade of the Levant. The Regnicoli, thus made his stepping-stoues, 
became eager for revolt, and looked iu their turn for a champion. 

Clement IV was well-informed, and his angry reproaches were justified, 
hut his own measures did little good. He insisted on CharieS resigning 
the seiuitorship of Rome according to the treaty; hut the suljstsjuenl 
rule of tire papal is t nobility roused the Romans to revolution, mid m 
.1 une 1 SifiT u iicw Senator was appolnted, Don Henry Cast!Ie. AJthough 
a younger brother of Alfoaio X., he was practu'ally a wealthy ^ 
venturer, and he hail recently become mortal enemy to ( harltw over his 
disappointed hopes for a kingdom in [Sardinia, Once Senator, he soon 
frill out with the Pojk: and joined the imperialist faction. In Tuscany 
Clement’s intervention liail been equally unhappy. He was an aristocrat 
and disliked the rule of the popokn he wished his dependents, the Gueli 
nobles and bankers, to be untrammelled masters of Florence; hr was 
jealous for the papal authority, and ho dreaded with reason a new storm 
coming from Germany, to which even a partly Ghihelline Florcnre might 
give free iiigress, for the exiled Gbibcllines kept their ground in the 
ruiifffcio, ns was usual with a defeated city-faction, and p^stssed a for¬ 
midable force of German troopers. When the Florentine ]*ypofo pursued 
a reconciling system and disregarded the Pope’s wishes, the angry’ Clement 
resolved to aljandon a main security of lhe Papacy and bring King 
Charles iuto Tuscany. With remarkable blindness he shewed himself 
more patient to Ghilielline Pisa, and attempted to make her peace with 
Charles,* who had abolished her toll-freedom in the Regno and mis 
aggrieved by her consequent hostile attitude to him. 

The mu in reason for all these Tuscan proceedings was the imminent 
invasion or Italy by Conmdin, The last heir of the Staufen was in ISf” 
a boy of fifteen, precocious, bold,and ambitious; he was the only hope of 
Hie malcontent Regnicoli and the Italian imperialists. Early in thu year 
relatives of Manfred and ex-officials, like the Ljuiela, came Hocking to 
his court in Swabia; and a plan was struck out by which he should 
march to Tuscanv and thence invade the Regno, while the Rcgnicolo, 
Conrad Capece, should attack Sicily from Tunis, Some vogue notion of • 

the scheme must have been known to the Hope and C Kories, and they 
resolved to gain Tuscany first. 

Charles met Clement at Viterbo iu April 12(JT. However unwillingly! 
the Pope appointed him Pac'uiriujt — pacifier—uf Tuscany for three years, 
cn. n. 
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a grant which enabled him shortly after to usurp the vicariate of the 
Holy Roman Empire in that province. Thu king’s troops preceded him 
to Florence, whence the remaining Ghilietiinqs Hcd. He was at once made 
Stgttorc and Podcsta, with a vicar to represent him. In a new constitu¬ 
tion the popoh 'ji organisation ^nd Cup tain were abolished, and the Guelf 
nobles and bankers placed in exclusive power. A new magistracy was 
recognised, that of the Parte Guclfa, governed by the usual apparatus of 
Captains and Councils; and its function was to keep the Guelfs in power, 
analogously to the action of the ]jcac(!-societics in Lombardy, For this 
purpose one-third of the confiscated property of the Ghibcilinc exiles 
was handed over to it, Nut all of Tuscany, however, shewed the sub¬ 
mits! veness of Florence; Siena and Pisa, the latter now at open war with 
Charles, held out along with the Gbibellinea in the Florentine rontado. 
In the course of the war 800 Ghibellines and Germans were shut up in 
Poggibonsi, and Cligrles who came north in August I2C7 set about its 
siege. 'l*hc task was hard, for the town only surrendered on SO November, 
and this delay gave the Ghibcllines their chance. Pisa allied w ith Con- 
nidin, who also gained over Dun Henry and Hume; while Conrad Cupece 
obtained the alliance of the Emir of Tunis, and with Don Frederick, 
brother to Don Henry, raised a formidable revolt in Sicily at the end of 
August 12(57. 

Meanwhile Con radio entered Verona with a German army on St October. 
Now excommunicated by the Pope, he gained no result from his diplomacy 
ill Lombardy, and he decided to make a dash for Tuscany, By a circuit 
southward he reached Pavia safely with 3000 troopers on SO January 1268, 
Charles intended to march to fight him, iiut his better judgment was 
overruled by the Pope—his treasure was exhausted and Clement was 
paymaster. On 2 February the Saracens of Lucem had revolted, arid the 
Pope insisted on Charles’ return to quell them and hold the Regno. So 
the king moved south and began another weary unsuccessful siege. Cun- 
radin immediately slipped to Pisa by sea, and his army, avoiding the 
customary Via Franrigena, blocked by Charles at Fontremoli, was adroitly 
led over the unguarded westerly pass uf Cento Croci above Varese to the 
same point on 2 Mav. The Sienese jxtpalo had come to power in March 
and were anient Ghibellines. Thus supported, the young Slaufen, who 
took the attitude, half of Sicilian King and half of Emperor, could inarch 
sou til, routing Charles’ lieutenants on his way, Rome was reached on 
3+ July and the Regno entered at Cansoii on 20 August. Conradin was 
avoiding the Terra dl Lavaro and aiming by the unguarded northerly 
route, the Via Valeria, at Lucem, but Charles met him ready for battle 
He hail abandoned the siege of Lucent and awaited the invader in the 
Com pi Falentiiii. Behind him the Regno rose in rebellion, barons and 
townsmen together over two-thirds of the bad; only French-garrisoned 
towns and the Staufen-hatmg Terra di Laroro and Principato stood on 
his side. The two armies fought their battle on 23 August JSG8 close to 
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Albe 1 ; Conradm's TOGO horse were composed of Germans, Don Henry's 
Span funis ond Italian*; Charles" much inferior force, hurried north in 
haste, was French and Italian only. It was Charles' generalship in em- 
ploying a reserve in ambush and the staunchness of his French knights 
which won the day ; even the unyielding Spaniards wore routed, and the 
devout conqueror could write to the Pope kfi to arise and eat of his son’s 
venison " It was, indeed, a feast of vengeance* which eclipsed Conradin"* 
unchivalrous murder nf his prisoner, Chadetf Tuscan vicar, Jolm do 
Braisdve* Executions, mutilations* homing alive, were the order of 
the day. Don Henry was soon captured, to suffer imprisonment fnr 
many years; Conradin nil but escaped hy sea from the Homan Cam- 
pagn&, to be brought to a mock and formal trial at Naples, He was 
beheadud with his boy-friend, Frederick of Austria, on 29 October 1268, 
although European opinion was shocked by the slaughter ot a royal rival 
in cold blood. Charles 11 motives were those of policy^ he could not reign 
securely while the rightful heir survived. The Tope gave consent by 
silence; his aims at least were achieved, fur, despite later transitory 
changes, any real intervention of Germany ill Italy, or danger to the 
Papacy froiii the Empire, came to an end. The prepotent* he Iiad now to 
fear was that of his French countrymen. 

It remained to ga ther in the spoils. Charles promptly re-obtained the 
Senatorship of Home, although his tenure of the office was limited to 
ten years by the Pope. As for the rebels in the Regno, they hugely sub¬ 
mitted at once, while the obstinate wore warred down. On 27 August 
1269 Lucera surrendered, and the revolt in Sicily came to an end with 
the capture and execution of Conrad Capcce in July 1270, Sporadic 
risings indeed took place almost yearly, but their importance Wftfc slight 
save as an indication of Charles 1 misrule. The king's methods were 
thorough; the rebel baronage wan replaced by a loyal French nobility 
by moans of wholesale confiscation. Otherwise, after the find vengeance, 
only ringleader* and obstinate rebel* were put to death* He moved the 
capital t# loyal Naples in the Terra di Lavoro, no great grievance to 
Palermo, for the Staufeu, too, had preferred the mainland; but his abso¬ 
lutism was more pronounced than theirs, since lie ceased to assemble the 
Parliaments which they had occasionally convoked, and tlie burden of 
his taxation steadily grew, since he needed money to realise his ambitious 
dreams. 

For those dreams his hands had been freed by the death of Pope 
Clement IV on 29 November 1268. Although the Pope held been all in 
his favour during the war w ith Conradin, and Imd even on 17 April 1268 
appointed him indefinitely imperial vicar of Tuscany, it was not likely 
that he would suffer Charles' continued intervention in the north for 
long. Charles too obviously was imitating the Stmifen scheme of rule 

1 The classical Alb* Fudtw; the battle L- uzmlly named after TaglkttfflW* the 
nearest town eo Caowtln’i line iif march. 
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over fill Italy. Then* like all Topes, he must press on the project of a 
genuine crusade in Palestine* while Charles wa* bent on the con quest of 
the schismatic Greeks of Constantinople and on peace with the Monduk 
Sultan Enihars ruler of Palestine, while he effected It. Now that the 
Holy See was vacant, Clmrle| knew that the papnlLt—Guelf we may 
now say—majority of the cardinals by no means desired a new lav and 
French master, however convinced they might lie that GhibcIHtinuii was 
to be suppressed and the Gcrnyins mid their Emperor practically ex- 
chided from Italy. It was his cue* therefore, to exploit the political, 
national, and personal divisions among the cardinal* wj as to prevent the 
formation of the two-third* majority which would sullice to elect a fresh 
Pope. He could thus utilise the interval to affirm his power in Italy, 
and to take farttoediablc action in the EasL 

In Italy success cm the whole a waited him. After a year's warfare in 
Tuscany he forced J*isa tu a peace in l£7fh and the same vmr Siena 
made submission, became G licit* and expelled the G hi bel lines* Save in 
Pisa, Cluirle* acted in concert with the Guelf noble* and bankers to whom 
he n ils so closely Ijound. His rule was mild and, ao to say, constitutional; 
he gave the harassed country peace and prosperity. In Lomhrirdv he 
extended hi* Piedmontese territoiy by the htibuiission of Turin and 
Ak-*snndria in IS-HO* while further east he became Signore of Brescia 
in 12370, and attempted to gain the like position In the other Guelf cities. 
But his demand was refused in 1 S(if>, although he obtained a kind of 
oath of allegiance. It was a serious mistake to claim it, for the house of 
Delia Torre P which held the tyranny of Milan and it* dependent towns, 
was alarmed and inclined to look for new allies, 

Charles' attention, however, during the vacancy of the papal see am 
mainly directed to his brother King Lunin 1 unwelcome onuadfc, Had tie 
Wn able, perhnpn, he would have stopped it altogether; yet he at least 
managed to make it less harmful than it might have been. Time, indeed. 
In which he hoped to maater Constantinople, was wasted, but money was 
got In August he had refused to re-establish the Staufeos 1 treaty 
with MusUnsir, the Emir of Tunis, and the latter* envoys had gone oil 
to Paris, An idea of beginning his crusade at Tunis appear* thencefor¬ 
ward to have taken root in the French king"* mind > although it was not 
finally decided to do so until the crusading fleet reached Cagliari in 
Sardinia by 11 July 1270, Charles 1 share in this decision remain* doubt¬ 
ful; yet be was due to meet hi* brother in Sicily, and seem* to have 
planned to join in the Tunisian expedition, take his profit out of it, and 
then proceed with hi* Grecian war 1 . He never met Louis IX either in 

1 Stenifefd. Ludtriip de* htifuftii Knmxzug ru&h Twtitt t Cbiipiu i fcl mi. The 
facta StornftlA ftlvoa mem to me to £ugge*fc more desire on Charitf 1 p*n for th*s 
attack on Tuub tJinti lie cciiiHiders probable. Any crusade wo* unwelcome; thut to 
Tania mtmht inerts™ the tribute Charles would nut share faints 1 ill unions m to the 
rcuvarebn of AluKhuitrir, which might abolish the tribute. 
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Sicily or Tunis; for, when lie had wrung out of the Hcguicdi sufficient 
means to arrive at Citrthagc on 25 August 1 270, he found his brother 
just dead. He at oitce Ijcciiiiic leader of the Crusade, and used it for hid 
interest. On 1 NtWtfembern treaty w"an made with ihe Emir. By it Charles 
obtained the ancient daliwqw under the Staufen, but with doubled tribute, 
payment of some arrears* and a large share of the war indemnity which 
the Emir had Lo pay. Another important danse prescribed the expulsion 
from Tunis of the dangerous fugitive Regniooli. The genuine crusader* 
might tie wroth, but Charles, with debts paid and a little money in 
hand, could proceed with his oriental project. He had long prepared for 
it. In 12(J9 his alliance with Baldwin, the Latin ex-Einperor, was 
cemented by a marriage arranged betw een his daughter and Baldwin's heir, 
Philip. In the same year a further match. Carried out in 1271+ l>ctween 
Charles* own son Philip and the heiress of William tie Villehardouin, 
Prince of Aehaia, gave Charles a prospect of direct dominion in the Moron 1 * 
Already in 1207 he had gained possession of Corfu and of the dowry 
of Manfred's captured queen in Epirus, which in 1272 was to grow into 
a kingdom of Albania. If Venice in I2G9 refused her co-operation t he 
secured the friendship of Hungary bv a double marriage-treaty, owing to 
which bis grandson, Charles Martel, long after mounted the Hungarian 
throne. In short, all seemed going well, iu spite of the delay over the 
Tunisian Crusade, till Charles on 22 November 1270 huided at Trapani, 
The next day a sudden hurricane arose anti shattered the Meet ill harbour. 
The ships and treasure for the Greek war went to the bottom: possible 
troops, from Charles" point of view, were lost in the thousands of drowned 
crusaders; mid the conquest of Now Home w as fatally deferred. 

It was now dear that the election of a Pope could no longer be avoided. 
Not only was the outcry of Western Christendom against the vacancy 
growing, but the Ghibellincs were using the time to work in Lombardy. 
King Richard of Cornwall hod long ceased to pav attention to Italy; 
his rival Alfonso X of Castile seemed at last to be taking his title of 
King of |ho Hmuins in earnest, and the Lombard GhibcUines with little 
hesitation turned to him. A Pope was required to resist him, if possible 
a French Pojie. CliJirles, therefore* accompanied his docile ncphew% 
Philip HI of France, to the unending conclave at Viterbo; but their joint 
c Gbits to obtain the election of a French Pop were unavailing. When 
the cardinal* some mouths after agreed to accept the mm illation of six 
of their number, it was found that the moderates had triumphed. An 
Italian, not a French man, was chosen y a friend! of Charles, who was yet no 
puppet, and rhieilv—what would satisfy the Oh ibel lines—a man who 
believed in the old order of Papacy and Empire and who longed to unite 
all Christendom for n crusade. Tedald Visconti of Piacenra, Archdeacon 
of IJegc, was far away in Palestine when he became Pope Gregory X on 
l Septemljer 1271. He only reached Rome on HI March 1272, iicoom- 
- I f, VpL iv, jtp, 44-1, 44{*. 
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pnnied by bis disillusioned royal vassal, He saw his policy with perfect 
dearness: there was to be a real Emperor, now that he could only be 
useful and nut dangerous; and the reunion with the schismatic Greet 
Church should be carried through as the indispensable preliminary fur 
a crusade in the Holy Land. While reunion was aimed at, Charles’ 1 
war of conquest in Greece *must remain in abeyance; he was the 
Pnpe^s creature, anil could hot resist an obviously justified command* 
But he should not be uncompensated. Within due Limits he should 
be supported in his [talitin greatness, which was after all his first 
interest* 

For the Union with the Greet Church and the settlement of the new 
order of tilings in the West, a General Council was necessary, which should 
sea! the treaty of peace after the war begun between Papacy and Empire 
at the Council of Lyons in 1245, Gregory's Council was summoned for 
Lynns also* anil in .June 127IJ the Pop set out from his residence at 
Or vie to. He hoped \o leave reconciled factions behind him in Italy, but 
in this he was thwarted. The accord he decreed In Florence on his journey 
was wrecked by Charles, to whom its execution fell, and no letter success 
attended him In Lombardy. Charles? behaviour was due to hi* estrange¬ 
ment from his suzerain. On the death of Hi chart! of Cornwall on 2 April 
1^72, the election of a new King of the Romans loomed nearer, Alfonso X 
being impossible from a German or a papal point of view. Charles 
quickly schemed to utilise the election. The French were now the leading 
nation; his nephew, the colourless Philip III, should obtain the Empire and 
the titular leadership of Europe* and this would settle at once the matter 
of Charles 1 jmsition in North Italy, where his nephew would certainly not 
oppose hint. Here Gregory' put his foot down* While exerting strong 
pressure on the German Electors to create a new King of the Romans* 
he refused* in spite of Charles 1 wrath, to recommend Philip III for their 
choice. The result was that Rudolf of Habsburg was elected on 1 October 
127ft. He sent his envoys to the Council of Lyons when it was opened 
on 7 May 1274, fl nd was gladly recognised. In return, Lie accgpt^l the 
mixlcmte Guelf views: he renounced all rights over the papal territory; 
and he admitted the permanent separation of the Regno and the Empire, 
The good Pope's object was thus attained, anil he could undertake the 
pious task of promoting friendship between Charks ami Rudolf 

A still greater triumph rewarded GregoryV brilliant diplomacy on the 
Reunion question. He used Charles* ambitions for the conquest of 
Constantinople as pressure to induce the Greek Emperor Michael 
Palaeologtis to submit to the Homan see and Western creed. At the 
same time he made it clear that diaries would not be allowed to attack 
the Eastern Empire, if the schbin were healed in time, Michael's convic¬ 
tions took rapid sliape under these threats and promises, A Greek Synod 
gave a forced approval, and accredited Greek envoys accepter] the Western 
“Fnioque^ and the papal supremacy at the Council on 6 July. It wm 
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onlv n aMn spread over the elitism of dissidents; but it sufficed to baffle 
Charley nod Gregory could hope fur a true crusade of all Christendom 1 . 

One more decree* passed on 16 J uly, was to prevent the scandal of a 
long vacancy in the Popedom. After ten days of ineffectual conclave the 
hesitating cardinal* were to be placed und|r progressive austerities Only 
with a Pope elected could they return to even tolerable comfort* It w as 
an honest endeavour to meet a public need* yet it marked Gregory's 
weakness; he put ail his trust ip the appearances of things* and thought 
that, with an Emperor* with souse sort of Pope* with a nominal Union* 
all would go nielt; but the heavy feet of his contemporaries soon trod 
through Ids painted panorama. 

The good intentions, however* of on able* high minded man bore fruit* 
humbler, perhaps, but more useful than his world-wide schemes. The 
Spanish danger in North Italy had increased. Marquess William VII of 
Montfermt had become the son-in-law of Alfonso X* and could begin a 
revolt from Charles in Piedmont and a GhibeLlinc resurgence all over 
Lombardy. More important was a consequence of Chirks* own aggressive 
ambition. r Ilie revolution of 1270 in Genoa bad placed in power the 
Ghibelline nobles supported by the popolo* Charles needed the city and 
its deet, and therefore allied with the exiled Gnelfs, He then forced on 
a war in 1273* but by sea and land was signally defeated. Now Genoa 
could admit the Spaniards into Lombardy* and she used her opportunity* 
She allied on 20 October 1274 with the west Lombard Ghibellines, 
William VII of Montferrat and Asti, who were losing to Charles' attacks, 
and transported 1000 Spanish troopers to Ijimhardy. All the Ghihelline 
cities promptly acknowledged Alfonso title, and their number grew* 
Final I v* the victory of Marquess Thomas of Saluzzo over (-hades' sene- 
schtd at Roecavjone on 10 November 1273 caused the Sicilian king to 
lose Piedmont. Hb allies* the Della Torre* had been at least luke-wann, 
and Ms supremacy ill North Italy was vanishing and being replaced by a 
less effectual dominion of Alfonso. 

But t^regory X resolved that the Spanish dominion should not be. 
In Mav 1275 he intercepted Alfonso* who was coining to lead hi* Loin - 
bard partimna* at Beaucaire at the frontier of Provence,and, after months 
of negotiation, obtained in August hb renunciation of the Ron urn king- 
ship. It waa a great surrender, but Alfonso* deserted realm of Castile 
was becoming restive, and the difficulty of reaching Italy by the route 
he had chosen was manifest* That done* the Pope could meet King 
Rudolf at Lausanne in October 1276. The King of the Romans, tuo p was 
pliable* He again confirmed all lib con cess ions; he at once sent German 
troopers to Milan to resist the Alfonsist Ghihelltnes; lie himself w ould 
runic to lx- crowned Etitperor next year, Gregory could re-enter Italy 
full of hope for an interview w r ith Charles, who a* well as Alfonso wan 


1 t L f. ittf/mj, Vat IV, fip. 010-12* 
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checkmated in Lombardy. In December he learnt that Rudolfs envoys 
were demanding the a&tl^ of allegiance iu>t only fro in the Lombard cities 
but b1$o from Romagna, according to ancient custom* The Pope* how¬ 
ever, was determined to require the litem) observance of the ancient 
charters which secured Romagna to the Papacy * and he demanded at once 
the renunciation of Rounigim from the king* The answer never reached 
hi in* for he died at Arezzo tin 12 January 1276. 

Two ephemeral Popes succeeded Gregory X* The Savoy aid Inno¬ 
cent V, who reigned from 21 .January to 22 June 1276* did little save 
refuse to sanction Charles 1 Grecian war and to arrange a peace between 
him and Genoa. The Genoese Hadrian V, who reigned from II July to 
IS August, had only time to suspend Gregorys conclave decree, which 
had worked havoc on the cardinal* in the conclave at Rome which elected 
him., Charles thus lost not only two favourable Popes but their and 
other*" votes in the next conclave. Accordingly, on IS September 1276 
Peter Jilliani, a Portuguese cardinal, was elected at Viterbo os John XXL 
He was a cheerful dilettante and left the conduct of affairs to the leading 
moderate Gtielf in the Sacred College, Cardinal John (metan Omni 
Charles in vain urged the Pope to induce the rupture of the Union, which 
might indeed be justified on account of its proved unreality* He only 
obtained the Pope's sanction for hi* acquisition of the shadowy kingdom 
of Jerusalem, now confined to Acre. Tlien .John XXI, too, died sud¬ 
denly on 20 May 12T7. A prolonged struggle began in the conclave 
between the moderate Guelfs and the pro-French party, in which the 
moderate Guelfs won by the election on 25 November of Cardinal .John 
Gaetan as Nicholas III. 

Like ao many of the Popes of Romtui birth, Nicholas possessed that 
ruler's nature, statesmanlike, patient, and masterful, which seemed to 
revive the ancient Roman spirit* Ilk temperament was thoroughly 
secular; he wok splendour-loving and a grad: builder- Hi* most patent 
fault was nepotism, which led him easily to simony; Although special 
favour to hts own relatives was natural to a Pope when each* cardinal 
belonged to a political party and was prone to independent action, and 
although Innocent IV and Gregory X had set him an example, Nicho¬ 
las Ills desire to exalt the Orsini went far Ijeyond older limits and has 
branded him as the introducer of a new disease in the Western Church. 
It affected the schemes he inherited from Gregory X: the cheeking, yet 
the m}iupen£Ati(m of, Charles of Sicily, the alliance w ith, yet the precau¬ 
tion n against, the King of the Romans, the neutral independent Papal 
State. For these aim* the clearsighted, nepotktic Pope struck out his plan 
of the four kingdoms. Charles w as to keep the Regno and be allied to 
Rudolf, hut was to be excluded from the rest of Italy and to receive the 
kingdom of Arles for hi* grandson Charles Martel in exchange. Rudolf, 
likewise, was to lose North Italy and Arle* t but in return Germany and the 
imperial title should be made hereditaiy in the Habdiurgs* The king- 
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dom of North Italy should Ixr conferred on the house of Orsim* 'thus 
the principle of nationality would be in n way admit tech In this secular 
interpretation of GregoryV. ideas, the crusade of course took a subordi¬ 
nate place, although the Pope had no notion of giving up the ecumenical 
aetU i tu* of hi s office, ( 

The lirst step was to make sure of Romagna for the Papal State. 
He at once demanded from Rudolf the renunciation of dominion there* 
The king made no resistance. He was fighting for his kingship with 
Ottokar of Uohcmuu and, as we shall see, his Lombard proteges were 
fallen. But he found it difficult to make the renunciation formal and 
irrevocable enough to satisfy the Pope, who remembered that the ancient 
donation had been treated as unmeaning far three hundred years, and it 
woa not till February 1279 that every possible guarantee was given. Still 
Nicholas was convinced of the reality of the surrender in May 127H, and 
could proceed w ith hh further design of ousting Charles from Rome anil 
TuacaJiyand of making him the ally of Rudolf. In in Id if ion to the power 
any strong-willed Pope was Imund to have over Charles, Nicholas enjoyed 
other ml vantages*. He had mastered the cardinals by a large creation, 
and was thus freer than most recent Popes; he was a native Roman, and 
could rely on his fellow-countrymen; imperialism in the old sense was 
extinct as n political forte: and lastly, Charles* power had waned after bis 
loss nf Piedmont and his defeat be Genoa, 

Lombardy, in fact, had at lost become independent with the fall of 
the house of Della Torre which had ruled Milan. The Ghibellines hod 
regained much favour in their cities, now that lhey were dissociated from 
any foreign ruler, while the Della Torre, who employed King Rudolfs 
Germans* luwl made themselves hateful by miKgovemmenti 'Die lead 
against the Milanese tyrant was taken by the Archbishop of Milan, Otto 
Visconti, whom he hud always kept in exile* The Archbishop rallied the 
G hi bidline exiles who formed the majority of the Milanese nobility, and, 
in spite of a defeat, seized on Como in November 1277* Thence lie attacked 
his foes wfith the support of moat of the countryside* and overthrew them 
im 21 January 1278 at Fkwio* The tyrant Napoleon and many of his kin 
foil into Otto’s hands* and next day Milan received the Archbishop as 
her despot. A new grouping of towns at once followed, in which Milan 
headed the GhibeJline, and Cremona the Guelf, league* and indecisive 
lighting continued for some years, chi oily concerning the possession of 
I*odi, which the remaining Della Torre made their headquarters- It was 
dangerous enough to induce the archbishop to submit to call in William VU 
of Moiitfcrmt in 1278 as Captain-General of Milan for four years. 

With Lombardy really lost, Charles was weaker than before in Tuscany. 
He had, against his wbh^ helped his Guelf allies to reconquer and further 
depre&H Fisa id 1275-6; he had also seen in Florence a new single Captain 
instituted for the Parte Gnelfa, who had in practice equal powers with 
diaries' vicar, while the feuds springing up among the Guelfs were 
cn. n. 13—% 
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impairing the stability of the whole rfgime. Nicholas had thus the 
opportunity to insist on mediating. On 24 May 1278 in a personal inter- 
view he ordered Charles to quit the Homan scnatorship on 16 September 
when hb term of office expired* and also to resign the vicariate of Tuscany 
eight days later. His commit da were obeyed, and T in reward* the Pope 
took up the question of diaries' all inn ce with Rudolf with such seal that 
in the summer of I28G the treaty was all but ready. 

Meanwhile Nicholas was eagerly contriving peace* papal suzerainty* 
and Orsini domination hi Central Italy* At Rome his action was imme¬ 
diate and characteristic. He issued a new constitution forbidding a non- 
Homan Senator; he obtained from his countrymen the direct rule of the 
Eternal City for life, becoming in this way both suzerain and grantee; 
and then he promoted his brother to the senatorial office. This had been 
an easy task, but that of reconciling the Tuscan factious and of annexing 
Romagna was hard. % Formally* indeed, Bologna and the Homagnol towns 
made no great objection to the oath of allegiance to the Pope, but they 
were not an sinus for his effective government and were tom by faction. 
The days had gone by when Bologna had dominated Romagna and 
compelled the factions to endure one another* Her trade was rapidly 
declining and she had lost in a three years" war with Venice. Then her 
nobles gut out of haunt, and in 1274 the Guelfs or Gereaiei had driven 
out the Ghibdlinca or LambcrtazzL War broke out over all Romagna* 
in which Hie GbibclUnes led by Count Guido of Montefeltro had a 
decided advantage over the Gtielfs In spite of the aid given to the latter 
by Guelfic Florence. Matters were in this stage when un 25 September 
127R Nicholas appointed one nephew, the worthy Cardinal Latino Mala- 
bronco* legate for Tuscany and Romagna* and another nephew, Rcrtold 
Urum* Rector or “Count 4 " of Romagna under him. The two patched up 
a general peace with infinite trouble* and on 8 October 1279 Cardinal 
Latino was able to arrive at Florence for his mission there. Rut in 
December the G hi belli nes were ogam driven from Bologna* and neither 
Ikrtold nor Latino hud been able to quench the resulting war or-to restore 
the short-lived papal rule* when Nicholas III died on 22 August 1280. 

In Florence, however* Cardinal Latino ameliorated the state of the 
city permanently* although* curiously enough, his actual scheme proved 
a fleeting mirage. Nicholas was made Signore on 19 Novemljcr 1279, and 
n general reconciliation and n new constitution were promulgated on 
18 January 1280. Almost nil the Ohitxdlines returned and re obtained 
a portion of their lost property* The poptila again received an organisa¬ 
tion and a Captain. Hie Forte Gudfn and its Captain remained as a 
partisan body, while the Ghibdhne* were given a similar status, if the 
Ghibellines were soon edged out of political power, they had been repa¬ 
triated for good. Further, a Council of Fourteen was net up for general 
supervision and finance. In 1282 they were replaced by the Priors of 
the Arts, who* being based on the gilds, were far more successful and 
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became the true ruler* of the eity. Thus Florence passed under the von- 
trol of the wealthy middle-class. She, at any rate, produced a government 
by the popah which could work. As if to signalise the new era, shrewd 
King Uudolf sent a vicar to Tuscany, whose vain efforts ended in small 
payments to his exchequer. The destruction of the Empire in Italy was 
illustrated by the trifling price which its claims could fetch- 

Nicholas tilled a small place in history compared with his* ambitions. 

Bis four kingdoms*scheme, nebulous always, quite vanished at bis death. 

Still he bad helped to wind up several insolvent ideals, and had main¬ 
tained the Papacy in complete independence. Ilia successor was to lose 
that independence, and to i led are an open bankruptcy* 

After his recent experience, Charles was determined to securt a pm- 
French Pope, A timely riot of the Viterbins terrorised the moderate 
Guelf cimliuals* and on 22 February 1331 the college elected t ardinnl 
Simon dc Brie Pope ns Martin IV- Their choice was a representative 
of the rising national feeling of his day. This ancient councillor of 
St Louis and negotiator Ijc tween Charles and Urban IV hated German* 
and luted his French countrymen. He was both able and irresolute, and 
thus a lit tool for Charles, Ills pontificate was a foretaste of Avignon* 

Hb subservience* indeed, proved the ruin of Charles* who had the rein 
given to his passionate ambition, for he immediately threw himself into 
the king’s arms. On obtaining the direct rule of Home for life* he made 
bis patron Senator for that period in contempt of Nicholas HTis consti¬ 
tution; and the whole Papal Stale was quickly officered by Charles 
functionaries. In Itoiimgna some success wus gained by this method, 
for, in spite of the ermhing defeat of the papal representative, John 
d'Fppe, at the head of the Guelfe, on 1 May 1282 at PftrU, the outwearied 
Ghi bell ill es laid down their amis in 1288. It seemed as if Italy was 
safe, although on 25 May ISM, near Vaprio, Archbishop Otto Visconti 
overthrew the Della Torre for a generation, and won recaptured T«ndL 
Lombardy might after all be left tn itself, with Milan, William MI, Asti, 
and the bther states to quarrel m they would. 

But Charles 1 chief wbh was freedom of action in the East. Under Nicho¬ 
las 111 the unreality of the Union and the insincerity of Michael Mil s 
adherence to it had grown very clear, but the Pope held Charles firmly 
in leash, while himself unbending in his demands on Constantinople* 

The more pliant Martin, however, immediately declared a breach by 
excommunicating the Greeks on 10 April 1381* No doubt he destroyed 
a sham; yet his motive was chiefly to open the way for Charles resur¬ 
rection of the Franco-Intin Empire, The Papacy in his lmiids had lost ^ 
its ecumenical spirit, Charles could now prepare ill earnest unce more. 

He gained the alliance of Venice for a campaign in 1263, and the Regno 
was astir with the coining war. In the long desultory bottler conflict 
with Michael in Alhuma and G reece, he had on the whole l>een a loser, but 
victory seemed sure nowthat becould bend all his powers to its attainmen t* 
cb.vi* 
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The Sicilian Vesper* 


The knowledge of his plans roused lib foes to strike in time. Charles' 
rule in the Regno had been a bitter experience for its population* His 
foreign officials and troops were insolent, his native tax-fanners uncon¬ 
trollably extortionate. His attempts at remedies were fruitless, for ho 
kept axhlSng to the burden of taxation, and was bound to foster the 
French and such as would serve them. Resides, he had no sympathy 
with the commonalty, and thought that, if he gave them peace and 
Older, and endeavoured, as he truly endeavoured, to dispense justice, he 
had done. The occasional Parliaments were no longer assembled, the 
collector he bad sworn to abolish were yearly levied. Not only m f but in 
spite of clerical exemption the amount raised in each atllccta was nearly 
doubled by 1282, And all was for an undefined w>ar ( 

The long-gathering storm burst from Aragon. Its king, Peter Ilf, waa 
the bus)Kind of Uanfred^ daughter Constance, and had long nourished 
plans for reconquering her inheritance. lie knew of the hatred felt h\ T 
the Begnicoli against Charles, and the withdrawal of Alfoi™ X and the 
independence of Lonsboitly mid Tuscany all increased his chances. He 
had for advisers two exiles from the Regno of commanding ability, John 
of Procjda and Roger Lurin. A wealthy ally, the chief need of the 
moneyless warrior-king, was at hand in the jjerson of Michael VIII, now 
in the utmost danger, and John of Prod (hi contrived the treaty between 
the two at Constantinople late in 1281* So King Peter proclaimed a 
crusade against Africa and feverishly pushed on his armaments He was 
in close touch with the malcontents ill the Regno, and especially in Sicily, 
where he meant to land* Then in 1282 he heard that he had been anti¬ 
cipated by a popular explosion. The Sicilian Vespers had taken place on 
SO March, ami Charles, his great schemes blown to air, hud lost Sicily, 
as it turned out, for ever* 

It was on Easter Monday that the Sicilian revolution, more singular 
perhaps in its successful sequel and its historical significance than in it# 
immediate circumsUnee, begott Long suflemncc had confirmed the 
French soldiery in the island in their opinion of the fatalistic si?bmissuin 
and only fitful wrath of the Sicilians, and men-at-arms mingled with 
coarse insolence among the festival-makers before the church uf Santo 
Spin to built by the English Archbishop lMiami 1 outside Palermo, A 
crowning insult, the mishandling of a young married woman on her way 
with her family to the church, roused a bystander to strike the culprit 
down. On all sides arose the cry of “Death to the FrenchJ M ; the riot 
spread to the city and continued through the night; no one who spoke 
French, man, woman or child, was spared. The insurrection and the 
massacre travelled with extraordinary speed and with the same atrocious 
vengeance throughout the island, and aonie 30(H) to 'WOO of the bated 
foreigners were slaughtered. Before the end of the month Messina had 
joined the revolt and compelled the royal vicar to leave the inland. A 
curious experiment followed; the general wish was not to receive another 
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ruler* but to copy Innocent IV's idea of vassal coin mimes subject to the 
Papacy, Such wen? set up in Palermo, Messina, and elsewhere, ranged id 
an embryonic federation. But their envoys and pray ere were sternly 
repulsed by Pope Martin, and Charles, astounded and enraged, diverted 
his armament of conquest to suppress thiitdoniedic revolt* 

On 25 July the king crossed to Sicily anil began the siege of Messina, 
the key to the island The same exaltation of hatred which hod produced 
the Vespers now led the untrained townsmen under Alainio da Ijentini 
to repair their ruinous walls and to repulse again and again Charles 
attack** But the failure uf the mediation of the cardinal-legate Gerard 
of Cremona, Bishop of Sabina, shewed that there was no choice between 
conquest and foreign aid. This was ready; for Peter 111 had landed in 
liar bury on bis simular crusade on IS June, and was demanding tithes 
ami the like concessions from the ivary Pope* In his African camp envoys 
from Sicily offered him the crown he had plotted fry, and on S3© August 
he landed at Trapani with 600 men-at-arms and 8000 almugavetiy the 
guerilla infantry whose courage ami cruelty were to be known far and 
wide* His arrival and bis fleet, one of the best in the Mediterranean, 
rendered Charles' position untenable. After a last min assault the Angevin 
idiftndoned the siege of Medina and crossed to Calabria about 2(i September 
128 & 

Beyond carrying the war into Calabria, which was to suffer for years 
from the guerilla exploits of the {ihnugaivriy soon a mixed force of 
Catalans and Sicilians, Peter I of Sicily did little in the local war. His 
rule was arbitrary'and unpopular, mid be left for Aragon in May 1388 to 
arrange for the singular ordeal by battle with 100 knights a side, in which 
Charles and he had pledged themselves to engage at Bordeaux on 1 -bine. 
Obvious insincerity marked both the exponent* of this histrionic chivalry, 
and a kern gertt of chicanery was all that they seemed to achieve* But 
probably to gain time wjis their strongest motive: Charles was gathering 
fresh forces from Pm lire; Peter wished to stave off a French invasion of 
Aragon Imd to win ground in the Regno during the delay. He hail left 
bis queen Constance regent in Sicily and Roger Xjjria as admiral of the 
joint Sicilian and Catalan ffeet. In Roger he possessed a bom naval 
commander, a tactician mid a hard-bitten fighter, a victor in every battle 
he engaged. It was Loria who deferred a new Angevin invasion by des- 
troying a part of their fleet at Malta in July 1283. The new invasion, 
however, was to be most formidable, nor was the war to be in Sicily alone. 
Pope Martin deposed Peter from Aragon, proclaimed a crusade and 
interdict against him, declared Charles of Valois, the younger son of 
Philip III of France, King of Aragon, and arranged for the conquest of 
the country by the French king in 1285. Meantime he poured money 
into diaries of Anjou's hands and relentlessly used bis spiritual weapons 
in the crusade against Sicily: Venice was placed, under interdict for 
refusing to hire out her ship. Every resource was drained for this in 
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1®4: a motley army of French and Italians was gathered; some SO 
galleys at Naples, others from Brindisi* were to meet at Ustica and convoy 
the transports! to lead them Charles himself set sail fruin Provence, 
But now came the unexpected. His eon and heir, Charles the Lame, 
Prince of Salerno, left os regcifl in the Regno, had busily earned ont the 
preparations there, but was not to move till his father came. On 5 June 
12W4, however, 1 joria appeared with seemingly few galleys in the Ifciv of 
Naples, ravaging the islands and tempting an attack, Salerno fell into 
the trap and rowed out to fight a stronger fleet Tim battle ended in lm 
capture with many nobles, and Charles of Anjou arrived at Gaeta to find 
an immediate invasion impossible and Naples rioting. He could tall his 
son cowardly priest T a fool who always chose the worse part, 11 but lie 

could not undo the event Indeed he himself wasted men and money in 
a vain siege of Reggio, and then withdrew, with forces disaffected tuid 
thinned by desertions, to Apulia for fresh preparations ind exactions, 
Mended with schemes of reform to gain the loyalty of what we may now 
call the kingdom of Naples. Hi* days, however, were numbered; his 
strength Was exhausted by a slow fever, and he died on 7 January 1285 
Foggia. He appointed his kinsman Robert, Count of Artois, an Bu!io y 
to whom the Pope gave as colleague Cardinal Gerard of Cremona, 

Charles of Anjou had failed not only in hi* wider ambitions of an 
Eastern Empire, but in his attempt to rule or guide Italy a? n papal 
champion* to be a kind of inverted 1 Ioheiistaufen* and in the mere 
maintenance of his conquest of Sicily. HU failure wju* perhaps not merely 
his own fault; for it was Hot in the power of man, not of Frederick II, 
4o unite the Italy of the Uiirlecuth century, and the national evolution 
was working towards another end. Yet his fame has suffered irredeemably 
and deservedly. He had prospered only w hen hU own way was in soma 
degree denied him, and fell a victim to his overweening ambition and in¬ 
considerate pride. A bold knight and a forceful autocrat, his immense 
efforts to subdue Sicily all miscarried largely through the disaffection 
and desertion which HU government of the Regno bad provoked, and he 
was Unaware or contemptuous of national feeling outside France and of 
the strength of the bourgeois trader. He exhausted the Regno; in North 
Italy he had ruled by faction and violence; his attempt to found a 
Mediterranean empire was a greed-begotten chimaera. Thus, in spite of 
many great qualities, his lasting work, lit for the grim face of his effigy 
on the Capitol, was that of a destroyer. He ruined the Hohcnstanfen; 
he crippled the Papacy. In South Italy he only left a new dynasty, a 
wonw? government, and a degenerating people. 

Although Charles IE was m captivity, and soon transferred to the 
aafer imprisonment of Aragon, the two regents took firm hold of the 
government. The insurrectionary movements on the mainland never 
amounted to much, and the guerilla warfare in the south made little 
progress beyond Cuhdirin. The two colleagues were steadily upheld bv the 
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Pbpe, for when Martin IV died at Perugia on £8 March 1285 his iiie- 
eessor, the Roman tkrdinid-deacon Jacopo Savelli, now Honorius IV, 
continued inevitably the fixed policy of the Curia. Sicily mm tu re turn to 
submission; the reforms in the Regno, promised and enacted by Charles the 
Lame m 1283, were confirmed; ti&wlkt^heyvTvi the four feudal aids were 
forbidden in September 1283. These concessions were perhaps the more 
ample owing to the events of the war. In Slay the great French invasion 
of Aragon began, and it seemed that Peter, at odds with his own people, 
must go down before it Yet it proved a misemble failure- The emending 
army was smitten by pestilence in the long summer siege of Girona, while 
the fleet was completely disabled by a victory of Roger Loria, Philip Ill 
retreated to die on 6 October 1285 at Perpignan. His adversary, 
however, did not long outlive him, for Peter the Great died too on 
11 November. Hth eldest son Alfonso III succeeded to Aragon, while 
Ida second son James became King of Sicily. The change was momentous, 
for though the two brothers remained allied their interests drifted apart, 
and it became clearer every year that the Sicilians must save themselves. 
Fortunately they held the sea; a surprise invasion which captured 
Agustn in May 1287 could be stifled by King James on 23 June, the 
fianic day on which the admiral Loria with smaller forces muted the 
Angevin fleet at Cos tell amiimra and bore off 42 captured galleys* What 
with truce and exhaustion, the war lapsed now for two years in spite of 
the renewed ban frum Pope Nicholas IV* It flamed tip again on the 
return of (Charles the Lame. By the mediation of Edward I of England, 
Alfonso of Aragon at Inst bought peace and security by releasing him. 
A first bargain made at Oleron in 1287 was quashed by the Pope localise 
it ceded Sicily to .bones; a vaguer second treaty at Campufranco on 
27 October 1288 mm allowed, and, leaving throe sons as hostages* Charles 
returned to he crowned by the Pope at Rieti on 19 June 1289, to the 
joy* the very transitory joy, of the Guelfk, who thought they had gained 
a "leader, Even the inconvenient obligations of CWipofranco had been 
annulled by the Pope, and war had been renewed in the Regno by James. 
It was only the imminent danger or Acre from the Mamluks which 
induced the combatants to a two- years 1 truce in August 1289; and even 
that excepted Csdahria and the nimugm eri. Thus no question was settled, 
although much was foreshitdowed; the Regno in fact was split up into 
two hostile kingdoms whose separate character remained until 1816. That 
of Sicily enjoyed a parting gleam of prosperity before it fell into turbid 
isolation. James 1 brief rule was good; sea-power gave wealth; the cir¬ 
cumstances of the revolution and the influence of Aragon provided a 
remarkable stimulus to the island parliament, with its three estates, and 
the ittatvti di Oiacovm} formed a basis for national liberties which were 
in the future to prove barren. As for Naples, ravaged, oppressed, and 
overtaxed* with foreign nobles, foreign troops, and the combined evils 
uf excessive feudalism mid corrupt bureaucracy, all exacerbated by the 
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incurable ambitious of its dynasty, it was leaving the days of Frederick 11 
further and further behind* 

It is a testimony to the failure of Charles of Anjou that it is not his 
death but the Sicilian Vespers which mark an epoch. His predominance 
and his alliance wjth the Pojh* had given some sort of unity to Italian 
history, but now each province seems to work out its own destiny with 
little effective influence, if much interference, from the others. Home 
itself soon slipped from Charles’ grasp owing to a revolt of the Oirini 
in January 1284, which led to the appointment of Roman senators. 
Pope Honoring IV could keep order )mu.w he was a native Roman, hut 
when he died on 3 April 1287 the apostolic see remained vacant for a 
yea? owing to dissensions among the cardinal* an conclave, due perhaps 
more to the mutual hatred of the Orsini and Colon nn factions who dumb 
nated the election than because they hod settled policies to promote. 
TTwir eventual choice on 22 February 1288 was a pi mis, unsellish friar. 
Jerome of Ascoli, the Cardinal-bishop of Palestrina, and once Geueml of 
the Franciscans, now Nicholas IV, had dared and survived the Roman 
fever which hod struck down six of his col leagues and put to flight the 
rat, but brave as he was, he was soon notoriously iu the hands of die 
Colonua, who under him ruled, in name at least, the congeries of towns 
and nobles which formed the Papal States. The Papacy, with its ecumenic 
claims as vigorously asserted a* ever, was getting once more dangerously 
entangled in purely local broils and family interests* 

If disunion was the chief characteristic of the Papal States, signs of 
future consolidation were visible in the next natural area to the north, 
in Toscany. Immediately after the peace of Cardinal Latmu, when 
Charles of Anjou was preparing to concentrate all his efforts in the Fast, 
Florence and her friends assured their safety and trade by putting the 
Tuscan Guelf League on a permanent basis. Florence and Lucca were 
the chiefs; Siena, Voltecra, and others the secondary allies* On the mili¬ 
tary ride the League maintained a permanent force of 500 professional 
and non-Italian men-at-arms to replace l he occasional assistance of 
Charles 1 troopens. This wa* a notable step in the decline of the ritircen 
soldier and the citizen nobility, for they were out classed and in the 
end replaced by these trained competitors!. In matter?: of trade, goods 
destined for, or coming from, any ally passed toll-free through the terri¬ 
tory of the others. Here win? a customs’ union of a sort* from which 
industrial Florence gained most. But Martin IV increased the prosperity 
of all by the hnnurial arrangements which bound the Papacy to Tuscany, 
for the collection of papal tithes wju carefully apportioned among the 
Tuscan hanking firms. It was the question of free transit which first led 
the League to join Genoa in harrying defeated Pisa; Pii^n concessions made 
it languid and obedient to a papal prohibition; complete free transit 
was a chief condition of the pence of Fuceeehio in So, too, one 

motive fur the war over Arezzo was the security of the road to Rome* 
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Pisa was fatally hampered by her situation in Tuscany, but bur true 
interests were seaward, and her deadliest enemy Genoa, whom she bad 
the misfortune to rival not only in the Levant but in the rich islands 
they wished to exploit at their doors. Neither dty wished to do more 
than stand profitably neutral m the war pf the Vespers; in these years 
they fought their own quarrel to a finish, Genoa under her two aristo¬ 
cratic GhibeUine Captains was more united, Jess exposed to attack, and 
won. Op 6 August 1281 the Captain Oberto Daria lured out the Pisan 
fleet to fight against odds by the island of Mdorio, and tliere destroyed it. 
Over 90(10 prisoners were taken to Genoese dungeons; Pisa was ruined, 
for, if fresh galleys could be built, the loss m men was irreplaceable. 
None the less she fought gallantly against the ring of foes. The hitter 
terms of peace wrung from her semi-tyrant, Count LTgolinu, were among 
the causes in 1288 of his fall and tragic end. The temporary autocracy 
of Count Guido of Montefcltro which followed coijjd shew his brilliant 
talents, but could not avert the inevitable loss of Sardinia and decline. 
Thus the third competitor among the maritime states fell out of the 
running, and Venice and Genoa were left to struggle, while Italy was the 
poorer of a centre of her civilisation. 

The tendency to form larger territorial units, dictated in some degree 
bv geography, and the ever-growing inclination to tyranny, which might 
give peace, efficiency, and equality, were clearly visible among the Lombard 
cities, which wished for liberty and autonomy hut could neither keep 
nor give them. The first instance of composite dominions had been given 
bv the wi-diMmt imperial deputies like Pelavirini, followed by the smaller 
coagulation of towns under the Della Torre; now we find a great inde- 
peiulent war-lord attempting the same thing. William VII “Lcmgsword” 
of Mootfcrrat was much in request and much dreaded for his force of 
warlike vassals; and with the fall of the Tomnni in 1278, combined 
with the fact that they remained strong and dangerous, his day seemed 
to have come. He ruled Ivrea, Turin, Alessandria, Tortona, Acqui, and 
Cnsftle in his native West Lombardy; he became Captain-General of 
Milan, Pavia, Vercelli, Novara, Cotno, Verona, and Mantua, But this 
dominion was more apparent than real. He was a baron with no roots 
even in his own towns, while in most he was merely an ally of the true 
tyrant or native faction. Add to this that he was more of an intriguer 
than a warrior, and that his campaigns were games of bluff’, and the 
temporary character of his state becomes clear. In 1280 he was kid¬ 
napped by Thomas, the heir of Savoy, in the course of tut attempt to 
partition the Savoyard lands In Piedmont, and was forced to surrender 
Turin to his raptor. At Christ mas 1282 the Archbishop Otto Visconti sud¬ 
denly turned him out of Milan, nud the western cities followed suit. In 
the consequent hostilities the Torrium played a fighting part, but not so 
the marquess, who preferred raids on the powerful coalition of Milan, 
Pavia, Brescia, Piuecnm, Cremona, Genoa, and Asti arrayed against him. 
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Hi-p most striking success waj the acquisition nf Pavia in Iil80 bv in¬ 
geniously gaining over her army to his side, Then in V29i) he himself 
wn& treacherously seized by the Ak^simdrkns, find like Napoleon delb 
Torre was only released by death fro ns the iron cage which was his prison. 
His dominion at once broke up and his young son was deprived of Mont- 
fermt by Mat ten Visconti Citv-tyninnles were now the order of Lhe day, 
yet w ith n tendency of Milan, the natural metropolis, to encroach on and 
overawe the others. At Milan Itself the Archbishop contrived the ejec¬ 
tion of his great-nephew, the wise Mflttro, ns Captain of the popoin, 
mid Novara and Yereclli gave him the same office, Alberto Seotti ruled over 
Piaceiusi; Pinanionte Bonnrmlsi over Mantua. Incurable faction strife in¬ 
duced first Modena and then Reggio to elect tJie tyrant of Ferrara* Ubtzzo, 
Marquess of Estc, m their mgnore ; tints the natural outlets of the Po 
valley to the east were altogether in the tame hands. It was beginning 
to need exceptiomd^trcum-tiincfo to maintain a city free. 

1L al y th us preset tied ini 2[H) a n lowi ie of d i v cise * h \ t e> The e florid of Lhc 
Emperors, of Manfred, and of Charles of Anjou to unite the land had all 
alike failed. That of the Popes to divide and supervise it was likewise no 
success, although defeat was. yet to come; and this political enterprise was 
proving ever more disastrous to their spiritual influence over Europe. The 
Sicilians had given an example of revolt against their secular pretensions, 
and for the time the prestige of Lhe Papacy was bound up with the 
dubious subjection of the island. Meantime anarchic communes in the 
Papal State, prosperous republics in Tuscany * city-tyrant* in Lombardy! 
feudal iiionamines in Naples mid beneath the Western Alps, European 
sea-powers in Venice and Genoa, ail josLied one another, 'file lust period 
of the Italian Middle Age, that of independent national development 
round sharply differentsated provincial centres, had begun. 
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ENGLAND: RICHARD I ANI) JOHN 

*i_a yi } shared the influence of the gi^t changes which marked the 
age of Innocent III and Philip Augustus. A period of adventure pulsed 
into a period of order* In spite of Ins regard for custom, Henry II was 
a constructive statesman; but during the reigns of his sons hi* bold ex¬ 
periments underwent Lhe process of development, definition, and tentative 
change. On tlie one hand, I lie power of the central government itiereased; 
judicial^ military f and financial measures brought the resources of feudalism 
under the control of the Crown; ;i series of elaborate inquiries into the 
distribution of property and income added to the information 
by the officers uf t he Exchequer^ departmental bpaiiiek-« became more 
socialised and official records were hull more nmneruiih and liettor pre¬ 
served. Tin- accession of Richard : was accepted later as the limit of 
legal memory* On the other band, during tiie quarter of a century which 
preceded the Great Charter, the theory of royal responsibility received 
practical expression. The separation of England from Normandy anil 
Anjou brought the king face to face with forces which henceforw ard wore 
to have a national significance* The king w as now not king of the English, 
but king of England, the great vavals were English barons; feudal cus¬ 
tom, the adjustments between secular and spiritual authority, the writs 
and practices of the Curia Regis combined to liecome the law' of England. 
When King John strained the instrument of government and disrega hied 
custom T he was met by an opposition which, although it was feudal in 
form and temper, gave expression for the first time since the conquest to 
English opinion. 

John's self-confidence wan doubtless strengthened by the event* of his 
brother's reign, During the life-time of Richard I the work of Henry II 
was submitted to a severe test. It survived the civil disturbance^ of the 
opening years* enabled, the government to collect an etuirmous ransom, 
and to respond to the inceasant demands for men, stores, and supplies 
during the later war between Richard and Philip Augustus, the success 
of English udimnbtmtion was the more remarkable from the fact that, 
four or five mouths excepted, the king was absent from England through¬ 
out his reign. The history of England between 1189 and 1199 ia really 
concerned with the activities in the first place of WilBam Ixmgehanip, 
and afterwards of Hubert Walter* The latter wils the ruler of England 
during the French war, and, while he was assisting Richard to hold fab 
own, develop'd Hcnrv IFs maefamery in every pari. 

Richard was owned king on 3 September 1189, at Westminster* 
The order of the stately ceremony, which seems to have become a pre- 
cedent* was afterwards preserved among the documents in the treasury, 
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and is reported by the chronicler of the “deeds of King Richard." 
Richard was of & free and impetuous disposition in all his ways. He 
loved magnificence, wjis generous and magnanimous when he desired to 
reward or to please, made his plans on a large reckless scale, plundered 
boldly, and was openly avariiious, He had n passion for organisation, 
building! and fighting, but he had little foresight or stability. The act 
uf arrangement, of putting things into order * interested him more than 
the mamtenancc of order. Within a few months of his accession he had 
overhauled the administration of his dominions, settled his relations 
with the King of Scotland and the princes of Wales, made several bar¬ 
gains with Philip Augustus, collected a fleets issued coties of regulations 
for the crusaders, and ordered an eijuitable change in the English custom 
with regard to wreckage. The organisation of England was commenced 
before Richard had arrived. His mother,Queen Eleanor, whn was acting 
probably under the id i recti on of William the Marahal, issued a procla¬ 
mation of amnesty for those who had been illegally imprisoned 1 and 
ordered oil free men to take the oath of allegiance to Richard. In Nor- 
ituuidv Richard endowed his brother John wiIh. the county of Mortain 
and large English estates* After his coronation, in a series of great 
councils held at the abbey of FSpewelf (near the hunting lodge at Ged- 
dington in Northamptonshire)* London, or Canterbury, and at liur in 
Normandy, he filled the vacant hi-hopne* and abbeys, appointed sheriffs, 
received the homage of WilUain of Scotland, and provided for tho regency 
in England during his absence on crusade. 

Throughout his English prugrte>s with its pomp and display Richard 
had tnade it clear that his immediate object was the Crusade. He had 
come to England to be crowded, and he stayed only long enough to 
collect a vast treasure and to make arrangements for the government. 
On the lowest computation the treasure left by Henry amounted to 
100,000 marks, or about three time* the animal revenue. Richard fire 
creased this sum by his exactions from the retiring, as well as the new r 
official* and sheriff*. Henry IIN great justiciar, Rnnulf GIaiml» was 
plundered on giving up the justieinrship and the county nf Yorkshire* 
Hi shop Hugh of Durham bought the funner office and the county of 
Northumberland. William Longduunp, the new Hi shop of Ely, paid 
three thousand marks for the chancery, and Godfrey de Lucy, the new 
RLshop of Winchester, got the treasures of his church, the custody of 
the castle, and the sheriffdom nf Hampshire for three thousand pounds. 
Other sheriffs paid similar sums. For the relaxation of the fund terms 

* ijfcjfa HtnritH rt Iticardi, ed. Stablw, u r pp. 74—3; cf. Ma^tm Carta Cbmmewum re 
funI pp. 114-4. 

1 The Pipe Rail af 1 Richard 1 ubewn that J&tm received the revenue* of tha 
tirtrnni&H of Gloupster ah*! nf Lancaster fur the lust quarter uf the ymr einlihji 
MirhatitnM l IS0. Tkt t Gfwrf folio/ tht IHp* for Me firtf yrnr if A'm* Riekani th? 
/Trji* ed. lliuiterj pp. 7j 18- 
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Tnaek 1 in 1175 the King of Scot, 1 ; paid J?i0,000* liichard's Settlement of 
hin kingdom wna based, therefore, upon a series of financial bargain.^ and 
suffered in consequence. The king hud hard I v turned his back before all 
sorts of local feuds and conflicting interest* began to reveal themsdves- 
During his slow journey to the East, he wp forced to compose difficulties 
which at a distance he could hardly understand:. His instructions were 
so hypothetical and coil flic ting that they have been the despair of histo¬ 
rians. In October 1193 the news from home made him decide to return. 

At tir^t sight the arrangements for the government of England during 
the king'* absence seem statesmanlike. The Crusade withdrew from 
England some of its ablest and most prominent nun, including Glanvil 
ami Baldwin the Archbishop of Canterbury; but [Iichard left behind a 
large number of his fathers trained servants. Ely his first arrange:ment 
the Earl of E.v*cx and the Bishop of Durham were to be judicial, snp- 
purled by a filial 1 group of advisers. All these meji, together with the 
sheriffs in the midland and south-eastern counties, the kirons of Ihu 
Exchequer, and the justices, were experienced administrators. After the 
deatli of the Earl of Ev^ex, William l^mgchamp She new chancellor 
was associated with the Bishop of Durham, and finally, when the two 
bishops were seen to be ill-mated colleagues, Richard gave the supreme 
position to the chancellor* The chancellor wok to act a- justiciar, while 
Bishop Hugh was to be justiciar in the north of England and castellan 
of Windsor in the south. The eolleagiies of the chancel I nr, forming with 
him n council of state, were the marshal, now Earl of Pembroke, Geoffrey 
Fibs Peter, Hugh Ikrdolf, and William Brewer* In one of his letters Bie 
king describes them As apparrt, and they were evidently intended to 
occupy a posit ion above the other justices and officials of the Exchequer* 
It is clear, however, that the Exchequer was regarded hs the seat of 
government \ In the absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury the chan¬ 
cellor wasj at the king's request, created papa! legate by Pope Clement II I h 
Upstart though he wa 3 s Lmigchanip was thus p]aml in a position to 
control, in addition to the secular administration, the powerful episco¬ 
pate which now existed in England, As a Ired precaution, Ricltard 
imposed an oath ijjkjii his brothers ilulin and Geoffrey that they would 
not enter England for three years* Unfortunately John was released 
almost immediately from this obligation. 

The position allowed to Count John was, indeed, the chief cause of 
danger, and illustrates the defects of Richard's policy* Richard and his 
mother were strange to English administration and dealt with English 
needs according to Poitevin mther than Anglo-Norman tradition. As 
Duke of Aquitaine Richard had achieved some aurcess by a combination 
of strong administrative measures such os the appointment of vigorous 

1 See Richard of in Hewlett, Chranufr* qfthr Ftt^i ^ Strpfim ± Ift*nry If 

ami RicJktrd I, ill, pp. 380* 3U0j cf. Hovdcn, m, p, Itb 
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officials, castle-building mid a reform of the coinage*with the old policy 
of playing ulF urns local interest against another. In England, so long as 
he had a good central admit list ration , he saw nothing impolitic in the 
formation of strong local interests. He allowed his brother to form a 
state within a state, for he accustomed to independent vassal* like 
the Counts of Iji Marche and Angoulcme, John had Lis ouu iuhisL 
rustmtion* which was a counterpart to that of the English chancery and 
exchequer. The royal official* and judges did not enter his shires^ Derby 
and Nottingham, Somerset, Dorset, Devon and Cornwall, nor I he county 
and honour of Lancaster, nor the honour* of Peverel* the Peak, Tic khill on 
tile borders of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, Marlborough and End- 
gershall in Wiltshire, nnr the great honour of Giamorgan which pertained 
lo the Gloucester inheritance. These jurisdictions Wert* instil 1194 , ex- 
emptetl from the direction of the central government In addition, John 
wos lord of the lands and rights of the earldom of Gloucester, of the 
honour of Wallingford in Berkshire, and Eye in Suffolk* and many other 
lands id the midlands. He also held the revenue ol the forests of Andover 
and Sherwood It is true that Richard had taken the precaution to retain 
in his own hands some of the most important castles in this demesne. 
The grant of the shire* included financial and judicial rights, hut not the 
wardcndiip of the easily of Noil ingham, Exeter, and Launceston* The 
castles of Tickhill, Gloucester, Eye, and Wallingford were also reset red. 
On the other hfind, the king had sold many counties, including the custody 
of his most important castles, to great local personages who would be 
tempted to take sidtis with John in the event of a dispute. When the 
chancellor was placed at the head of affairs, the dose connexion, m care¬ 
fully elaborated liy Henry II, between central and local government 
hardly existed beyond the home counties. Moreover* the Church in 
England was disturb'd by serious disputes. 

Will [am Lungchaiiip, lii spite of hi* triple position fl* legate, chan¬ 
cellor, and justiciar, wo* not equal to the task which Richard hail given 
him* Hi* father was not of noble origin* and in spite of his English 
connexions and lauds, he was regarded a* an Outrider. His appearance 
wa* by no means impressive, while his demeanour was overbearing and 
hi* style of living extravagant* He openly expressed Ids contempt for 
provincial English society, and he neglected to take the ad vice of hits 
colleagues. As legate, he annoyed the English clergy by his autocratic 
bearing and his excessive demands upon their hospitality^ m elmncel]or p 
in possesacn of the king's seal, he claimed to control the executive and 
the disposition of the revenue 1 . Not unnaturally he speedily found him¬ 
self opposed by clergy and baron* alike* His considerable ability and 
foresight were disregarded by men who, stirred by political annoyunco 
and soda] prejudice, saw in liim only on ugly distorted foreigner of 

* Vt the phrase iurt cantietiariat in his letter of | tiH> |r> Walter 
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servile origin and lwid manners, II is earliest actions illustrate both Ins 
insight and his imprudent He was determined that there should be 
no dual govern men t, Sure of the king^ coufldeaR-t, lie decided to secure 
without delayer ninth power as possible. Thu custlcs were the strategic 
points Richard had entrusted the TowJt of London to him, and he 
had ordered a deep fosse to lx- dug about it. The chief royal strongholds 
outside London were Winchested Windsor* York* Lincoln, and Dover. 
M'lie last named was under the control of his brother-in-law, but the re*t 
were held by otBriab wdiu were either dangerous or had ceased to be in 
close touch w ith the central governmenh The chancellor took Winchester 
from the bishop, Windsor from Bishop Hugh of Durham, and York 
from it? castellan, 'llic Bishop of Durham, in spite of the kb ig’s grunts* w as 
furiherdepri vedof his political power and detained in his manor of I louden. 
The sheriff of York shared the fate of the castellan cm the ground that 
they had both been implicated in the recent mossqcn'nf the Jews. 

% these measures the chancellor bod widened the area under the 
direct control of his administration; mid T if ho luid acted with more 
caution, he might have firmly established Inmself, for at first he seems 
to have had his colleagues with him. IkiL his semi-regal progresses* and 
his style of arrogant self-confidence* rapidly forced opposition to express 
itself. Complaints went to Richard before the end of 1190* anil early in 
1191 his cncmit> found a bosEs for attack. Queen Eleanor left England 
in order to negotiate and prepare for Richard 1 * marriage to Berengoriu 
of Navarre; and John arrived shortly Indore her departure. The count 
immediately became a centre of intrigue. The unscrupidoiLs Hugh of 
Nonant, Bishop of Coventry* who was sheriff of the three counties of 
fjcjccster* Stafford, and Warwick, lying between John's honours in 
Gloucester and Derby, became his furious partisan. The sheriff" of 
Liucolnshire, Gerard of Cainvulle, was n still more useful ally* Gerard 
had bought ln> shire and was permitted to retain the custody of the 
cattle of Lincoln which was hereditary in the family of his wife, Nicolan 

- # r 

of I-a Kaye. After the cheek given to the Bishop of Dunham and the 
downfall of the sheriff' and castellan in York, he was the obvious lender 
of independent action in the nor Lis of England, In the days of King 
Stephen* the building of unlicensed castles and the abuse and usurpation 
of oiliciEd power had been the main activities of the lawless dement 
among the baronage; and the chancellor laid grind reason to believe that 
these anarchical tendencies were reviving. He si nick at Gerard as the 
mo*t prominent official among the suspected party, According to the 
charges brought against him after the king's return, Gerard had allowed 
Lincoln Castle to become a refuge Tor highwaymen who robbed the iHer- 
chants on their way to Stamford fair; and hud afterwards been guilty of 
treason in refusing* uu the ground that he had done homage to John* to 
appear before the king's justices. Early in July 1191 the chancellor 
marched to bike possession of Lincoln, 
o, tfiHHfL vpt vj, <sa, vn. 
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The move against Lincoln was the signal fur open conflict iK-twetn 
John and the chancellor. During the spring of this year several great isstics 
hiui been raised. The news bad reached England that, through the death 
of Archbishop Baldwin before Acte, the see of Canterbury won vacant. 
The succession Immediately Became the chief concern of the English 
clergy; if the chancellor became archbishop* hi* |H»it ion would lie greatly 
strengthened; if he did not* his position as legate might be seriously 
weakened. The dangerous question uf the summon to the throne had 
jilso been reopened, ^luee his aecc-ssion Hi chard had gradually declaim! 
his preference fur Arthur* th e son of his 1 1 ear l brother LeoHrey oi Brit¬ 
tany* and in his treaties with Tun cm I of Sicily and Philip oi France 
at Messina he definitely put him forward as Ids heir. But John could 
not Ik expected to acquiesce in this arrangement* it is significant that 
about tbit time the chancellor secured the adhesion of the King of Scots 
to Arthur’s sucet-ssiVri* and before his advance on Lincoln had suppressed 
a mysterious rning in Herefordshire, where Roger of Mortimer, lord of 
Wignmrc, a neighbour of John in the Welsh March, had been in¬ 
triguing with the Welsh princut*. Disputes had also arisen between "John 
and the government with regard to the castles and revenue# claimed by 
John as part of Ids demesne. When the chancellor struck at Gerard of 
CamviJIe* John shewed his power by securing from their castellans the 
surrender of Nottingham and Tick hill. Longehamp had to turn aside, 
and* after some angry exchanges of defiance* temporary agreement was 
reached at Winchester on ^ July* by the arbitration of barons and 
knights ehOM.il from each side. The most important clause in this agree¬ 
ment was the chancellor^ promise that he would do his best to secure the 
(succession for Join* in the event of the king’s death. 

Up to a point the chancellor had been able to pose as the champion 
of order against rebellion and treachery* but from the spring of 1191 hU 
authority rapidly decreztsed. On SIT April, before the crisis had come 
to a head* Walter of Coutances, the Archbishop of Rouen, landed 
in EnghiiieL He lu*d beeo released from Ik in cruftiding vows and sent 
hEn B k by Hicliard from Messina to watch u Ifairs and if necessary to act. 
The king had no desire to displace the channellor* and for some bine the 
archbishop used hm large experience as an administrator to encourage 
good relations between Longdump and John. i )n #8 July, after a revival 
of the dispute about Gerard uf Cam vi lie, he agisted in I he settlement 
made at Winchester. Yet there is no doubt that his presence gave con¬ 
fidence tu the large number of bishops and barons whose sympathies 
were with John, but whose fears and sense of loyalty gave strength to an 
authorised government. Bs general consent John wus the rightful heir 
of Richards and if his influence in the cause of order could 1 k b secured by 
the recognition of hLs claim, the liaroans were prepared to recognise him. 
The chancellors record wits by rso means unblemished; be hud favoured 
his kinsmen, disregarded hits colleague^ and squandered the revenue w hich 
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caqHjfrpm ecclesiastical sources 1 * The history of the negotiation* prior 
to the end of July shew* that In the opinion of his own supjjorfcer* he had 
acted rashly, if not unjustly. He was losing the support even of the 
financial interests in London. Amongst the clergy it was soon known 
that the Archbishop of Uoucn Imd powers¥rom the king io proceed with 
the election to the see of l!unttrbury. The recent death of the Pope had 
put mi end to the chancellor** legatme authority, and the lead was now 
taken by Walter of CoulsitCBL 

The opportunity of getting rid of the chancellor was given by his 
* Inter UfdiemU, wife of the oistellan of Dover- In September 1191 
Archbishop Geoffrey, the half-brother of King Richard mid John, came 
to England. Like Walter of Cdutances, Geoffrey had in Id* time been 
head of the chancery, and immediately after Ins father's dentil the king 
li.nl accural his election Aft Archbishop of York. The election haul raised 
a violent storm of opposition, led by Hugh of Durhaflu and Geoffrey had 
only recently succeeded in obtaining papal recognition. In August he 
was consecrated at Tours; m September he boldly came to England* 
relying perhaps on the friendship of his old servant, the chancellor, whom 
he had introduced to official life- But the chancellor had no desire to 
see in England yet another element of discord, and ordered the castellan of 
Dover to prevent his entry. In the filistiHc of her h unhand, Richeuda, who 
would seem to Ijave esaedfd her instructions, hud the arch bishop dragged 
from the priory church of St Martin and imprisoned in the castle of 
Dover. The consequences of this outrage were rapid and dramatic. The 
saintly Hugh of Lincoln and the intriguing Hugh of Coventry joined in 
denunciation of the act of sacrilege. A pamphlet warfare was opened 
against the chancellor, who in vain repudiated his sisters action- His 
colleagues deserted their shire* to join John at Reading. Longclianip, 
after some shuffling, agreed to submit himself to trial, but hearing that 
John's forces w ere preparing to occupy London, he turned hack from the 
meeting-place and took refuge in the Tower. He found that all resist* 
ante would lie useless and, lifter a scries of ignominious adventures, left 
the country at the t?ud of October, 

Longchamp^ career in England deserve* attention because it shews 
how easily the system of government, through wliich Henry 11 had been 
able to concentrate his power, could lie undermined. The event* which 
fu-l-lowcd the chancellor's flight are significant because they reveal the 
Great Council acting alone for the first time in English political history. 
Under the guidance of administrators trained in the ideas of Henry U, it 
assumed the direction of affairs in the interest of the State. 

Coorit John, the Archbishop of Rouen, the Marshal, and the citizens 
of London had combined to depose the chancellor. They found the 
authority for their action in a letter, dated from Messina on 20 February, 

1 ilowflktii, uj, |i. I9X There is a su^gcdtioia of juilhlal abuses ia the compact of 
July 1101 (Ibid. m r p. K 30). 
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which was produced by the archbishop in u Great Council held at St Paul's, 
In this letter the ting authorised the marshal and his colleagues to recog¬ 
nise the archbishop as justiciar in case of necessity. All parties benefited 
by the new settlement. The batons, it would seem, took an oath of alle¬ 
giance to John and recognififd his right to succeed his brother. The 
archbishop became justiciar and was careful to act with the advice of the 
marshal and hi& colleagues* The citizens of London secured general 
recognition for their commune, the rights of self-government which they 
hail asserted some time before. The recognition of John and the com¬ 
mune is open to criticism; hut the government established by the Great 
Council administered England with success during two ven - critical years. 
Tile services rendered at this time by the archbishop^ colleagues should 
not be underrated. It is riot surprising that they hesitated long before 
they joined in the attack upon the chancellor and allowed him to lie 
deprived of the gix-Jtt seal. I-oiigchamp had been hfObd with very great 
powers, his loyalty to Richard was unquestioned, and he hail a con¬ 
siderable following. Although, according to Roger of Howden, his 
deposition was Approved by the king, he did not lose royal favour* i-ater, 
he was mainly responsible for the arrangement with the Emperor by 
which Iliclmrd was released ; and he was entrusted with important work 
until his death* It is significant, therefore, that Richard did not blame 
the marshal and hie colleagues for t heir action, nicy had kept the peace 
between the various English interests, directed the verdict of the Great 
Council, and rehabilitated the justiciarship, The offices of justiciar and 
chaiieeHor were never again combined, nor did the chancellor resume the 
chief place among the great officers of state until the end of the nest 
century 1 * 

Returning pilgrims brought news at the end of 1192 that King Richard 
was on his way home. They had seen his ships arrive at Brindisi, if he 
had arrived safely,he would have found that the crisis which had hurried his 
return was over* He would have been welcomed by a united family and 
a successful administration, which* both in England and Normandy, had 
held its own against the intrigues of Philip Augustus, The news of his 
capture by the Duke of Austria at once disturbed the apparent harmony. 
All the latent anxieties of .John were revealed* In his treacherous nature 
his reason was always at the mercy of his passions. At one time cynical 
and lethargic, at another full of impatient energy, lie was the instant 
victim of suspicion* He had hoped that his brother would not return; 
now- at the lost moment he might prevent him. He had feared lest his 
claims to the succession might not tie recognised; now he would end his 
fears. As he hurried to confer with the King of France, he was invited 
by the seneschal and barons qf Normandy to deliberate with, them 

1 Lou^duimp ceased to hare control of tlie seal in July 1 ly4 (EHE, xxitn p. 220)* 
All bU rarlier aptmm renuiined faithful tn Rii-liuril ami Uie mw government, with 
l]^ pdflcnhlfi e^cepLiuu uf H ugh Bardolf (Cjf, HuwdeUj w, p* 241.) 
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upon I'm[' itii.h of defending the: duchy, He insisted upon an oath of 
fealty which they properly refereed. He agreed with Philip upon the 
division of hi* future dominions, returned to England with a band of 
mercenaries, collected a body of Welshmen, occujaed Windsor and Wal¬ 
lingford, and claimed recognition jis King t)f England. Richard, he said, 
was dead. The Archbishop of Rouen stood firm. The coasts were care¬ 
fully guarded against the invasion prepared by the King of France, and 
in England John** force* soon began to give way. In April 1193 the 
strain was released. Hubert Walter, the Pi shop of Salisbury, arrived 
with the news that Richard was alive, in the custody of the Emperor 
Henry VI. John laid to make the best terms that he could, and when, 
early in July* he heart! that “the cievil was loosed, 11 fcjir assailed him and 
he fled to Philip again. 

Hi chard, however, was not yet free, although the terms of his release 
had lieen arranged. If John had shewn the *ligl|test loyalty to his 
brother, he would have been perfectly .^ife, for, as late as 9 July, Richards 
envoys arranged a treaty with Philip at Mantes which included in its 
terms the restoration of John to the dignited appanage grmatefl to him 
before the Ling had left fur the East, Now the count had gone too far. 
Thu Normans would have nothing to do with him, ami he became the 
eager accomplice of Philip, who* encouraged by the delay of Richard's 
release, strove his utmost to induce the Emperor to keep the King of 
England in captivity. John decided to hold his own in England, but bin 
plzitis were revealed through the boontings of a, confidential clerk. By 
this time, early in the year 1194, Richard weis on his way home, When 
he arrived, he found tliat Hubert Walter, the Bishop of Durliam, and 
their colleagues bid stifled all danger. Of John's castle* only Tick hi II and 
Nottingham held out. Tickhill was surrendered in a few days, and on 
$8 March Richard, lighting, unknown to the Ixssieged, in a coat of 
light mail and all iron rap, hail the pleasure of sharing in the capture 
of Nottingham* 

After the surrender of the castle of Nottingham, Richard held a Great 
Council, at which he began to deal with the pressing bonnes of the 
State. On 17 April, the Sunday after Easter, he wort his crown with 
peculiar ceremony in the cathedral of Winchester, and received the blessing 
of the new Archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert Walter, Ibis ceremony, 
“intermediate between a coronation and a crown -wearing,*' was intended 
to emphasise the complete restoration of the royal dignity after the 
hum illation of imprisonment: and it followed the order oliserved on u 
.similar occasion in 1141 after Stephen's captivity. If it is true that 
Richard had acknowledged the lordship of the Emperor and tliat there 
was sonic doubt whether England was not a vassal-state, the re-coronation 
was particularly necessary. Between the ceremony and hi* departure, 
which was delayed by contrary winds until IS May, the king continued 
hiss arrangement for the government of England* On the second day of 
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the council at Nottingham (31 March), John and the Bhliop of Coventry 
had cited to appear within forty days. According to some suthori- 
ties * John was actually duinlic H ied and his possessions wen? retained in the 
king's hands; if, however* these measures were taken* they soon lost effect. 
But the king's chief concern froa to collect men and money for his war 
against Philip Augustus. A great part of his ransom had just been col¬ 
lected in order to secure his release; the government had levied an aid of 
twenty shillings cm the knight's fee and had taken a fourth of all lay and 
ecclesiastical revenues* the wool of the Cistercians and of the Order of 
Seuipringham for one year, and the treasures of the churches. Bui the 
country had still to make up her full share of the total 150,€00 marks 
exacted by the Emperor. At the same time, the danger from Philip was 
pressing, and at Nottingham Richard demanded a land-tax of two shil¬ 
lings on the earumte* another contribution from the Cistercians, and a 
third of the knight^servxee owed by his tenants. Money was also raised 
bv the sale of office^ fines, and ransoms from Johns supporters and by 
“girt** 1 paid “for joy at the king's return/" Hence it happened that the 
Bishop of Coventry, scoundrel though he wm, Gerard of Gunville, and 
most of the other rebel* had soon bought their pardons, John himself 
was the chief sufferer, for it would have been both expensive and im¬ 
politic to reinstate him completely. A personal reconciliation lie tween 
the brothers in Normandy was followed in the autumn of 1195 by the 
restoration to John of the honour* of Mortain* Gloucester, and Rye; 
but he was not permitted to control a single castle, and the Exchequer 
recovered ltd authority m the English shires which had been granted to 
him in 1189. 

Richard had resumed control of English affairs even in his irksome 
captivity. He held hi»court at the various places, Spires, Trifolfi* H agenau, 
Wornii* when* he was detained: and the Germans were astonished at the 
number of his visitors. Richard she wed no special favour to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen and his English colleagues. The archbishop was 
summoned to Germany at the end nf 1193, and was succeeded by Hubert 
Walter, who hod shortly before been elected Archbishop of Canterbury 
About the name time, the other justices ceased to exercise their authority 
as appattt* Their last act was the collection of the royal ransom 1 , On 
his departure for Normandy in 1194, England was left in charge of Hubert 
Walter, and the traditional system of government* by which a chief 
justiciar executed the commands of an absent but accessible king and 
supervised the administration of justice and finance, was restored, 

1 1 law den, in, ji. 225. William Brewer bad already joined the king in Jane WHd. 
p, 21 ft). In a letter nf H+ April 1 Hfch&nl wrota, not to the Arxbbtehop at Hon to, 
but to Queen Eleanor and I he justices (Hmt. p. 200), but the archbishop did not cco&e 
to waive Impatient orders from him (f/iri. tft ff, k Matfehai f l 10003), There ^mt 
to be no ground for the view of Stubbs that, by change* iei Ibo Bhercffdoma, Rbhurd 
desired tn Fxpre** disapproval of lb* justices (Can*. i p p. 542; contrast /Wtf, &s 

G. hr 10092 C). 
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The gtentnesi of Hubert Walter is not yet fully recognised. Papal 
legate from justSciar until the middle of 1198* he possessed most 
of the powers at which William T^ngchnmp had aimed. His strength of 
character, Ingenuity, and a natural insight Into detail which hid legal 
training hod quickened* made him more t^nn equal to bin petition. He 
had been trained in the household of the justiciar Ramil f Glanvil, whose 
wife was Hubert's mint. In 1186 he became dean of York and seems to 
have passed before 1189 to inure direct attendance upon the king in the 
chancery. If, as a high authority suggested, he was the author of the tract 
upon the laws of England {leges Angticanae) usually ascrilierf to Gknvil, 
he had acquired in his uncle's service a profound and orderly understanding 
of Anglo-Norman administration, a dear condie style, and some knowledge 
of Roman law. As Bishop of Salisbury* he preceded lliehard on the crusade 
and speedily became the most useful if not the motit important person in 
the English camp. Among other services he deviled a system of poor 
relief for the benefit of needy crusader*. His appointment ns archbishop 
and afterwards as justiciar proves Richard's admiration for him. He was 
not a particularly religions man, not very learned, nor of strict moral life. 
He was fond of power and wealth. His secular outlook was the despair 
of that unyielding ecclesiastic, St Hugh of Lincoln; his indifference to 
the new culture and his suspicion of the cosmopolitan tendencies in the 
law- and practice of the Church stirred the hatred of such men as Gerald 
of Wales. He was a great administrator in Church and Htate, proud of 
hh office, eager to do tilings well, and* like Lari franc* impatient of the 
logic which insisted on formulating the political dilemmas of the age. 
The justiciar made the assertion of his authority his first task. As 
archbishop he had already claimed the office of legate and protested 
against the legating authority of Ixmgchmnp. As archbishop also he had 
asserted his superiority to the Archbishop of York,and soon after Richard^ 
departure he took an opportunity, as justiciar, of humiliating his chief 
rival. In his quarrels with his canons. Archbishop Geoffrey had laid him¬ 
self open to civil as well ns canonical proceedings; and* while the Pope was 
deciding against his ecclesiastical claims* a commission of inquiry, ap¬ 
pointed by the justiciar, found his agents guilty of robbery. On Geoffrey’s 
refusal to accept legal liability* he was dispossessed of nearly all his estates. 
The shrievalty of Yorkshire, for which he had paid no less than J?20QQ f 
was entrusted to two wardens (cuxtndex). The aged Bishop of Durham 
wm dispossessed of the shrievalty of Northumberland in it still more 
arnimory manner. By September the justiciar had got control of the 
north and had turned bin attention to more general mattera The well- 
known judicial inquiry ordered in this month was a kind of national stock¬ 
taking. The king, doubtless by Hubert's advice* had already revised the 
attribution of the shires*, partly for the sake of financial profit, partly, 
perhaps, in order to break the connexion between particular shires and 
sheriffs who had been powerful during his absence. It is worthy of note 
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that, attliouj'li the jtmtkw rrtognisd the judicial experience of the 
justice's who hat! ruled England in the previous years aiuI placed three of 
then) upon the important coraiiiitisinii of 111)4, he otilriif] them and their 
colleagues to withdraw from the bench when they came to counties in 
which they rilled or, since Hitjutni’s first coronation, had ruled As slivriRs, 
The elaborate inquiries of the justices were to be unprejudiced. These 
inquiries demit both with unfinished judicial or financial business. And with 
the escheats, wardships, and demesnes of the king, the last of which were 
to be inventoried in avety elaborate manner. In addition, the justices 
were instructed to put into operation a careful scheme for preserving the 
record of all debts owing to Jews. They were to exact a tallage from the 
boroughs and the royal demesne. Finally, the practice of entrusting the 
record of pleas of the Crown to special officials at the time of their first 
presentment or detect ion was made general by the commission of 11J)4, 
Three knights and a clerk were to lie elected in cadi shire court to act 
as nutladt* phatnrum corona*. In II95 the justiciar revised the local 
iimchi nery for the preservnti on of 1 the peace, 11 is edict, al thuugf i parti vastate- 
ment of custom, also contains matter which was new In English practice. 

As justiciar Hubert Walter was president of the Exchequer, and his 
chief work was done in this great centre of orderly activity. He attempted 
the revision of taxation and of the existing -system of military' service. 
1 he land-tax, or Dani.-gcld, hod long ceased to be a regular charge upon 
the community, although its exaction was still regarded us n possible 
necessityHi chord had recourse to it in 1194, before he left for 
Normandy*. In 1198 Hubert Walter felt that the time hud come for a 
systematic return to the principle of a land-tax upon a new assessment. 
He sent two commissioners to each shire, who, in co-operation with the 
sheriff and certain elected knights, inquired into the amount of arable 
land (carucarum mmnogia) from representatives of each vill», and levied a 
tax, first of two, afterwards of three shillings upon each ploughland 
The ploughland, or parcel which could be reckoned to a single plough 
wa* estimated to be one hundred atria. A few returns, contained in the 
Exchequer record known os the Tata ik jVroifl, prove that this inquiry 
was seriously attempted, if not completed; but the justiciar ceased to 
nile England in this year, and the scheme for a new Domesday Book was 
apparently abandoned. During the minority of Henry III “cantenges 
and htdages" were occasionally levied, but it is probable that they were 
levied on the old assessment, if not according to the simpler method of 
1200 and 1820 when the expedient was adopted of counting the ploughs 

* Do«k I, eh. « ; and the note in the Oxford Edition. ». ij» 
Thesoralfed ramcageof llSM<Howdcn, i„, p. 242) apparently rcuuiml i,o new 

asie^niiLut;, ami is dm ply a return to the old Danish], 

* this Is the meaning fl f warring here fHowdcn, iv, p. «) neems clear from 
the context, from the return* m the Testa (see Wound, EH It, iu, pp. M2^6 ; Hack 

t i_1 ^' aU ’ 1 fTQm die similar returns nf 1222 in the Domesday of St pxal'j 

(«l. t[Ale),e.g, p.90, o» the various meaning of wuiuage see Toil, ElIK, ***», p. * 22 
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firtLin.ilv in use and charging two or three shillings. on curb. As in Ireland 
during the eigh teen lh century* the symmetrical assessment of ploughlands 
broke down. Indeed in England the idea of a general land-tax was 
discarded after 1 £35, save for the fixed sum paid as a local rate under the 
names of hidnge and sheriff 1 :'a aid. i 

The j'usticiarV reorganisjittou of military service was undertaken in 
close co-operation with the king, and although equally transitory was 
more immediately successful than the attempt to revive the land-tax. 
The Norman wars required the presence of a small long-service force of 
knights in addition to the mercenaries and the local levies and garrisons. 
Between 1194 and 1198 Richard made three or four attempts to raise 
such a force from lus English fiefs. In 1194 he demanded a third of the 
knight-service of England* in 1191} he ordered each lay baron to cross the 
Channel with a few picked men, in 1198 he tried to raise a farce of 800 
knights from the whole body of English vassal^ and, as this plan seems 
to have broken down owing to the opposition of the Bishops of Lincoln 
and Salisbury, he Kindly demanded a tenth of nil knight-service. In these 
various demands two objects were made increasingly clear: the king 
desired to Insist upon the duty of the English vassals to equip and pay 
for a small long-service army; and he ultimately made no distinction 
between tlic liability of lay and of ceclesiastical fiefs. The demand of 1198 
that the military obligations of the vassal should Ik- treated m a whole 
by the levy of a tax to pay 800 knights, and the consequent debate in 
the Great Council at Oxford, suggest that Hubert Walter w r as preparing 
to go farther still. The opposition of Bishop Herbert of Salisbury suggests, 
ns Stubbs pointed out, Hint the archbishop wo* going beyond what the 
Diaiogui ih Sciuraria terms the ii xed rules of the Exchequer. I I is proposal 
involved a considerable change id the relations he tween the Crown and 
the military tenants; the direct, limited, and personal liability of each 
vassal would have fieen merged in the liability to a general tax on the 
knight’s fee; and in course of time such a tax might well liave provided 
the king with a standing army. If this view is correct, Huberts failure 
is very important. Future event* were to shew how far succeeding kings 
could go within the framework of feudal organisation, .John turned 
Richard's expedients into a system. Scutages, or taxes on the knight's 
fee, were levied reguhirly, and the vassals who served in person had to 
secure their ** writs of scutage,” or right to appropriate the tax from their 
fees, ns best they could. Additional fines were levied on those who failed 
to cross the sea or bargained for exemption from personal service. 
Careful investigations were made into the services due to the king in 
England. Although Henry III was unable to levy scutage at will, he 
adopted, so far ns was possible* the policy of his father, and Edward I 
deliberately collected scutage a* a tax independent of considerations of 
service. Yet neither .John nor Henry III nor Edward I seems to have 
tried to go so far as Hu1>cit Walter nearly succeeded in going, In 1&G1 
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iinrt again in 1205 John summoned his vassal,* mid their knights to 
Portsmouth, and them made hik election and decided upon his exactions* 
In the latter voir he ordered, as part of a larger scheme of national 
defence, every tenth knight to be equipped for service by his fellows. 
Although the military tenant^ lay sumI clerical, seemed to be completely 
under royal control, they were still immediately concerned in the equips 
ment of the host; their legal quota of knight-service {serrUitim dchitum) 
was in most cases less, often ludicrously leas, than the sendee which their 
estates could have provided. In their eyes an aid or scutage on all knights 1 
fees was illegal* unless it were levied in connexion with a definite military 
enterprise* and unless those who served could recover it. And when the 
northerners refused foreign service, Johns absolutism was brought to an 
end. 

King Richard n^ver saw England again after 1194 and, five years 
later* he died in Aquitaine from the results of a wound (fi April 1199). 
Hie successor was crowned, after taking the usual oath, on Ascension Duty. 
Archbishop Hubert had resigned the nJllrt: of justiciar to Geoffrey Kh 
Peter in 1198, but he did not sever his connexion wi th the (uhnEiiistr&tioiL 
He wo# John's chancellor until his death in 1905; and it is impossible to 
dissociate him from the developments of John's early reign, ur indeed to 
consider the reigns of Richard and John ajmrt from each other. King 
John, in fact* felt with much truth that he was not his own master so 
Jong els his great minister wj±a alive. Hubert Walter held the view, natural 
to an ecdesiastical statesman, that the kingship was an office invested with 
solemn duties. Royal power must he inseparable from the I&w\ And the 
archbishop's prestige w s as so great that a word from him upon the interpre¬ 
tation of the law could set aside the opinion of the king and his adviser* 1 . 
Under his eye and in the hands of Geoffrey Pita Peter, Hie hardworking 
experienced baron w ho succeeded him as justiciar — regm calumny kgum 
perkm —the admin is t mti ve Bystem continued unshaken. For this reason, 
before we consider the new king** quarrels with the Church and the 
baronage, we may any something hero about the general tendencies in 
Johns reign and connect them with a survey of development* in English 
government and society. 

The reign of King .John i*, to a degree found in no period of previous 
history* a commentary upon the development of the Cana The 

growth of the court, and notably of the Exchequer, both displayed and 
consolidated Hie strength of the royal power. The Crown was able to 
strengthen its hold over local ndministration and to profit by the 
increasing prosperity of the country. On the other hand, the disasters of 
the time, the hiss of Normandy and the quarrel with Pope Innocent Ilf, 

* A tL? j ost^hr fflrkdfllUlf de Clere, a minor* to plrsyl— ^et ihmtnms 

archinplicapn^ ctijtis euAtodie Et&rlulftatpwbfltu* est, (licit ejljckI non out routes con- 
metedtuem Ttgiii si Erw|iii procedut. I den Intern diem," etn-, (CWiu i> K&iU f i H 
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threw the king** mutable personality into strong relief against the back¬ 
ground of achniubtrativo rout me and social Activity. The baronage was 
dLsillusiemecL The generation which came to iiknnhotKl after the great 
rebellion of 117*1 had lived through ft time of great experiences. Its spirit 
hud been fed cm a new literature, in whiefc the expression of the cinder 
passions was re lined by a suggestion of the beauty of seif-restraint and 
idealism in life: its eyes had rejoiced in new forma of art, a marvellous 
activity in the building of churches* monasteries* castles, bridges* whose 
austerity was consistent with the reception of new devices or luxuries. 
Some of these voting nobles find brought back from the East ineffaceable 
rfiCiflonea of k crusade under thti greatest leader of his time, and had 
shared in his counsels during the stilt contests with Philip Augustus on 
the Norm an frontier. They had seen Ghateau Ga i Hard rise with the 
rapidity of a miracle mid had heard the hitter news of its capture. Some 
had worked beside Hubert Walter and Geoffrey Ejta Peter and, if the 
intricacies of the abacus or I - .lie technicality of the common law might lie 
somewhat Ihjvond their comprehension, they had learned that the new 
mini bust enti re system could be m interesting as a tourname nt, and was 
far more closely related to the problems presented in the management of 
their own estate*. "Use experience of nil had impressed upon them the 
duty of loyalty: and the inclinations of tew would be towards sympathy 
with the ecclesiastics who scurried out of England in the days of the In¬ 
terdict : hut they could nut fail to feel the contrast between their king— 
who had ho often disappointed them in the past—nod a man like Stephen 
Lang ton* in whom, os in the great and weil-reraeotbcred Hugh of fun- 
coin, loyalty was devotion, not to a man, but to u system of law and 
order which he believed to lie a reflection of the law and order of the 
universe* Whether they continual to cling to the king or not* the more 
serious men among the baronage must have learned to interpret the 
traditions of personal loyalty and the feudal contract in n larger way, to 
have been conscious of deeper implication in the favourite distinction of 
political thought—a dLst iiuLioo a* profound as it was simple—between 
the itj and the ttfrtinnux. Beneath all the violence and impulsiveness of 
society In this time* the hatred of same, the lethargy ur selhshncss of 
others* wc can fee! at work the impulse to a new adventure In response 
to the idea that udimtmtmtbn in a public, not merely a perianal* task, 
John’s character hastened both the development in hi* Curia and the 
interpretation by his vitssals of the royal power. He was nut lacking in 
energy or in sight. After his withdrawal from the continent, he renewed 
his acquaintance with England to much purpose and probably knew it 
better than any other English ruler prior to Edward VII and George V. 
In discussion he wits shrewd, though sophistical* His biting tongue, which 
can occasionally he heard even beneath the forms of his olliciui correspond^ 
ence, could wound the more hern use it waa informed by wit and observation. 
A* the Flea Kolb shew* he was not neglectful of busraess p and* although 
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he preferred a trial by combat to a legal discussion, he could intervene 
effectively in a dispute. We shall never know the extent of his personal 
responsibility For the measures of Ids reign, such as the great inquiry of 
1212, but it is dear that he was always a real force, never a nonentity. 
His decisions were formed rabidly and for & time executed ruthlessly. 
During the period of the interdict he was in an excited state, varying 
from vindictive irritability to far-reaching schemes for the reduction 
of Wales, the Isle of Man, Ireland. At the same time he chafed under 
discipline. He liked his ease and he took his case when he liked. At the 
most critical time in the history of his house he won for himself the nick- 
name of “soft sword,' and his enemies welcomed his succession because 
he w as a lover of quiet; not the rest of the soul, but the indolence of the 
self-indulgent. If the report by the Marshal's biographer of the conversa¬ 
tion between the Earl Marshal and Archbishop Hubert Walter after 
Hi chard’s death caa be trusted^and there is no reason to doubt its 
general accuracy—the archbishop agreed with reluctance and foreboding 
to the recognition of John, The Marshal preferred John to Arthur oil 
legal grounds (he quoted a Norman custom) and because Arthur had bad 
friends, was proud and passionate, and disliked the English, The 
archbishop told him that he would never regret anything as much as this 
decision. The king’s peculiar temperament, indeed, which was unbalanced 
and erotic, put him at the mercy of jits of anger, cruelty, and lethargy; 
and, more than this, made him quite indifferent to those principles of 
harmony in life and nature whit'll underlay ail the current belief in justice 
ami responsibility. He was, as William of Newburgh well said, an enemy 
to nature (hoitit naturae), a fool, in the Scriptural sense, who says in his 
heart that there is no God, Habits of decorum and respect for the views of 
other people were impossible to him. I le rejoiced in the death of his greatest 
ministers. He far outstripped his father and brothers, whose fadings of 
reverence were not highly developed, in his indiffereniti to the claims or 
his Church upon the conscience; not that he was a free thinker, so much 
os that loyalty meant nothing to hint. Hence he saw treachery everywhere 
and was happiest in the company of boon companions, who doubtless 
found much amusement in his Irresponsible humour and Jvis. cvnical j ibe» 
at the serious and pedantic. He was a clever, amusing, unreliable, distrust¬ 
ful, and thoroughly luul man. 

His saving quality was that he was an Angevin, of the race of l-’irik 
Norm. His energy might fail, but he could never forget that he hud 
succeeded to a great inheritance. In his youth he had intrigued for it, 
and in manhood he dung to it In his irosponsibilitv he was ambitious ■ 
in his moods of lethargy he could plan great enterprises, to which his 
vitality was not unequal. Hence his reign was rich in achievement, of 
which he was, never a mere spectator, 

hi this period systematic records begin to be kept in the royal chancery 
and before the royal justices. .Although it is now hardly possible to deiinV 
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the extent In which records of letters and proceedings were kept in the 
reign of Henry II, Archbishop Hubert certainly developed the practice 
greatly mid it cannot he on accident that the earliest extant Chancery 
Rolls belong to his time, mid that the references to earlier Plea Rolls of 
proceedings in the Curia Regis are casual and doubtful. Wc know the 
precise date—lo fluly 1195—on which a final concord was lirst written 
in triplicate, and its fuot { pci} filed in the Treasury. The elaborate system 
of recording the financial operations cif the Jews, instituted by the arch-* 
bishop in 1194, shows his orderly mind at work soon after his appointment 
as justiciar. The “ Exchequer of the Jews* which appears soon afterwards, 
was not a new financial department; it was a piece of permanent machinery 
with justices, clerks, and records, dependent upon the Exchequer at 
Westminster, for the supervision of Jewish business ami the settlement 
of disputes to which the financial transactions of Jews, especially with 
Christians, gave rise; and it vos an expression of the general development 
at this time of judicial activity* mid of the systematic registration of 
judicial business. As a financial body the Exchequer itself had behind it 
long experience in the keeping of records. Domesday Rook was still the 
tk Hook of Winchester,’ 1 but was probably now kept at Westminster. At 
all events the Treasury at Westminster w r as a great record office, with its 
Pipe Rolls, returns of knights” fees, records of old inquiries such as the 
Inquest of Sheriffs (1179), and the investigation*! of wardship, heiress 
in the king's gift, escheats, and the like. Here Elulrert Wjiltcr, and in 
John's reign the great treasurer William of Ely, were content to define 
and improve. To Hubert was due the exhaustive stocktaking of 1194 and 
the survey of ploughlands four years later, fragments of which still survive. 
William of Ely in the Red Boi>k of the Exchequer’ saved the returns of 
knights' fees of 1166; he was doubtless partly responsible also For the 
great enquiry of this reign recorded in the Hook of Fees. The Exchequer 
officials by 1315 mmt have had access to an almost unmanageahle mass 
of materia] relating to tenures of every kind. 

It is customary to divide the records of current business into the two 
series of Exchequer and Chancery records, the former consisting of uteni- 
brimes fastened together at the head, the latter of membranes sewed, the 
foot of one to the head of the next, to form a continuous roll* The distinction 
is a real one; thus, the Pica Rolls, winch are Exchequer records in form, w ere 
actually Exchequer rather than Chancery documents; judges sat in the 
Exchequer to heair common pleas arid idl judicial rolls were returned, or 
were supposed to return, to the Treasury. Yet it w ould lx; misleading to 
make the distinction between Clmncery and Exchequer the starting-point 
in the mud ysis of English ad mi ins trat ion at t b is ti me. Roth were aeti v i ties 
inseparable in practice, of the royal Curia and, taken together, did not ex¬ 
haust the functions of the Curi^ either as a financial or a* a secretarial body* 

1 Alexander Sw prefnril entered the returns ] 106 in the JW \Umk uub prrftUu 
Witftlmo Kiycrm (ij 5), 
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The kin" was the saurve of order and justice. His court wjl* the wit 
ol government In Joint's reign the judicial, financial, :uid secretarial 
dements in the royal household were well developed, and through them 
the Crown kept in touch with, mid controlletl, the whole country. The 
two marks of the household wfte n capacity for iinch- finite expansion and 
ft tendency to differentiation* So logical line can fje drawn between the 
group# of men, the furniture and wagon# which followed the king from 
place to place, urn I the Great Council of ecclesiastiLsi, magnates, officials 
who gathered about him mi sokdin occasions; we cannot say where the 
household ceased to comprise the activities of his subjects, A great Ijarou 
who had the right to carry the sword or hold the cup when the king mt 
in state, and the humble tenant who held his lund by the serjeanty of 
nurying the king'# letters to New castle or providing bread for his kitchen, 
were alike involved in the business of the household. Wherever the king 
came, a score of Latent duties might leap into activity, in the stable or 
the kitchen, at the gate or in the foreat; and all won It) lie under tile 
supervision of the royal Chamber* Kvcry kind of activity, from matters 
of State to the trivial details of tinniest if life, were within the cognisance 
uf the Chamber, and of its financial department, the Wardrobe. They 
tome liefore uh m the records of expenditure rolls) which can 

deliiutely lie di^rrihed in John's reign m rolls of the Wardrobe, The 
almoner who |>eriodical1y feeds u crowd of poor folk is paid in Hie Wzird- 
robe< The candles burnt before the holy relics and the royal gambling 
debts are alike charged there. If the king takes a hath* his w/tiariu* draws 
his fee at the Wardrobe; if huntsmen and dogs are turn maned or sent 
into temporaiy seclusion, the expense of their maintenance h* entered on 
the roll of the Wardrobe* A messenger am ves earning a gruesome hurde n, 
the heads of some treacherous Welshmen; another departs bearing a 
fragrant garland of roses from Geoffrey Fit* Petor*s gardens at Ditton to 
the King's mStress; both are paid in the Wardrobe. The rolls reflect 
national ns well ns domestic interests. The Wardrobe has its chests for 
important documents, the charters or receipts of great nobles, the 
correspondence of foreign princes 1 , its socks of money, its chequered doth 
for the reckoning of accounts, its clerks with wax, ink, and parchment It 
bandies the money which the Chamber can draw at will upon the royal 
treasure. Normally the outlay is not Jingo; it meets current expenses, 
presented to the Chamber by various departments or individuals. These 
bring their compute which are sometimes examined by one or two official? 
— for example, Richard Marsh, Keeper of the Sea], 'Their accounts* if of 
tiny length, are entered on the dorw uf the Mtxiie roll. Rut when a great 
expedition is on foot, the roll shew* that large sums are involved— long 
list* of pensions are paid to foreign allies, wages to hundreds of Welsh 

1 in tine ronrpe moA of these fouml tlidr way to the treasury mt Uwtmlcjter, 
llj¥ chsur record office, where minilar document were, quite n* fhMjLientlv* directly 
deposited- 
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inerceuAriefl. The Wardrobe and Chamber are working with the Marshal- 
sea as a War Office. 

Naturally, tlic growth of budiifeH involved differentiation* Some officers 
of the Chamber were always with the king, for they had the small seal, 
which operated the whole machinery of statt. The Wardrobe was generally 
with the king hut not always. It was still literally a wan!robe, as well as 
a financial department—the royal tailor (mwor) was a prominent person 
in it—and when the king was a guest, as of the justiciar in his manor at 
DlttoUp the furniture of his bedroom was not required; the carts and 
horses carryi ng the ward mix? wai ted for the king elsewhere. The i 'liancery, 
so far as it was independent of the Chamber, might or might not !>e with 
the king> and if the keeper of the seal were in the Chamber, the presence 
of the cbmmdlur was not nec^siiy, JfMraetiint.', when John was making 
n rapid tour fur away from London, Chancery and .^jiI s chancellor and 
keeper* fill stayed behind. letters under the great sell were issued under 
u writ of small or privy seal* and a note to this effect was inserted in the 
Patent or Close or Charter mlK Ik-partxnenlaJ officers were empowered 
to authorise letters allbet] ng their departmental business, just as the 
Exchequer issued writs under the Exchequer seal, which was a facsimile 
of the great seal, without reference to the king. Indeed, it would seem 
that public documents of the highest importance might pass the great 
seal without n ruyal writ of authorisation, for King Elk-hard deprived 
Longchamp of his great .seal on the ground that he had affixed it to a 
treaty which infringed the customs of Poitou. The same possibility of 
temporary detachment from the king existed in the case of the judges 
and barons in his train; when we are told that the king was in one place 
and the Curia in another, we may probably see a distinction between the 
domestic and the non-domestic elements in the household. 

These facte shew that the tendency to speciali^atton was due to the 
expansion of business in a feudal household which hod a kingdom for its 
province* The Chancery, the Wardrobe, and the court of justices were 
the links between the royal chamber and the country* They were exten¬ 
sions of function, winch kept the Crown in touch with earlier localised 
expressions of the royal powef and which were destined to produce 
intricate developments in their turn. Let u* take, for example, the 
relations between the Wnrdpolse and the Exchequer* As spending 
departments they are hardly distifiguislinblc, If the Chamber were short 
of ready money and no one was at hand to lend it, the Chancery would be 
ordered to send the bills of the royal huntsman and tailor to the Exchequer 
to a writ of ^liberate,* 1 which would be entered upon the Close Roll, 
The earliest Close Rolls indeed were records of such letters,alt hough in a few 
years (by 1SOG) they tex-axocr^steixof miscellaiieoutitxjriuspondeiice Issued 

1 For s*smplop, when J»hu whm in ihe North nf En^lnnd in the summer of 1212:, 
he hud Ilia Chunter, ^Vjifflmbej nnr| privy rjsJ wtili him; hut the Chancery remained 
La the South, Iticlmrd Marv^ the keeper, joined him later at Nbttiiitfhjmi. 
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under t he great and small seal 1 * In such acai_se the Exchequer, through the 
medium of the thaiic^ry! would stand in precisely the same relation to the 
Chiunbcras the W an I rube did. We may record the various chancery rolls of 
letters patent and close, uf charters, and oblations or fine*, together with the 
wardrobe accounts of loans ( prAtita }mid expenses {tnhme }, asdevelopment* 
of the chamber rolls which* though now lost, are known to have existed 
from the middle of the twelfth century. They were devised^ perhaps by 
Hubert Walter himself, to keep a systematic record of the complicated 
relations between the Chandler mid the administrative machine. 

The frequent and sometimes prolonged absence of Henry II and Richard I 
in their continental fiefs had naturally hud much influence on English 
go vim mien t. The justiciar was the king's deputy during these periods of 
absence. He transmitted or executed royal commands tinder his own seal 
and presided over the Kings CourL lie was inevitably Jess independent 
and self-contained than the king; he required a base; and the evidence 
suggests that this base was the Exchequer* just as the Exchequer at Caen 
was the base of the Norman seneschal. Longchnmpj who combined the 
functions of justiciar luid chancellor and tlierefarc issued letter* under 
the great seal* mode the Exchequer his him!-quarter*. When lie was 
justiciar, Hubert Walter was constantly concerned with Exchequer 
hi] si ness, Geoffrey Fibc Peter, though frequently on circuit or In John's 
company, had hi* bead-quarter* at Westminster,, where he presided over 
the Bench or Court of Common Pleas and supervised the agmrment* known 
as final concords. At Westminster the justiciar found the treasurer,barony 
and official* of the Exchequer as well ns the judges* He was in the chief 
palace of the kingdom, a home of routine and orderly tradition. The 
royal treasure was there, or at the Temple on the way to London, or in 
the Tower on the other side of the city. The record* of judicial proceedings 
could be examined there* The activities of Westminster, although in fact 
no less than in theory an extension of the activities of the wandering 
court, were the expression of official ns distinct from arbitrary power* The 
Exchequer was the seat of public law, the home of a professional civil 
service linked up with the administration of the shires, the collection of 
taxes, and the work of the justices; it expressed the fact that, whether 
the king was at hand ur not, the king 1 * government always went on* % 
this time it sat almost continuously throughout the year, and the two 
terms of Michaelmas and Easter were merely period* of concentrated 
business and audit. 

Henry IT* judicial reforms had started a similar development of judicial 
officialism, whose rules, practices, precedent* were mpidiy giving shape to 

1 Latter? dow mul the Close Kail an> mentioned before the clom« rolls bc^n 
Rat. MIL paL r 23, 3$). The HO-mlled Liberate Hall of 3 John was at one time 
de^criheti w a dltwc mil* nlthimph the description wo* norwards idnuipted (fioiuH 
qfe Literal, etc. p. lOtt), Tills roll warn nk) known on Urn Eiiglipli lioll UL liotuft 

.XvnnimntiH, p. 107 with Hot r#Vi fit Xffcnr/e, pp. 15J- y). 
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the body of common law. The king usually bad in 1m train a group of 
just icon who heard plena. In theory the king was present; the proceedings 
were recorded on a roll of plead before the king. In fact also the king 
yem present aa often as not* and* if some great tenant-in-chief were con¬ 
cerned, or some knotty point had been teferred to him* or some new 
ordinance had to be sanctioned* the Curia licgis became a council of 
prelates and Unions as well m judges. At llik daLe there was no distinction 
between the Council as a future parliament and the Council os a future 
King's Bench, nor between equity and immiiun law. John, who took kb 
judicial work seriously* dealt with all *orLs of matters* sometimes as an 
arbitrator, more frequently ibs a j udge. Vet the differentiation of judicial 
business in the technical sense can already be traced* If we read the story 
of the wrangles, the abusive give and take, between John and hi* tumma* 
described by the biographer of William the Marshal* we find it hard to 
drew the line between a family quarrel and the pleading* in a court of 
justice 5 if on the other hand we read the cases which tlie clerk* of John's 
justice* thought it wise to record, we breathe a rarefied air. There i* less 
formality* less specialism than there is at Westminster, but most of Hue 
case* are very similar. 

The later history of England is the history of the conflict of various 
tendencies within this great royal household which we have tried tu 
describe in the preceding pages—a system so simple in principle* yet so 
complicated in structure* concentrated here, diffused there* in one place 
a thing of routine* in another almost anarchireI in its irresponsibility* 
Oil ring tlte first few years of John's reign these tendencies were in 
eq nili bri u m. Tl m king had in hb j usLi ciar* chancel lor* am l trea&u rer three 
of the most efficient men of the age* His justices* ca-4clhiii*t and 

more intimate officials and companion* were* on the whole* men who had 
been trained in the service of 1 m father and brother. The Ijaroicige 
supported him loyally in his conflict with Philip Augustus. The change 
for the worse was gradual, and the loyally of the majority of the 
administrative officers and of an influential minority of his bars#* was 
remarkable to the very cod. It stood the utrain of his frequent Jits of 
(ml ulance* suspicion, and treachery. Vet under the demoralising ru nil i tionn 
of the interdict, the breach between the king and Mm inn** of the iiaroiutgo 
I became marled, The iulhioncc of tile coterie of domestic clerks, kinghU, 
bachelors, and mercenaries about him grew, until at lust all the effort* 
of men of stability and moderation to mmntain pence were in vain. 

During the earlier years, however, the Crown htrengtheiicd its hold over 
liicid admiiUNtration oim! profited by the increasing prosperity of the 
country, Hubert Walter's policy was continued mid extended by Juhifb. 
minsters. 

Far-reaching reforms were made in the organi/ation of local finance 
under the mu penis ion of the Exchequer. It has been noted that dining 
this period the sheriffs frequently acted* not as Jirrruirii but ns cu#t<xli r s f 
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and although the exact bearing of tin* change anihot tie satisfactorily 
e , xplitinc- l fI T it was doubtless connected with tile enormous iocresse in the 
profits of the shirts*—an increase so onemus ami involving so much extortion 
that it wns attacked in one of the clauses of the Great Charter. Again* 
bv the introduction of the grotping of debts under the sheriffs name mid 
the contrivance of the dividend hilly or single receipt for a variety of 
smaJi payments, the Exchequer began to meet the problems of book¬ 
keeping caused by the innumerable fines and amercements. These reforms 
involved important changes hi Exchequer administration and increased 
the efficiency of the sheriffs departments, for the sheriff was made more 
directly responsible for the collection of local debts. Hie extended powers 
gave him opportunities for exaction to which both the Charter and 
subsequent complaints bear witness 1 . 

The Exchequer, indeed, was in touch continuously with every section 
of the community* The great inquiry of V212 into tenures was no 
isolated, although it w m an impressive and comprehensive, achievement. 
The very rapidity with which it was carried through proves that tfie data 
were easily acquired, and comparison between the returns and the parallel 
com pi Lati un in the Red Rook of the Exchequer shews that tfie Exchequer 
was already in possession of much classified material : . Fur example* tfie 
resumption ofulu-rmled demesne, which the Wavcrlev annalist erroneous! v 
supposed to be the main object of the great inquiry, find begun several 
yearn before, i \g. in the honour of Lancaster. The revenues from the 
royal estate* increased, sometimes by fifty or a hundred jjct cent Kensington 
in Oxfordshire, which in 1180 wits farmed at 8.?., was valued at 

in 1199, and in 15SGW was expected to bring i/l fc9. iij. into the 
Exchequer. The constant tallages to w hich the demesne was liable pressed 
hardly upon the boroughs, the Jcwtf, and the estates of bishops, chapters, 
and monasteries which cattle into the kings hands during the Interdict. 
A Gloucester writer complains that the tallage of 1210 affected all the 
churches of England, rich mid poor, so that not even the lepers escaped. 
Among the scores of municipal charters granted or confirmed by John, 
only about half-n-duzen contain a clause of exemption from tallage. John 
took the Jews under his special care. Hubert Walter had established 
government supervision of Jewish transactions at the Exchequer. In liiQI 
their position was confirmed in an elaborate charter. They were safe¬ 
guarded, so far as was possible* from such savage outbreaks as had disgraced 
Richards accession; they lived in special quarters under the protection 
of royal cos tel Ians, and had the right to be tried by their peer*. Tim 
was probably the period of their greatest activity, for every baron turned ■ 
to them in his enibomissiucnts, and their wealth heljied to build more 

1 See csp^'iiilly Msbs MtU's paper, THUS. Fourth vm 9 pp, |.7l if. (1025). 

For ether rtuuige* tf. Turner, ibid., Secern! Series, pp. 121 ff r (ujsmj) mud xvm, 
pp. 21W, 21JO (IlJOl): Olid Pmsle, Tk6 Ejrke^urr in the Tin'ffth t^ihiry, p H J;{0 r 

1 The HotJe a/ Fft* (London, 1D24>), t 7 pp. Saif 
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thiu\ one noble monastery; but their privilege isolated them and were 
Wades ngaii^t the king, John took 4000 marks for the Charter of 1201; 
in MO he kid hands upon them and demanded a tallage of 00*000 marks. 
Ilia knowledge of their transactions was used to ex pi nit them as well ns 
their debtors* while in times of political^ excitement, as in 1215, they 
were exposed to attack os the king's creatures* 

Society ns a whole was hardly less responsive to official discipline. 
Heavy scutages were levied annually, there was a plough tax in 1200, a 
seventh on barons movable property in 120 : 1 , a thirteenth on the value 
of chattel* in 1207. The opposition, even of the clergy, was slight, for 
although the Church forced the king to confine the thirteenth to the laity, 
it found it advisable to subscribe. At this time of war and anticiputum 
of French attack on England, the spirit of the people stems to have been 
as docile as the administration of Geoffrey ¥\U Fete rand William of Ely 
was efficient A sum of nearly i?60,t)t)0 was raised from the thirteenth 
within a few' months and in the following year the justices on eyre were 
ordered tu 111411 ire into the arrears which were still unpaid 1 . The 
recruiting of mercenaries in Wales and the March, the collection of store 
ami material, the arrangements for transport in the earlier years, involved 
elaborate organisation and implied general acquiescence. The ease with 
which the Angevin kings could bring together a large fleet by uniting 
the resources of the |Jorts is revealed for the first time in the letter of 
this reign* and there b an element of truth in the exaggeration tliat King 
.John was one of the founders of the English navy. The plan, made in 
I 20 o, for the military orgnmsatiun of the country is nn even more 
impressive witness to the administrative unity of England ; every group 
of nine knights was to equip a tenth; the population was to be formed 
into a vast «woni commune under a hierarchy of constables, who in *hire 
atid hundred, city and borough, were to enforce the obligation of every 
male of twelve years of age and upwards to defend his country. 

The baronial movement, which led to the lirat political struggle In 
English history* was closely connected with the social development, the 
growing capacity for corporate self-discipline* which was the counterpart 
to the development in administrative unity and bureau era tie control. 
The rebellion of 1215 was separated from the rebellion of 1173 by over 
forty years of jjolittcal experiment and social advance. Prelates* barons, 
lawyera, clerks* knights, and burgesses hod behind them a record of con* 
ccrUfl endeavour. They were capable of thinking intelligently and 
critically 1 kmwith the rule of the royal court, of sheriffs and justices, in 
liall and chapter and cloister! in the courts of the bishop and the arch* 
deacon, of shire, hundred* and manor* in I he borough and the market, a 
self-reliant life was actively at work. The dominating issues of the reign 
hove too often diverted attention from the organic developments In 
English society. The intensity of local and class interests breaks through 
i Hotuiijimmm, p. is® f Bdt Alu*. Addil. im£ f f, Jnm* 71 Oy 
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the records of bishopric, abbey, mid borough. The bishop disputes with 
Ins chapter* bishop and chapter with the neighbouring monasteries* the 
Benedictine with the Cistercian., and the orgy of potion k lull of dialectic 
concerned with endless technical! Lies* involving constant reference to Route. 
All parties were conscious of being bound up with a great Legal system 
which they were helping to define* and the energy and purpose in the 
life common to them all were enshrined in the buildings-—so intricate 
and beautiful in their austerity’—-which have survived to this day. The 
main |wirL of Weils Cathedral, the choir of Lincoln, the western bays of 
the nave at PetcrlsoroEigh* the netrochoir of Chichester were built or 
finished in llictiarcfs reign. When John died the galilee at Ely and the 
choir at Lichfield bad I seen completed; and the masons were at work 
upon the transept anti nave of Lincoln, the choirs nf Fountains and 
Rochester, the west front of Peterborough* the retruchoini of Winchester 
and Wort eater, mitkthe church of St Saviours* South war L Around some 
of these and other marvels in stone* the burgesses were adjusting their 
roculor aflkirs; for the reign of John marks the climax of the vigorous 
m kjh i ct (ail mu vcmen t of the tw elfth ecu Mitt- He granted more than seven ty 
known charters to from fifty to sixty boroughs. These charters were not 
extorted hy Lhc prewure of new drcumstanocs; the great majority of 
them confirm or develop existing privilege* and date from the early yean 
of lih reign—nine from 1199* eighteen from 1200* fourteen from 1201* 
sis from 120-i, eight from 120*5. In Normandy and Aquitaine his 
generudty hod a politico! motive* in England it Wits probably bought by 
the large sums which, as the oblate rolls shew* he received in return. In 
mtr municipal history the foundation of Liverpool is his only act of 
distinction* just a* the foundation of Btnulicu was his main achievement 
as a patron *>f monasteries, The alienee of a royal pulicy, nz indeed 
of a determined communal movement, increases the significance of the 
boroughs in the quiet economic: development of England. The boroughs 
were gradually and in very various degree* acquiring certain nob’s or 
'characteristics which distinguished them from other groups or avam ; all 
had ten anal privileges, many Imd the rigid to appoint their own official^ 
control their court** and, through a gild merchant* protect their trade. 
Johift charter to Hunw ich refers to the representation qf the borough by 
twelve men IttFore the justices—a privilege w hich every sheriff could fed 
to b? distinctive* Tlie phrase 14 free borough " {lii*cr burgwt) which b, 
common in charters of this reign, was used ah a convenient and elastic 
formula by which a pin™ wai recognised to potarai a status different from 
that of a manor but which did not “lie the grantee to a particular model*” 
^Thus the covinotatuiii of *fnv borough 1 varied from the privilege* of 
li>ndon or Winchester to the mere burgage tenure of the hunable*t 
hcignoriftl borough.” 1 The Arrangement# for the defence of England in 

1 Toil, liber liuiym ill in Medieval HUforf to Thsmo* 
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1205 shew how the borough was regarded as a type of * commune 1 fitting 
iiitu the structure of the whole community. 

The interests of most of these small societies were doubtless insig¬ 
nificant With the exception of London* they could exercise little* if any, 
pressure ns separate bodics, and they hurl no opportunity of joint action, 
except on the few occasions on which the king summoned representatives 
of selected towns for some definite and Heeting purpose. Vet the :ug* 
nihcance of these centres of continuous and organised activity is very 
great, They were proud of their traditions tenacious of their customs, 
able to l*argairi with their lords. The story of A blast Samson's relations 
with his borough of Burr St Edmunds is not only a typical piece of 
mi mid pul history; it is zflso a picture in miniature of efforts which were 
imule In all classes and communities towards sdf-assertion and definite 
understumiingSp The insistence upon customary procedure, the definition 
nf the competence in jurisdiction of the monastic cel hirer and the borough 
reeve, the wrangles about reapsilver and other dues, the substitution of 
fixed payments for vexations assessments, the charge that ridi burgesses 
were favoured at the expend nf the poor, the wise adjustments made by 
tlie Abbot, help m to understand the dual character of English rule. At 
every turn the administration co-operated with local bodies; it extended 
the traditional system of the sworn inquiry, and trained knights and 
burgesses in the service of the whole body politic- The local juries 
summoned by the sheriff to give evidence on any mutter upon which the 
justices might require local information, nr to assess taxation or view 
expenditure* had very great public responsibility* They might lie called 
upon by the Crown to justify their evidence, and if they were negligent 
they fell into the king's mercy. The practii'e of calling up knights from 
the shires to report, with authoritative testimony (rmwdfftio), upon 
judicial proceedings in local courts, wils firmly established at this time; 
and the non-existence of any clear line of division between juries in 
judicial and administrative matters made it easy Lo call upon local repre¬ 
sentative for conference as well an for testimony. For example* it would 
bo hard to draw any line of principle between the twelve burgesses who 
went to the justices on eyre and, let us say* the “ duodccitn de nidi on bus 
et discretioribus hominibu*^ of Bristol, whom King John summoned on 
one occasion fn Marlborough to hear his commands 1 ; anti from this St 
was an easy step to a conference! nf representatives from various to was 
with a royal official on such butdites* ns the defence of the land. Tin- 
era ploy men t of local people in public administration within their own 
areas had naturally gone much further* In 11M Hubert Walter ordered 
the indirect election of knights or other kw-worthy men who should 
report upon the escheats, wardships, and demesne of the Crown* The 

Society), p. 7fl—“a tempore qua villa Sauicti Andnmadi nmnen el Ifinfftatam biirgi 
JUKCpit*" 

1 Hot. Bi . eittii*. i, 1 tU a, writ of } [ May 1211. 
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survey cif wain ages in 1198 was made by knights elected for the purpose. 
The Assize of Measures was executed by local wardens, The collection 
of a fifteenth on merchandise in 1205 was entrusted to six or seven of the 
more substantial men who werj to be elected in each port. Among the 
writs which prepared the way for the great concentration of forces at 
Nottingham in September 1212, preliminary to the projected Attach on 
Wales, there is a letter dated 18 August ordering each sheriff to summon 
all those who were in debt to the Jews to appear before the ting. And 
also to appear himself with all haste “et adduces tecum sex do legal iori- 
bua ct discretion bus militihus balliae tune fid faciendum hoc quod eis 
dixerimiiK," 1 In the following year John summoned four men from each 
shire to discuss the affair!; of the realm (ad laquendum nobheum de 
tvgnttiA regtii Tttmtri). The investigation into abuses which were denounced 
in the Great Charter was entrusted in each shire to twelve sworn knights, 
who were to be elected in the Shire Court; and, if civil war had not 
broken out, the*? local commissions would prolsibly have been brought 
together, as similar bodies were in 1258 and subsequent years. In the 
light of id I these instances of the practice of representation, the puzzling 
passage in Kogvr of Wendover's chronicle on the assembling of local 
juries at St Albans in 1218 luses much of its significance 1 . 

The gradual extension of the representative principle was a necessary 
Stage iu the development which led to the parliamentary system, for the 
peculiar tenacity of this system was due, not to an organisation which 
liad many continental parallels, but to the fact that the knights and good 
men of the shires had already become inextricably involved in the 
government of England. The developments of the twelfth century had 
done much to prevent the formation in Inter times of a rigid system of 
privileged mutually exclusive of each other. The distinctions 

between different classes of men were, indeed, recognised by English law, 
but England was not to contain dearly defined estate. The unite of 
English society, at least in its administrative capacity, explains the fact 
that, once the hnroiml opposition to John had been formed, its demands 
were mare than u class manifesto. 

The growth of trade had done something to strengthen the community 
of interests. Two clause* of the Great Charter (Caps. 35, 41) define im¬ 
portant principles of commercial policy. One re-enacts an assize of 1197 
which ordered that throughout the kingdom the same weights and the 
same measures of wine, ale, and com should prevail, and that cloth should 
be woven of the same width; the other abolishes maltolb; or new customs 
charged on merchandise and, repeating an order of the year 1200, gave all 
merchants, except those from lands at war with the king, the right of 
free entiy and exit from tlie country. The Assiac of Measures bail always 

1 Rat, tit. rAiujf. j, 132 a 

1 t'nr the controversy mt this parage (Roj/tr of IfWiwr, cd. Coxv t m, a 20n 
see the Rihlingruphy. 
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been difficult to enforce. Mid numerous letters of exemption had been sold. 

The policy of freedom to trade involved innumerable modifications ia 
practice; each borough insisted upon it* exclusive privileges or mono¬ 
polies, each landholder would continue t<\ exact the customary toll*, but 
the prosperity of both depended to an increasing degree upon the 
presence of the merchant class, London for a long time had had close 
connexions with the trader** from Cologne and the Meuse valley, for 
through the Lorrainers they had the benefit of merchandise which came 
bv way of Ratisbun from Constantinople* the market for gold and silver 
and precious stones. The relations of the South and East of England 
with the Low Countries and Germany Imd grown rapidly during the later 
years of the twelfth century* The men of Boston, ^ armouth, Lynn, 
Sandwich, and the southern ports exchanged wool, cheese, and tin for 
wine and clothe The trader* of Brabant came from Antwerp, I^uvaiiij 
and Br fryre K the Frisian* from Emdeii and Stavoren r Saxon merchandise 
was imported from the Westphalian towns, or through Bremen by way 
of the river Valiev's of Brunswick. The men of Cologne, now a great city 
whose political sympathies were witli the English king* and their nephew 
Otto of Brunswick* came through LTtrecht or hy the toll station at 
Geervliet at the mouth of the Meuse. Elsewhere the movement which in¬ 
volved England in the eededostleal life and political adventures of Europe 
had brought commercial relations, notably with Aquitaine, Portugal, and 
Lombardy* Two important measures taken by John, with the counsel 
and consent of the magnates, ten year* before the Great Charter was 
granted, illustrate the growing appreciation of the value of these com¬ 
mercial ties 1 * In June I£04 he kid down rules for the conduct nf trade 
between England and the lands of Philip Augustus* Although the 
bitterlv resented conquests of Philip were hardly completed in Normandy, 
trade* except i n food -stuffs, was. by no mean* forhi dden; but a small host 
uf local elected officials was created under three commissioners to levy a 
fifteen tli upon all merchandise carried to or from the lands subject to the 
French king. Six months later, in January l£0o, another measure pro¬ 
vided for the gradual withdrawal of the old coinage and the issue of new 
money. Jews* goldsmiths, and foreign traders were permitted tn buy food 
and clothing with the old money, but were required to use the new in 
their main commercial dealings mid when they arranged loans. 

Tliis study of English society during the reigns of Henry If* sorts may 
now be completed bv a short survey of the reign of King Juhn in 
England. The outstanding events are the quarrel with the Church with ^ 
its consequence* the interdict, and the struggle for the Clmrter. 

Archbishop Hubert died in the middle of the night of 1£-18 July V2Q5 W 
His knowledge of the law and his past service in the highest positions 
in the State gave him a pergonal authority which, at any rate in the ad- 

1 Rut. Hi. pat. Mb* 
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ministration of every day, exceeded that of John himself; and hi* iiilliiciicc 
tipon policy was revealed in n very puzzling way during tlie- lust montEis 
of hln life. In the sprihg of 1205, while the king was collecting a great 
host at Portsmouth and the fj^e of Roocn anti the hurt Norman strong¬ 
holds was fitiII undecided, the archbishop had intervened to interrupt 
negotiations between the King of France and John's envoys, VS" L11 in rn the 
Marshal and the royal clerk* Hugh of Wells, who kept the great se&L 
r fhe Marshal's biographer interpreted this act a* a treacherous intrusion 
bv a jealous man ; yet. if the CoggesKull chronicler was rightly informed, 
the Marshal -■ l nrS the archbishop joined shortly afterwards in dissuading 
the king from his intended campaign in Poitou, Whatever manoeuvres 
lay behind tln*^ ad inns, it i* significant that the archbishop was still able 
to get his way, and it is still more significant that he seems to have in¬ 
sisted!, as archbishop or chancellor nr in brf>th capacities, on his right to 
be consulted and ttf%dd his mtlhorisation to important negotiatiorin. It 
h unlikely that he acted merely on his own behalf; we may perhaps read 
in this intervention hv a dying man an attempt to define a view which* 
in the next reign, to to become a constitutional principle of the baronial 
party: namely, the responsibility of the chancellor to the king and his 
advisers for the use of the great seal which authorises royal acts. 

However this may lie, the king was greatly relieved bv the archbishop 1 * 
death. He was free to press on his grandiose schemes* the first of which 
was the abortive French campaign which occupied him during the summer 
and autumn of 120ft In 1207 he got rid of his half-brother Geoffrey* 
Archbishop of York, who had resisted the collection of the thirteenth from 
tenants of the Church 1 . The aeeyhir administration of the great northern 
see like that of no many other sees in this reign, placed under the 
control of royal officials. King Richard is said, during a dispute with 
Hugh of Lincoln in the Inst year of his reign, to have rayed against the 
timid scrupulosity of the English olfichilH and to have threatened to send 
his mercenary Mereadier to deal with the stiffnecked saint* John waa now 
in a position to put his brother's hot speech into cold practice. 

The opportunity was improved by the quarrel with Home. The king 
set his mind, Roger of Wend over informs us, on l Laving as archbishop a 
man who had been trained in the royal service under hb eye and wa* 
familiar with his affairs (magna xiM familmrititfe mnjum r tum. T .xccrrinrtm 
quorum am&eiumy* From his point of view the obvious man was the 
Bishop of Norwich, John de Grey, whom .John persuaded the monk* of 
Christ Church. Canterbury* to elect in December 1205* But the situation 
was complicated by two vary important facts. In the first place every 
election to the archbishopric, at least since 1162, hrur] raised the question 
of the fit. and customary electorate. The monks had persistently refused 
to allow the ctMjpemtion of the bishops of the southern province; the 

1 The hfcliopi ns a rule compound*! hy fomj and tlio ndigiotis pan! 

fine*, See Mitchell, Studk* in vmier John and Henry III , p. 00, 
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bishops hod insisted upon their right to a voire m the election. In order 
to stout a mnreh upon them* some of the numk in the night when Arch¬ 
bishop Hubert died* had hurriedly and* so it was derided afterwarda* 
imcanonimlly electee) their sub-prior, Reginald* and had sent him off to 
Rome to receive the pallium. Reginald could not keep the occasion of 
his journey secret, and the bishops had discovered it. The dispute^ and 
appeals to Rome which endued added significance to the siecond compli¬ 
cating fact— the well-known attitude of Pope Innocent tIL Innocent* 
frequently and persistently, tried to supervise the election of bishops in 
Mormandy and England, in order Eo bring them into conformity with the 
decree* of the Ivifceran Council of 1 ] 7S3 C ills sagacious decision in a 
difficult case in 1199-1200, when Mauger, Bishop of Worcester, a goml 
man of illegitimate birth, hftd been chosen, was later to be included 
in the Corpus luris Cmwmci (the decretal InmtuU itnhh* alim). He 
detested the delays in appointment* and the method* still generally 
adopted* of election bv representatives of the chapter in the kings 
chamber; not) he had seized any chance of submitting the process in jmr- 
tkulnr elections to the test of the canons. Hitherto, a breach between 
Pope and king or between Pojje and clergy hod been avoided; but the 
situation created by the doable election of Reginald and John de Grey 
raised fundamental issiiesn The validity of the recent elections and the 
case between the bishops and the monks were dearly matters for division 
at Romo, and, niter Innocent had quashed the second election, the king 
consented to a fresh election before the Pope by sixteen accredited electors 
from the monastic chapter. He promised to abide by the election of any 
Englishman, but privately extorted an oath from the majority of the 
monks that they would again choose John do Grey, In December the 
various parties—proctors of king and bishops, with the representatives 
from Canterbury—urged their various causes* and Innocent in full con¬ 
sistory decided that the suffragans had no right to interfere in the election 
of an" archbishop, but also that the sub-prior's election was, like John de 
G tcy\ i nvalid. He brushes 1 saille the oath extorted by the king* and call ed 
their attention to the claims of the Englishman Stephen Ijmgton, a 
cardinal who Intd w on fame as a scholar at Paris. Hie electors, with one 
exception, were persuaded, and Xing John musthave heard of Langton s elec¬ 
tion early in January I£07* three or four weeks after his return from Poitou. 

John was a master in dilatory negotiations, and the great interdict was 
not published by the three bishop, London, Ely* and Worcester, to whom 
Innocent had entrusted the conduct of the affair* until 24 March 
In spite of royal opposition IjingLnn had been consecrated by the Pope 
at Viterbo in June 1207, John had retaliated by refusing to receive him 
and by ejecting the monks of Christ Church* Proposals Fur a settlement 
came to ft head hi January 120b* when the king informed the three bishops 
that he was ready to tome to terms/ 4 saving hU royal rights and liberties/ 

1 See the essays of trutechour and Puckard P mentieaed in the BiMiDgrajihy'. 
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Oil IS March, in the presence of oil the existing bishops, be met Sixnon 
l«gt0n, the archbishops brother, at Winchester. Simon, speaking from 
instructions, insisted upon full and absolute obedience, John* fury broke 
loose, and the negotiations emled abruptly. He immediately proceeded 
to appoint royal haiiiifk for the administration of tho dioceses. The 
Bishop of I London and his two colleagues published the interdict, and 
with one or two other bishops, Bed from the country. 

The view which the archbishop took of the quarrel is illuminating. 
In a tetter addressed to the English he argued the case, not so much as 
a papal i hi, but father m mi expOdBit of feu did custom in the light of 
those high principles of kw to which all human Jaw should conform, 
John's position was not so strong as Henry ITi had been, for Christendom, 
which was now firmly united under Innocent III, was divided in the days 
of Alexander IIL By putting himself against the will of the Church, 
canonically expressed, hy refusing to honour his own promises, John was 
imposing upon his vassjj^ mi obligation which mode them traitors to the 
supreme lord, the King of Kings, God himself, Even a slave is not hound 
to his lord in everything (sreitridim mini k'gvs hnm/mtift in airocioribwt 
iihim jurnnut domhut rwn tend nr). And I.jington w'o* writing to free men, 
to men who understood the legal mid moral implication* of lordship. 
Any vassal who broke his obligations to the king at the will or command 
of inferior lords was regarded as a traitor, for he had dime homage tq his 
lord “salva fide domini regia*" John had placed bis vassals exactly in 
this position, for they owed him obedience B «lv« fide Domini snperioris, 
scilicet Kegis aetemh™ The time was to conic when the archbishop would 
be ready to maintain his doctrine of feudal freedom and feudal respoivab 
bility against the Pope himself The king's attitude, on the other hand, 
was frankly conservative and separatist He undoubtedly reflected the 
views of administrators who thought of English custom in non -feudal 
terms, and luul breathed that historical atmosphere which was so pro- 
valent in the court of Henry U. It is curious to find him appealing to 
English practice in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and linking the 
story of St Wulfst/ms appointment to the bishopric of Worcester with 
the argument that English prelates were by custom elected in the royal 
Chandler 1 . \Ye know tint he had men about him who were ready tq 
argue on behalf of royal rights against the claims of the Papacy m the 
manner of the Anonymous of York a century earlier* Tliat John of all 
people should compare himsdf to the Confessor and take St Wdlvtan, 
to whose protection at Worcester be was later to submit hk body for 
burial, as a patron saint is sufficiently strange, The fact helps m to 
understand the mood of men like Geoffrey Fits: Peter and Hubert de 
Burgh, and to realise in some degree the influences under which Henry III, 
the devotee of Edu&rd the Confessor, parsed his childhood. 

1 .-I r trwJrf MotuHetid f, pp. 2lI -2 1& 

1 See U'umkver on Akxrmdtr the lUu^m («■!. Cate, iu f pp. 230 )l 
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The year; of the great interdict were years of demoralisation, not 
because the king did not have the general will behind him, but IttxaiuSG 
he gradually lost all sense of restraint in a situation which, however men 
might endure it, was fraught with daily mpddvumencc and humiliation 
arid in voLtd a con tin uous strain upon the conscience. Tl ie ad m in istra tin u, 
which was probably more efficient at this time than it W1 ever been, 
found little difficulty in coping with the actual facts. Tlie interdict was 
mi opportunity no less than a menace, and even Ik fore it was pronounced 
John's plans were ready 1 . The policy adopted was the seizure into the 
king's hands of all ecclesiastical property, spiritualities as well as tern- 
pond)ties. Wardens, generally the sheriffs, were appointed in each shire. 
The amount of extra work which had to be done in the offices of local 
administrators must hare been severe, and it was fortunate that important 
reforms in the presentation of accounts had recently been made by the 
Exchequer, Prelate*, religious houses, and parish cktgy were alike sub¬ 
mitted to this regime and were provided with a subsistence allowance 
(cffuriitR) in the performance of their attenuated duties. It apja'ars that 
ill each parish this allowance was nitidu under the supervision of four 
lawful men 1 . The revenues, with this deduction, were destined for the 
royal treasure, at any rate so far as they came from churches on the 
king* demesne. Many barons received royal permission to assume the 
control of the monastic houses and churches on their estates and to have 
the rents drawn by clerks from their domain. 'Hie Earl of Norfolk, for 
example, gut the “custody of the rents and property of churches in hi* 
gift, jU id of the abbot* of his fief, “si alicuius crodam habent de dotm 
suo.” To what extent custody involved the right to retain the proceeds 
in ftuch requires iiivcsiiigfttkji]. An estimate of the loss sLilferea hy 
the clergy during the nest live years is impossible, for there was inevitably 
much extortion and destruction of property; but the Exchequer admitted 
that John had received in05,000 ( and the king himself was prepared to 
compound the due in compensation at 100,000 mark*. Some of the 
bishops got fairly large payments in 1213 and 1*14 by way of compensa¬ 
tion; the clergy ns a whole liad to write oft most of their loss, hinnlly, 
the king extorted from the clergy charters of quit-claim of his extortions'. 

Such was the general character of John’s reply to the interdict, ilio 
plan was not observed universally, for modifications or exemption* were 
numerous. The author of the lAfe of St Hugh of Lincoln, referring to a 
certain Reymutid, after wants Archdeacon of Leicester, breaks oft hn 
narrative to observe that, in the ilays of the interdict, Reymund was one 
i S« letter* to U. NevUl in jbfrJ! KtL t, lOtlk. TbS^res far to explain 

tlie tnmnldtifl la St AHntw in Of R runner j ed. LoW r tfi f p. - 1 )■ 

a Tlie Jfitot Roll of lik fonrteecitl. y*ar oonirim m to lb* pwbJM of 

tifo caff&ra to con Inin these charter*, Cute, IbwmtntM Jfflitfiwft« qf BrmlUkhrtmy 
in (hr (hirtwth «u if«urt~«th cnlu*. ? . 242, l he ■harlere were of W» 

imtdhteted. blit John continual to witrmst qutt-cW™ AN Lute m Ul*> (fcg- iUL 
pot, pu 140 h). 
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The effect of the interdict 


of the few “ecdeaiftmm r«tores" who refused to reach an accommodation 
with the kiti". < ertainly it wan to the interest of any ecclednstic, at a 
time when, in spite of a proclamation of April 1208, churchmen were 
regarded ns almost outside the law ami were liable to suffer personal 
indignity, violence, and Joss, Urpay something in return for protect ion mid 
the control of his property. Acquiescence on the jvirt of the lower clergy 
wiLs inevitable, and for six yean* Englishmen had all around them a 
Clilire]i which did not function, rlused buildings, unused cemeteries, silent 
bells, disconsolate liigniUries, mud parsons whose only duties were the 
baptism nf infants in private houses or the celebration of mass for the 
dying. 1 f t hey hail I anight control of their estate*, they would suffer from 
the heavy tallage of 1210; if they had not, they lived on pittances pro¬ 
vided by the wardens—royal official*, their landlords, or a group of their 
own parishioners, 1 lie no lens of regular clergy, if they olmycd the pupal 
decree, were (Ichnranl hum Lire spiritual exercise's in choir which were a 
necessary counterpart to their daily tasks and private devotions. The 
Cistercian monks it is true, acted for acme time in disregard of tlie papal 
injunctions, and ill obedience to the A idiot of Clteaux continued their 
services on the ground Hint no authentic copies of the pupa] bull had 
reached the Order; hut they were compelled to submit, mid, on the 
other hand, though they got control of their lands', they were pillaged 
wiinercifully by the king, notably after their refusal to finance his expedi¬ 
tion to Ireland in 1210. 

It would be tedious to analyse the negotiations which continued at 
interval* before John's definite promise of submission in May 1213. 
Peace hovered nn the horixon In October 1209, but its fugitive appearance 
wa* followed by the personal excommunication of the king. I’rom this 
time all leadership of the Church in England disappeared. John could 
rely mi only two bishops, hi* friends Peter dcs Roches, of Winchester, 
and John de Grey, of Norwich. His servants, the two brothers Jocelih and 
Hugh nf Wells, the one now Bishop of Wells, the other of Lincoln, 
withdrew after the act of excommunication. Another ally, Philip, bishop 
of Durham, had died in 12GW. As the Hi shop of Norwich was justiciar 
in Ireland from 1209 to 1213, the king hail the bishop of Winchester 
alone of all the bishops by his side during these years, “ad computandutn 
impiger, piger ad evangisliuiii." 'Hi c sees of Lichfield, Exetcr,nnd Chichester 
were vacant: .Archbishop Geoffrey of York was already in exile and died 
in ISIS. The rest had joined .Stephen Lung ton and, with the exception 
of the Bishop of Worcester, who died in exile, returned with him. Many 
uf the great abbeys by this time were also without a head, and some, like 
Wavcriey, had been deserted by brethren unable to hold on anv longer. 
Unless agreement were reached, dissolution threatened the wdedartfcaj 
system. The credit of averting this disaster lay with the papal legate, 
Pandulf, a skilful exponent of tlie directions of the Ijuld and clear-lighted 
* TUU was amused during n Visit Ilf JoLn to ^ nverity in April 1208. 
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Fo\V! Innocent Exjjerience ahewed that pE^mnl dtaetuaion with John, 
though it was not shirked, was futile; hut early In 1913 the political 
situation abroad—th& urn bar moment of John's allies, Otto IV of Bruns¬ 
wick And Raymond VI of Toulouse,: and the alliance lie t ween Innocent 
and Philip Augustus—gave the Pope lAt opportunity. John had to 
decide between submission to the Church and a life and Heath struggle 
against a French invasion, with & disheartened and restless people behind 
him. He was wise enough to choose the former alternative. 

The situation which developed during the next three years wag a 
strange and paradoxical one. In the spring of 1218 John had been an 
excommunicate, his kingdom declared forfeil by the Pope, \m foreign 
enemies ready to attack him with the privileges of crusader*. He had 
posed its the dumpion of ancient English customs against alien interference 
in Church and S?tatc r Ilis justiciar and the officers of his ad ministration 
were on h is side, an J he had extracted promises of support from hi s people, 
first at Marlborough in September 190% when all freemen were ordered 
to swear fealty, and again in 1919-13* when the magnate* of England 
and Ireland approved of bis resistance to the PopcV Three years Inter* 
in the spring of 1216* he was fighting as u vassal of the Pope, as a enuifer 
protected by his vows T against excommunicated rebels backed by the 
foreign power whom Innocent hod used against him in 1913. The arch- 
bishop, whose election had caused nil the trouble lie torn: 1913, wan now 
impended from his office because he had failed to support the papal policy 
against, the rebels. The clergy who luui suffered in the days of the interdict 
for the cause of ecclesiastical law and unity now *aw tlscrir local liberties 
threatened by the encroach meats of jiapal euiLssaries working hand-in-glove 
with John + 

The attitude of Innocent Li not liaid to explain. He had got Im way 
and had reconciled an erring son to the Church, The time had come for 
peace,, not for wrangling about details. The cardinnldegate Nicholas was 
sent to measure ] turtles with prudence. When the blribupt grumbled that 
the terms arranged in a series of councils for the repayment of their losses 
{abktf* n) were neither adequate nor properly guaranteed, Innocent doubt- 
less reflected that he had not been fighting on their behalf so much a* for 
principles which were now assured. The archbishop and his colleagues, 
faced with the task of setting their dioceses in order, naturally took a 
mare insular view, and la any case the archbishop’s belief in papal authority 
was bound up with a belief la law and custom which lie could not but inter¬ 
pret, as no Pope or legate wan able to do, in the light of local tradition. 
The successful assertion of the Pope's plmatudo potaftotif saved the unity 
of the Church, but it put the local clergy in that tapii vocal position from 
which they were at Last violently extricated by King Henry VIII* The 
later history of Archbishop Stephen is the find and perhaps the litsst 
eXEuiiple, The scholar, cardinal, persecuted prelate were merged ia the 
1 Norgufe, Jtthn LtlfMiirtd t |tp r 172-3. 
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John's position* Relations with Scotland 


English primate, the chief adviser of the Crown. As such he found that 
doty and inclination led him to support, at the risk of jiapal disapproval, 
the vassals against their lord, .Fiist ils a few years earlier he had exhorted 
them to place their idIqpancc to the Ijord of Lords above their allegiance 
to the king, so now he exhort the king to remember that their loyal tv to 
hi hi is only a conditional loyalty* 

To nil appearance John was in a very strong position. He had got large 
sums from the properly of the Church, front tallages and scutages; the 
Exchequer was working smoothly and had recently carried through its 
great inquiry of 1213-13. He had fierce able, well-paid mercenaries at 
his service, the ports and shipping had l>eeci organised by William of 
Wrutbam, the feudal levies had not been a]lower! to forget their military 
duties, 1 hiring the interdict expeditions had been led against Wales and 
Ireland and huul threatened Scotland. 

With Scotland John's relations had been friendly. William the Lion 
did homage to him nt Lincoln in 121M) and was able by a series of cones* 
sions to avert invasion in 1209, He had made a show of claiming the three 
northern counties of England, but was really concerned to keep his frontiers 
intact. In 1209 a castle was rising nt Tweedmoutli to threaten Berwick, 
and after abortive negotiations John gathered a host with which to enforce 
a claim to the possession of three castles on the borders. In August 
William made peace at Norham. He agreed to pay 13,000 marks by 
instalments—u promise un the whole faithfully performed—to give 
hostages, .send his two daughters tu Jolm who was to have the feudal 
right of finding husband* for them, and to authorise bis young son 
Alexander to take an oath of fealty for the disputed cAitln. In return 
the fortification* at Tweedmoutb were abandoned. The Scottish King, 
indeed, stood to gain by an English alliance. He was a feudal lord, 
hard-pressed at times by native pretenders and hummed in by the Norse 
Kings of the Isles. It was better to have the English King at his back, 
even at the cost of vassalage, than to face his displeasure* So William 
bought John's “benevolence^ m 1209 and again in 1212* In this latter 
year mercenaries from the south helped him against the rising of Girth red 
son of MueWilliam, while on his side King William surrendered to John 
the rigid of arranging Alexander’s marriage*. The young man, a small 
red-haired lad of attractive bearing, was knighted by the English king. 
His sisters and his fathers hostages, some of whom were sons of great 
English borons in the north, remained in John's keeping, mid in the same 
year John received the homage of BfghuiM, King of the Lies. 

AlexJinder* “the little red fox,** as John later called him, was to cause 
trouble after he became king, when some of the nnrthem barons rose in 
rebellion ; bu t in the mean w 1 1 i k the tiiiderstandi ng between the two cu u n tries 
was helpful. Indeed William is said to have warned .lohn of the treachery 
nnuinrl him while he was collecting a large bust at Northampton for an 
attack upon Wales (September 1312)* This expedition, for which very 
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extensive preparations bad been made, tr» intended to put an cud to the 
mtlcss Activity of Llywelyn ap lorwerth, the king of Snowdonia. Meets 
we re sent along the Welsh coasts from Hrishd and Chester mnl the advance 
by land was to start from the latter place. The adventure was hurriedly 
abandoned, the force* summoned from England, Ireland, and Galloway 
had to return; but Uywelyn was not in a position to pre*t his advantage, 
lie was John’s man, for he had done him homage in 1201), his wife was 
John’s illegitimate daughter, his son was a hostage, and John had shewn 
that he was <|iiite ruthless in the execution of hostages and prisoners. 
Moreover llywelyn’s alliance with the other princes of Wales was not 
secure, and the English garrisons ill the Castles of Degonwv and lUiiiddku 
were on the watch, while the well-organised palatinate of Earl Hnnulf of 
Chester lay behind. It was in John's reign, as we may leum from numerous 
entries on the chancery folk that the cordon, which Ids grandson was to 
draw tight, was first plarul around the lairs of the Welsh princes. 

John's attitude to the Welsh princes was in port dictated by his position 
os a great Marcher lord, for during the greater part of Ins reign he had 
direct control of the Gloucester inheritance. Similarly his relations with 
Scotland were influenced by the complex of feudal ties which deprived 
the bolder laitweeii England and Scotland of most of its reality. I lia Irish 
|Hilicv was even more directly the outcome of feudal problems, and reacted 
upon his position in England 1 , John de Courcv, Earl of Ulster, whom 
he overthrew with the help of the Lacp in 1205, was :i brother-in-law of 
Reginald, King of the Isles, Hugh de Lucy, the nest earl, anti Walter 
Ue Lacy, Earl of Meath, had important English connexions, and were 
overthrown in their turn with the aid of the lords of Galloway and Garrick. 
Their downfall was mainly the result of their understanding with William 
de UraiOM, the Innlof Gower ill South Woles and of the great htmuur uf 
Limerick, It wms natural for men with such vast opportunities and 
privileges to regard themselves as immune from those trammels by which 
they and their peers were bound in England, yet, if they were unchecked, 
they were natural centres of intrigue with the kings enemies, William 
the Marshal himself, who esteemed loyalty as the chief virtue, found it 
hard to submit his privileges as lord of Leinster to the interference of 
tiie royal justiciar, just ns ho luid found it hard to accept Johns decision 
that he must choose between himself and the King of trance,and not try 
to serve both. The resuits of John's imposing and drastic Intervention in 
1210 were felt at once in England. The Laeys had fallen, "William de 
Hmiose was a fugitive, the Angevin administration Imd been effectively 
imposed upon the Anglo-Irish lords, and the native Irish rulers bad for the 
time been fitted into the system of vassal relations. During he next few 
years Jolm could rely upon the Rupport uf his men in Ireland, They backed 
him in his resistance to the Pope, and they sent n strong force under their 
justiciar, the Bishop of Norwich, to swell the host which gathered on 
• t’nr its imparlance in Irish hlslnrjf, *** it\f'rOj Val. VII. 
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Thf expedition to Poitou 


iWhdm Down to protect England against Fmnco in Lin; spring of 

1213 . 

It must indeed have denied to John, as it seemed to contemporaries, that 
during Lln>e year* no itmn cIjutu-J withstand hi in. He 1 ih.i 1 received the 
homage of princes throughout! t Kf British Islet*. And when he in his turn 
submitted himself to Rome mill knew that the danger of French invasion 
had passed, he might well renew the conflict Heroes the Channel with 
confidence. The very ditliculties of his foreign friends of which list Pope 
had taken advantage, now gave him new prestige, for lie could rely on 
their steady support in his stand against the growing might of Philip 
Augustus During the lost few mouths be had taken into his pay practically 
nil the lord* ami very many knights in the Low Countries, including the 
Count of Flanders, end tile Count of Boulogne, who with Hugh di + Buves, 
an adventurer from Picardy, acted a* his agenth He was in close touch 
with some of hi sold Poitevm vasaak, with the Kings of Aragon and Portugal, 
and especially witChis relative Raymond VI of Toulouse. He had learned 
how to play upon the sympathies of the towns of Flanders and the Rhine¬ 
land, In short he built up a coalition which all who felt themselves to he 
in danger from Franco nr who, like Johns nephew, the Emperor Otto IV, 
realised that France was t he main obstacle in Lhcir path, could not hut join. 
Just before Whitsuntide 1213, tin English fleet surprised and destroyed 
Philip's ships til the Flemish harbour at Damme. Early in the folio wing 
year, the king was ready to put the elaborate jshuts of the coalition into 
effect, tils northern allies struck their blow through Flanders, while he 
moved northwards from La Rochelle. As he marched toward* the Loire* 
his friends anil vassals around him, lie played not with bis own destinies 
alone hut with those of Western Europe, No member of hh house, 
not even the great Richard hi in-self, had ever cut such a figure in the 
world 

As is well known, John came back to England in Octoi>er foiled and 
disappointed. Elis own campaign had been inglorious, and in .Inly, away 
to the north-east, his rival had scattered his allies at Bouvines. A year 
later he was fighting for hb kingdom against the most terrible rebellion 
that any King of England Imd yet had to face. 

TRie disasters which began in France mal continued after his return 
were due in large measure to John's irresponsible optimism in 121 A. 
We have seen him, apparently at the height of his power, !i much mg out 
into greal schemes. We have seen him, a few months earlier, a mao 
suddenly conscious of realities, making ft ■Untender to the Pope as com¬ 
plete as his deliaiKi; had been. BuLh confidence and despair were footed 
ill the experiences of the interdict and excumm imitation; and the an - 
lialisb wini grudgingly recognised his power testify to the facts which 

1 llii' chief is lliv Jftaur Roll, 14 Jipbu, in Cule, MwMitif Donifunth. The 
dutaik are skilfully d ue tutted by Ilium M&lit, Un ifnmtt ftfitflUrtirt, ftmnud ofcr 
Itommartut, H kt t oaf Him <ik itaarirKf {I*»ru, IHutf}, chap. ijc. See injhij chap. ix. 
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were undermining it. But John rarely saw the writing on the wall* and, 
when be did sec it, he immediately forgot it. 

The Great Charter Is a carefully drawn document* and & careful exami¬ 
nation of the events of the years 1218 to J21 5 is required if it* various 
parts are to be given their due significance. In it# gmcnd form find in 
its insistence upon the return to good customs* it marks the culmination 
of the policy which tlie archbishop haul tried to impose upon John ever since 
his return. Hie association of a large body of barons with this policy was 
due to .fobns aggression after the refusal of many to follow him abroad 
and to pay the scutage demanded on his return. The coraptehcndve 
nature of the baronial demands, the result of their association with 
[.angtnu, reflected Hint change m the position of the baronage which has 
already been discussed The guarantees demanded from John* including 
the expulsion of the mercenaries and the Imposition of a controlling 
body of twenty-five, were a later development, fostertd by distrust and 
the heat of dissension. 

It is clear that the archbishop's view of the price which John had to 
pay for reconciliation to the Church wa§ administrative reform. Since 
hh exconimynicatiuu the king had been very powerful^ and his ministers 
very efficient, but they had borne very hardly on the people. Suspicion, 
to which the exaction of hostages from su many of the royal vassal# bore 
witness, bad bred recklessness and tv runny. The enormous weight at¬ 
tached to the prophecies and sermons of the hermit Peter of Wakefield 
in 1212 shews that king and people were nervously excited. It h signi¬ 
ficant that John began early in 1218 to issue commissions of inquiry into 
the misdeed# of local official}?; and* before the archbishop absolved him 
at Winchester in July, he made him swear to bring hack the good laws 
of his predecessors especially those of the Confessor,, abolish bad laws, 
do j us tire to id I men according to the judgment of his Court, and render 
to every man his rights. In the following month, at St Albany came a 
still mure explicit anticipation of the Charter. If Wendoveris narrative 
can lie trusted, the proceedings at this council were very significant. 
The king was absent °u an abortive cruise which* if his men had followed 
him* he had intended to be the beginning of his Fuitevin campaign. The 
justiciar, with the Bishop of Winchester* the primate* and bishops and 
magnates?* deduced in the king's name that the laws of Henry I should 
lie observed and bud law* be done away; and. sheriffs* foresters, and 
other royal officials were commanded to cease from all injuries and ex¬ 
tortion. If Geoffrey Fita Peter w*is really acting in conjunction with the 
hated archbishop in forcing a poliev of reform* one can well understand 
that his death in October was a relief to the king. The justiciar Imd 
supported John well, but he must have seen much to justify his dis¬ 
approval. The return of the archbishop meant a return to the normal 
as it was in the time of Hubert Walter, when justiciar and archbishop 
worked together as chief adviser^ to the Crown. A story current later 
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at St Alban* said that John, when lie heart] of Geoffrey** death, grimly 
remarked: "Let him go to greet Hulrert Walter in hell 1 " In the mean¬ 
while the archbishop worked away steadily on earth. At the end of August 
he laced the king 1 * fury and tL vaunted hini from proceeding “ vi et armi*’" 
against the men who had refused to follow him abroad. They were to 
be summoned to trial according to law in the King's Court. As we hear 
po more of this quarrel for the time being, it is probable that an under- 
standing was reached on the issue of foreign service and legal procedure 1 . 
It waa at this time* during a council at St Pauls* Unit the archbishop is 
said to have produced Henry Ps Charter of Liberties and to have ex¬ 
plained privately to some of the barons the lines upon which they should 
proceed. 

At all events John was able to take a considerable force to Poitou. 
It comprised many baron* and knights as well as Welsh mercenaries, 
and, although some of the great men and practically all the baron* north 
of the Humber failed to appear, it was by no means unrepresentative of 
English feudalism. During the king* absence the Bishop of Winchester, 
with the archbishop as chief counsellor, presided over the ad minis! ration. 
Use legate arranged a settlement about compensation due to the Church, 
the interdict was removed, and* shortly after his return, John formally 
ratified his promise to allow canonical elections (SI November 1214). 
But he was now discTedited by military failure, and the baronial party 
which desired to see a comprehensive settlement of abuses and disputed 
questions had been formed. The demand, made in the summer, for a 
ecu tage of three marks on the knight a fee, a tux from which only those 
who had served in the expedition could claim exemption, had brought 
matters to a head. The Exchequer was able to collect only about one- 
fifth of the payments due\ Early in November the opposition formed 
a conspiracy at Bury St Edmunds, They took their stand on Henry Vs 
Cliarter and swore to force the king, if necessary by arms, to observe the 
promises which be had made. The terms of their resolution shew that 
they deliberately associated them selves with the policy upon which the 
archbishop had acted since he absolved John in the summer of I21JJ. 
Early in January they appeared at court in the New Temple and called 
on John to fulfil the oath which he had sworn at Winchester. 

John had one characteristic In common with better men—lie could 
be most alert in time* of crisis. He staved off the baron ml demand by 
pledging himself* with the archbishop, the Bishop of Ely, and William 
the Marshal ass sureties* to give satisfaction at Easter. He used the 

1 The 44 Unknown Charter cf Liberties" (see the Blbliupruphy) may quite well 
record atirh an undpratriiiiliug. Henry Charter is copied out and followed by a list 
of royal cunco&qgns on the very jHiiiibi sal emu* during July and August. It Include* 
a prerimnn shout foreign serrii5* not dealt with in any other document 

1 8e* especially S. K, Miteb«t1, WwiM ftt TtUa/tm W\drr tehn find flmry III 
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breathing apace to secure hh positiuis. He began a campaign of propa¬ 
ganda in the shi ottlcreH a renewal of the oath of allegiance, jmimncHied 
aid from Ireland and Poitou* and, look the last step in self-protection 
by assuming the cross. Both aides set out their position before the Pope, 
who* while urging John to give Lawful satisfaction* admonished the 
tiamn-s for their conspiracies and coJitutTiacy and ordered them to pay 
the scutage. The barom were forced into the open and in lias ter week, 
instead of seeking the royal promises again* came together in force 
at Stamford 

It wru' the fashion at the lime to describe the rebels as the Northerners 
This was nothing mare than h recognition of the fact that the original 
nucleus nf resistance was. among the barons across the Humber, notably in 
Yorkshire* who had refused foreign service and the payment of scutage. 
The centre of the opposition wm in reality Es>ex anil East Anglia. The 
North wn* equally divided and the northerners owtd much of their 
strength to their understanding with the new King of Soots, the young 
Alexander IL The temporary prominence of Eustace de Vescy was due 
to the fact that he had been associated with Robert Fits Walter In tlie 
plot which had so disturbed John in 1212:. The tw o barons had fled ami 
their return and restoration to their lands had been part of the terms 
imposed on John by tlie IVpe, Robert Fit* Walter was a very powerful 
h. bttnl of Dumuow in Essex, and of liaynard Castle* outside Lmdon 
wall on the river to the west of the city* lie was in right of hi* wife in 
possession of the lauds* ubo mainly in Ex*es, of the holm of Valognes. 
It has been reckoned that his sendee must have amounted to a hundred 
knights 1 * There was no greater man in the south-cast of England* and 
iris position gave him peculiar significance in London. He had been a 
Htrennulls* if at tiling unsuccessful and suspected* .servant of John, and 
had fought for him in Normandy along with Saer de Quincy > lord of 
Leudiara in Fife, and husband of one of the heiresses of the house of 
Leinster* Suer de Quincy, in order that his position in England might 
be duly recognUed* hod been invested by the king with the title Earl of 
Winchester. About these two men the rebellious barons of theeuuth- 
coat were grouped. "Flie adhesion of the Clares to the party gave it a 
dignity and following which it could hardly have maintained without 
them. Richard* Earl of flare and Hertford* had entered by inheritance 
upon the English lands of the families of Gifford and Saint-Hibire. In 
right of his wife, one of the Gloucester co-heiresses, he had expectations 
which were fid tilled when in 1217 his son Gilbert became Earl of 
Gloucester a* well as of Hertford, Hk kindred were to be found through¬ 
out the higher baronage* and it may well have been the influence uf 
kinship which brought the young William the Marshal to desert bis 
father and join the rebels. The party were strengthened also by tlie 
adhesion of the Earls of Norfolk and Hereford, of bulk Fits Warin and 
■ Round* J.H., in EH R* xrs, pp. 700-710 
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John Fite Alan from Shropshire, William Mulct from Somerset and, 
after some hesitations William d'Aubigny* the powerful lord of ftelvoir 
in the Midlands. 

It is impossible to estimaic the motives which inspired these men, 
"Iliat there were causes of cohesion due to kinship, neighbourhood, and 
the memories of outrage and injustice is dear. Some of the younger 
men had suffered from the king's greed and caprice when they entered 
upon their inheritance. Others had been wronged by interference with 
their domestic peace, and doubtless many bitter recollectinns, unknown 
to a la ter age ? were stirred by incidents which seem colourless or trivial 
as they are recorded on the roils of Chancery and Exchequer. We do 
not know, for example, the dark story which lay behind the enmity of 
the p 4 ftrl of Esses* the son of Geoffrey Fitz Peter; but we do know that 
his first wife had been the daughter of Robert Fitz Walter and that 
Robert had complained of the king's attentions to her; and we know 
that in 1314 the Earl had been compelled to pay or promise an enormous 
fine on his marriage, possibly an enforced marriage, with John's dis¬ 
carded wife, Isabella of Gloucester* It is certain, moreover, tiiat the 
crue] vendetta which John had waged against the family of ills old friend 
William de Braiose had moved the English to indignation. William 
was lord of Bramber in Sussex, of Totues and Barnstaple in the west 
country, of Gower, Radnor, and Brecon in South Wales, of Limerick in 
Ireland. His fall in 1210 was attributed by the king to a refusal to pay 
a debt, and was glossed over by the royal council; but it was almost 
certainly due to hi.s and his wife's knowledge of the fate of Arthur of 
Brittany. The story was beginning to leak out. William had to flee 
And his wife and heir, captured during the Irish campaign., were starved 
to death in Windsor Castle, After this no Ilian who incurred John's 
hostility could fed safe. 

Such was the composition of the baronial party which met at Stam¬ 
ford in the Easter week of 1215, The king was prevailed upon to ask for 
the demands of the insurgents in writing. When the archbishop and 
the Marshal brought the document to John, he refused the conditions 
with indignation. “Why not ask for my kingdom?* Thereupon the 
rebels formally renounced their homage and chose ns their lender, ""Mar¬ 
shal of the army of God and Holy Church,* Robert Fite Walter. On 
9 May John uttered arbitration by four men from each side with the 
Pope as supreme arbitrator* and repeated his former undertakings to 
proceed against no one except in accordance with the law of the land 
and the judgment of his peers in the royal court — an anticipation of a 
famous clause inserted in a more general form in the Charter (c, S9), 
But the barons were rapidly gaining control of the home counties, and 
although John had some success in the West, notably nt Exeter* be 
had to submit to meet them at Staines with a view to a formal treaty 
of peace. 
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On 17 May the baronial forces bad entered I-ondon. The great city 
had been steadily favoured and fleeced by the king since in 1191 he 
had made friends with its leading citizens and encouraged it to form 
itself into a commune. The commune, in any technical sense of the word, 
had not lasted, hut during the reigns of Richard and his hrother the 
city had thriven* It was now ruled by a mayor—John's last attempt to 
placate it shortly before its rebellion had taken the form of a charter in 
which he recoguised its right to elect this official every year—it appointed 
its own slicriffs and collected its own rides and taxes. Its chief court 
was tlie hosting, composed of the mayor, the elected aldermen of the 
wards, and the “good men” or barons of London who sat with them on 
the four benches. On two occasions, once under the leadership or William 
Fitz Osbert in 1194 and again in lSOo-6, the lesser citizens had tried 
to overthrow the civic aristocracy which governed, or, as they said, mis¬ 
governed them, and on the latter occasion the king fend sent a special 
commission to hear Crown pleas and to supervise a reconstitution of the 
council. From this time the governing body, which held the Hustings 
Court and had charge of the financial administration, consisted of the 
mayor and twentv-four sworn councillors elected by the community 1 * 
The duties of watch and ward and the rules for the collection of rates 
and tallages were about this time carefully defined, and a strong sense of 
corporate life prevailed throughout the sokes and parishes, and in the 
artisan quarters of the city, Progress naturally produced the desire for 
greater freedom fur mure far-reaching reforms which would restrain tlve 
king's habit of demanding heavy tallages aud would distribute power 
within the city more generally. The Londoners wanted more control of 
the river, security against Jews and foreign merchants, reforms in the 
customs and exchange. Ihtiy wanted the mayor to bo elected, not by the 
ruling class, but in the folk-moot which was fast becoming obsolete. 
Robert Fitz Walter, who, as lord of Jiaynard's castle, bore the tiLlc of 
“signifer et procurator” of the city, saw'his chance. If any were hostile 
they were unheard. The barons occupied the city aud proceeded to 
strengthen the walls. When they marched up the valley of the Thames 
to meet the king, they liad the mayor of London with them. 

The real history of" the Great Charter, which was drafted and redrafted 
during the discussions at Runnymede, belongs to a later age. lliut as a 
whole it reflected the best and most stable feeling of Englishmen of 
the moderate barons, the bishops, and the trained administrators is 
clear from the fact that in its revised form it was issued after John s 
death by the legate, William the Marshal, Hubert de Burgh, and other 
royalists. In the form given to it in 13S5 it was regarded as a definite 
settlement of the law which regulated the relations between the Crown 
and the vassals, and the administration of justice and finance. In this 
t Unless, u Miss Bateson thought, this My wus a reconstitute! body of 
obtain on. 
cn. vn. 
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fornix much of it wa> old, souic a mere restatement of administrative 
policy ■„ adjustments and reforms disputed by none in hiea! and judicial 
adni migration* and reaffirmation^, suited to the time, of feudal custom. 
Since the days of Hubert Widter royal prerogative could not be synony¬ 
mous, in any healthy mind, with arbitrary rule- The acceptance of tie 
Charter hod been urged upon John by the archbishop and by his more 
responsible advi^r*, and from this point of view it was in fact an elabo¬ 
ration of the oath taken by John in iMltS at Winchester; just as the 
oath was an elaboration of promises which he had declared at his acces¬ 
sion. Even the clause which forbade the tendency to undermine the 

- 

judicial immunities of private court* by fret]went use of the writ prtudpe 
ww not so much an act of violent reaction extorted by a self-seeking 
baronage as an attempt to strike the balance between traditional rights 
am) the encroachments of the Curia Regis. What wrecked the settle¬ 
ment from the nil Wet was the rising temper of the king on the one hand, 
and of the rebels—many of whom were young and inexperienced men nr 
Ambitions Jrondru r.t —on the other, Robert Fit z Walter and hiscui n pan ions 
hud adopted in the name of God and the Church the programme which the 
archbishop had originally outlined fur them* but they had no intention of 
following ecidesimtical guidance when power was once in their hands, lie 
shrewd dfrervef% such as the author of the so-called HiMotrc dev dm de 
Normastdkf who saw in the struggle a fight for franchises and power, or 
who, like the MarshalV biographer, dismissed it tersely u on act of folly, 
took a very natural view* but they were thinking of the men,not of the 
document* Until John was dead and passion had cooled and the oppor¬ 
tunity fur enjoying the sweets of power and revenge had gone* the only 
clause* of the Charter which mattered were those which transferred the 
control of affairs to the horons them#d*ca* 

For a while .John hail to wait on events. He did his part, and Issued 
the uerawary order* for the investigation of local abuses with the aid of 
twelve knights from earh * hire, and for changing local officials. He hod 
protected that his feudal lord, the Pope, matt have a say in the matter, 
and he saw tu it that Innocent got h is version of affairs. He wm a misader 
tinder the protection of the Church* and] «o long as ho could *cnd messages 
abroad,, he could be sure of buying support from 1i)a friends on the con¬ 
tinent He vm powerless for the time* and ill in body, but be could cany 
his <Mt h lightly. Even thing indeed depended upon the way in which the 
barons, iuh) especially the body of twenty-tire who were chosen to protect 
the settlement nnd -«tr that the royal grant was observed, interpreted 
their opportunity. For wmc years the king bad depended in the main 
upon a select bond of men like-minded with himself, English lords like 

3 the elsom {no* 41) shout th<? tight# of foreign meirhncit* simply expands 

so order irukile iu April d b c Milri to the eliie* of bond mi and Winchester* the 
hartifii of lbs CJtH]ue Ports* the baihEfr of ^Southampton and Lynn, and the sheriffs 
of the maritime counties on the south mid coat coasts {Ifatuti C'Aurfenim* p. tkl h). 
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Kukri of Vfcuipont, the Bassett, and William Brewer, nrioiimstrator* 
like Philip of Uleootaod Henry ofComhiil,acrowdof obscure * Whelms 
or l f*>**T landholders and household followers, anil the powerful foreign 
adventurers, such as Fsukv dfi Broaute, tho low-bom Nornuui who was 
sheriff of Glamorgan, Hugh de Bores, wholrtcd a* his agent abroad, and 
mercenaries from Tounuw, bcvcitU of whom had charge of shires or cattles 
or hoth. Gerard of AtUe, the chief of the latter, was no longer alive in 
1215, but the memory of hU evil rule in the Severn valley, at Gloucester 
and Bristol and Hertford, was still fresh, and EngeUrd of Cigognv had 
succeeded him in Gloucestershire. All of them wore fcwle** and ruthless 
soldiers upon whom John could depend. According to the Charter they 
and their broods were to be expelled, and if wise counsel* had prevailed 
among the imroiis, it is unlikely that John's friend-, in England would 
have done anything to prevent their departure. But the twenty-five dm 
nothing to win the approval of l,lw? moderate section, and the consequent 
was that men who looked upon the rebellion with dislike or misgiving 
either rallied to the king or took ns little part in affairs as they could. 
Among those who definitely threw in their lot with .Jolui were some of 
the chief earls and baron* ill the country. In addition to the Earl Marshal, 
the Earls of Salisbury, Arundel, Wartime, and Chester were on his side. 
William Lcmgswotti,* Karl »f Salisbury was the king s half-brother mid 
had been his chief support in recent yeans. He hail ruled Gascony, been 
Warden of Dover and the Cinque Torts, Jed the royal army to Ireland 
and, in 1214, in Flanders. As lord of Eye in Suffolk he was a neighbour 
of many »f the rebel*. William, Earl of Arundel, held a great honour 
owing tlie service of eighty knights' fas in Sussex and another nearly as 
great In East Anglia, where his scat was Castle Rising. He was the 
brother-in-law of the mighty Ranulf, Earl of Chester, who from the 
almost independent shire of Chester dominated the middle west and had 
control of the honours of Leicester, and, with the exception of the earth-, 
of Richmond, where he was in touch with the royalist* Robert ofViuuxpont 
at Ypulebvand Hugh of Ballad at BarnanlCastle. William,Earl Warenm-, 
was tike the Karl of Arundel a relative of the king—bis fcther wm an 
illegitimate broths of Henry II—and, like the Earl of Chester, a figure 
in the North. He had Conbburgh in Yorkshire, Stamford and Grantham 
i« Lincolnshire, and Castle Acre in Norfolk, in addition to his fiefs in 

John, supported by the Pope and by many of the English b*sho|m with 
Pandulf the j>ap.d legate by their side, would m any case be a formidable 
foe. He had his meroeunriei, and could draw freely for den upon t la 
Low Countries, SouUi Wales, ami Ireland, where he lavished favour* upon ■ 
the Anglo-Irish barons of all parties. His emissaries were busy m oi ou 
aild Brittany. By alienating the Uwalin England thfi opposa um 
made their own position untenable without foreign aid, ami by bringing 
in foreign aid and a French claimant to the throne they won a present 
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success »t the risk of a]most inevitable failure in the future. Distrust of 
John vu natural and proper, but from the outset they shewed an arrogant 
implacability which soon degenerated into the short-sighted egotism 
characteristic of earlier liaroniaj revolts. The twenty-five, if one prejudiced 
but generally reliable authority can lie trusted, acted not as watchful 
guardians but as miens of the kingdom. John’s mercenaries styled them 
the “twenty-five kings.’' After the conference at Kuntiymedc an attempt 
had apparently been made to place the maintenance of the peace under 
a mixed body of barons chosen from each side, and the urchbishop hud 
vainly tried to secure some undertaking from the rebels of allegiance to 
the king. He had hoped to find in the Charter a real concordat, main¬ 
tained by a joint effort as the Provisions of Oxford were to be in 1258. 
The body of twenty-five was to be, not a governing body, but a guarantee 
held in reserve, in case the Marshal and his colleagues should faji ta secure 
the enforcement of reforms. It may be that the opposition had more 
justification for their disregard of this policy than we know ; it is at least 
significant that the archbishop refused to acquiesce in the execution of 
the papal letter* authorising their excommunication. Yet when John's 
advisers saw the administration disorganised, the Exchequer at a stand, 
the shires so far as was possible placed under the military control of 
particular baronial leaders and the sheriffs disregarded, their rally to his 
side is not surprising. They could indeed do nothing less after the failure 
of all attempts of the bishops to effect a compromise, and the promulgation 
at the end of August of the excommunication by name of the leading 
rebels. About the same time the Pope, as over-lord of England, annulled the 
Charter and forbade its observance under penalty of excommunication. 
Shortly afterwards the legate and the Hi shop of Winchester, as Innocent's 
commissioners, suspended the archbishop from his functions. His heart 
could not be in this holy war, and, with most of the other bishops, he was 
glad to leave the country to attend the great council which was gathering 
at the Latenm. 

Alter his first acquiescence the king, needless to say, had shewn no 
desire for a settlement. He avoided all opportunities of arbitration, and 
kept to the south coast. Foreign mercenaries were gathering and he had 
only to await their arri val. He established himself at Dover mid prejwred 
his plans against the rebels, who hod made London their headquarters. 
His rapid success is one of the must remarkable episodes in English 
history, a striking commentary on the poverty of leadership and military 
enterprise among the feudal gentry of England. In those days of elaborate 
sieges and mercenary troops, warfare had become a profession, and the 
barons in London hud neither the inclination nor the ability to plan n 
campaign or face John's foreign soldiers. Many of them had seen service 
in France, but none had experience of leadership sufficient to cope with 
such men os Fan lie* de Breautc and the Earl of Salisbury, or with the 
demonic energy of John in his fits of vigour. Tbey wasted their time in 
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London, efficient only in hat?, while the king overran the whole country 
and cooped them up in the City and a few eastern fortresses. Until the 
arrival of Louis of France at the end of May 121 (J, the country west of 
Watling Street was practically untouched by the war; while on the other 
side of it John did as he pleased. The one notable incident of the war 
was the heroic defence of Rochester in November by William d’Aubigny 
of Bel voir, and after its surrender on St Andrew's day baronial castles 
fell like ninepins. London was invested from Windsor, Hertford, 
Berkha ms ted, and Bedford, the last, of which had been taken by Fuukes 
de B refute, and while Foukcs and his colleagues proceeded against one 
fortress after another ill East Anglia and Esaex, the king secured the 
whole of the North* Betvnir and Pontefract fell without a struggle; the 
northerners who were not in Loudon sought the protection of Alexander, 
who was punished for his raids into Northumberland by the destruction 
of Berwick and the ravaging of the eastern Lowland*. In March John 
was back again, in the South, and hemmed in London still more closely 
by the capture of Colchester and the castle of the Earl of Oxford 
at Hcdingham* By this time the rebellion was practically confined to 
London, strong in the protection of its walls and the Tower, and in the 
spirit of its citizens. 'Hie Pope laid declared the city to lie under an 
interdict and hod ratified the excominunicntion by name of the rebel 
leadens. 

If the baiions could not wage war, they could pursue negotiations. The 
Thames and the eastern ports were open, and from the outset intercourse 
between London and the court of the King of France was continuous, 
The rebels early approached Look, the son of Philip Augustus, offering 
him the tli roue in ret uni for aid. The enterprise was a hazardous one 
and Louis matured his plans deliberately. But at least three contingents 
of French knights were sent to England during the winter and early 
spring of 1 £15-16. Some of them were employed, not without signs of 
racial friction, to strengthen the baronial garrisons in the ndghbourhood. 
Philip waited for the arrival of a papal legate, Guala, before reaching a 
final decision, for he realised that he must make uut a strung case for 
intervention in the face of papal disapproval. The discussion took place 
in a great assembly at Melun at the end of April. Louis, it was decided, 
was to make the attempt on his own behalf, hut with his father^approval. 
He would claim the English throne as the husband of Blanche of Castile, 
the grand-daughter of Henry II, against a king who hod forfeited hb 
rights, firstly, by the murder of Arthur* for which he had been condemned 
hi the French court, secondly, by gran ting away bis kingdom to the Pope 
without the consent of his vassal* In the view of most modem scholars 
the first reason for forfeiture has little or no historical validity, and it is 
dear that the second haw even less. But, in spite of the legate's protests 
the argument served, and by the third week in May fjouis was in Kent, 
A great storm had dispersed the fleet which John liad collected to pro- 
c*. vn. 
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tect the Goutb-ewtem coast* and the king* an willing to pit hi* foreign 
mercenaries against their fellows* withdrew to Winchester. Tire legate 
landed about the same time to play a political role which was to Income 
increasingly important in wb&Lhe regarded as a papal fief 

It would be Qtiprofitable to describe the events of the next sis months, 
Louis' arrival was sufficient to restore the confidence of the opposition 
but insufficient to prevent general disorder. At first his sucres waa 
striking. He retook Rochesterand occupied Winchester, Insurgents who 
bad begun parleys with John renewed the attack, and John was at last 
deavrtod by the Earls of Arundel and Warunne, whose Ian flu were in 
danger* and, for a tinje* even by the Earl of Salisbury and William of 
Autiude. But the military position soon reached & deadlock, John had 
reorganised his forces in the south-western counties and left them suf¬ 
ficiently strong to enable him to harry the northern midlands. Apart 
from fugitive successes at Exeter and Worcester* Ijouis* efforts were con¬ 
fined to tlie south-east, and the efforts of the northern and East Anglian 
barons to haphazard local attacks. Alexander of Scotland braved the 
risks of a journey to join the invader, to w hom he did homage* but gave 
little effective help* and was kept in check in the north by Hubert of 
Vieuxpont in Westmorland and Cumberland* and Hugh of BalLiol and 
Philip of Ulecot at Durham. In the midland* the great royal castles 
Windsor, Nottingham, Newark stood linn, and when John died at Newark* 
Hubert do Burgh was still holding Dover, “ the Key of England," against 
the prolonged siege by LouIh. The king's last days were spent in an orgy 
of rveklox ferocity in the fen lands and Lincolnshire. His energy was hi ill 
as great as ever, but hi.i self-control had gone. At Lynn he was seized 
with an acute attack of dysentery, and, a sick man, insisted on croKting 
the Wash without waiting for the tide to recede. Although he managed 
to struggle to the Cistercian abbey of Swineahoad* his baggage-train and 
treasure were lost in the quicksand*. He died at Newark on 19 October 
1316, after making an edifying will on a dignified deathbed; mid hia 
hotly was taken for burial to Worcester to lie under the protection of 
St Wnlfslan. The leadership against the excommunicated invader* and 
rebels came to tile more temperate and capable hands of the legate and 
the Marshal. 

They faced a country lull of disorder* in which the only signs of 
capacity, if we except the conduct of Hubert de Burgh at Dover, were 
shewn by isolated confederacies of knights or burgess and by mercenary 
captains who hud no ideas beyond the maintenance of the strongholds 
entrusted to them and the satisfaction of their desires. The administra¬ 
tion had broken down* the records of the Exchequer, including the 
Charter of Liberties* were in the possession of Louis. The last audit of 
the reign* recorded on tlie Pipe Roll of 16 John, begun hi the autumn 
of 1314, and the laxt royal mandate to the baron* of the Exchequer wax 
issued on 5 September 1315* just before hostilities began. It is unlikely 
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that there was anyone to act upon it. The efficient treasurer* William at 
Ely, seems to have ceased duty a month earlier. During the war, the 
King'* Wardrobe took the place of the Exchequer 1 . Cbrfe Castle, which 
is mentioned as a royal treasury in I2\S t seems to have become the 
re post tors of such records and revenue as were not immediately required. 
But what local dues were collected were generally paid to the nearest 
magnate who hewl any claim to authority T 

Few kings have left their mark on English history as John did. He 
was never a nonentity; his vice* were the exaggerated vices of his virile 
race. Distorted recollections of him were passed on for centuries in places 
which he had visited with his attentions and later writers found no 
story about him too extravagant for belief. He left several lUegitiinute 
children, of whom two, Richard and Oliver, distinguished themselves in 
the civil war, and another, Joan, was the wife of Llywdvit of Wales. 
11V his vigorous and passionate wife T Isnticllu of Ajigmilfim.% whom he 
had stolen from Hugh, son of Hugh IX* fount of La Marche, he had 
five children. In ISlG Henry, the eldest of these, was only nine years of 
age; he and Richard, King of the Romans, are inseparable from Inter 
English history; is Eleanor, the youngest, the wife of Simon de 
Moutfnrt. The other* died young, but not too young to be* one an 
Empress, the other a queen. Their mother in due course married her 
former lover, Hugh; and their undisciplined *ons were destined to be 
occasions uf strife after they found a refuge at the court of their half- 
brother in England. 

1 AD tho fiuea raids after August provide thiiL instalments *?udt be pnirt d Erect to 
the ki^i 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ENGLAND: HENHV III 

The long reign of John Lackland's son, which began in disturbance 
and ended amid bitter memories, was to leave its constructive mark on 
nearly every branch of English life, 'The names of Grosseteste* Matthew 
Paris, Roger Bacon, Simon tie Morntfort* Bracton, and the young Gilbert 
de Clare alone would lend it distinction; and even more than its per¬ 
sonalities, the grow tli of the communities of the land, the development 
of the common law and of legal theory, the creation of many of the 
precedents and forms of later English administration, combine to make it 
a period of first-rate historical imfjortaTjcc. In religious matters a conflirt 
of loyalties, the king's filial devotion and gratitude to Rome for help 
rendered in the dark early days set against local feeling for diocesan 
and parochial w elfare, determine* the relations of Church and State in this 
country for man y succeeding yearn. In literature,the writers of St Alban* 
provide an example of monastic historiography scarcely equalled by later 
medieval generation*. In art, an English school of craftsmen emerges, 
and architecture reaches a brief climax of restrained perfection. Above all, 
the loss of the northern French provinces in John's reign is now having the 
effect of concentrating in the hands of Ehe servants of the English Frown 
the resources of a dominion more compact and unitary than before, so 
that in spite of powerful cosmopolitan influences in social and govern- 
mental life wc ran trace during Henry's reign, oven in the baronage 
itself, the beginning* of English sentiment ami wolf-sufficiency. Our polity 
was to prove not unlike the choir of St Peter s Abbey at Westminster: 
the architect, the exemplars , may have been French, but the idiom And 
the crowning result were our own. 

Thu loyal supporters of King John who gathered at Gloucester to 
crown a nine-year-old boy October ISlb) had resolved in common 
with many humbler ranks throughout England Hint the son should not 
suffer for his father's sins. Those sins, or what people took for them, 
had given Louis of France (now besieging Dover Castle) and his sup 
porters London and the principal fortress of Surrey and Hampshire, in 
the MidlamL and the North the great de Quincy bastion of Mountsorel 
and most of tlw: V'orkshire castle^ and in the East considerable tracts of 
the maritime counties and part of Cambridgeshire* Of the opposing 
baronage the Earls of Salisbury, Winchester, Arundel, Norfolk, Essex, 
Clare, and Wafleniie, the eldest son of William Marshal, and Peter Eiti 
Herbert were among the chief partisans of Louis. Rut the loyalists had 
three great assets. The foreign mercenary captains retained by John 
were men of experience and determination. In the hands of two sddklti 
of Tourainc, Engelnrd tPAthcc and Andrew Chaurcuux, stood Windsor, 
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bilking the Thames Vallejo while the caatkfi and ahires of Northampton,, 
Oifoni, Buckinghivin, Bedford, Hertford, and Cambridge were held by the 
fiei t little Norman, Faukes de RrcaubJ, called “the rod of the Lord’s 
furv* 1 by the indignant chronicler of the ^bbey which he had despoiled, 
Peter de Mauley* sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, Bavary do Mauleon, 
of Hampshire, Philip Mare, sheriff of Nottingham arid Derby, 
were* like their colleagues, the able and ruthless men demonded by an 
emergency* Secondly, in Karl William Marshal of Pembroke, hoary and 
splendid embodiment of loyal knighthood, the king’s party had a man 
strong enough to command the respect of the two most powerful and 
independent personalities in the country, Earl Ranulf of Chester and 
the Bishop of Winchester, Peter den Roches. To the Marshal, John on 
his deathbed had committed the future? king, and his appointment a* 
rector regix /ri rtg?n hv the loyal barons ill a Council held on ^ October 
commanded general confidence. In the third places perhaps most ini- 
portant of oil* Honorius III and Ins legate in England, Gualn* left no 
stone unturned to support the ward of the Papacy against an excom¬ 
municated invader. Gualn was given wide powers of censure and even of 
degradation in the case of clerks supporting Louis* and threw a|] Ills 
influence Into making Henry's cause the cause of the Cross, while Honorius 
brought pressure to bear upon Philip Augustus to withdraw his son, 
protected English interests in Gascony, and exhorted and expostulated 
with English magnates in Henryk interests. Striking testimony to this 
effective aid was given in a letter which the Marshal wrote in the king's 
name when the worst was over (fi November 1217)* acknowledging that 
he had been raised “fro ui weeping to laughter, from darkness to light* 
from the confinement of the cradle to the spaciousness of the kingdom. 1 
It was no exaggerations and Henry never forgot to be grateful. 

The first act of the regency was to reissue the Great Cliarfer {12 
November 1216% Wisely under the circu in stances the royal councillors 
refused to tie their hands by re-enacting the clauses about scutage (J/X F . 
J. 12, 14% or by renewing the article enjoining that the farms of diiti*, 
w&pen takes, and h uu deeds shouldbe reduced to the t r old figures (MX \ J. 2* j ). 
The unpopular foreign soldiers specified byname in the earlier document 
(cL 50 J were naturally enough retained* and a number of John's promised 
restitutions and reinstatement had to go by the board. Hie eviction 
of Louis and the recovery uf the lost areas were the paramount tasks. By 
truces made in December 121b and January 1217* the government first 
concentrated its forces by withdrawing the garrisons of a number of 
castles in Essex and East Anglia* which stood m isolated posts in hostile 
territory. Look was unable to reap the full benefit of a sacrifice so 
surprising at first appearances, for owing to the loyalty of the Cinque 
Forts he had to watch hk communications, nor did he help his interests 

E /ftryfl/ teittr*, «i. Shirley* i, p- ft 
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Defeat of the French 


by his return to France at the end of February 1217 at hi* fathers 
summons. In March the Wiltshire and Hampshire strongholds of Marl* 
borough* Winchester* Famhnm* Odiham* and Southampton were recap¬ 
tured* and it was possible to Ifcgin the siege of Moiint&orcl. Generous 
terms were offered to all who would secede* and defections from the 
French side began in earnest; so much so that when Louis returned on 
23 April 1217* he found the young Marshal and William Ijongespee* 
Earl of Salisbury, Bed from his cause, and the garrison of Mountsorei 
calling for assistance. He could not go north* as there was last ground 
to recover in Hampshire and Sussex, and the mischievous Activities of 
the Forts to be neutralised; but, in order to relieve Mountsorei, ha 
despatched a column which was diverted eastwards to Lincoln at the 
request of Hugh of Arms, who from within the city was besieging the 
heroic dame Nicolas in the castle* for months a lonely beacon of the 
royal cause. It was the Marshal's opportunity* Counselled, by Guok 
and Peter des liochcs, he summoned nil loyal castellans and knights to 
Newark (15 May 1217), whence*in hope of eternal salvation* the royalisto 
marched to IJncoln* to force an entry and catch the beleaguerers within 
the walk Ingress was effected at several points, and the tight that lasted 
from early morning till three in the often icon proved a victory' for the 
king* who at his headquarters in Nottingham had the satisfaction of 
learning on 19 May that Mountsorei hat I fallen. Mere events and the 
failure of his fleet to bring reinforce men hs led Louis to concentrate his 
fores* m London, He was not beaten vet; sea-power* rather than land 
armaments, was to defeat him* A great I .tattle in the Channel* in which 
Phi]ip d'Aubigtiy and Hubert de Burgh destroyed the 4 French Beet under 
Eustace the Monk off Sandwich* settled the issue 4 , and Louis in London 
awaited inevitable .siege. The Marshal* however* was prepared to treat 
Negotiations, begun at Lambeth, reached their end ut Kingston (12 Sep¬ 
tember 1217). By the terms then agreed iipom it was stipulated tliat 
prisoners should be released and English subjects who had fought against 
John should do homage to Henry; that the supporters of each party 
should recover the lands they held before the war, though at the instance 
of the legato this provision was not to extend to clerks whq had sup¬ 
ported J>mis; that Louis should release all hisEngHsh followers from their 
oaths of fealty to him; and (a secret provision) that the king should 
indemnify the French prince far his invasion in 10*000 marks—a heavy 
sum when the state of the country is oonajdered 1 . Louis was thereupon 

1 M. Petit-Dytaillfo is probably justified In hi* scepticism Vic tt rr^rtf d* 
Lmrft r/ Il t pp. I!T5-6> about the eerioiu* tmLurs of Louis 1 promise, narrated by Ftofer 
of Wanderer, and rupeutud by Miss Noigaic (XI* Minority of Hmrg Hl t p. 39), that 
he would do his bes-t to induoo hit fiilber to restore to Henry Un rights beyond the 
Ha. Haw the story grpw an be seen from Matthew Paris 1 hiwrtion of the apocryphal 
cum rex Foret (ae. LchIovIciih)* ipKo in pace dimiUerot" (atnfiia ium klii) iu the 
Wendover section of the Corpus i'hrisftl MS r of th& Chrtmiai Mojoru (v£ TArm. 
Mai ii j p, Riy 
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The government during the minority 

absolved by trUflla, and a little later left England (28 September ISITJs 
the recipient of honourable term*. 

It will be well to consider the period of the Minority and the Justiciar- 
ship of Hubert de Burgh (1216-32) as V whole. During the teu years 
from 121" to 1227 Lire formal executive passed through several stages 
proportionately with the king's growth to manhood. The Marshal, acting 
a s regent until his death in May I#19, exercised many of the functions of 
king, attested royal letLers in his own name, and used his own seal as tile 
seal of the kingdom, r/uia sigillum non hahuhwis, as Henry was riinde to 
say. With him, coadjutor iiut in some sense his superiorstood the 
legate, the representative of Henry’s papal guardian. Evidence shews 
thiit except in very important matters of State he very sensibly did not 
intervene to enforce his own rights, hut that a division of labour existed 
between himself and the Marshal. Peter dos Rudies had special charge 
of Henry, whose mother Isabdlh went back to Angoulemc in the summer 
of 1217; and Hubert de Burgh, made Justiciar by John in 1215, retained 
at that king’s death the nffire granted him during pleasure, mid occupied 
himself largely with ad ministration. Attestations ot letters close and 
patent by the two latter become more frequent after November 1218, 
anti they seem to have risen to prominence as the Marshal's health 
declined! In September 1218 Guala was succeeded by Pmululf, papal 
chamberlain and Bishop-elcct of Norwich, who liad boldly stood up to 
John on Innocent IIP* behalf in 1211, On the decease of the Marshal, 
therefore, the government berime a sort of triumvirate. The earl on 
his deathbed had, in spite of the Bishop of Winchester’* protests, left 
Henry to the care of “God ami St Peter"; thus Panda!/, theoretically 
speaking, combined in himself laiLh regency and legation, What his 
power could be, if he chose to exercise it, we may infer from the careful 
instructions about the custody of the great seal, which he sent, when 
the Marshal was dying, to the vice-chancellor, Ralph Neville, in order 
to secure the collection of the revenue. But, as a matter of ordinary 
practice, he shared the work with the Justiciar and Peter dcs Roches. 
For nearly three years he remained, living part of the year at his 
Gloiicestenihire manor, a wire mid cautious administrator, dealing tact¬ 
fully with fractious biirons like the Count of A nmole, arranging the 
details of a marriage alliance between Alexander II of Scotland and the 
Primes Joan, and interesting himself so much in the affairs of Poitou 
that after he hud ceased from office he undertook a mission there on 
behalf of this country. On his departure in 1221 the Justiciar's influence 
gradually became paramount, till by means or Henry’s partial coming of 
age in 1223 he had very largely superseded the episcopal tutor. Thence¬ 
forward from 1223 to 1227, and after the king’s full coming of age till 
1232. Henry and Hubert jointly managed affairs, with the indignant 

i G, J, Tamer, Tin jffnen^ Uenrt, Hl a TRIIS, New Series, will, ji. 
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bishop, whether on crusade or In hk native Poitou, thrust into the 
background and a waiting the day of retribution. It is important to 
note that till Henry's full majority in 1227, when the Charter Roll 
begins the king and his ministers could make no grant in perpetuity. 
In 1218 f when the first Great Seal of Hemy'fi reign began to run, this 
limitation was expressly stated; and the partial coming of age in 
which gave Henry the free disposal of his castles and wardships, did not 
remove the disability, The latter point suggests that the first or partial 
majority was declared fur political objects, in order to recover rural 
rights and hinds in the hands of those fmm whom it would normally 
have been difficult to extract them. Herein lies a detail of some signi¬ 
ficance when the relied ions movements of the Minority and the influence 
of Huliert de Burgh are considered: for the piling of the Justiciarship 
marks the end of the first period of the reign, 

A country long disturbed is not easily brought back to peaceful ways. 
The government was forced to rely during 1SE16-17 upon John's sheriffs 
find castellans who remained for the most part undisturbed in their 
bailiwicks Whether they were left there out of policy or whether the 
ministers recognised any claim, tacit or expressed* cm their fiart to con¬ 
tinuity of office appears doubtful; the former seems the more likely 
alternative. But the return to the .viol wj giif> prescribed in the Treaty of 
Kingston meant that many private strongholds had to change hands, and 
nut a few loyalists were thus deprived of expected rewords, Moreover a 
castle was the administrative centre of a district, whether county or barony* 
where continuity of command and defensive organisation were often essen¬ 
tial to the maintenance of peace. The government that ordered its resump¬ 
tion did not always Appreciate this necessity* and there wore other causes of 
a personal or a fiscal nature, such m the status of the new keeper or castellan, 
or the necessity of an account (in the case uf a loyal castle) between the 
present holder and the king* that made the transaction a difficult one. 
Much of the discontent, many of the acts of recalcitrancy, which culminated 
in the movements of 1238—1, a rase from the orders of surrender, While 
selfish motives played their part, it is worth observing that the opposition 
thus engendered came from men who had done King John good service 
and hold no specially anarchical theory of government 3 . The Count of 
Aumale, Hugh de Iialliol s Brian de Lisle, Robert of Vieuxpont cannot 1 m; 
dismissed in WendoverV phrase as men “who found it sweet to Iive on 
rapine." The sympathies of Ranutf of Chester in the rebellion of Fankes 
de Bimute were not alienated without some potent cause. Early out¬ 
break* were not serious, Hugh de Ralliufs detention of the Mesnill 
castle of Whorl ton and the Northumberland strongholds of Milford, 
Robert de Sony's refusal to bund over Newark and Sleaford to Hi-hop 
Hugh of Iiucoln, or the Count of Aunuile"s obntinacy when bidden to 


3 G. J H IWsr, Tkr Minority vf ilmry ///([/), THHS f Third Strips i 7 p, 
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give up ttiK mil litmd forest castles of Sauvey and Rockingham (1218-19) 
and tiie fortress of Bytham (1SI7-S0K *ere instances of individual 
insubordination only i but there was something more than Sensitiveness 
or the pricking* of ambit ion behind theorisings of Earl Ruoulf, Ear! 
Gilbert of Gloucester, and \Valter de Lacy in 1223 or the defiance of the 
de Breaute brother^ nest year. These wore partly the consequences of a 
manoeuvre of Peter des Roches, partly due to the drastic methods of the 
Justiciar. In proportion a & Hubert de Burgh'a power grew after PandulTa 
departure, it became clear to the bishop that the only wav to assert his 
own influence was to give Henry power in bis own Council and to allow 
him to make himself felt in the government of his own realm. This 
accomplished t the Justiciar could only then maintain his supremacy bv 
means of his personal influence over the young king* and Peter might 
step in> undermine that influence, and overthrow the Justiciar. The 
suggestion for the pirtiid termination of the Minority jeenis to have been 
made to Honor!us III by the bishop, who sent also a request that the 
Pope would issue instruct in els concerning the royal castles 1 . I t was cunning, 
but dangerous diplomacy. The move to secure the restoration of the 
castled, gratified by the papal command for their surrender (April 1223 k 
was attributed, us had been maliciously intended, tn Hubert de Burghs 
particuUrlj in view of an unpopular inquest which the Justiciar launched 
in the king's name (January 1223) in order to nscertam what customs 
and liberties were held by King John before war with the barons broke 
out. But his conduct aubscq lien tly did not a! lav suspicions of self-seek fag. 
Two barons, Walter de Lncyand Ralph Mumrd* were summoned to Court 
to surrender the royal property in their hands; on their arrival they were 
made to assign to the Justiciar the castles of Hereford and Gloucester, 
and the unwarrantable action proved snflicicnt to provoke first the 
remonstrances and Later the armed defiance of Jiamilf of Chester and 
his eonfedantea, who, when brought to terms, explained that their 
action had been directed against the Justiciar, not against the king. The 
other part of the bishop's plan* however, (kited, fur Hubert was strong 
enough to survive the unpopularity created by the appointment of new 
custodialws of the royal castles, and his in 11 uelice was to losL nearly ten 
years more, if ultimately its very prolongation was to make certain the 
abolition of the jurtieiarship in England. 

Though HEiberl had been unable to humiliate the Earls of Chester and 
Gloucester, he was at least able to strike down a disturbing force ranged 
in 122$ un their side. No sooner had the reconciliation of the discontented 

1 Episcopal YViiitouieiijdsinijdt Rnnuim \Y. d* Suncto AIbanu(n> for ?. Album) 
pro diet* Degts-fio": u ite^paj^iai]^ HuJjerti da Burgo M Iu CAnm. McJ, yi {Addi* 
iHVnfct), p flO, Thii fcflowii Mjns inlerprfltaUon^cp.ri/. pp. 200-j f Hubert's 

attcslatmci of the crulgqtiAbi of William rlo St Aubin (t F a/. Putm£ Ilott*, I21G-1224, 
p, *128) Joes uol m'p-m mi kujujMfBblc objection; the commission is ipate generally 
worded, negutii* ikn^trin in ■curia promovandifi," 

0. Mill*. II, ViiU V| r cu. vm, 
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earls with the government taken place than Faukes de Rreaute was charged 
with capital crime nod sixteen additional pleas of disseisin brought against 
him before the Justices of Assise at Dunstable. “The great disseisoras 
Maitland called him* was a fimj soldier, but a bad neighlKiiir. HLa conduct 
w hen in command of the midland shires had been autocratic in the extreme. 
The religious he had alienated by soiling bis hands with the plunder of 
St Albans; in 1217 he hud fallen foul of the young William Marshal* and 
through his custody of the great de Red vers estates in the west had claimed 
a standing which many magnates resented. He was undoubtedly a nuisance* 
but 1224 was no time for the government to turn upon him, as events 
were to prove. The excuse for armed action was the capture by William 
de BreauR : t Fankes" brother and castellan of Bedford, of one of the Justices 
of Assize who had condemned Faukes by default at Dunstable. Faukes 
was outlawed, Bedford besieged, and the whole activities of the government 
were bent upon i^s capture—while Louis, VIII overran Poitou. The 
energies .spent on taking Bedford and hounding Faukes out of the country 
might have been expended in defending English possessions overseas. But 
the Justiciar could not wait. At home, his conduct wti s criticised in 
dignified letters from Ramilf of Chester and more outspoken comments 
from Llywclyn of Wales; abroad, his action had the unfortunate effect of 
strengthening French propagnndaagainst England at the Curia andeteating 
doubt and di>mu y in the mi nils of Pope and Cardinals, When late in 1224 
Geoffrey Cmucumb and Stephen Lucy, Henry's* proctors* came to Rome* 
they found extraordinary stories about the state of England in circulation* 
one in particular to the effect thsttbe English magnates were offering tlic 
throne to John de Brienne* whenever he cared to come over and take it 1 . 
The rebellion of Faukes do Rroautc might have tuid Its- repercussion 
abroad, hrul not English interests in Poitou and Gascony been for some 
time in a serious position. Their rectification was to occupy the activities 
of Henry and the Justiciar for some years after 1225. On the death of 
John* all that remained or Poitou after the partial carrying out of the 
sentence of total confiscation in the [Hnnod following its an noun cement bv 
the French Curia Ht^fa {28 April 1 c 4(>2) a w as La Rochelle ami its environs 

1 See their letter in /^/ letter*, i T pp. 240 3: ^Domimint t]utdem el 

t-jLnliiudtts msn sal tun CommotEM circa stntum rR£iii ipsiu* perpendinillfj venim 

peuitus w JespemiM uiianlmiterfatekiutur. Nam rex Jerewlydisutdicti CialMd pn?- 
tlifabfliit rmmilMZN, qood innjorcs A n^lie obside.s odwrebanl u^€ndquinqiui^nta r (3e 
mideudu slid terrain, cam pitno venire oimrefc ad illfim/' 

- T accept the important concMhi nf M. t\ i^tit-Uqtaillia, Lc IVtbfritrmmt d? 
Jtan $erm Terrr, hVr«f hUtoriqn*, t. extr. pp. 101 ] 7fk o>p* 17H: *' Kn rt>ume* M 
3 m remark*, “Tail 1202* DvantquT Arthur tom hat catre jiea mains, Jean Ait cemlamur 
pur fa emir dt* Philipp Au^mte j perdre tout *■’ # jiff* fhstyaiw< Phr re jug&utent, 
pi&r It dt : fi ut Its* actf - dhcfttilita ejiii le ndjvirpiil* tout lien f4ortal emit br\s6 entre eux. 
L <!iiVutir>ci ife la sentence ae sera po» complete et 7 malfjrelw compete* de Philippe 
Aupufite et de Lgu.es VIII* ]«» ml* d'Angielerre* restaixl en perns nv&c l&i tfa 
Pmnee, pfarderocit d'impnrUnR d^niiitie- Mir If rmitinrut; mala e'est aeiileimeLit pur 
le Irailtf de pal* de 12&EI Ejifiils retleviendrout liaminua %es dee rok de Franco/' 
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corresponding with the modern prefecture of Aunts, Niort mid the southern 
half of the present department of Deux-Sevres, and Suin linage. English 
Gasconv was roughly the duchy of Aquitaine, south of Blaye; it approxi¬ 
mately com pH sod the territories on the maritime side of the administrative 
boundary separating tilts modem departments of the Dordogne and Lot 
ct Garonne from that of the Gironde, and of Gers from that of the l Andes, 
while the Pyrenean liefs of Soule, Bearn* Higorre, Quatre Vailccs, and 
Co minges formed its mountainous extremities. Over these combined terri¬ 
tories bristling with internal strifes of local nobles against the towns of the 
littoral, and of one commune against another, was the English scncsrh&l 
of Gascony and Poitou, the military and administrative governor, whose 
headquarters was Bordeaux and who sat as justice in the courts held there 
and at Sum, Dux, and St Sever. This official, whose salary was 1000 
marks per annum, had under him, as his treasurer and paymaster, the 
constable of Bordeaux, anil below him a group of comAidilcs, fatUlt#* and 
pfi&vMff mostly drawn from the local nobility* Preservation of the peace 
and collection nf the Gascon tolls occupied nkbst of the attention ol the 
BcnestbiiljWho was often too poor and generally too busy to dtid adequately 
with the northern province. Upon the English remnant of this area 
Iauis Vni on his accession fixed his eyes. Owing to Ihe truce which 
Hoivorius III arranged between Philip Augustus and Homy to last for 
four years from 1320, direct aggression was impossible ; the towns of I a 
H ochellcp Niort, and St Jean rVAngely held firmly to the power that 
favoured communal liberties, the English Crown; but in the bitter feud 
of the Potteviu nobler Hugh de Lusignait Count of La Marche, the Vis¬ 
count of Thouars* William MningoL, and William rArehevcque, against 
these once pros]>ero us com m uui ties, a way m ight he opened notwitbtinu] i ng. 
The English government did not sup|xsrt its seneschals* adequately. 
Vigorous remonstrances of Geoffrey de Neville, complaining that these 
rulfiauly gentry were treating him like a little lioy and threatening to 
leave unless energetic steps were taken, passed unheeded, The miserable 
towns were forced to write deprecatory letters on India! f of their oppressors, 
and the pathetic up]teals of Niort for a strong governor fell on deaf cant. 
When, therefore, the truce was over, Jjouis had no difficulty in capturing 
the enfeebled outposts. 

English apathy had been due partly to financial poverty, partly to the 
genuine difficulty of dealing with the shifty and attractive Hugh de 
Lusignan, whose family had never loved the Angevins. The situation had 
been greatly complicated by the vociferous appeals of the Queen-Mother 
for the dower-lands in southern Poitou assigned to her by King John but 
not restored to her on her return to France, Tu have given them back 
iiu mediately would have Ijccn to incur the displeasure of Count Hugh, the 
moat powerful of the Foitcvm magnates; and English policy was to keep 
Hugh friendly as a counterpoise to the encroachments of l»ui$. Isnljella 
through her claims find fell out with her old finned* and then, on the shidlow 
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pretext of saving him from taking a wife ll in the North (iff / r(ificm\ 
solved the ipicstion bv falling into hts Arms {1220). lht all inner* #as to 
bring the union of li Marche and AngpuKme; the continued reluctance 
of Hubert de Burgh to pay tie dowry was tu cause an alliance between 
Louis VIII ami Hugh tliat, when the hour arrived, was to settle tile fate 
of the territories which the French king ft nil the Lusignnn couple were 
covet big. Moreover, as Hugh aiul Isabella were holding Henry’s eldest 
sister Juan practically as a hostage for the dowry, there was nothing for 
it but to disgorge the lands. Tlie right policy for Hubert dc Burgh lie- 
tween 1221 and 1*24 was to strengthen the English seneschal at all costs, 
but it is clear that the way mis blocked by bis desire to conciliate the 
Lusigtuui mnl the hope that negotiations untli'rtukcii by Hwmnm with 
the French Crown for the restoration of the confiscated lands would 
succeed. After the loss of Poitou a commercial warfare was opened be¬ 
tween England find France, while Hubert de Burgh manoeuvred for 
position. The initiative weis not taken till 1229, At Christinas 122H came 
n letter from the Duke of Brittany offering Henry the sovereignty of the 
former possessions of the Angcvius in the norLli in return for bis help in a 
league of Breton, Norman, and Foitevin nobles against Louis, The 
government, as a draft memonswiuin of the Council shews 9 , took the bait 
seriously. The insufficient preparations made at first (Michaelurns 1229) 
for the expedition need nut argue the Justiciar's apathy in the matter. 
Henry's angry cliaige of treason was beside the point, for the postpone¬ 
ment of the sailing was as a matter of fact urged a little later by the Dube 
of Brittany himself, who came over in the winter tu arrange further details 
and receive appropriate honour*. In May 123t) the force set out. Its 
success was compromised by the lauding iu, and connexion with, Brittany, 
A descent upon La Rochelle, a ijuirk march into Poitou, would have won 
the Viscount of Thnuars mid perhaps stabilised the unstable Hugh de 
Lusiguau himself. As it was, Henry could not enter Poitou, owing to the 
movement* of tlte French army, till June, and by that time the heroic 
Blanche of Castile hud taken the sting out of her opponents. All Henry 
could do was t« make a demonstration ulurch through Gascony and thence 
return to Nantes, where he spent hi* time elegantly till his passage home 
on 27 October 1230. 

Tiie Justiciar's conduct of French attain, gave * handle to his opponents 1 
and doubtless aroused the king's suspicions, upon which the household 
was not slow to play. Till 12S0 Henry hail no [personal seal of hi* own. 
On his return from France n privy setd makes its appearance for the first 
time in the reign, and the fact is significant It marks the beginning of 
the separation of Die Chancery and the Court. Whilst abroail, the 
royal household had conducted the administration of the expedition; 

1 RopdLeittrWf i ¥ pp. !P-I. 

1 He* the complaint* iu Matthew Puri*, Citron. Maj, vi (Affdiiammin), pp, 
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more jiiid more Henry came to rely upon it as the organ of lib person fit 
government and upon the new seal a & the Instrument of his private 
design* It is perhaps a little early to dbtjngubh dearly between the 
“national" offices of Chancery suid Exchequer and the private or personal 
of Hoe of the kings hotph'uim ; yet the distinction was soon to be realised* 
The central administrative fact of the Minority is the growth of the king's 
domestic treasury, bin Wardrobe* with its staff of clerks and its own 
traditions and methods. Their system of account did not conflict with 
that of the Exchequer; normally, considerable block grants were made 
to the Wardrobe bv the other office on receipt of a bill (biilu de Gaedernba}* 
and the Exchequer would nut inquire how the money was spent* But the 
Wardrobe was capable of overlapping the Exchequer bv Attracting into 
itself the farms of cities. and boroughs, drawing Upon the sheriffs for 
provisions* or making anticipatocj drnfbs upon the revenues of countlea- 
The claim made in 1258, and again later, t lint into the Ejfchcq net should go 
“all the inuWof the land 11 points to the absence of what to-day would be 
called “Treasury control*" as a check on the Ward rolled expenditure, 
But there whs a political side to this activity. By the revival of the Privy 
Seal the Wardrobe, in Professor Tout's wards, “became also a household 
Chancery, the more so tinea the Great Chancery wo_h ceasing to be merely 
a court office." 1 The attempt to administer the country primarily through 
the primitive curial organ emu, strengthened and made efficient by clerks 
independent of the greater office* that were frequently in the hands of 
magnates, and strictly dependent on the royal will, is the groundwork of 
Henry's policy. The Unit stage of tliut attempt was to be an effort to 
unify the domestic and public treasuries under a single household clerk 
by first getting rid of that tutelary aruichrouiMn, the Justiciar. The latter, 
the subsidiary aim* was accomplished; the former, dictated perhaps by the 
example of the grande Chitnirib'rit' toyule or the Papal Curio, was to fail, 
and its failure to perpetuate the dualism of household and national 
offices which underlies many of the struggles between ban mage and Crown, 
Two other factors may have helped the Bishop of Winchester (who 
returned to thefravin 1231) and his Foitevin followers to pull the Justiciar 
down. One turns on a point of Exchequer administration* the other 
concerns Anglo-Welsh relations. During John's reign there hat! been n 
steady increase in the farm demanded from the shires, the extra payments 
I .icing known as the profits. The Charter of 1215 put an end to this in¬ 
crement j and although the clause forbidding the profits was dropped in 
Henry Ill's reissues, only profits from demesne manors appear on the Pipe 
Holts at the beginning of tlie reign. At the same time an important change 
in the method of col lifting the sum mouses, which began with the invention 
in 1207 of the “dividend tally,^ whereby various individual accounts 

1 Chapter* in Medieval Adminirtrttfive Itwtary, i ? p. 

* Mi-ss M. JJ. >filJ* f The Pipe Soft for lfDti. Surrey Membrane (Sarrey Record 
Hoc.), Lutnxi. [k x. 
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could he grouped under the sheriffs name—a welcome simplification and 
a Landmark in the progress from accounting by individuals to codec tire 
accounting by the shrievalty—codtinned to be adopted during these early 
years. It can hardly be a coincidence that hi 1226, the date of Hubert's 
rise to power and the banishment of the bishops protege* Peter de Rivsux, 
from the Wardrobe, the profits w ere suddenly restored and the new method 
of summons dropped 1 * The repletion lasted till the Foitevin influence 
began to trickle buck* in I22tMH>. It is clear that the methods of Hubert 
and the Poiteviiis were very different; and as it was the latter that were 
to become the ijosis of the reorganisation of the shire accounts and of 
their collection until the middle of the fourteenth century, it would appear 
that the Justiciar's more conservative way did not commend itself as 
practicable. Secondly, Hubert 1 * policy in Wales was umuceesafbL In 1228 
an English expedition against Llywdyn had failed dismally at Kerry and 
humiliating ten \t% had to be made. Nor did the Justiciar 1 * personal 
ambitions make for quiet, Foreshadowing the younger Jkspenscr in 
Edward ITs time, he attempted to build up for him self a great territorial 
power in the south. Since the beginning of the reign lie had held the 
three castles of Grosmont, Skendrith, and WWtecartfe, and in 1225 hod 
acquired in addition the castle and honour of Montgomery. In 1227 be 
secured Archen field in Herefordshire, and in 1229 the lordships of Cardigan 
and Carmarthen, now created into a new marcher holding by tile service 
of five knights. At the end of ] 260 the lordship of Gower wlls subordinated 
to this fee, and in the same year, on the death of Karl Gilbert pf Gloucester 
in Brittany, he was granted the custody of the lands and the heir, and 
thus became virtual lord of Glamorgan- In April 1241 the Earl Marshal 
died suddenly, and the custody of the Bnriose lands in the March, which 
the late carl laid received from the Crown, was set fret and in a little 
time was conferred upon Hubert These encroachments on the pride of 
Llywelyn the Great produced the formidable Welsh raid of 1231, in which 
the Justiciar and king were quite out-generalled. The unwelcome failure 
was pointed by the barons’ refusal of an aid for the Welsh war at a 
Council held at Westminster in March 1232—the second refusal within 
a year, for in March 1231 they had denied him money for a French 
expedition. Bishop Peter could now deal a fatal blow to the Justiciar 
by alleging his connivance in a series of attacks inode on the property 
and persons of papal 1 m- collectors in England, which hail excited 
Gregory IX's indignation. Henry decided upon a change of regime. 
Peter dc Hi vans, the Foitevin clerk who see ins to have hailed from Air- 
vault (Deux-Sevres), had been Keeper of the Wardrobe before 1223, and 
was probably the nephew of Peter cle.s Roches, now received the keeping 
of the Wardrobe, Chamber, and Treasury of the King's household for life 

1 Mr El, Mills, Experiment* e> K.rthctfuer I^roatdttn.% TlUfS ± Fimrrjj 
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(II June 1 £38), thechamtariainship of Loudon, the custody of the Kings 
Jew ry and of the ports and coasts of England (except Dover), and the 
keeping of nil escheats and wardships throughout England (£8 June). By 
17 July he had been made sheriff for life of twenty-one counties, answering 
for all but two {Surrey and Sussex) at the tf undent farms,* 1 and bid 
received the Forest of England in keeping for life. The grant of twenty- 
five important English and Irish castle*, and the extension of these great 
powers to Ireland, cumpltstod the amazing elevation. Most of these office** 
w ere exercised by deputy; but the unitary tendency is clear. Court official 
had triumphed over baronial minister, The Wardrobe became solitary 
and supreme; for Peter had received the custody of the small seal, and 
with that grant it hail been provided tbit he should have *a clerk faithful 
to the King* as his representative in the Exchequer, to which he was 
exempted from rendering account. It was perhaps the misuse of this very 
seal in authenticating to certain magnates of Ireland flie famous■“ blood- 
stained letter" declaring Richard Marshal a traitor and enjoining his 
capture—a letter which brought the unfortunate man to liis death—that 
in decisively strengthened the reaction against the Poitevins, headed 
by Edmund Rich, the new Archbishop of Canterbury ; for it was not long 
before the outlawry of Hubert de Burgh, his extraction from sanctuary at 
Brentwood,and his imprisonment at Devises, raised indignation against the 
success of the Foitevins. This wab expressed by the mouth of a Dominican 
at a Council at Oxford in June 123ft, while tiding of the picturesque but 
distressing hiddenIs of the months w hen Hubert was a fugitive or prisoner 
threatened to spread serious disturbance, especially in the West, where 
Marshal intervention and Hardier aid had set the Welsh border on fire. 
For a second time within living memory the Church combined with the 
baronage agaiiut the Crown, and Henry was forced tn restore Hubert's 
lands and hot] oil re—but not his office. There is little reason to exalt the 
Justiciars policy as did the chronicler of tile friendly convent of St Albans 
in annotating the history written by hi* predecessor: there is still less 
reason to undervalue it, for Hubert had been a strong repressor of disorder, 
had, in the words of a litigant coram regr, '*bekl the whole kingdom in 
his hfuid” 1 ; but some sympathy is due to the victim of personal hatreds 
and of the colder and more inhuman rnthlessuess of fiscal reorganisation. 
With him passed the old viceregal justiciarship ; for the revival of the 
office in mode the Justiciars Hugh Bigixl and Hugh le Dtspenser 

strictly dependent upon the revolutionary Council. 

Before we pass on to the period of Henry's personal government* we 
may pause to regard the man round whom, little as he grasped their 
full significance, great events were to turn. Henry III has suffered much 
at the hands of political historians, chiefly as a foil to the virtues of 

1 Bfq irtmiM Xqtt.'booki erf. MftltUtnd* C-nSti 1221. 
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Character of Henry III 


Simon de Montfort His fate has been largely the work of n conventual 
patriot with A gcoius for barbed and malicious anew lot e, whose acidulated 
comment* have not failed to juuduce their desired effect. Due can hardly 
expect impartiality from a min who* he tells us, saw with his own eyes 
Henry and Geoffrey (le Losigik&D, ns they strolled in the abbey orcluntl 
at St Albans, being pelted with stones, turves, mid green apples by a 
miserable Poitevin clerk newly presented to the Crown, living of Preston* 
To Matthew Paris the king was a self-contradictory mixture of capricei 
craftiness and childish simplicity, a subject for many an admirable story, 
though it was perhaps too cruel to make St Louis after the failure 
of the Taillebourg campaign restrain the Gascons from deriding him, 
with the contemptuous words: **iet him alone, let him alone.,.his 
alms and masses will deliver him from all danger," Yet in feet one artist 
felled to understand another There was little in common between the 
robust raconteur M\d the refined* distinguished figure represented upon 
Peter CoamatT* lovely tomb at Westminster* Henry's great passion wm 
for building, decorating, and the collection of Ijeautiful things of every 
kind. Probably the first king of finely educated taste since Alfred of 
Wessex, a connoisseur to the finger-tip, he enjoyed nothing m much as 
buying or getting made in considerable quantities linages, jewel*, plate* 
relics, pictures, and rich stuffs of all kinds* The nature of the cloth, the 
setting of the jewel, the style of the ornamentation he would specify with 
minute care 1 . These treasures did not go, aa might be thought, solely to 
decorate the household* or persona of his relatives; they w r ere for the 
most part destined as gifts for the shrine of St Edward the Con lessor, the 
hx'us of his anient religious life; for the former ward of tile Papacy by 
his genuine devotion merited a better place in Dante’s vision than the 
delectable valley of the late-repentant. He built madly, to his own 
impoverishment and our perpetual gain. lit the twenty-five year* be¬ 
tween 1545 and 1570 he had erected the fabric of Westminster Abbey 
(excluding the seven western bay* of the nave), the chapter house* that 
portion, of the cloister that leads to it and those of its bay's that are attached 
to the south aisle of the early part of the church. Within, he had built 
the shrine of St Edward with its wonderful decorations, had brought to 
breathing life the beautiful figure sculpture in the arcades^ introduced 
the Cosiuatesque moaiac into the floor of the presbytery, tiled the chapter 
house with the finest pavement of the kind now extant, and probably 
ordered the painting of the splendid re-table now shown in the ami them 

1 E.g. Ofiwe R&lk, I£4£-l£47, p. 203: "Be leopard i* e£ gradibut fauitndit. — 
Rw Edward® de \rwtrii 1 , salulein r Ijuia rpJurimu* a<] meinvmm quad nobis 
di.thti» quod [Kipum plus erit *umptu[»Hm fare re *\um lecqiardos fueos qni emnt ex 
tttmpio jiafl] seda* iioutrede Hl'entm' q&am pus ferareex marmoru boobo vel *cul plu, 

Vqtais mindimiEui qtiod era fieri faciatu ex metal la RlCQt da sa^tis Cl ^mdtls jicatr 
predlHam fieri faciatls ex pelrm mfris*--/' Ct p. H70, for the Bclttog of a predoms 
Emurald which is to be bought “qukquid cunt&re ricbent-’" 
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ambulatory uf the choir. On the river-bank be had amplified and trans¬ 
formed the Palace buildings, and had beautified St Stephen** Chapel* the 
Westminster parallel of the Sainte ChapeUe which he had longed to cany 
ufF to England “tout droit 11 Windsor cWle be hod greatly magnified 
and strengthened, and had carried out structural alterations in seven ty - 
five per cent, of the royal manors throughout the country* Work on such 
a scale could only be conducted through a large staff* both clerical and 
technical, and under Heuiy III there emerges for the first time ill our 
records an organisation which, as Mr Lefcbaby has observed, it would be no 
aimchroiiisni to call ft firm work i ng under royal direction. 1 he craftsmens 
who were the masons and carpenters attached to the Palace, were directed 
by a clerk of the works, at first by Odo the Goldsmith, later by Odo & son, 
the inure famous Edward of Westminster, who, aided by \\ illiaiTi of 
Haverhill, acted as the admin istrative head uf a little school of art, 
Edward and William were not only "Keepers of tile Works at West- 
minster,* thevwere also—a significant point—Treasurers of the Exchequer. 
It seems that a special board or “Exchequer* 1 was established at West- 
minuter 1 , and there ib evidence that the money from fines was devoted to 
the expenses of the fabric and perhaps pud in to the separate abbey 
account kept then*. This special Accounting fell upon the keepers in 
addition to their ordinary Exchequer duties, and when It is remembered 
that the senior colleague was responsible for the Windsor operations as 
well as for the fabric of royal castles and manors, and that all instructions 
to workmen went through him, it will be realised what a weight lay upon 
his shoulders, (t h pleasant indeed lo read of the king ordering his 
favourite flower, the ro^eof Previns, to be painted on the deal bated walls 
of the queen's chamber, or carved in the exquisite spandrels of the eastern 
wall arcade in the abbey ; giving instructions on the colour of wainscoting, 
ordering atans to be stenci!led on Ijackgrouiids of mrnre or vert, or speci¬ 
fying the motet to be sung at Christmas. No other medieval monarch 
has revealed himself so intimately in the records of his Chancery; but 
there was another side to these aesthetic activities, and judgments of taste 
ore no substitute for wise and equable authority or the keeping of plighted 
word. Ingenuous and trusting, taking things at their decorative value, 
Henry plunged into transactions which would have horrified his grand¬ 
father ami doubtless were to sharpen the critical faculty of his eldest son; 
then* in order to extricate hiraself, he liad to temporise* sometimes even 
to prevaricate, and often in the end to cadi in hb farther-sighted brother, 
Kiehurtf of Cornwall, to get him out of the mess by some convenient com- 
promise. 

1 (fc/. of IW*nt ifote, 1232-12-17, p. 47B, "Grant to God and St Edward md tin* 
t 'hurrh nf Weslnniiiiittf^ for tilt fibiic of th« §ai(l Church, km|f wills 

that thh money be paid at the New Exchequer which lie has established Tor thi_s 

at Wffjnri niter*" 
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Piety and magnificence are stomped upon the years of his pci*onnl 
government. Both brought him* scarcely foreseeing, into the storm* of 
European politico. Already m 1225 his marriage had been in contem¬ 
plation. Overtures for a suitable daughter had been made to the Duke 
of Brittany, to IxopoM VI of Austria* to the King of Bohemia, but 
without result* In 1235 he asked Count Amadeus IV of Savoy for his 
niece Eleanor* the daughter of Raymond Berengar IV, Count of Provence, 
anti sister-in-law of Louis IX h The marriage took place its 1236 with, 
far”reaching results* A special Wardrobe, a subordinate household, w‘as 
organised for the new-comer, whose expenses grew as time went on; more 
important, the Savoy connexion introduced to England Eleanor's two 
uncles, Boniface, who was to become Archbishop of Canterbury in 1245, 
and teeter, hb brother, who was to play a useful part in public life* 
With another uncle, William, the elect of the see of Valence (u5. 1233), 
tMunc the able clfrk Peter d'Aigueblnnehe, a cadet of the house of 
Hr jargon, who iii many wap epitomises the alien" in thirteenth-century 
England. For several yearn the Keeper of the Wardrobe, then Bishop of 
Hereford, negotiator of the marriage uf Richard of Cum wall with Saiuhia 
of Provence* collector of papal taxes, diplomatist sent on missions to 
Louis IX and Alfonso X of Castile, administrator in Gascony* liberal 
benefactor of his cathedral and staunch upholder nf the liberties of hb 
sec against the citizens of Hereford, who cordially disliked him, the 
Savoyard succeeded through that sheer, ruthless vitality and address which 
was always effective with the king. But on I he whole Savoy brought 
little discredit on Henry, except in so far as it transmitted papal de¬ 
mands during three difficult years of poverty* Archbishop Boniface, 
whom the chronicler of the superbly exempt St Albans disliked because 
he did not always respect conventual! liberties, was a moderate man, 
anxious for reform* Peter, although lie may have extracted mure than 
was his due in getting the earldom nf Richmond (1240), the wardenship 
of the Cinque Ports (12+1)* and the honours of Tkkhill anti Hostings 
(1249) together with several lucrative wardships, was the colleague of 
Simon de Montforton missions in 1254 and 1257, took jwirt in the action 
of the Baiuns against the Poi terms, and joined in their letter to the Pope 
against Aymer de Valence (1258), It was otherwise with the children 
of Isabella and Hugh k Brun< After their mother's decease in 1246 
(Hugh died in 1242) William de Valence* Geoffrey, Guy, and Ay mer de 
Liisignan aet^pted Hemy r \s bospitable invitation to make their home in 
England, and came over, William, Guy, and Geoflrev to get allowances 
of £5QQ a year at the Exchequer, Ay mer to lie first educated at Oxford, 
and then, through an intrigue with the Papacy, foisted upon the monks 
of St S within as Bishop-elect of Winchester* Records of grunts in Charter 
and Patent Rolls shew- that William was the only one to acquire in 
perpetuity really large territorial interests, the chief being the castle and 
lordship of Pembroke which he got through his wife, Joan de Mount- 
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chesnev, whose mother wus one of the Marshal co-heirmscs. Wbt 
alienated the English magnates was the way in which the Poitem 
brothers absorbed wardships, marriages, and escheats, or in Aymeria case, 
benefice*, and so accumulated sufficient funds to buy themselves a place 
among the nobility. The best example of this tendency was the purchase 
in 1355 jointly by William and Aymer for 50C0 marks of the marriage 
of young Gilbert do Clore, Earl Richard of Gloucester's son, with their 
niece Alice 1 * Thu de Clares were bigger game than anything to be found 
in Poitou. 

But if Henry was an admirable relative, he was still more ambitious 
for those nearest to him. Dynastically, European ruler* formed a single 
family of wide ramifications, and the maintenance of the balance of power 
against his French relations was the guiding principle in Henn a match¬ 
making* The marriage of bis riff ter Isabella to the Emperor Frederick II 
(]£55) was the lir*t step in this direction; the nc.ft the attaching of 
Brabant by the projected union of prince lid ward with the daughter of 
its duke. The proposal (1347-8) failed, but the need of securing the re¬ 
nouncement of Castilian claims upon Gascony, and perhaps (after the 
first attempt at an alliance) the weaning of Alfonso XV mind from the 
project of the Empire,led Henry to make sure of his southern neighbour, 
and Eleanor of Castile became Edu ard's wife (1254) h The crowning move 
wan towards the very throne of Caesar, which that prince of negotiators 
mid confidential darks, John Mansel, and the Earl of Gloucester secured 
lor Rieluml of Cornwall from the electors at a high price* To provide 
Edmund w ith the crown of Sicily, offered to and refused by the cautious 
Richard* seemed w r orth a debt entered with a few strokes on the [jaipol 
merchants" ledgers. Henry* relations with St LouL are an interesting 
example of his mentality and policy* Till V25H he never gave up the 
idea of recovering Normandy and Anjou; he wjls easily enticed into the 
unsuccessful coalition against Louis headed by Hugh and Isabella de 
Lurignan 03 a protest against the homage exacted by Alphonse of Poitiers 
in his new appanage of Poitou and Auvergne (1343)* Forced to a truce 
in 1343, he marie no attempt to conclude any .sort of peace until 1350V 
but the proposal seems to have been quickly dropped and the n%ime 
of truces continued. At first bis humiliation in 1242 rankled, and he 
warned Boniface of Savoy to have no friendly dealings with the French 
king 3 ; but it waa impossible to bear personal resentment for long against 
that fountain of courtesy, whose court foreshadowed in a distant way 
that of Louis XIV in the leadership of contemporary chivalry and 

1 Qtf t 0 / Charier Kolb, i, pp. 438-9* Cf* p, 403, for the pu re base (for 1000 marks) 
by William ile Valence of the inheritance of Robert Punt de 1 P Arche. 

7 >tasferri (1818), I, 272. 

1 See Ekmilhee^ amurinp letter^ RoyalLtitm, ii, pp. 3-1 fi, in which he replied that 
he hnd avoided entering Franc* in order not in be asked to stand god-fttber to the 
royal child that was expected* 
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literature. In 12*53 Henry asked to Ik allowed to paas through French 
territory, fuiil the benign Louis, in acceding to the request, came to meet 
him and laid the blame for any estrangement that might exist between 
them upon his barons. The graceful act was followed next year by the 
substantial present of an elephant* that drew large crowds to see it in 
London; Henry doubtless preferred Lhe jewelled brooch in the form of 
a peacock which Queen Margaret more appropriately sent. A curious 
by-path of Henry's diplomatic relationships were the negotiations with 
Duke Scull us of Norway about compensation for losses s uttered by Nor¬ 
wegian trailers at the hands of English pirates during John's reign. The 
friendly interchange of notes may Iinve indirectly led to the English 
Benedictine mission to Norway, of w hich Matthew Paris was himself 
a member. 

Europe, from the monarc h's point of view, was a family system and 
rnairifige the way tb prominence; she was also one Church which Henry 
was pledged by hb feudal contract to aid and court ad against the worst 
enemy, secularism, [n judging the crisis in the Church in England 
which the ecumenical straggle of Pope and Emperor wils to provoke, it 
is essential to avoid exaggeration. Englishmen have seldom had a true 
notion of the meaning and purpose of the papal monarchy, and in the 
th i rieen th cen tu ry mouast ic cf s ron i decs were no except i on. Mat the w Paris, 
who spoke slightingly of the work of the Friar*, could not fully grasp 
the needs of the universal Churih-Stafav Many of its aIxusch he ewdigates 
sternly and well. With in com parable verve he would attack incompetent 
papal praseii tees, the usurious trunsactiuns of papal merchants in England, 
the non-obHan^ clause in papal bulls; but his outlook never comprehended 
the fiscal implications of Innocent Ill’s great ideal, nor grasped the 
necessity (from the curiol point of view) of support ing the central organi¬ 
sation w hich alone could give it practical form. Henry, though he had 
become Frederick'* brother-in-law, viewed it with sympathy, while at 
times disapproving of the new methods of the Curia during the critical 
pontificate of Innocent IV, Hut bis* gratitude for ilidispeusahle help 
in the [wort did not make hi* ilirapprov&l whole-hearted enough to Ik 
effective; he lacked the power of loyal and respectful remonstrance which 
enabled Loui* IX to keep the Galilean Church above the oncoming tide; 
and the suspicion of hi£ compliance with papal demands in order to secure 
his own nominees to the episcopate was strongly founded. By 1240 it 
was becoming dear that parochial welfare and the rights of patrons— 
the two, it inud be allowed, not always synonymous—were seriously 
threatened, whether by lhe contributions demanded for the war against 
Frederick, which formed the subject of the Berkshire rectors' protest 
that year (1240) and oT the letter of the English bishops to Innocent IV 
in 1247, ur by Innocent's licences to hold ill plurality, exemptions from 
residence, and provisions, the recurring theme of Bishop Grosseteste's in¬ 
dignation. The tension with the Curia was all the more painful because 
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in Rome lay the only hope uf purification am1 reform in a Church which 
stood sorely m need of a period leal tonic. In the Legate Otto hud 
held a Council at fjondon for this end, and its salutary canon* against 
the immorality and ignorance of tin; lowil clergy and the lack of proper 
procedure in the Courts Christian, attacked abuses which find frequent 
mention in English diocesan canons of the early thirteenth century. 
Ottobono's ramtituttunji of 1868 envisaged similar deficiencies. Their 
reform was the aim of all pastoral sprit* who, like Robert Gmaseteste, 
combined devotion to Rome with the conviction that the care of souls 
was the mainspring of the Church's life. 

Vet practical reforming activity was outweighed by the constant drain 
of subsidy and tithe, and by the treatment of the lacnefice w ith cure of 
scjuIh m a source of emolument like an exhibition or scholar+hip. In 
patrons had l>een put on their guard by the request, transmitted 
by tlie Legate Roman us s for two prebends from every djpeese and a monk 1 * 
share from every monastery, in order to subvent curia! needs and to sUjp 
the system of gratuities in suits sit Rome. The magnates! following the 
French example at the Council of Bqufges, refused with misplaced hilarity; 
for the poverty of the Curia was to make itself felt far more severely later 
on. Before 1S24-1 there was clerical taxation in plenty and reluctance felt 
to contribute against a man for whom people hud much sympathy in 
Englands hut taxation alone would not have provoked the protests of 
the cruciid years (12+5-67). Letters of expostulation to Innocent IV 
tn 1246 stated that t he promi sed action hail not been taken to rein sidy 
the English grievances presented at Lyons alleging that Previsions up 
to u 60,000 mark* a year 1 ' were being made, in return for which a 
twentieth had been granted by the prelates. The protest drew from 
Innocent IV the threat of excouun an nation upon the prelate*, whereupon 
the king, pacified by a pa [ml grunt of the tom mutation of crusaders* 
vow*, gave way, and the twentieth was levied. Pressure was brought to 
bear upon Archbishop Boniface, who owed his position largely to papal 
influence, to take a yew's revenue of all churches vacant within the 
province, and, In addition to this and the collection of the annual tribute 
of 1000 marks, the system of Provisions continued unabated. Although 
Innocent in a moment of difficulty was prepared to relax the amount of 
Provisions 1 , the alliance of Curia and King, which cemented itself after 
1249, effectively prevented any steps being taken. The ftmdomimum of 
Pope and King m the English Church was scaled by the grant to Henry 
m 1250 of the crusading til he for three years, to be paid when the king 
was ready to Henrv w as not prepared to move till 125S\ and in 

the meantime he received the commutation of vows which amounted to 
a large sum. In 1250 came Frederick IPs death, which rerived at the 

1 C£ Chmn. $taj. vi (adrfitapftenfcih pp, 133-4. 

1 *>ee Hlb ili mm rich (-* printed in Fotd&Qj I, 2H5-7+ 
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Curia the old pkn of uniting Sicily to the papal dominions. This under¬ 
lay the offer of the Sicilian Crown T which Henry accepted for Edmund, 
and for this the taxation of the clergy was extended from three years to 
five, while In return for a highly problematical payment of i?100*000 
from the Curia when Henry started on the expedition of recovery, the 
English king was to stand surety for the immediate debts of the Holy 
See, reckoned at 154,541 marks. The next Cope, Alexander IV, made 
Henry renounce the claim to the .£100*000. If ever a man was in the 
grip of an impossible bargain, it was Henry HI; and mean while West¬ 
minster had to be continued, the expense* of the Gascon expedition of 1255 
met, and a Welsh campaign paid fur. We have emphasised these demands 
because the taxation of clerical spiritualities has an important effect on 
the procurator!*] representation of the clergy. From ] , the year w hen 

convents and chapters were represented, through 1357, 1340 when the 
bishops pressed fo* the presence of archdeacons* 1 254 when representa¬ 
tives of the diocesan clergy were summoned, 1355* 1257, to 1258, the 
convent and the diocese are becoming articulate, and the secular church 
borrows and adopts the capitular impulse in the religious orders, that 
started with Citanux and Prvmontre and was generalised by the decree 
of the I liters n Co unci! of 1215, From Benedictines: and Austin Canons 1 
as much as from the mendicant orders this constitutional development 
may have been transmitted, till it culminated in a fully representative 
Convocation. 

Under grievances portly administrative* partly financial, the magnates, 
too* were uniting. From 1240 to 1258 the Wardrobe was in foreign 
keeping. Owing to the campaigns of 1242 -3 and 1253-^4* receipts and 
expenses had almost doubled since the period of its English custodians, 
Walter of Kirk ham and Geoffrey of the Temple (1284-40). Once more 
it wps tending to confuse with its own operations the wnrk of ljoth 
Chancery and Exchequer. Koval employees like Edward of Westminster 
and William of Haverhill, whose activities we noticed above, were not 
men to draw the line carefully. It has lieen pointed out that the succes¬ 
sion of Chancellors who held office from 1344 to 1258 were not persons of 
high ecclesiastical dignity or aristocratic standing* They were efficient 
servants under Henry's thumb. It was perhaps the desire to avoid this 
type of official just as much m their grievance at the way in which money 
grants were spent that led the magnates in 1244, the year of lialph 
Nevilles death, to make the grant of a subsidy after the Gascon expedi¬ 
tion the occasion of a demand for a new Chancellor who was to be 
chosen with their assent. What Stubbs cal led 4 * the demand of a ministry >n 
was the embodiment of this spirit Henry complied with the letter of their 
request, but not with the intention; and the result was the complaint of 

1 && Hip MXOunt nf earij Chapter* of the An^astinum Cmoob in H, E, Sailer 

Chapter* of Ctlhtmj, (Ip t ix-xi] Mid I-B. 
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] 248 that the offices uf State as well as the Cl misery were ill the hands 
of unworthy servants of the Crowo T removable at pleasure, Henry pro¬ 
mised to make their offices permanent, but the arrangements fur a yearly- 
appointed Chancellor! and for the scrutiny of his office* mode ill the 
Oxford Parliament uf 1258, suggest that the promise was not kept. 
Behind these demands lay, naturally enough, common reluctance to grant 
the subsidies required in 1238,1242, and at the other tiineft, in addition 
to the norma] feudal taxation* The king's farms, escheats, and ward¬ 
ships, the whole bundle of rights later known as the pratrogntiva rfgi* t 
were enough, it was argued, to support the king; and it may be re¬ 
membered that the tenth and fifteenth were not yet established as a fully 
regular institution in return for which redress of grievances was auto¬ 
matically granted. But there were more far-readiing causes of complaint 
binding together the magnates, which till 1258 could only find expression 
in the demand for the confirmation of the Great CjfiarLer, a shadowy 
advantage in general, however much particular clauses of the 1225 
reissue might benefit individual litigant* in the courts. Then, in the 
Petition of Lbc Barons at Oxford, just as in the articles of the Church 
Synod at Merton the same year* were forum3cited specific complaints, 
beside which the grumbling against aliens, against gracious aids hi id 
papal col lectors, was of little account. The simple tenor of these waa 
that a great bureaucracy was getting out of hand, the creation of Angevin 
method and experience over-reaching itself; and the attempt was made 
to capture the whole mechanism of government* to bring back the aristo¬ 
cratic regime of great officials, in this instance mode responsible to the 
baronial Council, and to put the household system in a subordinate 
place. The magnates at last saw that force was needed, and decided that 
that force should Ik a sworn association into which the king together 
with his relation* must enter by oath in under to restrain his own ser¬ 
vants and be guided by the community of his people* For while Henry 
had been emulating the Sainte Chapelle or dreaming of Sicily and the 
Holy AVar, profound developments in the organisation of society and in 
the relation of the law to these developments had been taking place. 
These, the legal and constitutional changes which they demanded, and 
the result of the attempts to make them effective, constitute the interest 
of the years 1258-T& 

To attribute, in common with several monastic chroniclers, the baronial 
movement of 1258 to 1267 to the desire to expel the alien, to secure office for 
the king's “natural* councillors whom he had forsaken, and to curtail ex¬ 
travagant expenditure, would be to neglect deeper causes arising primarily 
from the greater articulation of community life and from the fact that 
the social groups now realising themselves were finding a voice and, to a 
limited extent, a policy. These potent forces, evoked bv the increasing 
contact of government with society, operated on the side of a party many 
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members of which would Iwve dun led their efficacy or their existence. 
That they did so operate was due partly to the genius of one section, 
perhaps of one leader, in the baronial tanks, partly to the influence at 
contemporary lawyers and j sir Id* who had no intention of putting back 
the dock to the hour of rigid feudalism, Tbe liberal school of constitu¬ 
tional historians has seen in the movement the first stupas taken towards 
representative government by Parliament, At the present, emphasis 
tends rather to be laid open the drastic and revolutionary character of 
the new control, and upon the positive efforts made in the direction of 
reforming local government and of ameliorating the tenant';# relation to 
his lord Neither, at the one extrema* representation in the three annual 
parliaments projected, nor, at the other, mere feudal loyalty to an alien 
adventurer would have kept England in turmoil for four years—for re¬ 
search has shewn that the battle of Evi^hsim did not end the struggle— 
or have produced the Statute of Marlborough, and, through that enact- 
incut, the Statutes of Westminster I Find of Gloucester in Edward I*s 
reign. The older view need* a new orientation. 

Throughout the century the eon tact bet ween individuals, whether iiersoisj 
or groups, and the governmental machine lining organised in many 
newdirtetiona Ay administrative technique grows, that con tact is expressed 
hi new formulae which tend to crystallise and consolidate the bodies that 
make use of them. A new record, perhaps, or a new division or heading 
in tiie already existing record, makes its appearance, and the novelty at 
once betrays some change in the methods or personnel of the central or 
local authority. The great consolidating factor of the first forty jean of 
Henry UFh reign is the steady increase in the number of the original 
writs. In GLuivLTs treatise thirty-nine were to tie found; ill a list con¬ 
tained in a Cambridge manuscript of the.early yeans of Henry s reign, 
w hich Maitland sununarbed, there are fifty-eight; and in a later register, 
also at Cambridge, dating before the Provisions of Westminster (1 £59) 
but later than 1SJ36, one hundred and twenty-one* It is the great time of 
judicial invention, and the learned clerk, trained jfj utroqu£ jure f is be¬ 
ginning to make himself Felt The greatcontemporary jurist Bracton laid 
(lo-w ii that full effect should be given to a writ, even if its form was unusual, 
as long as it was not directly contrary to law; and even then, if by special 
favour an unusual form was devised, the judges must uphold it, provided 
that the Council had not expressly dissented 1 . The procedure of the Curia 
Rrgir throughout its various expressions—the court c&ram r€gt\ where 
are heard the pleas that follow tlu; king, the bench, where pleas of land 
and many conveyances take place, and the courts of the justices on 
General Eyre and other business—hardens under the need of dealing 
discriminate!)™ with the various writs of the Chancery* which now, with 
the increase of judicial remedies, becomes every Jay more departmentalized, 


1 D§ Iqj&m Angfiae, f. 414 b. 
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a> the creation of the Haoaper in 1244 hears witness. In the early part 
of John's reign the judges of the various eurial bodies were re-absorbed 
among the king's Jumitiarm; the dL-stimtkm between the ptacUacoram 
fiqgw and the piadia m banco was in its essence neither one of personnel 
nor of the forms of action;, nor even of superiority and inferiority. The 
coram regv court differed in its atmosphere L , was the older and more 
primitive organism* more equitable and so more authoritative, for the 
Council was dose in the background* and the king himsdf was the foun¬ 
tain of justice. But the clause of the Charter forbidding common pleas 
from following 14 our court"" and the multiplication of writs, emphasised 
the distinction between it and the other body, a distinction that comes 
into being before 1234 when special rolls headed phteita coram rege appear, 
while the kings minority and the primarily administrative character of 
the Justidm'ship sent the pleas into the hands of professionals who found 
it necessary to discriminate between the forms of octian. A prominent 
factor in the crystallising process was the extension of the writ of trespass. 
More and more cases of which the fiction of violence (id d armif ) could 
be predicated came lo he taken coram rrgt\ and after the rebellion of 
1203—7 ^ when suits for recovery of lands under a special writ called 
talent rptulcrn and innumerable cases of personal injury were heard, the 
land pleas were very largely sent into the bench. Not that A wise ct jit rate 
could not be heard cor am rt gr—so late as 1X08 we have a roll with this 
particular heading 1 —but the comm regc jurisdiction extended primarily 
to such cases w hen evoked from other courts, unless they directly touched 
some right of the Crown or were brought by prominent tenants-in-chief. 
The rise to supremacy of the cor am rege tribunal in Henryk reign is 
marked* perhaps scaled, by the extension after 1265 of the writs of certiorari 
culling up to the king's judges the processes of suits heard locally; Hand 
in hand with this centralising development went a marked increase of 
judicial visitation in the counties. The questions asked on the General 
Eyre multiply; the chapters cover not only felony and the proprietary 
rights of the Crown, but also details of local administration** A 61ream 
of questions, to be settled by local recognition, pours forth from the Courts 
and the Exchequer. Domesday Book and the Black and Red Rooks of 
lhe Exchequer are not enough; material is being accumulated, bv feudal 
collations and by local inquests, for that amazing Edwardian anthology 
of fees* the Liber f'codorvm^ and the Exchequer Court, though its in¬ 
vestigations are strictly concerned with the claims of Pipe Roll accountants 
from year to year, has by 1236 started a record of its own* to which 
administrator* can refer. All this great activity involving local response 
lias, just as much as the well-known expedients for the assessment and 

5 h M. Powieke in EH It, mix, pp r 2^-0. 

1 Cnrifl KejrU Roll, iff*, 

3 Set? Mlm EL M r Cam's Studies in the Hundred Hath (Orfard Studies m Social 
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collection of taxes on movables and for the defence of localities 1 , brought 
to the fore the County Coart, with its two great public assemblies (mtigni 
comitntm .) and its ordinary moi^hly meeting*,its juries which, in Maitland's 
wordft,distill the jitmn pnMifa^ and, most of all, its committee of four, 
some times sbe, knights who scrutinise the presentments of the hundreds 
at the Eyre, bear its record 1 to Westminster when summoned there, and 
are supported by contributions from the townships as a permanent, not 
a mere temporary institution. It ha* brought, not indeed to bis decline, 
but to new professional status, the county knight of Joeal standing who 
fills the office of sheriIf, presiding over his deputy and a staff of 1 iterate 
and often calligraphic clerks. The military defender of the shire now sits 
in an office in the castle, surrounded by rolls, tally-bundles, and chests. 
The Exchequer has made him responsible for all the debts owed to the 
king in Ills shire saving those of towns or liberties in his bailiwick that 
account directly ait the Exchequer. In his harid^ fuller than any other 
man's, is the execution of all writs from the Courts and from the Exchequer, 
with again the exception of those fhmchise-holder* that [H*ssess the 
rttonwm. Kin is the duty of proclaiming and publishing rnvnl cliarten 
and commands, the summoning of alt juries, the collections of lines and 
amercements the enforcement of the payment of feudal dues. But the 
great responsibility laid iijKin ts;‘- shs udders and on hi* bailiffs and afficera 
has brought again the problems of 1170 in neuter form* The shrievalty 
was indispensable; but by the midrik- of the thirteenth century it was 
riddled with grave abuses. We have only to go to the wip'd uta ilhirm, 
the Petition of Hie B&rOna in I&3&, or to the questions and solitary return 
of the Inquest of that year*, to see what these abuses could lx?* Against 
this royal specialist [Xx>r men lira! little chance of loeid action. The appeal 
was furiniduhle, only a hist resort; and the General Eyre came too 
infrequently. 

No k*s conscious and articulate a community was the borough. The 
great early period of charter-giving was over: but the transference of 
h^eal and commeruird privileges to new urban centres, the great multi¬ 
plication of bcignurial boroughs and the grant of the return of writs, carry 
on tile advance- Most valued of all were the privileges of being able to 
exclude the Sheriff The n&n4atmmittot clause in borough charters for- 
I wale him to interfere in urban a Hairs ; the clause conferring I he rrt&mum 
brrviurtt gave the borough the right to execute the precept* of the king's 
writ*. The first cum in unities to receive this were Canterbury and Colchester 

1 See tljH series of writs printed in Stubby Scfat Charter*} 9tb s*L, pp. 3£>l-66. 

* Apart from mating the record of a. pnjctw before Justices in Eyre (the meaning 
here), the Coantf Can it, in the thirteenth century, in evidently a court of retoni. 
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in 1252; and, in the tinii; of kings word need (1256-7), the privilege 
was sold to no less then i seventeen borough. These mul curlier granta 
JwmJ brought with them the institution, generally unmeutinned in the 
charters* but implicitly recognised in the address of the royal writs sent 
to cities and boroughs, of a mayor and “good 1 * men or councillor** Though 
before 1215 London alone was authorised by charter to elect a mayor, in 
nine other leading cities and boroughs the right Imd been assumed and 
was taken for granted. Other tow ns followed quietly. Hut buxgbftl growth 
bad brought its social griis* The essence of a borough was, as Professor 
Tait has explained, burgage tenure, “tenement* held by low quit rents 
and freely transferable.” Ease of conveyance and conshlerable freedom 
of devise (except where the ref raft Itgmger was customary) led to the 
accumulation of burgages in the hunch of rich families, and commercial 
privileges, especially those of the gild merchant, gave rise to divergent 
interpretations of the share of taxation to lie borne by various dements 
in the cumin unity. We find, from the middle to the end of the thirteenth 
century, movements of the “poor 1 ™ and “lesser” or “middle 11 (mcrftocra) 
men against the “rich" or the “old legal men,” in explanation of which 
Dr Unwin [minted to the forced loans on account of taxation through 
which the leading burgesses IlfuI become creditors of the rest. “The move¬ 
ment of resistance to this kind of oppression,” he observed, “ was corn Issued 
with an attempt to maintain or re-establish the gild principle of equal 
shares in the monopolies and privileges of local trade, which the enter¬ 
prise and capital of the richer gilds men had set aside." 1 It is significant 
that the baronial movement under Simon de Mont fort should have roused 
the lesser gildsmen in London, whose example spread to other towns and 
involved, ns Wykes tells us, almost all the cornmnwa medioerk r populi 
negfti A nglia*. 

Change was invading the feudal groupings of society- Of the three 
type* of private jurisdiction, baronial (the court of the honour or barony), 
fniueliisal (the private hundred court), and domanial (the court of the 
manor), the first was now definitely on the decline. The military tenant* 
of the honour were more and more tending to hold directly of the king; 
military service in person was liecmning increasingly harder to enforce, 
and in honour courts, like that of Ramsey, the attendance of suitors hod 
seriously fallen off. The more the suheiivision of the fees, the greater the 
difficulty of regulating the repartition of suit and of exacting payment* 
in lieu of service. The history of scutage in Henry's reign witness^* to the 
growing weakness of the power of feudal lords over their military tenants. 
New avocations and distributions of fees hod mode the levy so mm pi Seated 
and the reduction of the tfrvitivm debit nm which had taken place in John's 
reign liad aimed such great loss to tile Crown, that fining tended to be¬ 
come the normal procedure of the Crown vassal; and alter 12o7> from 
w hich date onwards no further scutage wan taken by Henry III, it became 
1 Bbto ff, ix, Oct 10S4 f p. 
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the sole alternative to servicel The honour, divided and Kubdividod, still 
hangs together, even though it may escheat to the Crown, hut only 
because the Exchequer, on th|t look-out for extra burdens, will have it so. 
Perhaps the only real remnant of the old personal service is found in the 
organisation of the staffs, the Jomtlwe^ of great magnates, consisting Oi 
knights valets, Ijachelora, esquires, and clerks, often men of standing and 
experience in their counties, who are enfeoffed with lands in the honour, 
and, unable to % their own pennons like the bannerets, adhere to the 
persons of the great, from whom they have received or will receive the 
dignity of knighthood* The failure of the central baronial authority to 
solve the problems of suit is leaving for revision by royal provision and 
ordinance much in feudal custom that is tangled and obsolete. On the 
other hand franchise! rights—both view of frankpledge and the three- 
week Iv court—^are living realities, because they are prolitable. It i§ these 
that the Crown t *as the Inquiry of 1255 indicates, is beginning to regard 
with watchful eye. Even within the private hundred the king in claiming 
certain rights, so that ultimately the jnrbdieiiort of the territory attaching 
to the immediate centre of the liberty, I he hanlieu^ will become, a* at 
Raiii&ey and Glastonbury, the only sphere from which he may be excluded- 
Within liberties, os without, the problem iif administrative misgovemment 
is growing serious, The liberty h a financial asset more than a moral 
liability, and the bailiffs of the alien franchis^holder are no better and no 
worse than the officials of Englidi Ijarons like Richard de Clare. Once 
more, as in the cose of the royal officers, a supervising authority is lucking, 
and to plead against the very convener of the private hundred is a practical 
impossibility. 

The change in the old feudal relations, the product of pence, 
commercialism, and education — for we are on the threshold of an age w hen, 
owing to new collegiate institutions education becomes more downspiml 
—is registered in the growth of the common law built up upon the practice 
of the King's Court. The system in its transition is described for us by 
Ilenrv de Bracton, who collected isi his Note-book leading cose* from the 
rolls of Martin de Patcshull and William de Raleigh, and in his w ork on 
the laws of England wrote our first standard text-book of English litiga¬ 
tion. His portrayal emphasises the importance of the writ and the dependence 
of English taw on decided coses, He shews that the remedies given by 
English law are not yet limited; to meet new cases in which it was thought 
advisable that an action should be granted, the Chancery clerk* could 
issue foma magpxtralia, The some inventive faculty has been at work 
filling up the gaps betw een the earlier possessor)- and proprietary Assizes. 
Navel disseisin and Mori rf A netJttor cannot cover contingencies now arising 
from lea^os and succession. The law h moving away from the rigidities of 
feudalism, and its pilots are the judges of the King's Court. Termors liave 
claimed and won a new protection ; to evade the rule that litigation about 
1 Mt&a H. M. Chew, ,Srutaye wafer J&fewiftf l , EHK, uitu, pp~ 
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proprietary rights roust begin in the lonely courts the wnts of entry, 
suggHitiii^ a flaw ill the present tenant's title* lutve been devised- lo 
supplement Mori the actions rd Aid, Besaieb and Coinage 

have come into being: new forms have befen found to protect the lands 
of minora from waste; aid litigantsare flocking to the new trespass actions 
wbere the jury decides on a point of fact raised in the pleading rather 
than on the question pot to the recognitors an the writ tliat started the 
process. It should not surprise us to find the author of this great treatise 
among the justices specially employed by the reformers of 1^59. or miti¬ 
gating the rigours of the treatment meted out to those reformers after 
the frill of Kenilworth in VM6- It is natural that those who had most 
contact with representative forces in the counties should not be bound 
by oligarchical prejudice* nor* in an age when divine right was growing, 
bow down before the image of Godhead upon earth. 

In fine* conditions were ripe for the rise of a middle eminent in society* 
Could it make its influence felt upon the government which haul unknow¬ 
ingly called it into being? Paradoxically enough* the baronial movement 
was to provide an answer, Thera was everything that was oligarchic about 
its inception. At the Easter Parliament that met at London from 
9 April till 5 May 1£5S, the king, who had asked for relief in his bank¬ 
ruptcy after on unsuccessful expedition in Wales, was confronted by Roger 
Itigod on behalf of the baronage with the demand for the banishment of 
the Pot levins and the appointment of a commission of reform ns the one 
and only condition of a grant. Henry perforce accepted, and a Council of 
Twenty-four, half royal, half Ijomnial nominees was appointed, which 
evidently set to work tiefure the adjourned Parliament assembled at Oxford 
at the beginning of June* Their report and on account of the action taken 
in accordance 1 with it are embodied in the memorandum of the Council 
known as the Provisions of Oxford, shewing w hat their plans were. At 
the immediate moment* the appointment and swearing-in of an official 
■Justiciar, Treasurer^ and Chancellor, and of new native-born guardians of 
the royal castles; fur the future, an inquest into the misdeeds of local 
officials, regulations on the conduct of newly-appointed administrators and 
of nominees to the shrievalty and escheatorship^ and recommendatioiLH 
for a series of reforms in the huasdiold and the Change of London, and 
for three annual parliamenta Most important of all, the baronial Twelve 
had overcome the Poilevin resistance on the Council to the extent of 
recoin mending the election of a body of fifteen as a stain ling organ of 
government, who were to meet at the three annual assemblies of Michaelmas, 
the Purification, and the first of Jane, another body of twelve chosen by 
the barons on behalf of the whole community. Another committee of 
twenty-four was chosen to treat of an aid. This new arrangement, which 
gave the dominating voice to the baron* (they had nine representatives 
on the fifteen), wo* set in motion on £6 June, when four electors appointed 
by the Twenty-four were to make their choice* By 4 August the new 
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arrangements had been made and the king issued letters patent promising 
to observe whatever the Council of Fifteen might decide. That ljody so me 
time in July adjourned to London and met daily at the New Temple as 
it sort of statutory mmminfirm. On W October the king ironed in French 
and English the decree calling upon all rneu to swear that they would 
hold and defend the arrangements made by the Council, It is important 
to realise whnt these arrangements or ^CfrtablUhmmta 1 ' 1 (uctaum) were. 
The Council was not a body of the old type;, but a new, all-eon troll mg,, 
revolutionary committee. It controlled the Great Seal, through the 
Justices kept in close touch with the Exchequer, and was the authority 
that authorised the payment of debts or of important grants and the 
Appointment of financial custodians. It took the task of local reform very 
seriously. The Justiciar Hugh Bigod was sent out into the counties to 
follow up the Inquest into administrative grievances taken by the four 
knights in each^osinty, and troth before and after Mirimelmas beard 
complaints, presented probably by written petition, of royal and seignorial 
misgovern ment T At the M iclmeln] [is Pari iaiiicnt the Sheri its were changed 
and the new personnel was chosen uniformly from the knights who con¬ 
ducted the Inquiry of the autumn. They were appointed “in the manner 
provided by the magnates of the Council""; that is, they each took an 
oath to avoid extortions, and to act in effect etn ^wdodejt or “keepers, rt not 
as Jtrmariif i.e, persons who farmed out the hundreds or wapentakes and 
had the sums calculated to be tro obtained reckoned in their account by 
the Ercbcquer as part of the pmfimum. This prohibition of the letting of 
hailiwieks became a reality in as a sheriff, charged in 1267 with 

more than he could pay, was to claim 1 . In Hilary term, 1259, we find 
the four knights electing one of their number to be sheriff The new form 
nf election was to be a vital issue in the forthcoming struggle with 
Henry. 

In the spring of 1259 occurred the Brat serious difference of opinion in 
the Council. The returns of the Inquest nf 125S and the records of the 
JustidjkF# circuit must have made it clear that abuses in baronial liberties 
still needed amendment Outside the liberties, the king had taken the 
step* prescribed ; within, it© measures had been taken- This was evidently 
the reason For the pnroicnnte charge made by Stnum de Mont fort against 
Richard de Clare, that the latter was not carrying out a policy of common 
agreement* The outburst led his friends to remonstrate with the Earl of 
Gloucester, and the magnates issued an undertaking (March 1259) to allow 
the abuses of their own ©Ifidals to be corrected. But the slowness of the 
magnate* to set their own houses in order was in all probability the factor 
that provided in the autumn of 1259 the protest of a hodv termed by the 

1 Giles de CkkipI^ dieriff s*f LincobwhirOj who com plained th&t lie was 300 marks 
down ** because the hail iff* of the Wapentake were elected aceonlinjrto the Provision! 
of Oxford and did nnl pay farm^ be ifel times of pe-tec/' Kxchccjlter Pie* itoll p 1 £, m r 
t d. Cf, Jaro'h p op r rif. p. 2^. 
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Burton Anmdiat the “Community of the bachelery uf England," an aasocia- 
tion of lesser country landowners serving on the staffs of the great magnates 
and now attending them at WestminsteJ, whose aims were dearly in 
harmony with those of Simon de Montfort in the spring*. In accordance 
with this pressure there was added to the enactment which the Cuuncil 
hod for long, probably ever since August 1258, been preparing, a number 
of administrative clauses, which were published os an integral part of the 
Provisions of October 15259 (commonly known as the Provisions of West¬ 
minster, but called by contemporaries “'Hie Provisions of Oxford" as they 
completed the work of the Oxford Parliament). These clauses, so far from 
weakening, strengthened the control of the Council over the King 1 by 
establishing a financial committee with strong judicial representation to 
sell the wardships, to consider questions of tallage, and to help the 
Justiciar and Exchequer in the appointment of sheriffs for the corning 
year. Tile Council was to delegate two or three of its members to Ire with 
the king in the intervals between its plenary sessions. In local government 
the committee of four knights was to be used to observe and inquire into 
the conduct of royal and seignoria) officials, and to form a reserve for the 
shrievalty, the personnel of which was to consist of members of the 
Vavasour class. The administrative clauses were largely conceived in the 
interest of this grade. Iu addition an Eyre of grievance* was to he under¬ 
taken by visiting commissions nt two justices and a member of the Council 
in each one of .six areas, and procedure by complaint was once more to he 
adopted. The records of this circuit, till it was cancelled in June PifrO, 
bear full witness of the need for reform that existed. The legal clauses of 
the Provisions cum pic ted and added to an already published interim enact¬ 
ment of the Barons culled the Prm-iiirntin Anremum Angliae{ March 1259). 
Thcv aimed at simplifying, and relieving some of the burdens connected 
with, suit to the lord's court, at protecting the rights of minors, determining 
the frequency of pleas of dower and advowson, and dealing with the 
problems of distraint and grievances arising from the sheriff’s tourn, A 
composite measure, like the earlier Statute of Merton, many of its clauses 
were linscd on previous rulings or determination ^; it gathered together 
the various ten tat Eves towards legal advance, and, as we see from the Plea 
llolls, was eager)v resorted to hv litigants. 

The next three years were to mark the rise to definite leadership in 
the baronial ])artv of an already prominent member. His memorial cross 
at Evesham to-day terms him, in the words of a contemporary poet. 
Protector gcntU Anglui*. Simon do Montfort embodied so fully the spirit 
of the Provisions, that their survival seemed to hang upon Ids success or 
failure. Yet in 1258, and perhaps the earlv part of 1259. Hi chard de Clare 

1 {ip. cit. pp. 12044. 

1 F, M l Pofficbj afesme ^rpu/iww on Ih? Barpniai Council (ISfiS-ISOO) and the 
Provision* ui WwtmimUr {in Etury* in JMlmf MRttorp prrsmted to T r F. Tout, 
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and the Earl Marsha]* Roger Bigod, stood equal w ith him in the CoimcEL 
He represents the turning away of the movement from oligarchy, whose 
aim was simply the reatrkrtionJof the Crown, to constructive aristocracy 
based upon more deeply sunk foundations. He was great and heroic 
because of bis sympathy with all that was best in the political thought 
of Ins day—the constitutionalism of Grosseteste, the later and maimer 
reflections of Bracton—and because he saw the possibilities of self-govern¬ 
ment Intent in English local institutions. Stubbs” magnificent dictum that 
he **hnd had genius to interpret the mind of the nation^ scarcely over-states 
the truth. This local sympathy evidently underlay his quarrel with Richard 
de Clare* though personal reason* doubtless contributed, for, while at¬ 
tracting the devotion of his inferiors* Simon antagonised his equals. HU 
relations wdth Henry III had cast a shadow on the lives of Ixith men. 
He was feared above all others by the ting who had sent hi in to govern 
Gascony and fail*! to support hU too drastic policy (1248-63), who* 
by uncertain handling of affairs in that province* hud endangered his 
interests in the south of France, who had* lie thought, denied Iris wife 
the full dow ry due to her, and by his evasions of the Charter was threat¬ 
ening his rights in the honour of Leicester. Private motives mingled with 
public, hut public were uppermost in his mind. By IftfiO the now consti¬ 
tution had begun to fail, Henry started the fight against the Provisions* 
in which he succeeded first in shaking off the central control of the 
baronial nominees (19G0-1) and then in getting rid of the Justiciar and 
the loc&lly-appoiated sheriffs. The Peace of Paris (to which we shall refer 
later) had brought support to his cause* the Curia listened to ills com¬ 
plaints and granted him absolution from his oath to the Pro visions 
(13 April 1961). He was strong enough to publish Ida freedom from all 
restraint in May 1282; but the Provisions, the bone of the whole cun- 
tent ion, were reissued in January or February 1263, md not till 1964, 
when their repudiation by the Court had become an established fact for 
more than sis months were they submitted to the decision of Louis IX 
and proclaimed by him derogatory to the royal dignify. The reason for 
this long interval of obstinate bargaining and manteuvre is to Ih> found 
partly in the strong local appeal of the administrative provisions* partly 
in the rift in the baronial ranks which carried one section, anxious for 
compromise and no rupture* gradually over to the point of view of Henij 
and Edward, partly in the desire of the government not to cross the new 
Ear! nf Gloucester* young Gilbert de Clare, who was on Leicester's side. 
But by May 1263 Pinion de Mont fort had seen that war was inevitable 
and Edward had won over powerful support in the Welsh Marches Hie 
story of the recourse to arms and the baronial victory nf Lewes (14 May 
1264) we need not tclJ* but shall pass immediately to the acta nf de Mont- 
fort'a administration (1264-5). 

These are in harmony w ith tlie steps taken at the instance of the lesser 
landowners in 1259, rather than with the Acts of the Parliament of 
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1358 before SSmonle supremacy bad lieconie unchallenged. Fur immediate 
security* guardians of the peace were appointed in each shirts and four 
knights, after the precedents of 1354 and|l£GL were Kiimmoned to meet 
the king in Parliament on 33 .June* In that assembly the king was 
placed under the tutelage of a Council of Government of nine persons, 
nominated by three electors chosen by the barons + Three Councillors 
were to be in constant attendance (here there is an echo of 1359) and 
by their advice the ministers and wardens of royal castles wore to he 
appointed, The Provisions were con tinned and later (13 December 1264) 
issued at Worcester as “The Charter made to the Community of England.’" 
They contained, it is important to observe* additional clauses that later 
made their way into the Statute of Marl bo rough. The immediate task of 
the government w as that of defence against the queen* who was threaten¬ 
ing an invasion from France; hence it was not till 20 January 1265 that 
it way possible to hold a prolonged parliament in whi^ the affairs of the 
disturbed March could be settled, the position of Edward (still in con¬ 
finement) determined* and the legality of the new settlement provided 
for. The writs for this gathering were sent to fifty-five abbots* twenty- 
six priorsi, five earls* and eighteen batons; and general summonses went 
to the Sheriffs for two knights from each county* and to boroughs for 
two of the “more discreet* law ful, and worthy burgesses.^ Legal records 
of the time leave no doubt as to the sympathy of many prominent urban 
centres with the carl's movement. 'Ihis great step formed a precedent 
fur the Council of 1368 held just before the legating Assembly, when a 
selected group of cities and boroughs sent representatives. The new form 
of government was strictly dependent upon harmony among the ckrtanz t 
and this was not to l>e. Personal friction, as his later conduct was to 
shew, rather than grounds of policy divided Gilbert de Clare* one of the 
ckdart's with the Bishop of Chichester and Simon* from his great ml- 
league. In the early mouths of 1365 the young earl intrigued with the 
Marchers* and in May 1265 Edward saw hi_s chance. Raising his adherents 
in Cheshire and Shropshire while Simon de Montfbrt was engaged in 
Woles, he took Gloucester by the promise of pardon to its garrison if 
they surrendered, Simon's summon* uf his oldest non from Pevcnsey to 
Kenil w urfch w as I lot i a t i me to I of aid, Edward fores taJ led hi in, marc lied 
on Kenilworth and crushed the younger Simon* then turned to defeat and 
slay the father at Evesham (4 August 1265). 

But the baronial movement was. by no means dead. The reckless ami 
extraordinarily haphazard granting away of the confiscated lands of the 
rebels after EviWham provoked the bitter resistance of the Disinherited, 
and the formation of independent centres of resistance at Kenilworth, 
Axebolm* and Ely, that pillaged the countryside in sullen despair. That 
the government whs brought to a lie Iter mind and to a recognition of 
the magnitude of the problem caused by the grants was due in part to 
the pari lie intervention of the legate QLtobotiu after Ke nil worth had 
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fallen (llififi), in pjirt to the line, if impulsive, action of Gilbert de Clare. 
After the siege of Ken IIworth the legate was prominent: in securing the 
terms of the DkUtm which ln|J down the principle **no disherison, but 
te-purchased Meh were allowed to buy back their lands from loyalist 
grantee* at a rate proportionate to their degree of guilt, which had to he 
judicially determined, But the terms were very hard, and recourse was not 
generally had to the process till the autumn of 12G7. By that time a new 
step had been taken. In 1265 and Gilbert de Clare had shewn his 

Bynipithy for the rebels—he had been one himself—by restoring without 
linen or re-purchase many of the lands of Simon de Montfort’s supporters 
which his bailiffs had confiscated after Evesham. After the Dictum hftd 
been published he entered into an understanding with John d’Eyvili, 
the soul of the defence of Ely* and concerted with him a rebellion which 
brought the government to its senses. While the king was at Cambridge, 
Gloucester seized'London, whither the Disinherited came Hocking to him 
guasi ad tuto ran, and John d’Eyvill slipped out of Ely to join hini r 
llcld up at St nit foul (Essex) the king wm in it serious quandary* as his 
frantic calls for help from overseas shew; but King Hi chard * of Almoin* sue* 
ceeded in bringing the parties together, anil a pardon for al! Gloucester's 
very large mesnde was granted, together with protection for all Disin¬ 
herited (virtually exiles before) coming to make their peace with the 
king. Then and only then was it possible to send out into the counties a 
special Eyre to Apply tile terms of the Diiiuw equitably and merciful] v. 
Surviving record* of this circuit testify to the widespread nature or the 
disturbance, to the fact that locally the rebellion {a* wa% the cwo in 1381) 
had been largely directed against the official classes loyal to the king, 
that it had been supported by huge number* of the lower clergy nod not 
A few abbots and priors, and that a considerable following of county 
gentry, not bound to the baronial side by feudal tics, held thrown in 
their support on the ride of their great upholder. 

If Simon de Montfbrfs action had failed, it hud at any rate brought 
English local government a step further along its path. The discoveries 
made i n the inquests and trials to which, directly or indirectly, it had 
given rise, fonued mi essential preliminary to the great investigations of 
Edward L The action of the country knight*, the earl's sympathy with 
their grievances and reliance upon their co-operation, pointed the way to 
that moat characteristic of English regional institutions, the Justice of 
the Fence. Legally, the advance made was of high importance. The hi- 
separahle connexion tliut must exist between administrative inquiry and 
legislative enactment had been demonstrated. The clauses of the Provisions 
of October 1*50 dealing with suit, the sheriff's toum, tines for h&u*pteder$ 
and distresses, were the outcome of the experience of enlightened lawyers 
like Hoger de Thurkelhy, Gilbert de Preston, and Henry de Bmelon, 
who* sympathy for the movement is dtariy apparent it was through them 
that the Statute of Marlborough, reasserting the principles of 1250, 
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became an enactment which, in MrullaixTs words, tL in many way* marks the 
cud of feudalism.” In foreign affairs the baron hi Council had, largely 
through the work of Simon de Muntfurt ? |-onc1udcd the active negotiations 
which had l>eeri going on for five years with Franco (1254^9), The 
Treaty of Paris [ December 1259), which is largely his work t terminated the 
English claim, that dnmnojsa haertdiia** upon Normandy, Anjou, Touminc, 
Maine, and Poitou; the French king ceded to Henry his rights in the 
bishopric* and cities of Limoges, Cohort and PJrigord ; the Agcnnb was 
to remain provisionally in French hands while Henry was to receive the 
revenues of the province in the form of an annual rent; and the restored 
rights as well as the already existing English possessions in Gascony were 
to lie held as fiefs from the French Crown. In addition* Louis undertook 
to pay Henry the upkeep of five hundred knights for two years. The 
second and third of these stipulations were to lead to trouble in later 
reigns* and a satiafflctory settlement of them was ncvgqprcached; in a sense 
the Hundred Years* War dates from the disputes arising out of these 
promised restorations. Rut the surrender of the claim to the northern 
territories helped to complete for England the nationalising process which 
their Io^h had begun ; and tlie definition of the position of the English 
K ing in regard to the French Crown constituted, from a French point of 
view,an de haute polil n pie* 71 as the late M* Auguste Longnun termed 

it, an essential step in theformation of French national unity. Both carried 
the two countries forward to the lime when their comm unity of inst itutions 
ami culture weakened and each wu,s to make its characteristic contribution 
to the European order. 
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CHlPTEE IX. 

THE REIGNS OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS AND LOUIS VIII 

OF FRANCE, 

The long reign of Philip Augustus (1180-132% of which the brief 
rule of hia sou Louis VIII may be regarded as a continuation, was the 
niob-t sinking period in the history of the CapefcUn kings, 

Philip T it is true, only laid the foundations of & larger France. He did 
uot^ for example, build up a widespread a-ntrali&ed a bite, whose officials 
oil ministered a common law subject to the correction of the royal court. 
In his day France, although in conventional speech it could, an we shall 
be given a wider interpretation* was still, as it long remained, an ill- 
defined narrow area around tike cities of Paris and OrlcnhK, stretching from 
the district of Sculls in a south-westerly direction to the borders of Bern* 
It was ill-defined because, although the extent of the royal domain was 
known* France wai not sharply distinguished from districts with which* 
at any particular point, it might have social or geographical affinities, 
and this uncertainty was reflected in common >peech by the varying linage 
of a term which had no legal validity. No legal validity, for within this 
political “France" local custom varied, just as it varied throughout the 
outlying fiefs, great and small* of the French Crown* In this period the 
existence of local customs was generally recognised, and! within France we 
find the customs of Senlis and of Orleans, as well as of Paris. And It was 
tlie customs of Paris—of t he area around Paris—which came to be known 
in the Middle Ages as the customs of France. They had grown up 
unaffected by conscious legislation, which is lirat found in Hie reign of 
St I xn Lis, The decrees issued by his grandfather Philip were ad minis- 
trativc —a law against blasphemy, an assixe of arms, financial measures, 
an older for Lhe paving of the streets of Paris, and so on 1 . Similarly, we 
must look forward to St Ixmis* reign to find a system of appeal by which 
the local administration of law could Ik supervised by the curia regw. 
Even then men thought with difficulty of the realm of France as a whole, 
and if law yers occasionally spoke of a “consuetudo Faih-UT in the sense 
of juristic facts common to the whole kingdom, they were normally 
concerned with the interpretation of local custom k 

What King Philip did was to put himself over large stretches of modern 
France in the same position as he occupied in this narrower medieval 
France, Needless to say, he was not merely a conqueror, seizing fiefs in 
which he lifid no interest He was the overlord, availing himself of one 

1 The Ordinance of 12W0 suppmi&Iiijr garage and that nf 12U on dower are ex- 
reptioiii, but their obligatory clmmcter should not lieetiipluL^Ued. Cf. the observutiqn 
uf Olivier .MikJ-tiij J. ilitfwT? dc h rum/mnr fir iit prri^lt ft Httfm it do PurU 3 i i M i f p, £f;u 
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opportunity after another to take the place of THSSflfc who were weak 
or dangerous, Ttui^ he gave it content to the tnulition^ of n monarchy 
which hail a Carolingiaii origin, lie modi the stylo used in his charters, 

“ Fnincorum rex,* 1 mean somethings ho shewed that the feudal ties which 
connected him with the princes west of the imperial fiefs and north of the 
Pyrenees had a reality in the nature of things. 

Philip was a well-built, frah-complcxioiicd man. In youth be had, like 
his tint 11 ml son* Philip Ilurepeh it shock of untidy hair, but in later life 
he was bald. He is said to have had the effective use of only one eye, n 
defect uf which h» enemies wore quick to take note. There is a story that 
a drawing uf Philip, depicted with one eye, adorned the wall of King 
John's chamber; John shewed it one day to Philipp jester t temporarily 
a refugee from Ills masters wrath, who promptly forfeited all claim to 
favour by the remark: “No wonder that you all run away frum him. 
Philip was fond of good living, was very choleric, aiurtiv no means a man 
of strict morals; but be was moderate ill his tastes—tor example, he 
disliked display of extravagance in Areas—and rapidly recovered from his 
outbursts of violent temper. Indeed he was, in many ways, a conventional 
level-headed Frenchman, energetic, practical, ofejerrimt* a faithful son of 
the Church, and, though sometimes dominated by passion, rarely swayed 
by sentimenti He was the master of his household, and the memory of 
his sayings and little ways lingered long m the family circle. Judged by 
the standards of the ngc s Philip’s household must have been an orderly 
community, perhaps rather dull and austere under the guidance of its 
observant master. An old man, who in St Louis time was still attached 
to the service of the chamber, had rueful memories of the day on which 
he howl put damp crackling Jogs upon the fire, and how Pin lip hod in his 
anger promptly turned him out. Yet the careless fell«w L returned, Git 
the great festal occasions display was allow B iHl T and the king gave full rein 
to his natural feelings of generosity to the poor. 

On the outside world Philip made a similar impression. In the^JCS of 
some* it Ls true, he was the model of a glorious ami successful King— 
Philip the Conqueror, The title Jugu-it uf, coined for him by hh di&plain, 
William the Breton, was not current in the Middle Age^ hut was 
popularised by the patriotic historians of a later age^ In the eyes of 
others, such os the moral id Giles of Paris, he was a great man spoiled by 
hairiness, avarice, and lust, but yet a real king, preferable to a man like 
Richard of England* But in general opinion he was a mao ot great 
practical wisdom and of apt pithy speech, terrible to the proud and the 
evil-doer* generous to the poor, always ready to di&eusa problems of 
Church or State without prejudice- Not spoehdly cultivated or interested 
in learning and the arts, he recognised their value to society, mid took 
the trouble to make the acquaintance of leading spirits, a Peter the 
Chanter ora Stephen I^ngtom He hud no unusual dislike ot blasphemy* 
and his favourite oath wo* “by the lance of St James* 7 " His sagacity WM 
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licit the sagacity of a patientt fhr-sighted, sdf-rcstraiued man, for he wm 
impulsive Mid licit in temper; it was the quality of a man whose energies 
were always well directed and muse mind was always cm the alert. It ia 
remarkable that, in spite of bis passionate nature* he woe very careful for 
his personal safety- There was a lack of generosity in him, which made 
him a hard bargainer and* except at Bmivines* a [>ad leader in battle* He 
shrank from death, as he shrank from all sorts of waste and extravagance 
And, just as lit' was a master of political intrigue* so lie loved the science 
of military engineering, and preferred to undermine a fortress rather than 
to lake it by assault. 

The story of Philip's domestic life and of the marriage alliances lit 
which lie wji* concerned, is a good illustration both of his character and 
of the close relation* which existed, in the life of a powerful medieval 
ruler, between his private oftains the extension of his domain* and the 
course of his public or foreign polity. Through his mother 1 Adel a of 
Champagne* he wa> cloudy cornier tui with the great family which 
impinged on either side upon the royal domain. When lie was associated 
with his father Louis VII a few months before the latter's death 
(l November 117EM8 September 1180), the lad of fourteen seemed likely 
to fall under the control of his four uncles* William* Archbishop uf Rheiins* 
Henry I T Count of Champagne, Theobald V* Count of Hhiis and Chartres, 
the lust of the Senevdml* of France* and Stephen* Count of Sancerre* The 
rich valleys of the middle Lure and of the upper Seine md lbs tributaries 
with their noble churches, prosperous towns* and busy fairs were finuly 
held by n single house, whose dotidy-kpit interests might well stifle those 
of the Crown* A* we shall see, Philip from the outset shewed that he had 
other ideas. Family solidarity w m maintained and lasted well into the 
next century, hot Philip* like Haitit Louis* was always sufficiently sure of 
himself to take his own line* He ww indeed too much of a real hi la be 
swayed by the influences of kinship. So far os is known* he was quite in¬ 
different, for example, to the fortunes of his sister Agnes of France* who, 
in the year of his accession, was sent ufL a child of eight year* of age* to 
begin her troubled and romantic career in the East* 

Philip 1 ! own marriages were as much dictated by political prudence as 
were his sister's* while his domestic life was even more chequered by 
potion; yet the Muteness of the man was unfailing, so that the stormiM 
episodes of his private life are inseparable from the grave interplay of the 
interests of Church and State and the relations between the Papacy and 
the Empire. His first marriage* which t<mk place in April 1180* lasted 
ten years* until 1100, when his wife Isabella of IlmncuiU, the mother of 
the later Louis VIII* died at the age of nineteen. Tht history of this 
marriage, Philip of France’s earliest effort in Emancipation, i* 'the 
mabi theme in the history of the early years of the resign* and the agree¬ 
ments to which it gave rise affected the course of Franco-Fleniish relations 
until lf^6. Directly or indirectly it added tu the French domain Artois 
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Valois, 04id Verinooilob. Philipp second marriage, with Ingehorg of 
Denmark, was inspired by less realistic political considerations* while its 
unhappy outcome involved him in a vcjy serious eonHset with Pope 
Innocent III. The story cots across the main themes of our narrative and, 
at the risk of some loss in chronological sequence, may lie told at once, 
tn 1 Hi-5 Philip had in hand a great a thick upon Normandy, As part of 
a w ider plan, he hiui also collected n fleet for the invasion of England* 
His alliance at this time with Canute VI, King of Denmark* was inspired 
by a desire for Danish aid. In return for a marriage alliance he is said to 
have asked for the transference to himself of the traditional claims of the 
successors of the great Canute to the English throne and for the 
assistance of the Danish forced for a year. The prospect of an understanding 
was not unattractive io Canute; French fashions and French culture had 
become the vogue* and the dismemberment of Hie great Saxon duchy in 
north Ociiuaiay had not entirely relieved Denmark from Ms fears of German 
interference. But he was not prepared to go so fur as Philip wished. Oe 
coiitneiited to send his sit* ter Ingeborg, a beautiful girl of eighteen, with a 
dowry of 10*000 marks of si her, and the marriage took place in August 
at Amiens K The kiugV pleasure in his bride changed in a few hours to 
a strong feeling of aversion, which lie did not conceal during her coronation 
oei the follow ing day. Tin? long agony of liigeboig* which is fully revealed 
in the voluminous correspond em-c between king, queen* relatives, and the 
pa]jul court* lasted for twenty years. It is clear that Philip was affected 
by a physical repugnance which ho could only attribute to some evil 
agency He wan in this regard no longer the politician, but 

a man whose sense of desperation in uu intolerable situation rendered him, 
now reckless and cruel* now treacherously cuinplaLsanh The goodness of 
Ingeborg was not seriously in question* and her helplessness in a strange 
country among people whose language she did not understand stirred 
widespread sympathy. At one time she would be treated with a measure 
of col] side ratio ei , at other times she was taken from content to convent, 
or kept prisoner in a royal castle. During the worst period* some ten years 
after tier marriage, «he complained to the Pape that she was denied all 
society * denied too all the ccnssolal ions of religion save an occasional mam 
and an occasional visit from some monk. She could have with her no 
congenial companions, Codd not choose her awn confessor* waa given had 
food* and was deprived* not only of the comforts which befitted her station* 
but even uf the necessary aids to a life of decency + Hut throughout she 
shewed herself as determined to insist upon her rights as Philip was to 
refuse them. The Pope* to whom she appealed for justice were in a 
painful position. The octogenarian Celt* tine III did his best far her, but 
lie bad his owm difficulties. Innocent IEI shewed his usual persistence, hut 

1 Philip* dei the eveoftha nuuringe, gave hwas dowry (m dototicium) the proccislH 
of the pnh'cittf of Orlcttttfj with Clufcjy, (.liiteaimeaf, and NeuvUlc(i)eIaboni<;* Jrfcr. 
L Sh* f I1D, 456), 

SUr m. 
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Philip withstood him for fifteen year?. This was n matter in which, so 
long as Ingcborg wo* not definitely repudiated as queen, only moral 
pressure could be exerted, and |n which—as public affidra must outweigh 
domestic concerns—the wisest policy was a policy of patience. 

At first Philip put himself clearly in the wrong. He persuaded a 
council of bishop and magnates at Coinpifegnc that Ingcborg and he were 
related within the prohibited degrees; and the trench bishop, headed 
bv the Archbishop of Rhdrns, dissolved the marriage. The queen and 
her brother appealed to the Pop, Ceicstinc III, who. After an examination 
of the evidence, annulled the decision (May 1195). Disregarding the 
papal injunctions, Philip took a more irrevocable step in defiance of the 
Church and, after approaching several ladies in vain, took as his wife in 
June 1196 Agnes, the daughter of the Duke of Memo or Mcrania, the 
great fief recently carved out of Bavaria by the lloheiistaufcn for the 
Count# of Andt-cNi. In the face of these facts the strong-minded Innocent, 
who succeeded to the Papacy in 1198,could not hesitate, 'the relations 
between Philip and Ingcborg might cause perplexity, but there could lie 
no doubt what his duty whs so long as Philip flouted a | hi pul decree mid 
lived with an intruder. King, must lie taught that tliey were not cs- 
empted from the duties of the ordinary Christian. The legate, Peter of 
Cnpufi, wns instructed to lay France under an mtcrdicl unless Philip toottld 
lake hack his lawful wife. After a fruitless council at Dijon in December 
1199 the legate withdrew to Vienne, in imperial territory, and there, in 
another council, published the interdict on 13 January 1 dOO h 

I'mnt-e was not tin familiar with the interdict, a favourite means of 
ecclesiastics! pressure; hut the terms of this particular suspension of 
spiritual gifts were severe, the occasion had been solemnly advertised, and 
feeling on hoth sides ran high. At first acquiescence was general, lmt 
soon the French clergy were strangely divided, and while some bishops, 
including the Archbishop of Sens and the Bishop of Park braved the 
displeasure of the king and the temporary alienation from their sees, 
many rallied to him. But on tli* whole, as the effects of the interdict 
made themselves felt, feeling turned against the king. During these 
months France was at [ware, and popular enthusiasm was being around 
by preachers and papal propaganda for a new crusade. Innocent, with¬ 
out abating his demands, prepared for a settlement. He sent a new 
legate, Cardinal Octavian of Ostia, a member of his own family and a 
relative of the king. If Philip would repudiate Agnes and recognise 
Ingcborg, proceedings for & new trial might be opened. By this time 
Philip also was ready to compromise. The bishops, however friendly, were 
wavering and unhappy; there were some active men who, we may be fairly 
certain, stood out for pence, men like the outspoken Giles of Paris and 
Peter of Cor bed, the new Bishop of Bcauvnis, an old mns ter in the Schools 
of Paris, who had at one time had the Pope among his pupils. Ohstinacy 
1 The terms are printed in r* pp, l2££-7- 
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would bring excoiNmunimtiori upon the king. So at another great council 
of the great men of the kingdom Philip met Ingcljorg* for the first thue 
since the Council at Compicgne, in the prlsence of the legate. He under¬ 
took to recognise her as his wife until the legal issue w m decided in six 
months" time, and, on the strength of this understanding*, the interdict was 
raised (7 September 1£QQ). Agues of jMerau was separatedfrom the king* 
but Ingcborg was placed in irksome coiitmemeiit in the ciustle of I dampcs. 

So long ns Philip did not persist in \m repudiation of Ingehorg he woj 
free to act ns he pleased. He availed himself fully of this advantage at 
the council which met at Soissons in the following March. Elaborate 
preparation* had been made for the trial. A second legate, the Benedictine 
John., cardinal-priest of St Paul, was on the way* Philip came with a 
bind of jurists, the defenders of Ingcborg with their evidence and genea- 
1ogies. As the cardinal Ucbivijui was regarded with spspicbn by the 
Danish party, the council was adjourned until his d>l3tl(guc arrived. At 
first the king Imtl the advantage, and the most impressive defence of 
Ingebnrg wits made by an unknown cleric; lint the arrival of John of 
St Paul changed the outlook* Philip decided that it was time for him to 
assume n dramatic part; early one spring morning he rode away with 
Ingeborg us his lawful wife; ami the council was dissolved with nothing 
decided. In July Agnes of Meran—whose lot cannot hate l?een a happy 
one—did Philip a last service by dying. The king established a nunnei v 
in her memory and secured from the Pope the legitimation of her children* 
lisgeborg bad to Huffer twelve more years of neglect, humiliation, and 
cruelty, while the paper warfare went on interminably* At Just in April 
l£l$,in the midst of his arrangements for the invasion of England an the 
champion of an outraged Church* Pliilip took Sxick hh queen ns mddenlj 
as twenty years before he had rejected her. Everything w^ls put fight, 
all criticism was stilled, and everybody wan or prcLended to be happy. 
1 ngeburg survived her husband for many yc&m 

Agnes of Moran left two children, w-ho were legitimated by llie Pope. 
Mary, the dder, was used by her father with characteristic J-kill a 
pawn an his polilicol intrigues. She was betrothed to Arthur of Brittany, 
anti, after the disappearance of that unfortunate young man, to Philip, 
Margrave of Namur, the brother of Bald win of Flanders. Baldwins 
absence on crusade, and Ills subsequent desertion of hii western fieflbr the 
gloria ot empire In Constantinople, gave Philip of Namur additional 
importance. In 1206 the King of France attached him to Iris sid^ and 
the betrotlwl to Mary was pvrt of the bargain. The pair were married 
in January hut Philip of Namur died in the next year, and at the 

Great Assembly of Soissons in 1J£18 hh young widow—a girl of sixteen 
or so- t was given to her father's Rhenish ally, Henry of Brabant Tlue 
marriage was part of the elaborate compact b) which the Duke of 
Bralwi.it tlfLs bound to the side of Philip Augustus and Frederick of 
Hohenstaufen, and undertook to help the former in the projected invasion 
Oh wkt>. a. voi- vi. cdh ix. iu 
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of England. Mari' 1 * brother, the second child of Agnes of Moran * was 
destined, a!mint from his birth, for an equally important role* He was 
named Philip after his father, iud like hiss father was conspicuous by the 
shock of disorderly hair which gave him the nickname, Hurt-pel. hi 1S01* 
while a l>aby in the castle of Foi*sy, lie iva* betrothed to Ida, the heiress 
of Boulogne. The com pact w as renewed in 1^09, when Philip Augustus 
began to suspect the fidelity of the Count of Boulogne, Kenaud of 
Dam martin; and it was carried through after RenaufFs fall in 1W4* 
Nine years later! in 12&3, Philip Hurepel was invested with the lief of 
Boulogne, and, as one of the great magnates of France, bore the sword 
at the coronation of hk nephew, Louis I X r 

The story of Ingeborg and of the interdict of liiGO throws much inci¬ 
dental light upon France and French society at the end of the twelfth 
cent ary. The disputes with the Pope revealed the strength of the ties 
between the CrovSi and the clergy* and the possibilities of the independent 
temper w hich was to develop the Galilean km of later days- The limitation 
of the interdict to a definite area, which did not correspond with diocesan 
but with feudal boundaries, raised legal difficulties whose settlement w» 
to be an important precedent 3 . The interdict, according to the rhtiiiidors, 
was laid upon the whole of France ( Frnucht toia ), a phrase which gives 
us the current ns distinct from the strict definition of France* for the 
conn try affected was* in the Pojje’s words, terra quae regi tunc tvmporLi 
adhaerehott and the list of bishops involved shews that Fraime in this 
sense included the lands of (limqwigne, Blok, Burgundv t Never*, and 
the fiefs uf the north-east to the English Channel, but not the great fiefs 
of the north and west and souths Normandy and Aquitaine were clearly 
not regtuded m “adhering* 1 to Philip, although their lord had done 
homage. It was a curious result of this distinction between France and 
the lief* of the lianUgenets that the marriage between the twelve-year- 
old Louis and hi* twelve-year-old bride, Blanche of Castile* was celebrated, 
within the Norman frontier, by the Archbishop of Bordeaux (May 1£00). 
This marriage, #o fraught with consequence*, w as pirt of an undertaking 
with Blanche 1 * uncle, King John fpf England, and it took place in 
Normandy because the interdiet prevented its celebration in France* 

Such wits Philip Augustus* a man who was able, through Ids steady 
waiting on circumstance, to turn even hiss pzisalons and domestic errors 
to political advantage. The story of his reign has a threefold interest: 
first, the advance to the north-east, with the accompanying assertion of 
his mastery over hi* powerful relatives and vassal*; Mcondly, his successful 
contest with the great house of Anjou; thirdly, his steady consolidation 

3 luiioCLMit s 3 1 ?Lter to the iIeaii ami chapter of Sens in the Decretal^ llh. I, 

tit. Tj dt poitxfatmr pnt&ktfQrum f c. 1 (Pntthmct ti. 1043)* 

1 line hLshi]|i of Auxertv sought to justify hi* opjicttirficm to the papal action h y 
the plea tbalj, a* the aueci^^r of St GertnanuiF, lie waa feudally independent of 1 ]jc 
Kin^ of Fnuira 
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of hh victories by the rounding off and minimal ration of Ins vast new 
domain* Or, in other words, it is tlie sEn-v of the assertion of the supre¬ 
macy* within a wider France, of the overlord in Fans and Orleans of 
the narrow FrancitL 

Philip was born in August llfio and was only fourteen years of age 
when he was associated with Louis VII ils King of France. His marriage 
in the following April* name months before his father’s death* was Ins 
first act of self-assertion, for it was a declaration of alliance w ith Philip 
of Alsace, the Count of Flanders* against the family of his mother, Adela 
of Champagne. Philip of Alsace was the sort of man—brilliant* adven¬ 
turous* astute, successful—to appeal to any boy of spirit beset by a group 
of nodes who regarded their power as a matter of course. The pair 
disregarded the prejudices of the family. The young king married the 
count’s niece Isabella of Hail mult; and, early one i nog ling, the queen 
was crowned in the abbey of Saint Denis* nut by tHe Archbishop of 
Khcims, hut by the Archbishop of Sens. Her down* the lands known in 
later days fay the name of Artois* but at this time a group of fiefs in 
western Flanders, was retained for the present by Philip of Alsace, who, 
with her father Baldwin V of Haiuault, doubtless expected to stop into the 
place of the queen-mother and her brothers us chief advisers of the Crown* 

Philip would seeiu to have scented the danger which lay in his alliance 
with Philip of Alsace, a* soon a* lie had incurred it. Within a few weeks 
of his marriage he came to an understanding with hh most powerful 
neighbour and vassal. King Henry* Henry, perhaps warned by the king*s 
relatives* had crossed to Normandy, for the Counts of Plunders and 
Hoiunnlt were prepared to join their new ally in a fresh adventure—this 
time in pursuit of the right's ngninst Henry which Philip had inherited, 
as u trust from his father, in Berry. It is pruliahle that at this stage his 
paternal uncles, the Count of Dreux and Peter of Courtenoi, pointed out 
to Philip what risks he mu, possible also that Theobald of Bio is, the 
most pacific and wary of his mothers brothers, became uneasy* At all 
events Philip and Henry met near Gisors in June 11 St) and* renewing 
the arrangement made at Nonancourt in 1177, agreed to submit their 
dispute in Bern to arbitration. And it is also clear that the Count of 
Flanders was disillusion id; during the next few years, in alliance with 
various members of the house of Champagne and Illois, notably Stephen 
of Sauce itc, he was engaged in a feud with Ids boy-.suzerain. This feud was 
the expression of acontitiuous reuse of hostility or suspicion, not a sus¬ 
tained w ar; its history is a record of roancruvres* of a purely opportunist 
kind. Philip of Alsace could not rely upon a definite group of allies, 
bound together by identical interest*. He soon lost the united support, 
if he ewer had it, of the king’s maternal uncles. Theobald V of Blois stood 
aloof, Henry of Champagne died, the Archbishop of Kheims returned to 
his nephew^ side to become for many years his right-luind man* the 
protector, as Philip expressed it in 11M* of youth against fait bless 
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Relation# with j Flanders 


adversaries, coiwdliis nu.st ri^ oculmi vigilant in rregocns dextra inarm*. 

Thc Count of Flanders probably set more hope upon hi& Rhenish ccm- 
oexioD, and upon the Ivtnpcrlr Frederick Barbaroesa, who was on the 
look-out for support for hi* son, afterwards the Emperor Henry VI; but 
the prince* of the Low Countries could never combine ior long* and 
Frederick was far too busy elsewhere to do more than give temporary 
undertakings f exchange embassies, jmd send parties of knights. 

The interest of these alliances lies in the light which they thrown upon 
local politic*, and in the possibilities which they suggested. They did 
something, no doubt, to prepare the wav for the coinbimttons formed 
later by Richard and John of England* The closest ally of Philip of Alsace 
wns his brother-in-law* Baldwin V of Hmmiult, the father of the young 
Queen of France, but even this connexion wiw shaken liv his marriage, 
shortly after the death of hh ttust wife, Isabella of \ cniumdoia, to a 
daughter of Alfimsn I t King of Portugal. At this time (1182) Philip wm 
about forty years of age and might well have an heir; and, if he did, the 
prospect*, which were in fact realised later, of a union between Flanders 
and 11 Hinault would vanish. The danger which beset his daughter, as a 
result or bis military demonstmtions against the King of France, weighed 
atill more heavilv upon Baldwin, The situation was an unnatural one; 
and at last the eighteen-year-old king shewed Ids resentment (and revealed 
his character) by threatening to repudiate the queuiL A great Council 
of the realm gathered at Scnlb in March 118 Kami only iht? expostulations 
of his adviser* deterred Philip from Ids foolish purpose. Vet the threat 
had effect, for, during the absence of Philip of Abac* oti a visit to the 
tomb of St Thoums at Canterbury, Baldwin V taune to a delinito under¬ 
standing with hi* Formidable son-in-law. It seemed at bust that war would 
he waged in caratsL An all itmee between a King of France and MeijisjluIU 
an imperial Hef, w as a dangerous thing. 1 lainjtult was attacked and ravaged 
hv the feces of Flniideis, Brabant, and Cologne, w hile Baldw in look'd 
on, helpless, if safe, in Molls. The king prepared a host—the liret great 
military achievement of his reign—for the inmsion of Venunndois and 
Flnnders. Ill the early summer of 1185 he moved northward* from 
Compiegne towards Amiens and encamped at Roves, at the junction of 
the Sojnme and the Avro. The Count of Fkmdera, alter seeking in vain 
for help from King Henry II and the Emperor, came to terms, and m 
July a treaty was concluded which enlarged the French domain as it had 
never been enlarged since the accession of Hugh CapeL 

When Isabella of Verniandois and Valois, Countess of Flanders, died in 
the problem of the succession to V erniandois had been raised; and 
the manoeuvres of the next three years were dictated by the natural desire 
of Philip of A bare to retain this valuable fief and of Philip of France to 
see Lire it. The country of Vemumduis, extending over the valleys of the 
Somme and thfl Obe^ooniprised Yemiamhus proper (Pennine, St Quentin, 
etc.)* Amiens, and Montdidier with their chatdlhi&x. The Count of 
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Flanders asserted that, although it was the fief of his kte wife, he IijfutI 
acquired lawful right to it. Eleanor, wif(|nf the Cham her lain of France* 
Matthew III Count of Beaimicmt-flur-OiseJclaimed to succeed an the sinter 
of IsalteMa. The king* while favouring the heiress, based his own chum 
on kinship in the seventh degree with Isabella to the exclusion of all 
collateral heirs. leaving Valois to Eleanor* he strove from the outset to 
gain effective control of Venuandok Id cotisetpienct: of the settlement 
with the Count of Flanders in July 1185 Vtnuandois wa^ divided. Philip 
took Amiens* Montdidier* mid numerous other fiefs in the west, Philip of 
Akiuse was allowed Venaandois proper, ia Pernnne, St Quentin, and Ham* 
with the proviso that his suzerain had the power of radio#, Baldwin V of 
Hflinadt was to bo indemnified for his losses in war* and the alliance w ith 
Flanders was to be renewed* 

By this treaty Philip of Alsace lost control of the city of Amiens and 
of over sixty castles. All that he retained in Verinaiiffois was the title 
of count ami n life interest in the eastern part of the comity. After 
his death in Palestine (1191) Philip Augustus secured Perfume by the 
treaty of Arms (March 1192), while Eleanor was granted a life interest 
in St Quentin, On her death* in June ISIS* the king took the last step in 
this piecemeal absorption of her lister’s inheritance* and added Vidoia and 
St Quentin* with their dependencies* to the Crown. He was thus im¬ 
mediate lord of a line of cities and fiefs which lav continuously from 
Paris to Moiitreuil-ailr-Mer. In due course he would Ire able to take over 
the lands of Artois which he claimed in right of his wife 1 . 

The failure of Philip of Alsace in 1185 put an end to the lofty 
ambitions, but not to the restless activity* of this brilliant and versatile 
prince. Henry if and the Emperor combined to reconcile him to Philip 
of France, In March 11 Hfi he was at Amiens* when the alliance with 
Philip and Baldwin of Hainault was firmly established. For the rest of 
his life he wan faithful to the king. He helped him to strengthen hi* 
portion in view of the inevitable conflict with the house of Anjou, and 
accompanied him on his crusade* 

Hence, when Philip Augustus* tea years: after his marriage to Isabella 
of Hainault* made his arrangements for the government of France during 
his absence in the Fast, he hail cleared the way for the second great 
achievement of his reign. He had become master in his own house: he 
could rely upon the great families* all closely related to his own* of 
ChaEnpngne, Flanders, and IlainaulL His domain extended from the 
Loire to the English Channel. He was on friendly term* with Pope and 
Emperor and, a ynimg man of twenty-five* strong* wary, and rich m 
experience* was inferior to no European prince in prestige and ability. 

1 In 1197 he Mfcured from the bishop the Icnlship overTouniai «ud its tlistrict, 
ljl mm &md im FlatuIerH, north of Cinibrai—na nta a which„ la *pitu of iLm pv^ 
^phii^nl LsobtiDd] was Hvurrally attached in Later times to the boilLiage nf 
VemiAndtia. 
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And, as we must now sec, he hail already shewn his intention of asserting 
bis authority in the West, n«i of Availing himself to the full of the 
opportunities opened up to him by the discords in the family life of the 
house af Anjou. 

In 1180 the relations between the houses of France, Bbis, and Anjou 
were close. The daughters of Louis VII and Eleanor of Aquitaine, Flu lip's 
half-sister* and Henry's step-daughters, had married the Counts of 
Champagne and Blok Philip’s sister Margaret was the wife of the young 
Henry, Henry IPs eldest surviving son, Henry and his brother Geoffrey, 
Count of Brittany, were present at Philip's coronation and Iiecanie hiB 
personal friends as well as his va<ssals. When their father protected his 
young relative in the dangerous time, 1180-1182, during which lie was 
threatened by the combined power of Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Flanders, these young men abandoned themselves with iest to the war 
against the alliesS^pecially against tile Count of Saneerre. TJie ohl king 
doubtless regarded I’ll!lip, much as he regarded liis sons, with the mingled 
feelings of grim affection, tolerance, and suspicion; and it is beside the 
mark to regard Heniy a* an imperial statesman and to try to trace in his 
acts a far-seeing, elaborate, and consistent foreign policy, quite unnatural 
in the atmosphere of western feudalism. His restless ability, asserted by 
a series of dramatic accidents, had made the head of the house of Anjou 
the greatest figure, with the exception of the Emperor, in Europe. As 
atich he was called in 1185 to the rescue of his Angevin kinsman in 
Palestine and to take control of the kingdom of Jerusalem. But, ns a 
wise householder, he took counsel with 1m magnates and refused the 
invi tation. His respoi isihili ties i n Engl and, Norm andy, A iijou, Aqui taine 
were fur too pressing to give room for advent ure* of this kind. His 
numerous interventions in European affairs were not directed by logical 
policy; they were the natural result of his position, the undertakings of 
everv-day sagacity, or the flashes of royal splendour. Thus, during the 
controversy with Archbishop Thomas of Canterbury, Henry naturally 
cultivated the goodwill of the Emperor; his envoys were present at 
WBnburg in 1165, and three years later hi* eldest daughter married the 
mast powerful of Frederick's vassals, Henry the Lion, lJukc of Saxony 
ami Bavaria. During the same time Henry' sought the friendship of 
William of Sicily and of the north Italian cities and come to an under¬ 
standing with his neighbour Alfonso VIII of Castile, who in 1169 married 
his second daughter, Eleanor. When the dispute with the Church was 
over, Henry continued to extend his influence in the south, with Raymond V 
of Toulouse and Humbert III of Savoy, Early in 1178 he met the 
leading princes of the south at Montfcrmnd in Auvergne; the marriage- 
treaty was made, which, if it had been carried out, would have ^iven 
Henry's sou John the control of the Alpine posses and the succession to 
Savoy; and Raymond V of Toulouse did homage. It is possible that the 
Italian cities offered him the crown of Italy, In 1176, the year of the 
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imperial defeat at Legnano, the project for a marriage between William II 
of Sicily and Henryk youngest diiughtefc Joan* was resumed with the 
strong support of Alexander III. Joan wastuarried at Palermo in February 
1177* There was no deep-rooted hostility to the Emperor, with whom 
Henry seems always to have been on friendly terms; there was no 
conscious plan for the w encirclement of France.* 1 If William of Sicily and 
Joan had left an heir, the Hohcnstaufen would not have succeeded to Sicily 
and the whole history of Europe would have been profoundly changed; 
but it is not more likely that Henry desired to avert imjjerialkt designs 
in Sicily than that lie expected, through Henry the lion, to create a new 
imperialist house in Germany T or, through Alfonso of Castile, til become 
the great-grandfather of St Ferdinand and St Louis* 

Henry had no desire to upset the French kingdom , just as he had no 
desire to reject the imperial tradition 1 . He was too firnih' established and 
powerful to be alarmed by PhilipV success in 1183, and* with the Emperor, 
took a hand in reconciling him with the Count of Flanders A states- 
man of the twelfth century did not plan to revise the system of feudal 
relations which composed what, in modem speech, is grandly termed the 
public Jaw of Europe; and so long as Henry, as was second nature with 
liinn controlled the administration of Ids dominions and kept the Norman 
frontier well fortified, he could fee] secure, Hes danger lay in the needless, 
grasping, treacherous ambitious of his quarrelsome sons. As Philip grew 
to manhood he realised the opportunity which their domestic parlous gave 
him, not only to settle outstanding disputes with the Angevin house, hut 
also to give reality to Ids position ns the overlord of the Angevin fiefs on 
the continent, During the twenty years which folio vied the treaty of 
Boves, he seized even' chance, accustomed his vassals to the idea of a 
traditional con 11 let with his neighbour, and then, with a rapidity which 
must have surprised himself, added the greater part of the Angevin 
inheritance to his French domain. 

In the autumn of 1177, at Nonancourt, Henry II and I<ouis VII had 
agreed to go together cm crusade and to submit to arbitration their 
disputes over Auvergne, Berry, and the Norman Yesdn. Not long after¬ 
wards they hod their last interview at Gna^ai-en-Berri, presumably to 
deal with the arbitrators 1 award* Whatever this may have been—and it 
would seem that Henry’s rights of possession at this time suffered no 
interference—King Louis wo* bitterly chagrined, for according to the 
story told many years later by Gerald of Wales, he upbraided Henry for 
his usurpations, of which the plainest, the most flagrant, was the unjust 
occupation of Auvergne, and solemnly entrusted the maintenance of his 
cause to God, his heir, and the barons of the Crown* Indeed, in this year, 
Heney must have seemed at the height of his power. Since the great 
rebellion of 1175 he had firmly established his control. In 1175 he 

1 See H, tV', C + Ihri^ review of HfctdqgttEfs ImptrialpoHtik /JfinHcii ll ran 
tiruftand in tins iVy. U**t. Review, xxi (liMHS), pp. 3S1-7. 
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revised his arrangements for bis sous, and those youthful warriors, Richard 
and Geoffrey, after fining Uouuige. had been sent to prove their valour 
and statesmanship in their future fiefs of Aquitaine and Brittany, In 
Nortmtudy, searchinj^ inquiries were made into encroachments ujwn the 
demesne, and Richard of I Idlest or restored the Exchequer to activity and 
the finances to order. In 1 ITT, after tile treaty of Nomincourt, Henry 
held his court at Yemeni], where he issued no administrative order, to lie 
observed everywhere in his dominions ( pair at at At) f relating: to the debts 
of cnKadfiriK In the same year, an nil his continental lauds, he took 
peculiar and systematic care in the appointment of the higher oHicirfi.s 
{iwxlifuw et rncforrt). The pious journey, for which these nets were a 
preparation, was never made, and when Philip eatne to the throne* he 
found Henry still busily at work. The subjugation of Aquitaine had been 
completed* tor the moment* by Richard, whose amazing courage* energy, 
and perseveranccNn conquest had already made him famous, and whose 
determination to build up an orderly centralised state far outweighed 
his glaring weaknesses in the eyes of the observant cerk^instie* of Ids time. 
He helped has father to vindicate feudal right to the wardship of the rich 
heiress of Chiteaiiroux and IWofa in Berry* He demonstrated the extent 
of ducal power ill the Limousin mid the recesses of Gaiscony. And by the 
drama tit siege of the great fortress of Taillebcairg, which surrendered on 
Ascension Day 1179, he broke the long rebellion of the Count of 
Angoiilcme and Geoffrey of Runyon in the heart of tlie duchy. Henry 
had already bought out the rights of the Count of La Marche, and had 
for the time being added it to the domain. By the end of 1179 Richard* 
now definitely recognised by Henry ns Count of Poitou, was supreme from 
the valley of the I joins to the Pyrenees. In the same year the last Breton 
revolt, that of Guinmarc'h of Leon, was crus bed, nnd the definite estab¬ 
lishment of Geoffrey was followed in 1181 bv his marriage, arranged 
many years before, to Constance, t he heiress of Conan IV* In 1180 Henry 
kept Christmas at Le Man a and issued im assize of anus—afterwaids ex¬ 
tended to England, and adopted by the King of France and the Count 
of Flanders—to lie observed “throughout the lands across the sea*" 
However limited its observance was, this act is striking testimony to the 
unity of the Angevin dominions. It is not surprising that Philip, after 
a tentative demonstration against him, decided to postpone the settlement 
of his grievances and, in 1181 # renewed the treaty of H77. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the cohesion of Henry a vast lordship. 
The customs of Brittany were not identical w ith those of Poitou; between 
Normandy and Gaactmv the difference was almost incalculable, iTie 
common dement in administration was provided by Ilenrys wandering 
court* with its chancery and household, imd by a group of* high u (trials 
who executed his writs and acted in Ids name, not in the name of the 
provinces which they ruled. Their centres wire the castles of the domain, 
and the castle* were the centres of fiscal areas (prmpotUurtu?l M time 
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wen t on, and the juries of lordships (excluding Brittany) fell under the 
rule of one man, first Richard, then Job a* each gre^t proriMB was ad¬ 
ministered bv ei seneschal. who presided owr the local exchequer, and was 
responsible for the lord** judicial pleas, The official, even the military, 
clement was not necessarily native to the district. Seneschals* oret rik n^ 
hai lifts mercenaries might lie sent from other Angevin fiefs. They were*, 
so to speak* citensions of the Angevin household, were directed by one 
will, and were maintained* if need be* from a common fund. Apart from 
this simple machinery, provincial tradition- were upheld. Any disregard 
of feudal usage was fiercely relented K Legislation, like the Axdze of Arms, 
cmnmon to nil the Angevin hinds wits rare and cannot be described ns a 
change in feudal custom. The main effects of union were probably seen 
in the wider opportunity for trade unit! social intercourse* ix certain 
measure of uniformity in financial method and in imliturv engineering, 
and especially in the grant to commune?, in their chbirtA, of the customs 
and privileges of distant places* 

The contrasts which underlay the superficial unity of Heim 's dowrntiim 
were revealed during the quarter of a century which succeeded the ac¬ 
cession of Philip of France. In 1184) NonHandy, and the area w hich 
included the counties of Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and the district round 
Poitiers and Bordeaux, were firmly administered* while the fragile ties 
which bound the greater part of Aquitaine and Gascony to Henry seemed 
unlikely to endure. In l£0o Philip hail secured nearly all the former lands, 
while John depended upon the Acjiijtanian nobles for support The 
change was not so paradoxical as it appear*; for the comparative peace 
and prosperity of Normandy and Anjou were maintained by a system 
of government which penetrated the whole of society and would disappear 
if this system were shattered* A c hange of rulers was infinitely preferable, 
in the eyes of the inhabitants, to a state of chaos* When ei breach was 
once made in its defences it was easier to hold a well-organised than a 
disorganised community. In Normandy Henry had been able to build 
upon strong foundations* and during the last two decades of the century 
England omd the duchy were better administered than any state to the 
west of the Byzantine Empire, with the jn>sriblc exceptions of Sicily and 
Venice. Under the con tno t of sc n esdnil a «id bail! ffo Normandy had an uninter¬ 
rupted life which, as was seen during Richard’s absence on crusade* could 
hold its own against external interference. Its legal customs were well 
understood, and* although the earliest Norman custunial dates from about 
the year 1300, some of them had pmhahly been written down 1 m? fore our 
period Iwgim. The seneschal presided over a financial and judicial system, 
with it* headquarters at Caen, similar to the English system. 

Thtf"pleas of the sword *comprised the more important criminal juris¬ 
diction as well as the administrative rights of the duke, and were hold by 

J <~eunl 0eq|h/B Jt-siste mi Die indivisibility of baronies amt knight*' few 
waa ksued alter consultation with tile Breton b«rniiH F 
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** .seneschal and justices " throughout the duchy, in the franchises 1 no lew 
than the bailiwicks; and the dfcal monopoly of a great number of civil 
pleas had been secured by a dwelopment of w rits under a series of arizes 
almost identical with those which regulated civil jurisdiction in England, 
Before 1180 the older administrative divisions* the vi\wmmitatux ami the 
pratpQjriiMTatf had been worked into a system of commands known as buiUuu? 
or bailiwicks, whose officers were responsible to the Norman exchequer 
with duties similar to those of the English sheriff. The bailiffs were 
frequently castellans, funning the prtiqHisUurn of the dural rustiest w ithin 
their areas of jurisdiction* but sometimes they eo-operated with castellan* 
who were fimmriallv responsible or with paid castellans who were not. 
Henry had overhauled the w hole of the Norman defences, especially on the 
border* and liad devised plans whereby be could, if he desired, group the 
scries of castles along the valley of the Eure or of the Epic under u great 
single military cdhnuand. In short, while the scn.^ of unity, deep-rooted in 
tradition, was expressed in feudal custom and a far-reaching administration 
basal upon that of the Franks, the power of the duke wok great enough to 
[Kirinit of much conscious artifice amt change. The lubliw icks shewed the 
i n tl lienee of th e old ecclesiastical and seen ] tir di v jri ons hut we re i lot si ft vi sh ly 
defined by them. They were creations of convenience and could lie grouped, 
fts they were in John's short reign, under the control of a few hands, 
■while the castles were distributed among few or many vassals or mer¬ 
cenaries 1 . 

Owing to Jack of materia) it is not possible to estimate the extent to 
which this administrative system operated in the other Angevin fiefs. 
There were provincial seneschals, who were regarded as deputies of the 
lord and invested, under him, with full powers, provincial exchequers, 
treasuries in the castles of the domain, mid machinery for the farming of 
revenue and the execution of writs,. The system was probably vciy similar 
in the liefs of the great vassals, such as tbc Count of Angoulenic* But 
naturally, the farther one penetrated from the neighbourhood of Tours 
arid Chin on. of Poitiera* Sainted, and Bordeaux, tlic less one could rely 
upon the protection of the overlord. The greater part of Aquitaine and 
Gascony was in the hands of lords who in their irresponsibility were 
indistinguishable from the barons in centra) France as a whole. They 
belonged to the feudal society of A uvergne and Burgundy. Their attitude 
to life w r a* voiced fay the poet baron, Bertrand of Born, the claimant of 
the castle and fief of Haute fort in the Limousin, on the border of PerigpnL 
Life, as we see it in Bertrand's xirvento i, was a succession of fierce, joy one 
impressions; of love a nr I fighting, delightful intrigue and splendid hatred* 
He looked back with the liveliest distaste upon an unw illing holiday w hich 

1 Soma look of fhitjrli i h** Imd the profits of their pica#, but ccmltl nA hold 
them nrapL under supervision, 

a For Ihe puftkular bailiwicks ?ind other detail* uf this sytilcm see Powicke, 
l$u Nt>mukndif 9 pp. 103 sepp (1013). 
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ho bad spent with B3 chard at Henry's court in Argon tan; it was so dull* 
so incapable of sparkling gibes and kiughtjr; only the presence of Henry's 
daughter* the charming Duchess of Saxony, had made it tolerable. Yet 
Bertrand was a realist* He begun by hating Hi chard, then, as hh intrigues 
came to naught* was forced to a reluctant but frank rtdmiration, and in 
the end became his willing servant. The change can lie traced in the 
songs which art a running comment upon the great rebellion winch ho 
helped to plan in 11852. This rebellion k which grew out of the endemic 
unrest of the time* found a rullying-point in the young King Henry % 
Richards elder brother- The story illustrates to perfection the strange 
quality of twelfth-century feudal ism, of these men who professed Agouti lily/ 
the mother of “ largesse*" despised “ covetousness,” quoted the Chanxim* 
de guxte to each other as a scholar quoted Virgil* mid fought like cunning 
wild-cats over their feudal rights. This spirit affected t in- Court and even 
won the grudging acquiescence of the old Henry, but it infected his sons 
and the nobil ity of Aq ui tai ne. After the set t lemon t of the yea r> 1"177-1181, 
the king had tried to keep his sons about him* and to preparelor a peaceful 
and legal succession after bin death. He and the younger Henry came to 
the support of Richard in Hie summer of 118^, when the league of the 
Counts of Limoges, his half-brother of Angouleme, the Count of Perigord, 
and their barons and allies* was temporarily destroyed 1 . But, probably 
during the campaign, the younger Ilemy was played off by the lmrons of 
Aquitaine against his brother, mid bis anger was further stirred when 
Richard built a castle* which he called Clairvam, just within the bonier* 
of Anjou* This irregularity was put right in the course of the Christmas 
festivities at Caen, but Henry was alarmed and tried to reach a hind agree¬ 
ment between the brothers shortly afterwards at Le Mans. The brothers 
swore to keep peace among themselves, Geoffrey did liege-homage to the 
young Henry for Brittany, and Richard, after discussion* undertook to 
do the same for Aquitaine. Then the discovery was made that the young 
king was pledged to the barons of Aquitaine, who must I5r*t be consulted. 
The consul tut.j un never took place. R ichard h u rried off to prepare for war, 
and the king* reflecting perlntps that they had better fight then than later* 
angrily encouraged the young Henry tn subdue his pride. 

The old king soon found that the danger was much greater than he 
haul supposed. He had expected that* after some rough-and-tumble 
fighting* the borons of Aquitaine would be induced to submit to the arbitra¬ 
tion of his court; but the chance given by the young Henry’s interference 
wjls not to lie missed* and a genuine rising spread rapidly throughout 
the south. Philip of France had already accepted the homage of Adetnar 
of Angoiileine, and now with a good face could send help to hi* friend 
and brother-in-law of Anjou. Geoffrey, with the aid of his vassals and 
mercenaries from Brittany* threw himself eagerly into the tight. The 
lords of the viscounties and baronies of Gascony and Auvergne joined 
1 For tbfc story of tliew warn Nargate, fUekard the Urn Heart, c. 1. 
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with those of the Limousin. The Duke of Burgundy and the Count of 
Toulouse came in on the side irf Mie young Hen ns Alfonso of Aragon on the 
side of Richard, From all directions the young king's coin pan ions-m- 
ajTns {barhrlars) flacked to his dd^ lor this adventure was fitter than 
tilly toumajnentx Aml, worst nf nIL the dreaded mercenary twinds {rout 
growing jns they mme,, out from their Iain—Sftuchn fmm the hills 

of SenmiSf Curbarsju who had adopted the name of a Samian prince in 
the Chanson d'Jntioche , Raymond* mid other bailers of w Tartarean 
legions." 1 The famous Mert-adier* who was to bo Richards favourite 
captain, was algo there* Beyond the pab of society, and even of the 
Church, these bunds were well armed and disciplined; they recognised no 
obligation to the helpless folk whose lands and goods they devastated^ 
they grew rich not merely on their pay, but on the spoils of churches and 
monasteries, ratios and villages. For a Few months it seemed as though 
the Angevin power, and with it whatever existed of social order in 
Aquitaine, would disappear. The old king came hurrying to the rescue 
of Richard, and Richard, as usual, was everywhere, doing marvellous deeds 
of -speed, skill, valour, and rutWessnatt; but the sudden death, in June 
1183, of the young king did mure than the fighting could do to end the 
crisis. The league broke up, the forces of Burgundy and Toulouse slipped 
away, and in the course of the next year Richard was once more in control. 

The history of the revolt shewn] how difficult it was to arrange for 
the future government of Henry ITs possessions on the hurts of feudal 
relations between Ids w It revealed the latent danger from a conflict 
of feudal claims between the King of France and the Duke of Aquitaine 
—A source of trouble which was to develop during the next two centuries. 
Moreover it illustrated the dilemmas created by personal ideas of loyalty, 
0™ of the young king's bachelor* was William the Marshal, who was 
reconciled with his master at this time, and vent to him protected by the 
benevolent assurances hoth of Philip of France and the old king. The 
latter is alleged to have encouraged William to do his duty although it 
involved resistance tn himself 1 . On the other hand, when the young king** 
seneschal excused himself from service on the ground that be wan the 
liege man of Henry the elder, who at the time was approaching Limoges* 
he was contemptuous!y allowed to go* The h istoiy of t his period, notably of 
the conquest of Normandy* provides many examples of this conflict of 
loyalties, so difficult to reconcile with the conception of n self-contained 
state. It was the unhappy lot of Aquitaine and the adjoining buds to 
suffer from all the evils of unregulated feudalism* The effects of war did 
not end with the peacemaking of the feudal chiefs. On this particular 
occasion the havoc and misery were spread far beyond the original home 
of the disputes, and the wretched |xopk throughout central France them¬ 
selves sought a remedy from their calamities* During the early part of 
1188 the brotherhood of the wliite-capcd friends of peace (capuc'uhi ) wm 
3 Iliitoite de OuiUavmfi ks Marrchal (ad. Meyer), li t tt0&7-OtHlO. 
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jramiding rapidly. The movement had l*.‘guii in Puv-en-\ clay with a 
hand ol persons gathered together by acirpenfcer, Durum! Dujaidin. U 
aroused universal interest and the story its origin and development u 
full of inconsistencies. A sceptical chronicler of Laon says that the 
carpenter was tricked bv a wily canon who desired to k<*p open the roads 
for pilgrim# to the relict in the cathedral of Puy. The general view was 
that he was a pious visionary, ft kind of i>t 1‘ tancis, However this niay 
Ik, the movement was at first ait expression of generous feeling, in which 
men of all ranks took part. It Iwgnn as an association of persons who 
swore to seek peace, it developed into a society for the violent suppression 
and massacre of the mercenaries 1 ; it seems to have changed into a revolu- 
lioimrv sect, seeking to throw off the evils of bondage mid to preach the 
equality of man, and within two or three years of its birth it disappeared, 
execrated bv clergy and buiy alike. Many lords called id against it the 
very mercenaries whom at one time it had heljied theonO supprea, 

The story of the extension of the royal power over the greater l>nrt of 
the Angevin dominion* tins frequently been told. Here We can only deal 
with the main tendencies nod results; detailed narratives are camJy acces¬ 
sible elsewhere*. 

Henry was not at his heat in the years which followed the death of his 
eldest son. lie allowed himself to he distracted from a sensible policy by 
his affection for his youngest son, -John. Richard was by no means un¬ 
manageable; though lit fid, he was generous, and on more than one 
occasion during these years he submitted himself impulsively and whnle- 
hcnrtcdly to his father's will. Bu t he refused to be party to any -scheme 
for the surrender of Aquitaine to .John, still less to a drastic division of 
the Angevin inheritance. The situation became acute in 1187 and the 
mutual suspicion of Henry and Richard gave Philip his opportunity. 
The growing strength of the French monarchy was patent to all, and 
before Henry's death shrewd observers, like Ranulf de Miami Ik the jus¬ 
ticiar, had realized that the advantage lay with Philip rather than with 
his neighbour. 

He tire had never done homage to S’hi lip. The last occasion on which 
he had solemnly recognised the over lordship of the French King had been 
in January 11G9, during the Bcckct controversy, when, ns we learn from 
tho letters of John of Salisbury, he did homage to Louis VII, But, after 
the death of the young Henry, an understanding with Philip was neces¬ 
sary; for the Norman Vex in legally returned to Philip’s sister, the 
widowed Margaret, and, moreover, new plans for the succession to the 

J extent to whirl) the confraternity of ito or pocifia .spread is sera 

from the facts that Ibiymoml Urun w*h slain by them iu L'lnttmuncuf (Augoumois) 
and f urtwnin at CMtamdun {Orh'auais). .tlerendier wjis taken into Richard's 
survive. ami “to Bor” or touvrecaire, who appears nt this time, was later high in 
Jnhu 4 3i eerncsv 

* Scf Urn BiMioffnipliy fur Uw work* of Lucbaindi Nurgate, tartellieri, etc. 
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Angevin fiefs required Philip's sanction. At the end of 1183 Henry did 
homage to Philip for all his eoiiiiiciital lands and agreed that the Sun unit 
Vain should be regarded hendlfnrth as the dowry of Margarets sister, 
Alice, who should many one of his sons. In March 1186, tU Gisors, this 
arrangement was confirmed and Rickard—in spite of Ids devotion to 
Berengarin, the daughter of the King of Navarro—promised to many 
Alice. When Geoffrey of Brittany died at Paris in August, the way 
seemed to be dear, for Geoffrey liad always been a disturber of peace. 
Hut Philip, with Kis relatives of the house of Blois and Philip of Flanders 
now united in his support, saw that the time for strong action had come. 
Richard had spent the suminer in a war with Raymond of Toulouse, 
wresting from him the turbulent province of Qnerey. Philip intervened 
a> overlord, then claimed the wardship of Geoffrey's child, Arthur, and 
finally, in April i 18j, deuiEuided. back the Norman \exin and the un¬ 
happy Alice, wh^waa still unmarried. He followed up this diplomatic 
attack by a quick and successful campaign in centra! France. In eastern 
Berry, bra^ui and bsiiiHiin wore seized, and tliateauronx whs besieged. 
Henry anil Richard joined forces for the protection of Chateauroux, and 
this first military demonstration ended in June with a truce which was to 
List for two years; but the great contest liad begun, and, in spite of 
numerous reverses and delays, Philip never rested until he had turned his 
rights as suzerain—rights of which In* availed himself at every turn—into 
the rights of immediate lordship over Normandy, Anjou, and the greater 
part of Poitou. 

Two very different considerations—the one making for peace, the other 
for war—complicated the position at this time. The one was the danger 
in Syria, the other Henry's plans for John. The truce of June 1187 was 
followed, later in tile year, by the news of Suladin\ dramatic successes 
in the East. Ridiard characteristically took the Cross at once, and when 
he had to crush another rising, headed by Geoffrey of Lusigniui, in 1188, 
insisted among the conditions of peace that his rebellious vassals should 
go on rrusade. Early in 1188 the two kings, moved by the eloquence of 
the Archbishop of Tyre, also agreed to do the same. The exeilenient was 
widespread among the magnates on each side, anti in the Hire of such a 
crisis, domestic quarrel was neon in its true light, ns a piece of criminal 
folly. During tbc preparations neither side was to countenance attacks 
on the other. Uuhappily, emotional exaltation cannot remove the natural 
passions of undisciplined men; unhappily also, the temper of the South 
was not like that of the North. A series uf incidents stirred the dispute 
between Raymond of Toulouse- anil Richard to a fierce renewal of war. 
On the whole, right seems to have been on Richard's side, and Philip's 
earliest remonstrances were not unfriendly. But he did not wish Uiqjiard 
and his mercenaries, who took one town and stronghold after another, tu 
add yet another great fief to Aquitaine, and, when the arbitration of his 
Court wju refused, he threatened to renew his attack. I'll* threat was 
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mrrid out; ChatteaurDUS fell in June, the Auvergne was overrun, and 
Philip began operations in Tmindne and Maine, Once more Henry and 
Richard joined forces* once more the desultory fighting was interrupted 
by negotiations It was at this stage that the misrnidetstending—the 
outcome of four years of intrigue and suspicion—between Henry and hh 
sou enabled Philip to divide them. Richard was doubtless affected by hie 
desire to go on crusade and by the influence of the Count of Flanders, 
and his vacillation turned to fury against Henry at a fateful meeting 
which took place between them and Philip at Roiimoulhia, ill Normandy, 
on 11 November, In the previous year there had been rumours that 
Henry was planning to giant to John all the continental fiefs except 
Normandy; and now, when Henry shewed reluctance to recognise Richard 
as his successor and to proceed with the marriage between him and Alice* 
Richard's passion carried him away. He had conic to the meeting in 
Philip's company, and his father, doubtless seeing that Jliey hod arrived 
at an understanding, refused to confirm under constraint the settlement 
to which he had himself agreed in llKtL Hie bystanders saw Richard 
suddenly kneel down, and perform the act of homage tu Philip* The 
colloquy ended, and father an^l son went their several ways. By this act 
Richard was recognised by Philip as ids vassal for til] nm tinea I a! fiefs, 
saving Henry's rights during his lifetime. They stood bv each other 
during the next few months; all HenryV attempts at compromise, nil 
proposal? of ecclesiastical media lion or threat of interdict and cxcom- 
muiucatiotu failed to move them. At a meeting hi Whitsuntide 1189, 
Henry went so far ns to offer Philip everyth big lie wanted, if he would 
substlLute John for Richard, This was the end. The allies invaded 
Normandy and Maine, seized Le Maas, and surrounded Tours. Henry, 
a dying man, came from Chi non to a Iasi meeting held at Colombicrcs, 
between Tours and Aaoi-lc-Ridcau. He surrendered on all points and, 
returning to Chiuon, died two days later (6 July). He lived long enough 
to receive from Philip., as he had stipulated, the list of those who had 
joined the alliance against him, and to hear that the first name upon it 
was that of hi* youngest son. 

By the treaty of Coloinbieres Richard was recognised as Henry's sue* 
oes&or, The Norn arm Vexiu was to be retained as the dowry of Richard's 
future wife Alice. Philip gave tiaick Chateauroux, but received a large 
indemnity and kept the rest of his conquests in Berry and the immediate 
suzerainty over Auvergne, Thus he luid performed the task with which 
his father had entrusted him and had prepared the way for Lhcextetisiuii 
of the royal domain in the heart of France* 

Philip and Richard resumed their coin pun ion ship in July 1 IflO, exactly 
a yeaj after the treaty of Colotnbieres. 'They joined forces at Vezelai, on 
tlieir way to the Crusade. They were letter matched m foes than ns friends. 
Richard, now thirty-three years of nge, was in the full glory of his man- 
hood, Philip was twenty-five. The one was engaged on a great adventure. 
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arrogant in hi* sense uf strength* levelling in his freedom, susceptible to 
any distraction. r Hie other wfcs far-sighted, reluctant, uncertain in his 
physical health, the suzerain or u vassal who took and held a higher place 
[n the opinion uf the crusading hosts. In short* they were incompatible* 
and Philip was nt ri disadvantage. At Messina Richard refused to fulfil 
his promise to marry Alice. He was now his ow n master* he was in love 
with Berengaria of Navarre* and there was a very ugly story abroad about 
relations which his father had hod with the French princess. So Biren- 
gam catiic to Sicily and was married, and Philip acquiesced in a revision 
of the treaty \ Alice was to be sent l>aek to her brother as soon as Hit-hard 
returned, the Norman Yarn w&* to rennun im part of Normandy, unless 
Richard had no male hfiira* and if Richard had two sons both were to hold 
their lands in chief of the French Crown, the younger having either 
Normandy* or Maine and Anjou, or Aquitaine and Poitou. It is note¬ 
worthy that Phftp foreshadowed a division of the Angevin inheritance, 
Raymond of Toulouse m to be forced to submit tu the judgment of 
Philip t* court* Philip ms to keep (ssouriiin and Grn<yii and the overford- 
iihip of Auvergne, Richard was to keepQuerey* pay 10,000 marks of silver* 
and be Philipp liege man (Bgutit howo% 

Ry the end of the vear the King of France w as hack again, celehrating 
Christmas at Fontainebleau, During the Crusade, the Count of Flanders, 
Philip nf Alsace, had died and, in accordance with Hie treaty of 1 Ido, the 
king could recover eastern Vennondois (Peroune mid St QuentinX He 
had a] mi nourished ft lively hatred of Richard and the time for revenge 
had come. It would seem that no copy of the treaty of Messina had 
reached Normandy* and Philip produced a charter in which Richard 
ordered the return of Alice and the Norman Vexin* The Sclradml of 
Nommiulv, William Fit* Half* refused tu act upon it without independent 
instruction*, and, as decency forbade at thus early Stage an attack upon the 
Iambi of ft crusader, Philip had to walk bus time, The news of RichardV 
capture in December 1102 on hi* way home revived his chances. He 
had already entered upon the possesion of Peiwme and St Quentin in 
the Vcrniitnduih* and had renewed the ultimate rights of hi* house over 
Artois by an arrangement (iurtr t&arit) with the new Count of Flanders, 
Baldwin V (VIII) of Hainaalt, the brother-in-law of the late count and 
the father of Philip's late wife Isabella He seized Gisore and the 
Norman Vexin, aRiecl himself with Canute of Denmark, and prepared for 
an invasion of England. With John as hi> ally* he tried to secure 
Normandy and to lirilw the Emperor not to execute hjs treaty with 
Richard. Rut again he over-reached himself. The officials and magnate* 
resisted John’s wiles in England and Nortnnndy, md Philips rapid in- 

* March* 1 Hal. Hie only test i* a later ropy in the English &rehivaa (Exolf. T. K* 
mpLoautic Dot. G}. The be*t editiun i« in Deialwinl*, Aete* t i, pp. 401 U. oa 37tl Fur 
the Hignlfianm of liGge-honniKe nt this time, lx>t T JYrfcjW <m Ykitauxf (1004), 
pp r *£17-240, and for llic irmly, Pome Ice, Lot* ofNommnd§ t pp. 1S0 sqq. 
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trigues weakened ratherthan strengthened lib influence at the imperial court. 
Richard was set free early in February H94 T pud on his wav home succeeded 
in straining the Alliance between Philip and Baldwin uf Hamault inid in 
forming a confederacy of pensioners in the Rhineland. When be landed in 
Normandy, in May 1 194* be was at least able to face Philip on equal terms. 

Although he had failed in lib main intention 1 , Philip bad been very 
busy during the previous months. In Aquitaine King Sancho of Navarre* 
Rcreiigzirtas brother, and the seneschal of Poitou haul to face (1192—8) 
a rebellion, and Ademr of Augouleme had, with John's consent* been 
received by Philip as his direct vassal for nearly all his fiefs. In Normandy 
many of the great fortresses of the frontier* in addition to Gisors, were in 
Philips hands. In July 119ft Richard's chancellor, William Loiigchamp, in 
order to avoid further molestation, had agreed us Richard's agent to the 
surrender uf Aitjues and I>rincourt in eastern Normandy^ of Laches and 
Cluitilion-stir-1ndre ml Tounune, as sureties for the payment of a large 
surn of money. This cession with additions was confirmed by John in a 
later treaty with Philip in January 1194, When Richard arrived, Philip 
was actually in possession of Ynudrcuil, near the junction of the Eure 
with the Seine, luid captured Kvreus, and after n demonstration before 
Rouen was threatening Vemeuil. 

F or five years Normandy was the scene of as much activity as hail been 
known since the foundation uf the dneh'v. One of the gieatrst soldiers in 
history' brought to its salvation all Use experience, the skill in fortification, 
the reckless abandonment which he fiad learned or shewn in Aquitaine 
and the Holy luind. Within a few weeks of the rejoicings which greeted 
his arrival, \ cmeuil, the fortress on the Avre, was relic veil, Laches, Ohe 
of the noblest castles in Touraine* was recovered, and Philip, caught sud¬ 
denly at Frdtevnl, between Chatenuduii and Vendume, fled back to safety* 
leaving behind him his treasury and chapel, his engines of war, and the 
furniture uf his tents. Among the booty Richard found the charters by 
which those who had played him false during his Absence hail bound 
themselves to Philip’s service* In July he was In Aquitaine, bringing 
Ademar of Angoultme and Geoffrey uf Rati^un once more to heel. Then 
caiuc the first lull in the storm* A papal legate and the Abbot of (Iteniix 
were striving for peace, and on 23 July a truce until 1 November 1195 
was made. War broke out again in the summer of 1195, and Philip, 
suspecting, it would seem, that he would not be allowed to keep Vaudreuil, 
began to destroy it during a conference in the neighbourhood. The noise 
made by the falling stones reached Richard's cars* the conference became 
a fight, and Vaudreuil was retaken. Rut the agents of peace resumed 
their work, and what was meant to be a definitive peace was made in 
January 1196 at Louviers, south of Yaudrcnil. r llie promise uf imperial 
support and a successful demonstration against Philip in Berry had. enabled 

" In the sfimmer of 1)0$ Rouen, under the Earl of LelreutBr, who hj vl returned 
from the CnuanHe* successfully resisted a i r <ry energetic siege. 
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Ridiunl to exact BatisfactDry term**. Philip kept the soulh-iavitcrn 
March, from Vernon to Nonal court. Nothing wo-. ^i<i about the YVxin, 
but he Surrendered his other conquest* east of the Seine. The castles on 
the Eure would protect his domains* the retention of Gisors and the 
Norman Vex in satisfied a very old grievance and brought him near to 
Rouen. On the other hand the Angevin power was more compactly united 
under Richard than it had ever been under Henry 11+ and through his 
alliances Richard was protected from attack from without. Later in the 
year he strengthened himself still further by an alliance with his old 
enemy, Raymond VI of Toulouse, who married Joan, the widow of 
William II of Sicily and Richard's favourite sister* 

The treaty could not ensure a lasting peace; the more firmly Richard 
established himself, the more Philip had to fear. The mil of the Norman 
Exchequer for 1195 shews that, during the truce, Richard had spent 
large sums on the fortification of the castles, and in April 1 IfWi in a 
letter to the justiciar in England he expressed the opinion that Philip 
intended war rather than peace, and instructed him to send to Normandy 
all the barons whose chief seats lay in the duchy s and the English barons 
with ft small number of their knights prepared for a long period of service* 
In June Philip was, in fact, making headway again in the north. He had 
given his sister Alice to the Count of Ponthicu, and now he secured the 
support of the young Baldwin IX of Flanders (the future Eastern Emperor) 
and the able Count of Boulogne, Renaud of Dam martin, who was later 
to be so useful to the Angevin cause. In July Philip seized An inale, 
lately grunted with Sts counted to Richard's loyal friend Baldwin of 
Bethune, but never again to be ruled by the family which bore the title. 
But his successes were few. Richard 1 * forces overran a great part of the 
Norman Vcsin, and, by the persuasive tongue of Earl William the 
Marshal, that hero of fcmirnamerits, the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne 
were won hank again, Philip invaded Flanders In vain and in September 
1197 a truce was arranged, so that a new treaty might be mode. On 
this occasion the parties applied for the assistance of the new Pope, 
Innocent III, who never ceased henceforward to work for peace. 

Richards position at this time was a strong one. The great crusader 
had won the lively admiration of the new Pope* In Germany and tlve 
Low Countries he exercised much influence at the election of his nephew, 
Otto of Brunswick (whom he had enfeolfcd with the county of Poitou), 
ba King of the Romans in March II98. In the South, since his alliance 
with Raymond VI of Toulouse, he had little to fear, Brittany was under 
his control, Flanders his ally, and England his reservoir of men and 
treasure. He was served in Normandy and Anjou by capable administra¬ 
tors and castellans, and had a powerful force af merer mines at hi* back. 
And in 1197-8 he crowned the rock at Anddi with Lhe magnificent Chateau 

1 The tort af tin* treaty, which ie of &reat intend for feufla] geo^mjiliyp is in 
I wulet, hiprtfrr u p pp, i B2--4, tio, 431, and f \lrfulairv Xormatiit, pp, 27H-7 T no. 10&“, 
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GaiUiinJ Jcnwfomwd the centre of a swteu. of .treng defence, in the 
!“* oftbeSe,n f»°™r t Philip's fjistJea at Vemon and Gail ion 
™ th,s P^P 0 " 11 *“ nece ssary to invrnfe the right, of the Archbishop 
of Rouen, his old ;«W Walter of Cdtrtances, in his manor of Amid!, 
“ tbc / “I*™** » iibend settlement with the infuriated ecclesiastic. 
Apart from the ndvftJitnge of its impregnable site, the new castle was a 
natural s tarting-po,nt for the recovery of the Norman Vexin. When the 
war began again m the autumn of 1198, the short campaign was disastrous 
lor t tulip. He wiu drptn from nearly the whole of the V«in,and when 
a truce wjls made in November, was in effective control only of the valleys of 
the Seme and the Epte. A treaty rw to lie made under the mediation of 
the popal ]«gat e , l eterof Capua, who hud been sent with large powers in 
11 Jh to preach a crusade and decide the fate of Philip’s wife, Inidwro of 
Denmark. But the treaty was not made. In its stead, a trure for^five 

exth- ts ? nm r ] w iu *** ^ the ^ 

? fliehanl luul met his death in Aquitaine. U<> was killed 

ym ’ in pure " il of * *— „«, 
rhilip l»H to tal. .dvntage „f ft, conf,™ „lu cb ^ 

hen the treaty was at last concluded in May 1200 at his new castle of 

the r G ^ ,,S “ d **“ Vclin W! “ confimud. Be 

the tcnii, ot this treaty, the frontier of France was pushed forward to k 

f. *7 ,,cl ! t !? country round A midi, and west of the Seine to include 

fcSlS ?*»* «&*»*■ Wm definitely surrendered feoudun and 
Gn^nt in Berry, tbs tune as a dowry for his niece Blanche of Castile on 
her manage with Philips son Louie. He undertook not to countenance 
m.y hostile acts by the Count of Flanders agai,« t his sureraiu. Philip „ n 
Ins side recognised John as lord of all the Angevin lands, but, before 
oingso, he had Liken a Jong step forward in the assertion of his powers as 
suzerain. For on the news of Richard’s death the Angevin domiEL. had 

S»wWw e 5o^ U&dW d T hik t!lC T 1 * 8 *3™* -d Normandy 

jrekiiDwledged John, and Aquitaine rallied to the aged Eleanor the 

barons of the western lands in Maine, Anjou, and limine turoJd b 

ie^Sty - *7 Arthnr ^ “S*"* ^ 

r . ® of age, found new energy in this crisis 

Stim ^ to her own wrongs and vi udi- 

F “r*^ fw J ” h ”' S£r-5S 

Tours Z«t! handed over to him, and, although Philip hurried to 
lours. Eleanor was able, with the aid of the Poiterins, to check the 
dangerous moment Wfflu™ das Roches, Arthu*72*d£ m£ 

* ^°j T . * Serte jl him, I he disputed succession was referred to Philip’s 

ZS^riis l ;Y^r cni nf m ^ *■* *** 45 * 5 ; 

^cured Further, John undertook; that he would do nothing to prejudice 
Arthurs nghta m Bnttany without a judgment of his oTp SC»2 

20—3 
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Johns quarrel ap ith the house of J^itsignan 

as jui additional safeguard, Arthur was consigned for the time being to 
Philips cue, Elaimr, befoif banding Aquitaine over to John, had 
already done homage to the French King. Thus, while the integrity of 
the succession was maintained, Philip had given reality, as none of his 
predecessors had been able to do, to his over lordship, and hud definitely 
secured the Norman Vex in, the district of itvreux, and eastern Berry, 

Fortune soon gave him the chance of preying home his feudal advantage* 
Within two years of the treaty of Le Goulet, hi* court—by a judgment 
of great importance in the history of the K peers of France’' 1 —declared 
John a contumacious vassal. The King of England wjls condemned to 
lose all the lamb held of the French Crown, ami in execution of this 
sentence Philip, in May V202 f began the war which ended in the addition 
of most of the Angevin fiefs to the French domain. The occasion had 
been provided a quarrel between John and the house of Ludgmn, 
The .story of this'famous family is nljscurc, hut by 1199 the head of the 
holism Hugh IX ? bad, in spite of claims put forward by Adeinar of 
Angoulcme f secured the county of La Marche, Hugh had several brothers, 
including Geoffrey and Ralph, lord of Exotiduu in Poitou, and in right 
of his wife Count of Eu in the north-east corner of Normandy. Good 
relations with this powerful trio were ad viable, if John was to hold his 
widespread inheritance in peace. At first the outlook was hopettiL The 
barons of Aquitaine and Gascouy accepted the new duke, and by July 
1200 Hugh of Lusignan and Ademar of Anpuleiue were reconciled ; 
the former kept I-a Marche, and betrothed his son, the later Hugh X, 
to Isabella, Ademars daughter, n girl of fourteen. John had busied him¬ 
self in this settlement, but the sight of Isabella immediately diverted 
his unstable mind. He had recently divorced his wife, Hawissa, the heiress 
of the Gloucester lands, and hod been in treaty with the King of Portugal 
for a marriage with one of his daughters. Now everything was changed. 
He made an end of the old food with Angtmitme, married Isabella at 
Chi non on 30 August, and took her away to England, where she was 
crowned us queen on 8 October. The auger which this triumphant court¬ 
ship caused id the family of Lusignan was the immediate occasion of the 
loss of the Angevin possessions* 

In earlier days the incident would not have Ihwti serious, 'Hie marriage 
was in many ways an advantageous one. John seemed the succession to 
Angouleme, a compact lordship which the French King had hitherto 
used ns it means of breaking the unity of Aquitaine. The hostility of 
the house of Lmrignim was nothing new, and as events shewed, was not 
implacable. He checked the first attacks of the I .usignan brothers without 
difficulty, and in the following spring even took over the administration of 
Iji Marche. The danger really lay in the opportunity given to Philip of 
France. Philip waited his time and received John at Paris in June 1201 
with a magnificent hospitality. Huh when John in the following autumn 
began to push home his success against the Puitevin rebels, Philip was 
ready to make himself felt. Tiieir lands were in John's custody and in 
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October he summoned them to answer for ikeir treachery both to Richard 
and himself. His plan wnw to pit them (gainst profoyiafial champions 
{vires artt bdlandi in duello doctor). They demanded to be tried bv their 
peers, and appealed to PhiJip. Philip matured his designs during the 
winter, and when John very naturally refused to appear before his court 
in Pari*, began hostilities In the end of April 1W2. 

In 1£03 the minds of nien were restless and divided. Many hod resented 
John's succession, ninny more were alienated by fa£s caprice or by the 
contrast between his querulous vacillation, his unregulated energy or un¬ 
intelligible sloth, and the resolute compelling personality of his brother. 
11 m system of administration could offer no rallying-pomt* as j>erhaps 
bad been the ease during Richard's absence, for it was not a means of 
expression for provincial patriotism, but a machine which would work as 
well under one lord as under another. Moreover John, ha 4 no claims upon 
and felt no obligation tu the trained administrator* He changed the 
seneschal of Normandy twice in three years, mode the ambitious William 
des Roches hereditary seneschal of Anjou and Touraine, concentrated the 
bailiwicks in a few hands, and submitted the countryside to mercenary 
garrisons under upstart or alien lender*. Philip was able to proceed bit 
by bit, con tinning charters and customs, setting up trustworthy officials, 
at the worst only substituting for one irresponsible mercenary chief 
(routkr) another who was more responsible. He had organised the 
Evtvriii in this way before the war began, and he continued the patient 
policy as the war proceeded. As a lest resort John scattered grants of 
communal government among the tuwus and called up the tirriht-lmn nr 
general levy ; but he could not npfieu] to any spirit of [mssionate |x>pular 
resistance, for no such spirit existed. The read resistance to Philip was 
shewn by great castles, like Chateau Gnillard, under the command of men 
such ns the Con stable of Chester or the mercenary Girard cTAthee, whose 
interests were not local at all. 

Hence when Philip began to move, he was able to move quickly. He 
had no external danger to fear. The Count of Plunders and many of his 
neighbours had gone on crusade and, after Richard's death, were glad 
to go. The Count of Toulouse deserted the Angevin alliance, and in 
Aquitaine the Count of Limoges joined the house of Lusignau. John*s one 
great success,which gave him possession of Arthur and many of his enemies, 
turned to his undoing, for it was followed by an epidemic of disloyalty. 

In a letter of 11 May John compared his own humility and moderation 
with the overweening insolence of his suzerain, and in a later letter he 
refers tu Philips efforts to deprive him of his inheritance. By the end of 
July Philip had secured the outer ring of castles in eastern Normandy from 
lious-le-Foirt to Eu, and, with Ralph of Exoudun, had laid siege to 
Arques, south of Dieppe. He had invested Arthur with Brittany, Aqui- 
raine, Touraine, Anjou, and Maine and hud sent him off to join the 
rebellious barons of Poitou at Tours. Arthur, with the brothers Hugh 
mid Geoffrey of Lusignan, the Count of Llnipges and others, intercepted 
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the old Queen Eleanor at Mirdbeau oil her way south from her retreat at 
Fontevrault. His force occupk'i the town and laid siege to the castle; but 
he was caught unawares at dawn on 1 August, and with inouy of his chief 
allies wo* captured by his uncle. His vassals never saw him again. He 
was taken to Falnisc, then to Rouen. '1'here is no evidence that he was 
dealt with by John’s Court, although tlie Pope was apparently satisfied 
by representations made in later years that he deserved his fate. Modem 
students of feudal law have not endorsed this opinion, and to contempo¬ 
raries the murder of Arthur teemed a most shameful crime. According to 
tins most probable story, John made away with his nephew on $ April 
1903, the day before Good Friday; but suspicion was rife many montlis 
before this date, and uncertainty prevailed many months Inter. Acting 
on tlieir suspicion the Bretons had risen, and, through John's folly in 
alienating Willi Km des Roches, they hod with them the nobles of Maine, 
Anjou, and Totiraine, Philip was able to detach these provinces from 
John's control. He entered into identical agreements with the I Mirons of 
each area, and shortly after Easier ISOS—a few days in foet after the 
unknown tragedy at Rouen—made a voyage down the Loire as far as 
Snumur. Bv the middle of the year only I>oches and Chi turn, with the 
citadel of Tours, still held out. The last named fell in 1201, the others 
in 1205, Thus owing to the solidarity which Philips policy and Arthur’s 
disappearance hod imposed upon the central provinces of the Angevin 
dominions, Normandy and Aquitaine were separated. 

In the meanwhile defection had been rife in Normandy, and especially 
in the west, where the influence of events in Maine and Brittany was 
most easily felt. Robert, Count of Alen^on or Seez, led the movement in 
January 1203, and the Norman records of this year are full of entries 
about the eonfeeated hinds of the fowmir, as the Marshal's biographer 
terms the deserters. Their conduct whs a sign that the morale of the 
Normans was breaking down, but it did not at first affect the military 
administration. During 1203 treasure and material poured in from 
England, and the strong defences in western Normandy were carefully 
organised in case Philip should break through the lines of castles in the 
valleys of the Eure and the Risk, or the Bretons and their allies close in 
upon them. If John had not lust his head and left the country at the 
end of the year, after some savage and ineffective raids into the Chart rat it 
and Brittany, he might have held out for some time, keeping the Co- 
tciitin, if not Caen, an the base for reinforcements from England But 
his nerve failed him as Philip captured one fortress after (mother in central 
Normandy; and the Normans, not altogether unwilling to find an excuse, 
made English indifference the justification for their surrender. 

By the autumn of 1203 Philip hod opened the way to Rouen, Lf June 
two English barons. Robert Fibi Walter and Saer de Quincy, in Inter years 
leaders in the fight for the Charter, surrendered Vuudreuil; in September 
itadepont on the And die. which guarded the approach from the south- 
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east* wfl* taken; and the investment of Chilean Gail lard began. It must 
have been at this time that John realised thf k firmness of I™ ad veraary. As 
lute as 29 4illy lie was writing m though a truce for two or three years 
was in sight. He hod for some time been in touch with Otto and the Pope 
and in negotiation with Philip; hut Philip was determined to push his 
advantage to the end. In -Tune, July, anil August the vassals of France* 
including Burgundy* Champagne, Rlois t mid Remind of Dam mart in, Count 
of Boulogne* formally counselled Philip not to make peace at pupal insti- 
gatiuin The exhortations of Innocent and the attempted mediation of 
his legate, theCtetertian Abbot of Ca&amarh were in vain; end at a great 
feudal assembly nt Mantes in August Philip hud down the famous principle 
that matters of feudal law, as distinct from moral issues, were not matters 
for papal competence. The disinheritance of John in Normandy was com¬ 
pleted in 1204, Roger de LasTs heroic defence of Chateau Gaillard ended 
in March, and Philip* leaving Rouen on one side* marched across the Risle* 
to occupy Argentan* Falaise, and Caen. At Cum he was joined by the 
Bretons under Guy of Thouar*, who had been recognised by John ns lord 
of Brittany as being the lost husband of Constance {ob. August 1201 ). Guy 
eaine from n HUCce^fiil campaign in the west, where he had captured 
Mont St Michel and Avranches, and he was sent Ixiek with the Count 
of Boulogne to complete his work. Disregarding all John's efforts for 
peace, Philip went calmly on ; he settled the affairs of the occupied terri* 
tory* ami iuvested Rouen* where refugees had gathered from all Aides. 
The citizens had formed a kind of league with Arqtte* and Verne n il* the 
only great fortresses which still held out; but circumstances were too 
strong for them. They tc&liwd their impotence, and the end came on 
8t John's Day* 24 June, Norm Andy* although claimed by the Kings of 
England tin til the definitive treaty of Paris in 1259* was never again, 
except for a couple of decodes in the fifteenth century* to be separated 
from France, Philip preserved provincial customs* lay and ecclesiastical; 
the latter especially were the subject of careful enquiry; he accepted the 
lioinnge of the Norman barons who dexired to throw in their lot with him 
and to risk the loss of their English hinds, The Exchequer under a board 
of French commissioner* became the centre of provincial administration 
and justice, the local administrative areas were regrouped under French 
bail id* at Rouen * Gisons Pont Audemer* YcmeuiJ* Caen, Rayeux* and in 
Oeiux and the Cotentin, Most of the castles and the lands of many great 
English barons were added to the domain. 

Philip* however* did not rest content During RichardV captivity he 
had! meditated an invasion of England as John's ally; now he begun to 
plan an invasion of England as John's enemy—a project which was ulti¬ 
mately* At tempted in 121G< I f the baron a whose chief seats were in England 
hoped to recover their Norman lands* Philips new vassals also had their 
eyes on their English estate, llenaud of I him mart in* Count of Boulogne 
in right of his wife* was especially eager to secure the Boulogne inheritance 
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John's campaign in Poitou ( 1200 ) 

across the Channel; and Llictvh^ns now no Adglo-Klcmish alliiinee to stand 
in the way of further adventure. 

Nothing came of the project of invasion for the present, and soon Henaud 
of Dammartin had gone over to John's silk. Philip”* immediate preoccn* 
pations in 1205-6 were the capture of ChinOti and laches, the set tic talent 
of Brittany under Guy of Thomrs, and the assertion of his duitm ns 
overlord in Flanders. While he was before Chinon in June 1205 he heard 
that Baldwin of Flanders, the Emperor of Constantinople, had been cap¬ 
tured by the Bulgarians at Adriano pie two months before; and a year 
later he entered into a close agreement with Baldwin's brother and regent, 
Philip uf Namur, After the fall of Chinon Philip had made it his head¬ 
quarters, under the control of the Duke of Burgundy, for an advance into 
Aquitaine* John and hi* administrator*! in England hod been very busy. 
In 1 $05 England had been organis'd for defence, and when the fear of 
invasion passed a great naval expedition had been gathered at Portsmouth, 
John reached la ftqchdlE on 7 June 120fi, and turned south wards to the 
stronghold of Montauban, where the Garonne and the Dordogne meet. 
Like Hi chard, .John seems to have been more at home in his mother's 
country than in Normandy, anti it was characteristic of the diHerence 
betw een the two duchies that the borons of Aquitaine, however uncertain 
and rebellious in their relations with their duke, however willing to avail 
themselves of the protection offered by the French Court, would not sub¬ 
mit themselves, ns the barons of Normandy did, to any steady course. At 
Montauban the turbulent lords of Gascony had gathered around the 
seneschal of Castile, who represented John*# brother-in-bw Alfonso VIIL 
Alfonso had seized the opportunity offered by .John's misfortunes to assert 
his rini ins to Gascony* In 1204 he hod won the su pport of the chief bishop 
and feudatories of "the land. But at Montauban his pretensions were 
scattered to the winds. In epic literature the castle wjis famous as the 
place w hich Charlemagne had vainly tried for seven years to take. John's 
English soldiers took it in a fortnight, mid with it the leaders of the 
Gascon rebellion. John could turn northward* wUh^dety. In Poitou he 
was joined by Aimed, viscount of Thouars, the great fief which lay to the 
south of Brittany, now ruled by his brother Guy, and, with the viscount, 
John invaded the cradle of his race and reached Augers and the borders 
of Maine. But on Philip s approach towards Poitou, a truce for two years 
was made at Thouars (October 18)» Neither side was prepared to put to 
the test the divided allegiance of the Poitevin hnmns. During the follow¬ 
ing vents the west of Poitou, under the viscount of Thouars and Savaric 
of Mauleon, stood by John and successfully resisted attack in 1208, in 
spite of the defection to Philip of the house of Lusigmui and Ijl Marche. 
Moreover, the Albigensian wars began in 1209and Raymond VIof TodIpuk 
looked to John for aid; and John, in his turn, amidst the [roubles 
of the interdict and his quarrel with the Pope, looked confidently 
to his nephew Otto, who came under the ban of the Church at the 
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end of V210+ So a step was taken to 1 ards the great campaign of 

1S14. J 

Attempts to reduce the diplomatic history of Western Europe during 
these rear* to a system are vain and misleading. The posit ion of ail airs 
changed from year to year, almost from mouth to month. In the mind 
of Philip Augustus the only dear issue had come to be his hostility to 
the Angevin house aivd the danger of the Alliance between it and the 
Emperor Otto. It k sometimes supposed that the King of France was a 
consistent friend to the Hohenstaufen, but the consistency Jay only in hi* 
fear of Otto. In h.k youth he had laid to face the prospect of the inter¬ 
vention of Frederick BrarhariHsa on tlie side of the widespread confederacy 
which Philip of Flzinder* had formed against him; and although he had 
managed to main tain friendly relations with the great Emperor, so ou 
the whole did Henry II. Later he intrigued with the Ejnperor Henry VI 
against Richard, but Richard had been stronger than he and won the 
favour of his captor. During the contest betw r een the rivals, Otto of 
Brunswick and Philip of Swahia T he hod natural|y used all his influence 
in support of lib namesake, for he was lutrd pressed by Ottos unde 
and benefactor, Richard* and involved in n harassing dispute with the 
Papacy on account of his repudiation of his wife Ingubmg; hut as soon 
as Richard was death peace made with John, ami a settlement with Pope 
Innocent in sight, he wavered. Philip's firm and oft-cxpressed conviction 
that Otto 1 # success would spell danger to fiimself and hi* realm made any 
arrangement impossible, save as a transitory expedient, and the expro¬ 
priation of John, with the prospect of an invasion of England, must iinve 
widened the breach between them* Misfortune on the other hand drew 
John and Otto together. In 1307* after Johns return from Poitou, and 
when Otto's isolation in Germany was most intense, the Emperor-elect 
came to England to seek his unde's support The two princes held con¬ 
ference in Essex, in the chamber of the famous Samson* Abbot of Bury, 
in hi.s manor of Stapleford. At this time John was only entering cm his 
quarrel with Innocent, and Otto was still under the Pope's hesitating 
protection. Yet it is significant that, as Otto'* power waned in Germany 
and that of his rival, Philip of Swabia, grew, Philip Augustus grew cooler 
in the latter's support* while, when Philip of Swabia was murdered in 
June 1308 and Otto's fortunes rerived, the French khig looked around 
for a new anti-king. The expansion of France, in fact, was displeasing 
to the German court, whatever its political complexion, just as the pros¬ 
pect of unity in Germany was a cause of alarm to Philip His attempt 
to put forward the Duke of Braliant as king failed; Otto received the 
imperial crown from Innocent in October 1209 and for a short time 
seemed likely to restore the Empire to its ancient glory. He was in dose 
touch with John. Philip's allies in the north of France were beginning 
to waver, and it was necessary to anticipate attack by resuming the 
offensive. 
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The rn^h ambition of S fttol lured on by his new sense of power to 
break his engagement with the rope* made the way clear for Philip. In 
November 1^10 the Emperor was excommunicated, to the next year the 
young Frederick of Sicily was put forward against him and civil strife 
re rived in Germany. Philip exerted himself busily on Frederick's behalf. 
French envoys negotiated with the German princes, were present at 
his election in December and a few days earlier, at Vaucouleurs in 

Lorraine* had amuiged uti offensive alliance with him against Otto and John 
of England. English gold helped Otto, French gold hd j#ecl Frederick, Vet 
the realistic independence of Philip is very striking during these years* 
He wjis at lust working, not against, hut with the juipnl candidate of 
Empire. IIis two enemies were under the ban of the Church. Hut, in 
marked contrast with Otto* he did not for a moment lose sight of his 
main objective. Jnnoccnt'a ideal* were not his ideals; just as his policy 
was inspired by no generous affection for the Hohenstaufen, so he was 
fpiite unmoved by any eedesioslical considerations. For some time he 
had met Innocent’* coll to ji crusade against the Albigensian heretics in 
Languedoc with polite equivocation. Papal agents lnui helped to arrange 
the truce with John in liilX) and had worked for its renewal* in the hope 
that Philip would come to the aid of the faith in the South. Philip felt 
no call to interfere with persons who were not his vassals; and until Ids 
vassal, the Count of Toulouse, wad convicted of heresy, he would not 
attack him, much though he had suffered at Ids bands. If Raymond were 
convicted, then, he said, lie would know what to do. The crusade of 1*809 
was not his, hut the work of ecclesiastics and knightly ml venturers. Simi¬ 
larly, Philip refused to be diverted into n military attack on OttoV 
German allies. To this holy war also the clergy should contribute—he 
would acquiesce in a papal tax—hut active intervention was another 
matter. This wos his attitude ill 1K10, before Frederick had appeared. 
He hud prepared the way for rebellion against Otto, but* while tireless 
in intrigue and lavish with financial help, he would not scatter his 
strength. He would use his forces against John and Otto in his own way, 
for the consolidation of his great domain, and, if possible, its extension 
across the Channel It is characteristic that the Atlantic and Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts had no glamour for him. They could wait. He wished to 
be sure of the vrellorganised provinces of the Loire and the Seine, the 
Somme and the Meuse* with their cities* their wealth and administrative 
systems. And, if he were to keep these safe* he must be free to strike at 
England and at Handers. 

\\Tiether Philip's policy was the outcome of deep reflection may per¬ 
haps Ik doubted; it wax certainly urged by hate, But his instinct w m a 
&0UEid otic. His safety, no less than hh power, depended on the control 
of Vennamlois, Artois, and Normandy; and, so long as John was able to 
follow up his intrigue*, the fidelity of the new domain could not be 
assured. At the tame time* strongly entrenched though John was, he 
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was m*t impr^gnabk ff he was wealthy vith the spoilt; of tlif rhureh, 
he wjus outride the pale zls an excommunicated king (November 1209), 
mid hr 1 1 wd nir u It many eiiei * i i es. Ph i i i | ■ w?i> in c orresspondenw with d I * ffect ed 
English barons, and had probably learned by 1210 from the lip* of a 
very distinguished refugee, William de Enuoae, the detailed story of 
Arthur's death. If there Ire any truth in the rejiort which be afterwards 
circulated, that John linrl been condemned in his court for the murder of 
hi^ nephew % this may well have been the time of judgment. But, before 
he could til tack England, he found that he Imd to reckon with the in¬ 
fluence uf John upon his own vassals. By far the most important of 
these was the Count of Boulogne, Kciiuud of Dmimmrtin. Ren am l had 
become a very important person* He had, in addition to his wife's rich 
county, with its ports of Calais and Boulogne^ received from Philip the 
great Norman lief of Mortaln* and, in exchange fur Murtemer-sur-Mcr, 
Anmale and DomfrunL He had betrothed his daughter to Philips son 
by Agnes of Merall, and he hail married Iris brother Simon to Philip 1 ! 
niece, the heiress of Pontineu fc A typical chevalier, a patron of letters, a 
builder, ami a statesman with a keen sense of the value of commerce, he 
held a position in the north very like that which Philip of Alsace had 
held twenty yearn earlier. In happily he could not stand aside and avail 
himself of the quarrel between John and Philip; he had to choose between 
one and the other, and in 1211 Philip discovered that he had been seduced 
by John and the Emperor. Remind’* position on the Breton frontier 
and On the north-emitera coast was so strong that he perhaps anticipated, 
as an ally of Otto and John in the recovery of Normandy anti the ruin 
of Phi lip's prestige in north-eastern France* a greater fulure than he 
could expect os a powerful vassal of the French crown. Philip acted with Ins 
usual promptitude- Mortaln was taken by siege, Domfroxit surrendered, 
the cuunties uf Aumale and Boulogne were overrun. Remind and his 
brother took to flight, and were henceforth the chief agents in the for¬ 
mation of the Anglo-German alliance. 

The occupation uf Boulogne and Calais brought Philip nearer to his 
goal; but John and his allies found unexpected support in the new Count 
of Flanders Fermi id of Portugal. In order to understand FerramTs atti¬ 
tude, we mwt go back to the settlement made twelve years before (2 
January, 1200) after the death of King Richard, in the second treaty of 
Peronne. Philip's position in Veranandoit, in the county proper (St Quentin 
and Pditmne) no Jess than in Amiens, was no longer in question; but he 
made some concessions regarding the land- in Artois, as it was now railed, 
which had been the dowry of his first wife and which he had in trust for 

J ’fc'bfc c«n»eiLfiiis of Itiuruud opinion k struiigly against th® "imtfid liial ** 

of John, although Cartel I hri, who dates it in the spring of 1304, has accepted It, Heo 
the tsktorwUe espsy, in which the evidence k ftiWnativaly raviatt-td* by Fetit- 
DuLailEk, Lr deshtritamcnl tic Jtan trrre tt k vmutrr ff Arthur 4r llrritipu?. 
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bis boh Look. Hid direct suze ninty over this area—practically identical 
u ith the modern depart men 1 of Pas-d c-Calais, and com prising Arras and 
Hie fefs of Boulcgoep Saint-Pul, and Bet hone—was recognised, with two 
important qualifications Baldwin IX V lordship was to include n strip 
of territory containing the communes of Saint-Oilier and Aire along the 
eastern border; and, in the second place, if Louis should die without heirs* 
the whole of the remainder of Artois was to return to Flanders *. Baldwin's 
counties of Flanders and Hainault—the one a French, the other an im- 
perial fief -stretched therefore from the Scheldt behind Bruges and Ghent 
to a line in front of Saint-Onier, Aire, and Mohs. On the other hand, 
bv his neeupation of Boulogne, in northern Artois* and hb close relation¬ 
ship with his brother-in-law William of Punihieu (in the lower Somite 
valleyX Philip hv 1 ^lf2 had extended his power to the Channel in the 
whole of the gu|jjbetwceii Flanders and Normandy. Now in 1212 the hand 
of Joanna, the elder daughter of the Emperor Baldwin, was bestowed on 
Ferrand* the younger son uf Sane ho I of Portugal, a young man of twenty- 
four. The marriage look place in the king's chapel in Pari-s and IVnand 
set out with his bride to take possess km of Flanders. On his arrival he 
(bund that Louis of France had stolen a man’ll upon him. The young 
prince was determined to allow no strong and independent Flanders on 
the Hank of his province of Artois, and began by seizing Saint-Omer and 
Aire. Ferrand, busy enough in securing the succession to 1'landers, w hich 
had been ruled by local officials for so many years, was forced to acquiesce 
(February 121 2)1 But the young southerner never forgave the insult. 
Before many months had gone by, he was in touch with King John, and 
when Philip, early in 121$, refused to give iwick the two towns without 
a judgment of his court* he joined the great alliance against him. 

The English records shew that John's emissaries were to be found far 
atiehl at this time, in Portugal* Aragon, and Toulouse* in the cities of the 
middle Rhine* and of course at Ottos court. The accession of Fernand and 
his aunt, die dowager Counter Matilda* mid of the neigh louring princes of 
the Empire gave strength to the parly and made a more ambitious pro¬ 
gramme possible, t Jn his side Philip hod realised that he must strike liarti; 
the invasion of England even troubled h m dreams. The appearance at his 
court of Robert Fitz Walter, and his understanding with other English 
barons, shewed him that the time had come. He would see to Flanders* 
w hile Lmds attacked England. Tire solemn decision wu definitely reached 
when Pope Innocent* unable to bring Otto and John to terms*came whole¬ 
heartedly into line with Philip for the first and last time. They regarded 
the issues of their day with very different eyes; but if a holy war was to he 
preached against John, as w ell as lignin st Otto and the heretics of 1 Jinguedoc, 
Philip was clearly the man to undertake it, and about this venture Philip 


1 This i* the why Altai* finally added to tine French daiunui only an 
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would feel no hesitation. In November 1^12 Philip made liL treaty wiUi 
Frederick of Sicily; two months later, he rAd red from the legate Pandulf 
Innocent 1 * injunction to deprive the excommunicated and obdurate King 
of England of 1m crown. On 8 April 1213 a great council gathered at 
Soi.ssons, the papal mandate was read and accepted, and Philip ordered a 
fleet to gather at Boulogne,arid his men to meet him at Rouen on 21 April, 
lie had his ally Heniy of Brabant beside him, and bound him down by a 
marriage with his daughter Mary, the widow of Philip of Namur. And, 
above all, he shewed hi* w hole-hearted desire to remove all obstacles to mi 
understanding with the Church by a final reconciliation with his wife 
Ingeborg of Denmark. 

Philip derided to make Gravelings, on the Flemish border, hi* starting- 
[K>int. So the great fleet and army, got together at the expense, so English 
chroniclers say, of from forty to sixty thousand pound*,, moved on from 
Boulogne in the second week of May. But on 22 May, the day of FbOipV 
arrival at Grarelmes, he was forbidden in the Pope's name to proceed. 
Innocent luul urged Philip to the adventure, but in his plans the invasion 
was intended to bring John to reason, and the legate who brought the 
pupa! letters to Philip had also been empowered to treat with John* Jolin^ 
surrender, more abject even than he had expected, at once changed the 
position. During the next few day* events moved very quickly* On 24 
May Philip forced Count Femmd to a decision. The conntltad adopted 
a waiting policy: he wns Philipp liege mao, yet luul refusal to submit his 
grievances to the judgment of Philip's court; he was in -Ifdin's pay, yet 
he had riot yet gunc over to him. In a stormy interview he refused to join 
in l he in vision, and was declared to he the kings enemy. Acting through' 
out on theadviceof his vassoLs, Fetnui tailed for help from England* Philip 
luul moved his fleet to the Swine, which was the harbour of the rich mcr^ 


tan tile entrepot. Damme, and was connected by canal with Bruges. He 
hastened to secure the Flemish town*—Binges, Ghent, Ypres, and the rest* 
Bruges and \ pres were already in his lift mis aud Ghent under siege when 
the English surprised him* On 30 May an English fleet, under the com¬ 
mand of John's half-brother, the Earl of Salisbury, attacked the French 
ships in the Swine. Four hundred of the smaller ships anchored there 
were brought out to sea- Over eighty larger vessels, beached by Damme, 
were raptured or burnt. The earl hat! with him the Count* of Boulogne 
and Holland, and on the following day, after a landing, Count Ferrand 
formally joined the alliance* Philip* a few miles away at Bruges, was 
strong and rapid enough to save Damme, with its treasure and merchandise, 
and to defeat the land attack. The earl and the counts withdrew to the 
island of Walcheren; but the plans fur an invasion of England were frus¬ 
trated and Philip destroyed the remainder of his unfortunate fleet. 

The importance of this revolution in affair* was great By distracting 
Philip from ft risky invasion of England, it forced hi in to concentrate upon 
Flanders, and to bring all the casual tendencies of the time to a definite 
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issue. The persistence of KmA John during the last two or three years 
had debouched the chivalry of Flanders, Holland, Brabant, and the neigh¬ 
bour! Eig hinds,, and hail strengthened the independence of the Flemish 
towns. As early as \%Q& the latter* whose self-government on the lines of 
the constitution of Aims hail been second under the rule of Philip of 
Absare, had come to an understanding with John. They )md learned to 
act together and had already adopted the ah t^ French policy which was 
to become a fixed tradition. Far beyond their borders English money had 
percolated steadily. By 1213 John's pensioners paid so much a day, were 
to be found all over the Law Countries, and many were actually in his 
senice. It has been, said that they included so many Bmban^ons that the 
Duke of Brabant liad to resort to mercenaries in order to fill his depleted 
ranks. However this may be, Philip found himself faced hy a very strung 
alliance, The l^mperor Otto realised that he could best secure his own 
interests by putting himself at the head of it* and his resolution bmiight 
other powerful adherents* including Henry of Brabant, Philip's ally and 
Former candidate fur the Empire. During 11219 and the first half of 11214 
Flanders was the scene of devastating, if desultory, warfare—a war of 
sieges so which towns, notably Lille, were taken and retaken; by the 
spring of 1S14 the long-matured plans for an invasion of France, by way 
of Vermfuidui^ came to a head. While John made his last great attempt 
in Poitou, the Emperor and his allies* tiie Dukes of Brabant, Lorraine 
and Limburg, the Counts of Holland, Flanders and Boulogne, with n few 
French desertera of whom the Count of Newts was the most conspicuous, 
concentrated their force* at Valenciennes in HainaulL Otto had hb Saxon 
chivalry with him, the Earl of Salisbury was at the head of an English 
contingent, Remind of Boulogne and Hugh of Ernes brought the rest 
of Lhe arlventurers collected by them with the aid of John's treasure. 
Historians have failed to agree upon the sise of thU host 1 * but that the 
allies were superior in Dumber to the French would seem to be certain. 
Phi I ip, after his Poitevm campaign, had come to Pennine and was separated 
from hh foe* by the imperial bishopric of CamhraL lie decided to put 
himself between Valeuciennesand thcChannd, marched northward* through 
Ilouai to Lille (at this time in his bniidsh then eastwards along the Roman 
n >ad over the marshy country between Li lle and Toumah The allies had 
turned north and came to halt at a strong position where the Scheldt and 
the Scarpe meet, a few miles south of Toumiii. They were sure of an easy 
victory* and when they hoard that Philip had decided to turn back to 
Lille and choose a mure favourable battleground, they decided, in spite 
of lieu and of Boulogne's opposition, to pursue him. Philip, to his surprise, 

s free Cartel Men, aoB-iiio, on (hi? number of knights ti Bern vine*. He Quote* 

all the texts mud refer* to modem literature, it Iff uuhkeiy that there *rer? ns ore 
than three thousand jmighta altogether; and the total numhere in the two armtes 
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w*us caught up at Bern vines P a village on a plateau just to th& cast of the 
solitary bridge over the river Mnrcq, which had already been crossed by 
the infimtry of the communes, He had jusl time to draw up in order of 
battle and to bring back the communal lines* and on a hot Sunday after¬ 
noon (2? July) won the great victory which destroyed the [Kiwer of Otto 
and secured for the future the new France, When the great dragon on a 
thirty-foot pole was torn from its w agon and hacked to pieces, Otto's 
empire fell with it, Henry of Brabant was one nf the first to Bee from 
the field; Count Femtnd and Ben and of Boulogne were taken prisoner and 
lingered in prison—Rennud until his death—for thirteen years* Fhmdera 
was ruled by the Countess Joanna under Philip"* watchful scrutiny, 
Boulogne mme to his son Philip Hu repel. The unusual concentration of 
forces, the anxious uncertainty, and the dramatic triumph alike stirred a 
new sense uf unity and power within the kingdom of Fraqpe. Hie demesne 
was no lunger to be a collection of fiefs and cities, hacked by a $emi^ 
independent Champagne nr Burgundy, but a centralised state, in 
which the provincial customs of Normandy, Vemmndoia, or the Beauvolria, 
and the communal privilege# of Auden*, Amis, Compicgnc, Rouen, and 
the nest, were subordinated to a uniform administration* Philip came hack 
to Paris amidst scenes of popular and academic cnthusiaaoi. MusL of the 
prisoners, drawn perhap* In the wagons of the victorious communes, were 
brought to the capital to grace his triumph and were confined hi the Grand 
and the Petit CliuteleL 

Before the battle of Bon vine# waa fought King John had failed in his 
last attempt to reconquer his lost dominion*; perhaps, if the campaigns 
had more nearly synchronised,the issue would have been different,although 
it is not clear that the forces which imd been with Louts in Poitou were 
seriousty diverted to join his father. John, after his reconciliation with 
the Church, bid immediately turned his thought* to the expedition which 
had been prepared in 15212; but, in spite of hi* energetic preparation*, 
be was unable to sail until February 1214. A few weeks earlier he bud 
received in England the personal homage of Ferrand of Flanders and 
Raymond VI of Toulouse, the former buoyed up by lively hopes, the 
latter in desperate straits. For three months John duuhled backwards 
and forwards in Aquitaine—now here, now 1 Lhere* the ways of such a 
trickster, said William the Breton, are us mysterious as those of a serpent 
or uf a feather in the wind. Philip came into Poitou to out olf 1 his 
advance, and even to hold hi in oft" by suggestions for a marriage treaty, 
but John was so elusive that he had to withdraw for his northern cam- 
paign with nothing accomplished. John had a definite reason for his 
erratic movements. He secured his hold of one province after another, 
he w#s deep in negotiation* with the family of Lusignan, and above all, 
he hud to await the development of his allies' plans in Flanders and 
HaiunulL But by the end of May he was ready. At Part hen ai on 25 May 
the three brothers, Hugh uf La Marche, Ralph of Eu, and Geoffrey of 
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Liisjgmtu did him homage jit l fealty, nnd John * daughter Juan wnfi 
promibod in marriage to Hughs sonh At last, the king wrote, he could 
earn’ hi is attack beyond the limits of Poitou. He was nt first rapid and 
suorerafuL By the middle nf June he was in Anger** and on 19 June 
laid siege to a new castle built by the seneschal of Anjou* William dcs 
Rudies, between Angers and Nantes at RochMUl-Moiue; hut the flp~ 
preach of Louis from Chinon brought the ever latent spirit of disaffection 
to light, .Johns presence was always a strain on the personal loyalty of 
some people* and an open battle agciin^t the French overlord might liave 
dangcmas consequences. He hail to withdraw to the South (2 July)* and 
before he could re-establish his position the news of Bosivino* had come. 
A month later Philip himself was in northern Poitou, and on IB Sep¬ 
tember, after some days of negotiation with .John's envoys he made a 
truce to last for.five years after Easter 1215. It would have been foolish 
in either king to seek a fight to a finish, for in Aquitaine fighting could 
never be finished. Philip wished to consolidate his success in the north¬ 
east, and, in spite of his great advantage* could hardly expect to prevent 
the retention by John of the maritime districts of Aquitaine, or to cut 
iiff Jjl Marche or Angoulcme from English reinforcements, Juhn was 
Still less in a position to fight; he had lost countless treasure in the last 
few years and could make iio headway ill Poitou., Finally the papal 
legate, the English Cardinal Roljcrt Curtfon (de CoOTpOil), who had been 
in France since the previous autumn preaching a crusade* was active in 
negotiation. The Pope laid striven for peace throughout the year; after 
the disaster at Huiivme&* the call to the Crusade might Ije heard. At all 
events a truce was made, and in 122ft* when it expired, it was renewed for 
four yeans. 

Philip lived fur nine rears after the truce of Chin oil He was then 
nearing his fiftieth vt-ar and his work was done. There is a touch of 
weariness in his negotiations about the Albigensian Crusade to winch 
lie rallied on his death-bed* and even in bis handling of the English 
invasion in 121G, Modem historians have staffed at the statement of 
contemporaries that Philip was reluctant to allow his son to attempt a 
conquest of England, hut hi* attitude at the famous assembly at Melun 
in April 1216 is not mconaktent wdth this view* He bid set his heart 
on the enterprise in the years gone by, and nothing had ever come of jt + 
Louis went at his own risk* in support of a claim liased partly on a legal 
case* now generally believed to have been fabricated and in any event 
irrelevant, partly on bis wife’s descent from Henry II, partly on the 
urgent invitation of the English rebels. Philip held the balance even, 
and chann’teristically swept aside the pupal claim that* i» a fief of the 
Church, England .should be regarded as immune from attack. 

1 The Inter X, who fifterwarda rcmrned p n«t Joan, but her mother, John'* 
wido* p I^IhJLl of A lyguu loroe* 
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Similarly the intervention in the AJbigqUiott Crqsa de md the gradual 
penetration nf Aquitaine, though they Ijegsui liefore Philipp death, were 
not prraied until niterw&rdN. The king** main achievements, apart from 
the subjection of the north, were the ordering of hist demesne, the accumu- 
I tit ion. of a large treasure, carefully disposed of by wpL* and the assertion 
of royal right in the county of Auvergne. In the summer of 1323 he 
summoned a great council for the consideration of the policy to be 
pursued with regard to the Albigemuun Crumde, but Ix-fore lie rutild 
meet his vassals he died ftt Plantes, on the way from Pad to Paris 
(14 July 1223). 

HLs successor wm at this time about thirty-six years of agu—a flight 
“little man of poor physique, pious, determined and shrewd," the father 
of a family of small children who were to cut ft great figure in the world* 
Louis had been given his independence in 1309 at the*age of twenty- 
two, when lie was knighted by his father* From this time he ti>ok an 
increasing share in the affairs of state. His sharp practice in 1212, when 
he seized Saint-Omer and Airei had, by throwing the young Ferrand of 
Flanders into opposition > precipitated the definitive struggle of 1213-14. 
He bad checked John in Poitou, invaded England, and slurred in the 
general enthusiasm for the crusade against the Albigeiisian heretics. 
When he died in the Auvergne in October 1236 be had brought Poitou, 
the Atlantic ports, and part o[ Gascony either under his immediate lord- 
ship nr into hi-5 domain, and had entered Upon the conquests of Simon da 
Maotfort in Languedoc. Titus he had rounded off his father's work and 
also bad prepared the way for that system of appanages, in liis own 
Artois, in Anjou, Poitou, and Toulouse, by which the new France was 
largely administered in the thirteenth century. 

Louis" sULx-essin the w ent was due to the inability of the administration* 
badly supported from England, to maintain control in the face of the 
great barons, and especially the Count of La Marche, Hugh X, who had 
married Johns widow , Isabella of Angouleme, mid, through her, ws lhe 
greatest man in Aquitaine 1 . Many efforts were made during the second 
period of truce with France (1320-24) to bring peace and unity on the 
basis of an accommodation with Hugh, Louis was prepared to renew the 
truce for ten yean?, but the English government could not tie the halide 
of the young king for so long a time. Hence when the truce expired it 
was nut renewed. Louis came to terms with Hugh of I-it Marche and 
gathered together a great French host at Tours in June 1234. Within 
a few months the whule of Poitou mid several uf the towns of Gascony 
aroimd Bordeaux were wain* La liochclle* Sai nt -Jcon-d^Angeli, Niort, 
and the other cities were confirmed in their privileges under the French 
crown* The dominion of Henry HI whs confined to the areas of Bordeaux 
and IkzftH and the lowlands to the nouth of the Garonne. 

1 Fur the conquest of Patton Ly Lcuiiw Hee rupm, E la. vm ? p|>. u\\\. 
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in the way of the French exploitation of Ijingucdnc. Throughout hU 
royal dominion.*, the last years of Philip Augustus hud seen the removal 
of intermediate lords between the Crown and the local vassals, and even 
the appearance of new little islet* of royal domain. The history of 
Auvergne provides an excellent rase in point Philip hftd first secured 
from Henry II and Richard I the acknowledgment of his rights as direct 
overlord; he then seized every chance uf recognising the ini mediate 
dependence upon himself, to the exclusion of the Count of Auvergne, of 
the bishops of Clermont and Le Fuy, the abbeys and secular lords. 
'Phis process hail already gone far when in 121$ Philip turned upon 
Count Guy II on account of his molestations of bishops and abbots and 
his understanding with King John of England A sharp brutal cam¬ 
paign brought the long period of absorption to an curl. The Counts of 
Auvergne were eon tin ed to their ehateM-nk of Vic-le-Comte, the Bishop 
of Clermont became the legal lord of the city of Clermont, while some 
120 small fiefs were added to the royal domain. Now, on a larger 
scjde, this process had begun in Aquitaine, and was to lie continued piece¬ 
meal so long as the kingtt of England bad any rights on French soil. It was 
going on nearly every year in all directions—thus* in 121S the county 
of Clermont in the Beauvnisis fell to the Crows, in 1219 the county uf 
Alen^on in Normandy, in 1221 the seigneury of Nogent, in 1221 that 
of Issoudun in Berry, in 1223 the county of Beamaout-sur-Qi.se 1 . The 
impetus given by Philip's early successes seemed to be gathering an 
effortless speed, and one can understand why, during the last enterprise 
of this period—the royal expedition to Languedoc—the reaction which 
endangered the first yearn of St Louis can first be traced in the reluctant 
service and the envious forebodings of those great vassals who were most 
closely allied with the royal house, the heads of the families of Cham¬ 
pagne and DreuXr 

Until Louis VO stamped it with the mark a of royal aggrandisement^ 
the terrible warfare against the heretics of Languedoc had all the cha¬ 
racteristics of a crusade. The Crown played a permissive part, The 
Crusade was led by a papal legate, followed by sworn volunteers of all 
ranks — nobles, knighL, burgesses—and wm maintained on the whole from 
ecclesiastical taxation. For nearly twenty years it distracted the atten¬ 
tion of the north, and at one time or another most of Philip's vassals 
and nearly all the great ecclesiastics took part- The king's annoyance 
at this disturbance during the most critical years of his reign must have 
been intense* Louis hod first succumbed in February 121$, when the 
appeals of King Peter of Aragon against French interference were set on 
one side; but he was not able to go south until 1215, ami then only on 
a short and, one might say, unofficial journey. His visit in said to have 


1 Tliis Jtat k givpti fay Langiioiij Lajurmttfum ite funifr {>. 112. 
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been that of a pilj^nin tmi! to hnw bistet/ for tbe usual period of n pil¬ 
grimage, forty ilnvs, after his Arrival at Lyons on Easter Day (111 April). 
The ecclesiastical chiefs did nut desire to see royal intervention as an 
expression of the feudal chums of France over Toulouse —ns Philip was 
alone prepared to contemplate. They would prefer to welcome it ns 
assistance in a religions warfare, and the more successful the whole- 
hearted crusaders, above all Simon de Mont fort, were, the more* anxious 
the legate and his colleagues ireenme aim Lit the future* In this, as ill 
other mattery the policy of the Church differed widely from that of the 
French King. The failure of the attempted conquest of England in¬ 
tensified the religious character of French participation in the Crusade, 
for Ixmi n had attacked a king under papal protection, and when he 
made peace at Kingston in 1218, hrul to submit to the judgment of the 
Church, He was a penitent, and tils penance took the "form of special 
linunciitl contributions to the war against the heretics, Pojh j Honoring 111 
liked to regard France ns h land dedicated to a mission, taxed heavily for 
this purpose, and under special papal protection. When Simon tie Mont- 
fort fell liefore Toulouse in 1218 leaving a young son, Adiaury, to succeed 
him, the Pope was concerned to prevent independent negotiations be¬ 
tween Pin lip Augustus and the heretics to the detriment of the Crusade, 
and to urge upon the French to come to the rescue to carry on the 
good work in the old way, Philip was well content tn wait; he would 
acquiesce in the pupal policy*, but he would not put all has strength at 

the service of the Church, Louis, as In duty bound, made his military 
pilgrimages He took port in the dreadful massacre at Marmandc, be¬ 
sieged Toulouse without success, and returned to the north (August 121 9% 
Time was working on his and his father's side. Aniaury was no match 
for the Count of Toulouse, and at last, at the end of 1221, sent hia 
chancellor to Philip, urging him to take over the lands of the heretics 
as part of his domain. The Crusade as a crusade hod collapsed, and the 
legate joined with the bishops of Languedoc in the appal to France* 
When Philip died, both the orthodox party anti Raymond VII of Tou¬ 
louse w ere competing for his support. His successor had every advantage 
on his ride: he was a loyal son of the Church* a friend of the legate* a 
champion of orthodoxy, yd: in full control of the situation. The Crusade 
was given a national character ill the great councils of Paris and Bourges 
in 122G* Success wo* assured before the expedition liad started; and by 
the time that Louis hud cached his goal by way of Avignon, Bedent, 
and Carcassonne, the whole country was at LiLs feet At Panders in 
October he declared that lands confiscated from heretics belonged by 
right to the royal domain, and during his short stay In the South lie 
organised Languedoc m its lawful lord. In fact the situation was uot so 
simple as it seemed to be, and after his death the conflicting interests of 
the Church, the Count of Ttiulome, and the French Crown had to lie 
adjusted by the treaty of 1229. Rut the events of 1226 shewed that the 
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Alhigeiisiau Crusade in the Lilith haul pre^ianed the unity of France as 
effectively m the conquest of Nonmuidy in the North* 

The Crosade of 1^26 did more than this. As the champion of the 
Church* Louis did not hesitate to approach Languedoc from Lyons along 
the left bunk of the Rhone. He came to the imperial city of Avignon 
by way of imperial territory* At the command of the ecclesiastical 
leaders he did not hesitate to attack Avignon—at this time u refuge for 
heretics—when the city closed its gates against him. The siege of 
Avignon was the only serious military incident of the campaign* and its 
surrender broke what spirit of resistance remained in the South. One 
action of Isolds was full of significance for the future. In order to over¬ 
come Avignon he made u treaty of parage with the Ecnefl Ectines of 
Spint-Andre, an abbey whose site dominated the new town. In return 
for a fixed revenue* the monk* allowed the king to build a rattle at 
Saint-Andre* and to phice a garrison there* and to receive the oath of 
fidelity from the inhabitants. Just as his father* by his policy in the 
North* begun to penetrate with French influence the imperial fiefs on the 
borders of Flanders mid Vennandob, so his son made the first small step 
towards Hie penetration of the imperial kingdom of Arles, 

The reign of Philip Augustus put the King of France in a position 
which enuld give full scope both to the magnanimity of Saint Louis and 
to the relentless legalism of Philip the Fair, Force and law had never 
been combined to such ^ kill'll I purpose. Every victory was followed up 
until its results wore made secure* so that the history of the development 
of French institutions is the history of the expansion of France regarded 
from the other or interior side* 

At every stage Philip gave » new reality to hb feudal position. By 
the end of kb reign his supremacy waa too great for legal expression, 
and the victor of Bouvincs becomes the ^CJaarfin*? the successor of 
Charles the Great* whose blood ran ill the veins of hia Rust wife 1 * 
Although it b clear that Philip made conscious use of the Caroliugmn 
tradition, and w as not unwilling to merge the attribute* of a feudal chief 
in the attributes of royalty* hh own importance lies in the fitct that he 
gave new meaning to kingship by his insistence apra his rights as suzerain. 
He was influential enough to impose important modifications of the feudal 
law of succession—notably the rule which inode al] the riiarens in a 
divided inheritance directly dependent upon the overbid — upon the lands 
of his great vassals os well os within his domain. By his insistence upon 
the implications of the homage due to himself—the emphasis upon it us 
liege-homage, aecogniring in him a claim to prior personal service—be 
put an end to the perplexing casuistry to which a multiplicity of claims 

. b m 

1 The writer of ihe Jfrpijrfrupu Guarim of 1222 uJisociate* Philip, ns the victor of 
Boirnm-*, with his Carolrngkli pretlecMOtm* The fikrtrubjurj tir Primer Liter eotis- 
meiktiNl upon the i lucent of Jjmh VIII through hfo mother from Charles lhe Great. 

See the |u**k§:re of Dei&baidGp Arts*, 1, jip, ivsiv-v. 
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so constantly gave rise. Thus he would not tolerate the double post lion 
□f the Count of Flanders, Ferrariri of Portugal* who tried to sene King 
pJnlm of England while remaining his vassal Again, the English barons, 
who like William the Mondial would have kept their Norman lands by 
doing him homage, had also to premise not to serve against him; in other 
words, they put themselves in mi impossible position. These are technical 
examples of ft general policy, firmly and consistently applied. The trial 
of John for his treatment of his Poitcvin vassals, the insistence that the 
royal court was tlie proper tribunal to settle the difference between 
Richard uf Aquitaine and Raymond VI of Tunlouse, the proceedings 
against the Count* of Handers and Boulogne, the maintenance of the 
rights of John as against those of Arthur to Anjou in 11119, shew how the 
treatment of the most important issues was never divorced frum legality. 
And the casual opportunities of every day were never allowed to slip: 
great vassals who had been wont to succeed to their lordships a* a 
matter uf course were? forced to pay rap fait for recognition; the exercise 
of the wardship and marriage of their heirs was made a matter of careful 
definition under royal control; and all over the France of to-day, especi¬ 
ally m Auvergne, the Ccveunes, and the outlying provinces of Aquitaine, 
vague feudal rekfciunships were given a precise fonn in explicit treaties 
or contracts of pttnige or joint control, often at the expense of the local 
lord. It should he remembered, in this connexion* that in virtue of 
traditions not clearly feudal in character the kings of France exercised 
scattered rights within all the great fiefs, and upon these a strong king 
could build. The commune of Chfltiflliiieuf at Tours, for example, was 
only to a slight degree Under the control of the Count of Anjou; its 
administration was under the control of a nival official known m 
the treasurer, its charter wm granted by the French King (1181), it* 
judicial system, which in 1190 was the subject of n careful joint inquiry, 
urns most strictly defined, Similarly, when Philip recognised Richards 
rights in Querry he excepted, a* a matter of course, the two royal abbeys 
which were dependent upuii himself. 

Yet, as it has been the main object of this chapter to shew, the real 
strength of the kingdom lay in the France of the royal domain; and the 
development of the administrative system followed the extension of the 
domain, As King of Paris and Orleans, Philip at the beginning of his 
reign had a very limited power. His influence outside his dumain was 
largely due to the close ties between the Crown and the bishoprics—- 
which, with the exception of the Norman bishoprics, were almost hide- 
pendent of the great local feudatories. Hence the curia regi#* In its 
narrower sense, was mainly concerned with local affair*, and in its widest 
form,*s a council of the magnates, wm as likely to become a deliberative 
assembly of equals m the advisory body uf a king. The rapid extension 
of the domain changed all this. llTien Vemiaudois, Artois, then 
Normandy itself were successively brought under royal control, and tire 
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resources of the Cro wn were dolbled, the prestige of the court waa greatly 
enhanced, It was fortunate* moreover! tlmt* except (luring the early years 
of his reign f the magnates of the realm were not numerous or strong 
enough to overshadow Philip* A circle of great vassals as ambitious and 
energetic as was Philip of Alsace or llenaud of Darn martin would have 
cmbairassed him at every turn. But Champagne for over twenty years* 
and Flanders for over ten years, in the new century were in the hands of 
regents, The Countess Blanche of Champagne* ruling for her son h depended 
upon the king* and Flanders suffered through the alisenoe and, later* the 
death of Count Baldwin IX. The duchy of Burgundy also was for several 
years in the hands of a w oman. In consequence Philip's control over the 
lands which* in the phrase of Innocent MI* recognised his lordship (as 
dLitingnishcd. from an almost empty suzerainty) was almost as great as it 
was in his domain, In 1210 for example* when Philip seems to liave 
feired an attack by the Emperor Otto through Champagne* he wm ener¬ 
getic in securing its defences, and thmughcmt the young Count Theobald 1 * 
minority his consent was required before new castles could be built 
Under these circumstances the curia regts* a* a body of counsellors, 
jurists* and oljiciids* became an instrument of national government and 
the centre of a more intricate administrative system. The great feudal 
councils of magnates and ecclesiastics were of course frequently summoned 
to support the king in his assertion of principle or in grave political 
decisions, They were called during the dispute with the Pope regarding 
Ingeborg* and supported Philip in his proceedings against John and also 
against Innocents intervention in feudal issues. Similarly the great 
vassal** lav and clerical* were invited individually to emphasise their 
approval of Philip'* refusal! to make peace when the conquest of Normandy 
was in sight Again* it was during the reigns of Philip and hi* son that 
the distinction between the peers of the realm and the other bishop* and 
barons of the King 1 * Court w as made* King John was condemned in 1202 
by his peers and by cither barons; in 1210 a case was judged by ** the peers 
of our realui,^ the Archbishop of Rboim-S the Bishops uf Langres* 
Chalons* Beauvais, and Noyon*aiid the Duke of Burgundy, 4 *nnd by many 
other bishops and barons.^ The peers did not as yet constitute A ,*K:parftte 
court, and any claim of this kind was repudiated in 1224, The (4 twelve 
peers of France* 1 "a* a distinct body, have not yet appeared; but, perhaps 
in order to define a competent tribunal for the trial of the greatest vassal* 
of the Ctwn, and to make the rnria an indisputably valid engine for the 
assertion of royal rights* some of the most exalted vassals were distinguished 
as an integral element of the court. The tendency was a repetition—in 
a more closely knit kingdom—of the development of court* of peers in 
Flanders, Vemnuidob* Champagne* and many other fief*, » 

Vet the mainspring uf royal administration^ and of justice also* was to 
be found in the royal household* in the curia ns an organised expression 
of th n Jamitia* It is probable that even the peers of France owed their 
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distinction to a traditional connexion with the royal palace*. Philip 
Augustus was strong tin * ugh to work through his chosen advisers and 
official^ and to avail himself just so far as he wished of traditional forms 
and asseaiblka The great officer* of state, the seiitHcbal, the butler, the 
chamberlain, the constable, standing around the king in his palace* might 
l>e called upon to attest a solemn act of state* but they played only a 
small part in daily affairs. Thu two must important offices, those of 
seneschal and chancellor, lapsed in Philip & reign, so that no great person¬ 
age intervened between this king and the administration. The king's 
uncle, the Archbishop of Kheims, was the only eminent figure among 
Philipp administrators, and then only in the early years of the reign. 
Philip relied on his chain berluiii-s particularly Walter of Nemours and 
his son t and, later, Bartholomew of Roye* on his marshals and constables. 
Walter of Nemours was in control of the chancery during the early years, 
the sagacious Brother Guerin, Bishop of Ben I is, towards the end of the 
reign* Important negotiations were entrusted to them, and they even 
advised the king on the field of battle. The Bishop of Scnlk, for example* 
drew up the order of battle on [wut of the field of Baimues, with the 
some ftiirciiGftft of touch with which he arranged the records of the chancery. 
*fhe numerous records of Philip** reign have unfortunately disappeared 
almost entirely. The earlier series were lost at Fret end in 1194 during 
the flight before King Richard, and although the younger Walter of 
Nemours carefully reconstructed their contents during the next twenty 
year*, the only guide to the arrangements and contents of the royal 
archives,, early and late, is the series of Registers three in number, which 
contain copies of important royal and private charters, letters* statements 
of service, mantimissions, and the like. Hie Brat comprises acts prior to 
IS 12, the second acts prior to 1220* the third—which was the most 
elaborate and was drawn up in 1222 by Stephen of GaUardon, a chancery 
clerk, under the direction of Bishop Guerin—acts after 1220. The 
Regiitimi are not exhaustive and were probably memoranda books which 
could be carried about The archives, secretarial and financial, were 
arranged in the royal palace in Paris. The financial records were the 
outcome of the supervision of local administration by the royal Chandler, 
and of the treasure in the Temple by Brother Aimnrd, the Templar. 

Although the Register* contain many important documents such as the 
record of uiilitaiy service, with its financial equivalent, due from royal 
abbeys* communes* and estates (pmin ^rriVwriufn), and statements of the 
arms and armour stored hi the roval ca-stles\ it is significant tliat the tw p o 
most illuminating documents of the reign are known through incidental 

1 "Jhe bishopri sif Noyoti ami Bca avals wens ^wmites palatini.* See VioUetj 

Imtituiion# jH.'fiiitftWff i [, p, 103. Ffir tllE? ofToillaUPeruiifi^liiimpa^LLO CL-f Cfliintfl- 

jkiliitine* pee bat, Ftflefc* m Fowaiu/ pp. I EG, ld’2. 

1 Bath are rcprintal , with careful eommautery, in Andooitl, Vnrmte myak mi 
temp* tbr Fhifippc Atiymt* (1013K 
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survivals in other quarters. Ofwbese, one, the arrangements mwk in June 
1190 for the government of Fraiiee during; Philips absence on the Crusade, 
was inerted by liigoni, the monk of Saint Denis in bin tkroniele; the 
other, an isolated statement of the accounts uf the realm for the year* 
12QS-8, was prints], from a test now lost, by Brussel in the eighteenth 
century. In 1190 Philip entrusted the kingdom to hi* mother and the 
Archbishop of Kheim*; and it k clear from his careful hud ruction* that 
the domain wad by tills date divided into administrative arena under bailiff*. 
The original bailiwicks were coincident with the older iidimniflti alive 
divisions (m tetri* ntutrir tpir propriU nomimtm* dixinidr sunt btrillhvit 
nostros jxHtttiwu*}' Commissions uf two or more jjerMMis, trained in the 
royal household, were at first sent round; then large and vagueareiu* were 
i l 31 r ■ r ted to jiortieulnr u Eli dak; finally* bv the end of the reign, distinct 
areas begin to mentioned, named from the centres of the domain, 
()r leans. Paris, Amiens, etc. In 31 IK), moreover, the bails Its wort instructed 
to hold BCisiKL^ once ft month and tu exercise control over each prtvOtf in 
their areas with the counsel of four trustworthy men of tin* locality* Every 
quarter the regents were to hear complaints (damans) at l T Firi", and on 
this occasion the bailiffs were to he in attendance to report upon the affairs 
of the kingdom. The importance of Paris is shewn by the appointment 
by name of six burgesses (instead of the four tu be chosen in other places) 
who were not only to act as advisens tu the local administrator, but a bo 
to receive the royal revenues three tinier a year mid, after they hud been 
recorded in writing, deposit them in the Temple* ThU render uf scrounts 
three time# a year is reflected in the three terminal accounts from the 
built ivar and prarpoxhurar in the only surviving balance sheet, that for 
I20S£-3. We may infer, therefore, that the financial system, operated after 
Philipps return by tile royal Chamber, was connected with the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the local administration. 

The accounts for IfSOft-Sitra obviously a war budget, for the expenditure 
noted, abuiit 1*95,000, was almost all incurred on the Marches, that is to 
Hay, the fortified and garrisoned area# on the Norman frontier. The total 
receipts—after deduction of prubable double entries—were close upon 
l 1 100,GOG in excess of the recorded expenditure, and the balance represents 
the normal revenue which was required for the normal administration 
(household, wardrobe, chamber etc.). It has been suggested that the 
extraordinary revenue expended in the Marches was drawn from the savings 
of previous years accumulated in the Temple 1 , As a sum equivalent to 
about 150,000 in the same currency was brought from England in this 
year to supplement the normal Norman revenue of 1*20,000, it will be seen 
that Philip's resources during the last stages uf the war against John 
compare very favourably with those of the duchy. And, if in the ittiddlu 
of his reign, before the great conquests Philip'* normal revenue from his 

1 We nre Indebted tu M. Ferdinand Lai for Uui« Interprclalion uf the aecciuuts 
of 12C&-& For oth*r fipuren f*ee the ill CartellieH, tv, p. SU7. 
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domains whs about £100,000, we may .safely assume that the resources 
of Louis VIII were two or three tidies ns inttrli, though not so grant as 
the £1S00 a day calculated bj the royal officials tii their well-known 
conversation with the provost of l^Huine. 

The organisation of the Marches in 12Q3-S is a very striking illustra¬ 
tion of the efficiency of the administration under such men as Walter of 
Nemours* Bartholomew of Hoye t and Aboard the Templar. Over a long 
front, and working on exterior lines ill provinces which did not posset 
the unity of Normandy* Philip was able to protect Ills dominions, pre]Kiro 
a groat plan of invasion* and allocate a troftsiire more than comparable 
to that expended by Bkbard in 1197-B(wbe» he spent over £50*000 on 
Chateau Gaillurd) and by John, The later records of the reign reveal 
Philip in control of a still more elaborate organisation prepared to meet 
the threatened attack by the Euijicror. In 151G and 13U he was especi¬ 
ally active in al] the lands between Orleans and the north-east frontier. 
The castle* were rebuilt or restored* the towns walled, sometimes its at 
Arquea under his personal supervision; and a careful inventory was kept 
of the equipment of war in the towns and strongholds of the realm 
He depended for his garrisons and armies mainly upon his heavy-armed 
knights—some 12000 in number—and the troops of mercenaries under 
Cadoc and other leaders, also uiptm the mouiiLcd serjennts (mbk#) 
provided by the domain, but, like Eli chan I, he substituted a permanent 
paid force for a feudal levy which owed only a short period of service, 
and, therefore, he raised money to pay for his mercenaries and eugjneers 
and the long-service knights and Serjeants by commuting the service due 
from the abbey* and towns to an equivalent in money. Only a few com¬ 
munal actually sent men to the campaign of Bouvines. 

It b not easy to define the sources of royal revenue apart from the 
proceeds of the domain administered by provosts and bailiffs—the rents, 
tallages, profits of justice. Philip was able to dispose of large sums in 
Germany and elsewhere* just as Richard and John of England could; on 
the other hand he received large sums by the terms of treaties or in return 
for favours and pardons. The only extraordinary taxation of a general 
kind was levied for purposes of the Crusades in the East or Languedoc in 
co-operation with the Church. At various times he extorted money from 
the clergy, notably the abbeys; he regulated, with great financial advan¬ 
tage to the Grown, the transactions of the Jews* whom earlier in his 
reign he had temporarily expelled; the mu-ilium rj-crcitiw, paid instead 
of the military duties of serjeants (print* senitnikim}, amounted bo 
about £13,000 in 1194 and to over £36,000 in 1 303-3+ Other sources 
were the standardised money equivalents of various ancient dues and 
the intreased animal farms of chartered communities. Indeed* the wealth 
of Philip Augustus wan due to careful exploits tiuii of a prosperous 
and better ordered state, in which the domain was constantly increasing* 
Philip was a practical man served by able men. He realised the impart¬ 
ial, ix 
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(inn. 1 uf stability in (inuiicinl iJfbirs, tint!, ns rtdmhiirtLrntivi: cunt ml became 
chaser, bp could afford to encourage sbibility and ^elf-govertin)i j iit in She 
rural and municipal arcus and in the toiniinmcs. lie departed from pre¬ 
cedent by granting communal charters in the old domain on the Norman 
frontiers he developed the communal movement largely in hts new 
acquisitions Vermandois and Artois, and he confirmed it in Normandy 
anil Poitou. He vigilant in the protection of the trading com¬ 
munity, Including the merchants who travelled to the great fairs of 
Champagne and the subjects of his enemies. Numerous passage* ill the 
literature of I lie time, especially in the Chanson* rft reveal a 

curiously intimate feeling of affection for the sweet land of France, which 
one entered at Origins. It was a rich anil pleasant land, sine telling 
northwards to lkuuvais f a hind to look back upon with regretful eyes 
and to dream And in the heart of it lay Paris, with its great 

monasteries and churches it^ wonderful inland with the new cathedral of 
Our Lady and the great royal palace* its bridges and fortresses and 
busy quays and borbtrtuw, its streets full of pilgrims and merchants and 
students* In Philipp time, the privileges nf the Parisian merchant hunxa 
ware confirmed and extended, its monopoly and relations with the mer- 
chrui ts of other t rail mg tea i tres p J i ke Rouen, defi lied. The lead ing burgesse s 
took part in royal administration, mid the merchant body already hall 
certain rights of jurisdiction. Many of the craft-gill Is dated their privi¬ 
leges from the days of Philip August os. It was his aim to make the 
city' more than a hnlf-rund centre of a large administrative area (the 
prfrr&ti and vkomtr of Paris). He ordered the hurge^c^ in 1190 to 
build the waJLs on the right liu.uk, and Ln 1209 he himself built the walls 
on the left bank of the Seine, and ordered the owners of fields and 
vineyards within the enclosure to let their lands for building. At the 
weakest point in the fortifications on the right bank he built the great 
Tower — soon called the louvre — which hod a position in Paris like that 
of the Tower in London* Nothing is more characteristic of Philip than 
the picture of him walking up and down in the chamber of bis island 
palace, meditating on the affairs of his kingdom, and then pausing to 
gaze out of the window over the fair and busy scene, whose com pies life 
owed so much to bis guidance* It was the beginning of a new ago, not 
leas brilliant, but more ordered than the old* Henceforth the life of 
chivalry, of commerce, and even of learning, was not to expend itself in 
numerous centres of competing energy, but to be subdued to the influence 
of a common ideal which at last had found expression in permanent 
institutions* 
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CHAPTER X 

SAINT LOUIS 

Fkuu I22li to 1270 the crown of France waa worn by a saint, whose 
actions, public and private alike, were governed by moral and religious 
principles, mid tvhase aim was the salvation of souls, It is therefore 
essential to 1>egiu by considering the king's psychology, which explains 
most things in his reign. It is, moreover, of extraordinary interest in 
attaining an intimate understanding of the Middle Ages, and we are 
enabled to follow it closely, as there are trustworthy documents extant, 
notably the valuable memoirs dictated by the Sire d» Joinville, who 
accompanied the king on his first Crusade, Lords IX and Louis XI are 
the two medieval French kings about whom we know most After as¬ 
certaining the principles which guided his policy, we shall try to discover 
whether hts court and servants were animated by a like spirit, and what 
were the instruments and resources at his disposal. Then we shall observe 
his conduct, first while defending himself successfully against his rebel¬ 
lious vassal*, and later, flu ring the second half of his reign s when lie 
endeavoured to realise his ideals in his internal government and external 
policy. 

The figure of hi* mother, Blanche of Castile, is inseparable from his, 
lie was 12 years of age* and she 38, when Louis VIII died. It was she 
who educated and formed the young king; she governed during his 
minority, never ceased to take a part in public affairs, and, at the end 
of her life, *he was again ragout from ISIS to 1232 during hi* absence 
in the East, Through her mother, she was a grand-daughter of the im¬ 
perious Eleanor of Aquitaine and the grant English King Henry II: 
and her father was Alfonso the Noble, one of the most valiant Kings of 
Castile, Blanche possessed a commanding character, great energy , and a 
taste and talent for poll Lira. She was a virtuous woman full of anient 
piety, who brought up her children in the practice of an enthusiastic 
and uncompromising devotion. Louis IX, in particular, was educated as 
though destined for the Cli urch, austerely, and none toogen tly . A n anecdote 
told by Joinville shews that Philip Augustus also took a share in his grand- 
son's education, counselling him to be strict to those about him* 

Physically Louis was unlike bis mother. He took nfler bis paternal 
grandmother, the blonde Isabella of Hainault, and bis father, the deli¬ 
cate Louis VIII, Fra Salimbeiic, who saw Louis IX in 12+8 before his 
departure for the Holy 1 Jind, says, 44 the king was thin, slender, lean, and 
tall; he had an angelic countenance and a gracious person/" Even at 
this time his health wax wretched* He suffered From chronic attacks of 
erysipelas which caused him intense pain. Moreover in 1242* while 
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lighting the English in the mat-day district of Saintonge, he had con¬ 
tracted a nmlarkd infection which brought on pernicious anseiniitf and 
lie nearly died of it in 1241. His ascetic life and self-1 in posed mortifi¬ 
cations tended to enfeeble him yet further. In Egypt lie was again 
seriously ill, By the time he returned to France he was bald and bent; 
ami by the end of his life he was a mere shadow. 

Constantly subject to illness and of a nervous and irritable tempera¬ 
ment, lie had achieved a tcimtrkahle mastery over himself, He must not 
be represented ns il sanctimonious devotee. Hia character was energetic 
and decided, nay even obstinate; lie was a brave knight and a king who 
knew how to puninh. He was not devoid of u (^rtfun hardness; he com¬ 
plained to lib confesMjr that, when praying, lie had no tears u to water 
the aridity of Ills heart" In dealing with his courtiers he always main¬ 
tained a eerbrni^lLtance* ami never spoke familiarly to any one 1 . And yet 
Giere radiated from him a singular charm. 'Hie friendly intercourse,full of 
natural ness and delicate humour, which lie daily extended to those whom 
esteemed, exercised on them so great at] attraction that never was king 
more dearly loved. His simple manners blending with a truly kingly 
majesty, his jjerfeet good-fui Lh T his aversion to lying and hypocrisy, in¬ 
spired affectionate admiration* and he was venerated for his temperance, 
chastity, and the fervour of his piety. On this last point there is n large 
amount of evidence, which was collected shortly after lib death fur the 
purpose of his canonisation, and which wo* faithfully summarised by 
William of St Pathos, confessor to Queen Margaret Like all great saints, 
Louis [X spent much time both by flay and by night in the exercises of 
prayer and meditation, depriving himself of bodily eiyovsuents, prac¬ 
tising mortification, having himself scouiged with little iron chidns, and 
tending the poor mid sick, especially those suffering from the more loath¬ 
some diseases. But it must be remembered above all that he was a mystic 
and a moralist. 14 This saintly man loved God with all hi* heart/ 1 says 
Joumlle; he sought to attain the state of ecstasy, and, face downwards 
on the ground, he became absorbed in prayer from which he emerged 
dazed and munu uri ng, * \Vhere a m I f" He was tonnen ted by the thought 
that God, Who had died cm the cross for men, was not loved and served 
as He deserved* that there were hike warm Christ ions (among whom he 
included his friend the Sire de Joinville), blasphemers, and infidels, and 
that he himself did not love his Saviour enough, nor suffer enough for 
Hk sake. But he was not one of those mystics to whom the love of God 
is all-sufficing and all-excusing, Bin horrified him. Few wiints who mixed 
in the life of the world so clearly discerned, in the Middle Agea, the 
essential principles of Christianity. His devotion was enlightened and 
his faith grounded on a deep knowledge of the Holy Scriptura. Hw took 
greater pleasure in sermons, the study of passages of Scripture, conversa¬ 
tions with theologians, and discussions on morality with the people round 
1 {iiltftaumt di Si I*alhiLx 7 pp, 
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him, than in hearing an entile succession of like iiin pious cou*in 

Henry III. 

We can therefore comprehend the attitude which he sublimed to his 
family, hia counsellors, and his subjects. In his eyes his first duty was to 
guide them all to Heaven* He believed that in this respect he possessed 
a right which none could dispute- Bo great in these matters was his 
authority as head of the family, that once his wife, in danger of death* 
refused to vow a pilgrim age, because he was not near her mid could not 
give hia permksion. His idea of the royal power, and the principles of 
his internal and extern ad policy, were in perfect conformity with his 
perpetual pre-occupation for the salvation uf souls. He did indeed suc¬ 
ceed in avoiding vain-glory, had no love of power, and even contemplated 
abdication; lie only retained the crown from a sense 1 of duty. Hut he 
believed firmly that his saeririg conferred on him very ok tensive rights, 
and that, when his conscience pointed out to him clearly a course to be 
taken* he might then resort to arbitrary actions and ignore all counsel. 
This just and moderate king was one of the founders of the alisolute 
monarchy in France. But he shewed to his subjects the devotion of a 
father, going so far as to risk his life for them* and he respected estate 
lished rights and privileges whenever they were not Absolutely opposed 
to his mom I ideal. Towards the neighbouring kingdoms he displayed 
scrupulous justice* and he was a peacemaker. On the other hand, AS was 
inevitable* this saint bad no feelings of tolerance either towards heresy 
Among his subjects, or towards the Muslims. The figure of Look IX 
offers a violent contrast to that of his contemporary, Frederick II. 

Although St Louis was so firm* his internal and external policy was 
occasionally swayed by the influence of his court and his oflirials, and 
this must be recognised. ^Margaret, daughter of the Count of Provence* 
whom he married in 12&± T was of an arrogant 1 and restless nature; she 
did not succeed, like her skier Eleanor, w ife of Henry III, in filling the 
court of her husband with natives of Provence, but Louk had to keep a 
dose watch on her, and he allowed himself to be somewhat influenced by 
her in Ids relation* with England. Of the king"* three brothers, the 
eldest, Robert of Artois, was imprudent and unruly, as be amply proved 
during the Egyptian Crusade. The next* Alphonse of Poitiers, wo.s a 
reasonable person, who resembled Louis IX, though with fewer virtues. 
But the youngest, the proud and ambitious Charles of Anjou, involved 
the king in a very risky Mediterranean policy. 

At first Lmiis IX a chief councilors were experienced and wise mr- 
vivorw from the reign of Philip Augustus. Those whom he subsequently 
fleeted for himself were for the most part churchmen, such as Eude 
Rigaiid, Archbishop of Rouen* William of Auvergne* Bishop of Paris, 

1 “Humiliter meedit (rex) mt gerit se; niar nutem vjus nJro mndn." B, Ihonvaij 7 
It* Prop®# 4 c Mattr* ftebert tk p. 7 {*xti\ from the Jf/ni. de f AtmL den huttip- 

Vol. tii 1 it j»t. v )fU4). 
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Matthew of Venil<jmc.\ Abbot of St Guy Foul^tiui (the future 

Pope Clement IV), and the famous Robert of Sorbon, founder of the 
College of the Sorbormc. Or else they were petty noble* Jimrh o* hia 
beloved chamberlain and secretary, Peter of Yillebcon. His counsellors 
were mostly Frenchmen from the Orlcanais, the lie de France, Picardy, 
and Champagne, who retained the traditions and ideas of the old Cape- 
lion monarchy. We do nut yet find in the Curia Rrgi* those lawyer* 
of the Midi, politicians devoid of scruples, who later, under Philip the 
Fair, imported subversive principles and revolutionary methods into the 
central governments The officials round limits IX, although they bdjoured 
ardently for the advantage and power of t tie king, we re conservative* 11 was 
chiefly the officers in charge of the bailiwicks and scneschalahips far from 
the king's eye who were dangerous to the nobility, the clergy, and the privi¬ 
leged bourgeoisie. The division of France into bailiwicks (in the north) 
and seneschAbhipg (in the Midi) was now an accomplished fact, and the 
important persons placed over them possessed unlimited powers; they 
managed the royal demesnes, and fanned them out to agents, who guar¬ 
anteed payment of the revenues; they represented the king in districts 
where the eomitfd powers were his as well, and even in the great fiefs 
Adjoining their rireumsciiptioiis which belonged to some count nr duke. 
They laboured, with a zeal often excessive and unjust, to extend the 
judicial rights and the possessions uf the king; they undermined the 
seignorial privileges of the nobles and prelates; while the petty officials 
under their orders tyrannised over the peasants and the bourgeois, It 
was in vain that St Louis strove to oppose these methods; in spite of 
his fainnindedne^ and hi-* scruples, the corrosive action of the admini¬ 
stration created by Philip Augustus still continued. 

The conservative character of the government contemplated by St l^oiiis, 
as also the monarchical progress achieved under the influence of the king's 
servants, can clearly be seen in the history of the Curia BqgU during this 
reign. 

If we except the great constitutional struggles then going on in 
England, with which there is nu analogy in France, the Capet inn Curia 
Jbgif presents certain great resemblances to that of the Pinntagenets. 
The term and the institution both remained vague* The Curia assisted 
the king to govern; it was formed from those who had been summoned 
for some special object, or who chanced to be residing at court, or who 
held office there and were in receipt of a regular salary. Sometimes they 
formed great and very numerous assemblies summoned by the king* and 
similar to those of previous centuries; sometime^ they were little meetings 
of men competent to deal with politics, law, or finance: officer* of the 
Crown, the “cfcres du roi,"* the “chevaliers du roi/ 1 « 

During the reign of St Louis, however, the work of subdivision and 
special] sation, which Imd liegun long before, became accelerated, and the 
rational organisation of the central government made great strides. As 
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far ii£ T.V4J cad judge from very inadequate documents there wax ils yet 
da distinct political Council; the word Comiiium was applied to every 
kind yf meeting of the Carta, On the other hand* tJie commissions of 
legal official* and of financial officials were taking ahnpe; their traditions 
were becoming established! and tlieir methods of work were improving. 

We know the dates when the Courts of King’s Bench arid Comm on 
Plead wen; established in Fughmd; it is impossible to assign a date to the 
Far] eiuent de Paris which in France correspond* with these* If, however, 
it were absolutely necessary to decide at which period the Curia Hrfpjt 
gave birth to the Pari eiuent de Paris, we should select the reign of 
iat In the first place, it wa> towards the middle of the thirteenth 

century that the although still often applied to general 

courts, begun to assume the special meaning which it retained throughout 
five centuries and to describe the Curia m its judicial sittings. In the 
second place the itinerant diameter of the commissions of judges was 
disappearing more and more* Their establishment in Paris had become 
inevitable owing to the new character nf the procedure^ At the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century a large number of judgments, even of 
great importance, were given verbally* without any written document, 
and their substance could only be established by means of record^ it'. by 
witnesses* After the annexation of Normandy to the royal domain* and 
under the influence of Norman methods, written proceedings superseded 
the system of ret&rd. Judgments began to lie entered on rolls, certainly 
not later tlmu 1254,and by 1263 the more interesting w ere being registered 
(Collection dcs Otim). In short, a Record Office was definitely established, 
which necessitated fixed premises, as the piles of documents very quickly 
assumed enormous proportion^; to ensure the swift transaction of busi¬ 
ness, it became necessary for the legal staff' to remain in Paris, although 
die king and his court still made frequent changes of residence. Finally, 
and this was the chief sign of a great transformation, this legal staff 
gradually el mu noted the non-professional element* Twenty or thirty 
individuals, who had studied customary law and who spent their lives in 
examining ease* and giving decisions, formed the “parlement^ In each 
case, one of them presided aud pronounced judgment. They were culled 
“eonsdllers,' 1 “maitres,”' ** chevaliers du roi,™ or M clefts du roL.” Iia[lifi-s 
w ere also very often to lie found among the j udges. There were among the 
bailiffs of St Louis some profesriumd jurists w ho spent part of tlieir career 
asftwfrrf i n thePorlemont; such was. Far instance, Peter of Fontaines, bailiff 
of Vermaudois in 1253, who, by desire of Louis LX, wrute a treatise for 
the legal instruction of the princes* Rut those who appear under this 
title in the list of judges wen.- bailiff* still acting as such, who siat either 
because they happened to lie in Paris with the king, or because they 
were concerned in the case. In like manner bishop were summoned 
when a prelate was involved in a ease. For the same reason it was recog¬ 
nised that the magnate* luid a right to tie tried by the u peeraof France,™ 

dll. i. 
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who on sueb occasions sat with the legal officers of the king; hut (on this 
point as on many others wo must not accept every statement made by 
Matthew Paris) there was tio u court of twelve peers/* The real royal 
judge*, those who presided over all the ernes of which the king took 
cognisance, were professional lawyers, often of obscure birth, whom he 
had chosen for their talents and their uprightness. These ancestor* of 
the proud Farieircent de Paris, which played so important a part through¬ 
out the whole existence of the French monarchy, became established as 
u body in the reign of St Louis 1 . Moreover they could sit in other 
sections of the Curio, and in the solemn assemblies, and might be politi¬ 
cal counsellors as well as judges; and for this reason the Pari emeu t, ur 
Curia Regis sitting to try cases, w ould never renounce its political claims. 

The origins of the Chambre des Camples* ore even more obscure than 
those of the Barlemout de Paris. The financial documents of the thir¬ 
teenth century have almost disappeared, and w a e have no treatise of this 
ancient time com parable with the Dmhgus de Scacrario. But the 
organisation of the Curia Regis sitting to receive the accounts rendered 
by the bailiffs, and to prepare in advance for the audit, is certainly much 
older than that of the Far lenient; it was only perfected during the reign 
of St Ijuuis. Here also there b no doubt that the annexation of Normandy 
tended to aid the progress of uiumLrchical administration, liorelli de 
Scrre*, who has displayed so much penetration in studying the origin oi 
public finance in France, has discovered an account dealing with the 
bailiwicks of Normandy iu 1 £29-1230; it h much more methodical and 
regular than the accounts uf the bailiwicks of “France"" in the same 
period. Evidently the king's servants deputed to sit at the Exchequers 
uf Rouen and Caen brought thence better rules—not only fur legal 
but also for financial administration* From a comparison of the few rolls 
that remain, it is evident that greater order and precision hail gradually 
been introduced into the clarification uf receipts and expenditure. But 
the great reforms in the financial services and in the Treasury did nut 
take place until the reign* of Philip the Fair and bis sons. 

A budget founded on the same methods as those obtaining in the time 
of bis father and grandfather was indeed congenial to the conservative 
tastes, the simplicity, and the pacific policy of St Louis* it is impcttftible 
to estimate the king's total revenues at this period; the documents are 
not sufficiently coherent, But wo can at least say Unit the character uf 
the royal revenues had not changed. Most of the resources were still 
derived from the royal don lone. Besides this the officials still continued 
to collect profitable fines, sums paid in lieu uf military service, donation* 

1 See the Hvt uf the member* nf iV Co art to 1254, J256,12M), lu ll^i Testes 
rtf&Fifjf u Ihiit&irn do interim#w/, published 1 iy Cb* V. [jui^liib* litrtftj pp, 40* 44, 43, 63- 

* This term first appeared at the befinuhtir of the fourteenth country. The word 
“fehiqaSor" In Fnnt» milv existed In Nam$*Tidy p wliirli even after thi? annexation 
relainml it* judicial and fill 1 tirial &rcl»*qi»T. 
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voluntary only in name which were demanded] from town* and which 
tended more find more to their financial ruin) and final lv heavy tallages 
imposed from time to time on the Italian bankers and the Jews. On the 
occasion* of the two crusades of St Louis and the Sicilian expedition 
of Charles of Anjou, the clergy had to pay very heavy taxes, in all 
this there was nothing really new. 

Nor was there any essential modification in the methods by which the 
royal revenues were collected. The provostship of Paris had, indeed, been 
reformed, but this reform did not bear the character which has been 
assigned to it by historians up to our day, Belying on references in the 
Grand eg Ckrcrnkfutg dc France and in Juinville, it was believed that this 
office had been farmed out at the beginning of the reign to various un¬ 
scrupulous bourgeois, who were supposed to have oppressed the population 
to the grave detriment of the royal treasury; St Loots,/‘having* says 
JoinviUe, “learned the whole truth,,,.would not allow theprovostship iif 
Paris any longer to be farmed," and entrusted it with good pay to an 
honest man named Stephen llo Mean', who did justice without bias, and 
was so careful that the Treasury’s receipts were doubled. In reality the 
reform liail neither these motives nor these results, Stephen lloilean's 
predecessors were prominent and honest merchants. Boileau himself had 
at first fanned the provostship. But after about 1265 it is probable tlrnt 
neither he nor any one else would have accepted the office on these terms, 
for it threatened to become ruinous. The revenues indeed remained the 
same, w hile the expenses charged to the provostship were daily increasing. 
About this time the king decided that Stephen Bui lean should cease to 
farm the office and should become a mere agent; the receipts became 
increasingly inadequate, but the deficit was henceforth borne by the 
1'rensurv. The population was no less oppressed than heretofore, because, 
in order to bring in tbe various revenues of the demesne within the pro¬ 
ves Lh ip of Faria, Stephen Boileau entrusted their collection to numerous 
farmers, so that the inconveniences which the former system liud imposed 
on the subjects were retained 1 . This is a characteristic example; even in 
Paris there was no attempt to suppress the system by which the royal 
demesne was exploited, so as to supersede it by a system of direct collection, 
Louis 1X had many opportunities of adding considerably to his resources 
by acquiring new domains. His scrupulous honesty prevented this. The 
tale of acquisitions during his reign is quickly told. By the treaty of 

i Hi* was lhe author of ib c famous Livrr dt* Metier# (edited by Lft.piiia.wc and 
Bonn&rdot, t'ana, 18?ll). 

5 Itnrelli dc SerrCM, Ufte Legends tidininitiritfiw, La llr/onv de la Prftnte 4t Farit 
et Etientx hodtau, in Hecfirrehen mr diver# tertian public#, Xotiee# relative# eu XIO ! 
iirrie. ^ i* there any comicsiou between this reform (which dated from l£lW) and. 
the appearance (iu 12®) of the title of Provost of the Merchant* and A-herini 
bestowed mi the provost and jure# of the .Varcheiwt* tie t’Etm, who henceforth formed 
* kind of municipality? Personally, we dooht it IT. HeorgeH Huisman, La jurwHc- 
Um dg in Manictpalitr parttim me de St Louis A L'harim VII, 1312, pp. i!0 sq. 

C.MKI). IL, VOI- VI. Cll.a. .,n 
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Faria which in 1229 ended the Ciroade against the AlbigGR&ts, the Count 
of Tuulome was deprived of the duchy of Narbonra, i.!?. Lower Ijmgucdoc; 
everything within this district which had belonged in demesne to the 
count, especially the viscounty of Ninies, henceforth funned part of the 
royal demesne; the rest passed from the suzerainty of the count into that 
of the king. In 1239 the Count and Countess of Macon, who were child* 
less, sold their county to the king* Finally, after the death of the king's 
uncle, Philip Hurepel, the countiea of Clmuuut-en-Bi^uvnisi^ andMortaitu 
and the castellany of Douifront, accrued to the royal duiriaim On the other 
[wind, Louis IX formed for \m younger sons appanages which almost 
counierbLiliuiced the above-mentioned annexations; than Peter received 
the counties of Akn^on and Perch c, and Robert that nf CJennont-eii- 
Beauvainis. These appanages awarded to IlLb sous were, however, very 
modest compared to those which he conferred on his three brother^ in 
obedience to the will of his father Louis VIII . On attaining their ma¬ 
jority* one of them, Robert received Artois (12&7); to another, Alphonse, 
were given Poitou, Saintonge, and Auvergne (1241} T to which was added, 
after his marriage to J^mxi of Toulouse, the heritage of Raymond VII, 
Count of Toulouse, who died in 1249- finally the youngest, Charley 
received Anjou and Maine (15546). If these magnificent provinces had 
not been assigned to the princes of the royal family, over half the king¬ 
dom would have formed part of the royal domain. But possibly the 
unification of France rather gained tium lost from this policy of appanage** 
In particular, it seems that the very careful administration of Alphonse 
of Poitiers contributed to the rapid assimilation of the provinces of the 

Midi, 

The advantages which the monarchy reaped from the moderation aud 
uprightness of Louis LX can clearly be seen in the monetary history 
of tlie reign. The king was loth to make excessive profits on the Mint, 
or to make arbitrary changes in the relation between Die coins and the 
money of account; neither did he, at inis own good pleasure, modify the 
ratio between gold and silver coins. The king's currency inspired so much 
confidence Hint he was enabled to restrict to his advantage the circulation 
if f the seigimrial currencies, without arousing excessive indignation. Ho 
did not claim, as did later Philip the Fair, that he held the exclusive 
right of coining, or of authorising the coining of money, but he pro¬ 
hibited the use of any currency other thnn his in all places where there was 
no srigfiorial mint, and he ordained that the royal currency should be 
accepted per iotum rcgmim, His officials, of course, went far tiler than he 
did, and often attempted unduly to prevent the currency of aeignorial 
money. But the next generation experienced much graver abuses and 
looked back regretfully to the good coinage of St Louis. m 

Such 03 they were, the financial resourced of the monarchy enabled him 
to defend him,self when Attacked, to carry out two crusades, and dually 
to establish peace throughout the kingdom. This was achieved without 
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Any ulteratio'1 in the old military system. In ((lit of danger, lie had 
rucouiwc to feudal service, and the service of the communes in the royal 
demesne. The right of summoning to the host all the common people 
of the demesne was exercised, but almost solely to permit the levying of 
taxes in lieu of service. On the other hand, regular troops consisting of 
knights cross-bowmen, and senoAnts, were engaged and paid, who could 
lie employed At will and rlcpru lf;<J on with safety. The enemies of France 
found themselves confronted With a Bound anti eflidently-lt.il army. 

fn a word, under t>t Louis the French monarchy displayed no inordinate 
ambition, and did not pusses* the new resources which would have been 
n*ces«ary to satisfy it. But it perfected the earlier means of action, 
and, as will be Been, Louis knew how to reap full advantage from Ills 
twofold character as a supreme suzerain and the possessor of divine right 
bestowed by the sacring. During the childhood and youAi of the king, 
the monarchy experienced some hard blows, which it succeeded in piurv- 
ing« after 1 JL3, or thereabouts, its triumph was assured, and it enjoyed 
an incomparable prestige. We must first study it on the defensive. 

When Louis VIII died, be entrusted the care of the kingdom and of 
bis sou to Blanche of Castile. The barons were annoyed by this decision, 
and there were significant and alarming abstentions from tlie coronation 
of the young Louis IX on 29 November 1226. SUmcfaeV somewhat harsh 
methods left the barons no hope of dividing among themselves the rich 
heritage of Philip Augustus and his son. They immediately announced 
that they were unwilling to be governed by a woman and a stranger, who 
whs sending the royal money lo Spain, was teaching her sou to dislike tlie 
nobles and to surround himself with priests, and was preventing him from 
being liberal with his possessions. They called her by tlie name which in 
the Roman <le Retard is given to the shc-wolf: Dame J Merge,it. And ill 
thu winter uf u feudal cozilition h-zls fnmiei!, 

But the protagonists of the feudal opposition were of poor metal. The 
old members of the League which Philip Augustus Imd overthrown at 
Boa Vines were no longer formidable; Ferrand, Count of Flanders, who 
Mi been set free on 6 January 1227, remained inert, and his accomplice 
Henmid do Damn.nrtid, Count of Boulogne, diet! soon after In prison, 
Hnhp Hurepd, tile kings uncle, A negligible and inefficient ptinoa, whom 
the barons would have liked as regent so that they might have a free field, 
wits mcaptble of playing Lhe juvrt of a leader. The Count of Champagne, 
liubaud k Uauwonmer, w«h a great noble given to poetrv, versatile and 
inconstant; he professed a platonic love for Blanche of Gw tile, which she 
turned In account; in his vacillations, he w-is formidable neither to the 
monarchy nor to the allies whom he betrayed. The nobles of Poitou, 
sudi ns tliL ( auntofLnMarche, were perpetual busy, bodies, troublesome 
mtlier than dangerous, always ready to yield to foiie and to start fresh 
and useless intrigues the next day. BlomheV moat dangerous enemy was 
Icier of Dreux, great-grandson of Louis VI, who held the county of 
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Brittany as guardian for hb sou, who was still a minor. He was a harsh 
and ambitious nmn t dissatisfied with his precarious position unci with lib 
temporary title of Count of Brittany. He was nicknamed Maudere, 
because of the brutality with which he treated the Breton clergy. 
Finally, the coalition could reckon on the Count of Toulouse, who 
had not yet made Ins submission* and on the King of England* 
w ho regretted the French possessions which had been wrested from John 
Lackland, 

Tile struggle was con fused and uninteresting; as intricate and as use* 
less ns, in later days, was the Fronde during the minority of Louis XIV; 
as full of childish intrigues and betrayal; os disastrous for the hard¬ 
working populations of certain provinces,, such as Champagne which was 
laid waste bv the soldiers. The first coalition concluded between Peter 
Mauderc* ThiBiuid of Champagne, the Poitevin nobles, and the King of 
England, was easily foiled by means of a few concessions, the must serious 
of which was the grant of Bel lime anil St Janies de Ben v run, important 
fortresses on the borders of Normandy and Brittany, which Peter 
Mmiclerc demanded (February—Match 1227). In the same year the nobles 
all but captured the young king, U AI1 the barons % naya Joinville, u were 
assembled at Curtail And the sainted king orace told me that neither he 
nor bk mother, who were at Montlhery, durst return to Paris, until the 
people of Paris came armed to fetch them. And he told me that from 
Muntllu'fv onward the roads were full of men finned and unarmed as far as 
Paris, and that all prayed to Our IjoixI lliat He would grant to the king 
a good life and a lung, and that He would defend and guard him from 
Ills enemies.’" These vivid impressions of childhood must have made a 
deep mark on the mind of Louis IX ; hi such days he conceived a great 
horror of feudal disorder and vowed that he would restore peace to 
France, 

During the years 1228-9, the nobles continued to agitate and to 
conspire; hut Blanche of Castile, skilfully aided by an Italian prelate, the 
Cardinal-legate, lioiuano Frangipani, succeeded in partially disorganising 
the forces of her enemies, The cruel war between the Albigensiaii here* 
tu> and the royal troops* which had been going on in the county of 
Toulouse .since 1226, caiue to an end, after n systematic devastation of 
the Toil I ousaiu district. The legate forced Count Raymond VII to submit 
and to accept very severe terms. Raymond unly allowed to retain 
the district of Toulouse* Agenois, Roucrgue, Querey, and the north of 
Albigeob (Treaty of Paris, 11 April 122(1). In the north, Tliibaud of 
Champagne was almost completely won over to the monarchical cause, The 
good towns in the royal domain between the Seine and Flanders* thirty* 
four in number, swore to serve faithfully the king and his mother* A heavy 
blow was struck at the prestige of Peter Maurim by the capture of his 
castle of Bclleniv, which was held to be one of the strongest fortresses in 
the kingdom. This w a> ji strenuous operation of war* carried on absolutely 
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rut Illegal v in the heart of winter (January 1220) by the Marshal John 
Clement, in the presence of Louis IX and Blanche* 

Peter Mauckre then resolved on open treason, and on 9 October in the 
same year he landed in England. A few days Inter, he did homage for 
Brittany to Henry HI. In the month of January he sent to bid defiance 
to the King of France. The year 1230 was particularly critical. Hie King 
of England, after having mode considerable preparations and requisitioned 
several hundred vessels, landed at St Malo on fl May* Menu while Cham¬ 
pagne was invaded; Philip Hu repel, the Duke of Burgundy, and the other 
conspiring barons could not forgive Count Thibaud for having deserted to 
the queen's party; it was asserted that he had poisoned Luuis VEU and 
that he was Blanche of Castile's lover. Fortunately fur her, the inert 
Henry HI had not sufficient energy to seize so gotwl au opportunity; and, 
moreover, the French barons hesitated to betmy their kingfopenlv and dis- 
obey the Pope, who was supporting Blanche of Castile. "When they received 
their sum mens to the host to repel the English invasion* they did not 
refuse their service of forty days, and contributed their quotas to the 
royal army which invaded Brittany; they allowed the Curia Rfgis y assem¬ 
bled in the camp outside Anoenk, to declare that Peter Maudcre Jiad 
forfeited the guardianship of Brittany (June 1230). At the end of the 
forty days, they went hack to their spoliation of Champagne; but 
Blanche of Castile, now free from anxiety in the west, was in n position 
to help her vassal. The enemies of the Count of Champagne dared not 
attack the army in which the young king was present in person, and, 
w hen Philip ilurepel concluded with the Queen Regent a peace favourable 
to himself, the coalition of nobles became disorganized (iSeptcniher), 
Meanwhile Henry III wjls feebly carrying out a useless military advance 
as far a* Bordeaux; then, uneasy at Lite attitude of certain Poitevin barons, 
and unwell, he retraced his steps mid returned to England (28 October). 
His subjects were very resentful at this wretched expedition, and for over 
ten years his financial euibarrassineoIs obliged him to postpone his plan of 
reconquering the fiefs lost by John Lackland. In 1234 Peter Mauclere, 
counting on his support, again took up anus. As the King of England 
only sent some 60 knights and a body of Wekh bowmen, Peter was 
unable to resist the royal army* made bis sub mission, and informed Henry 
III that he renounced his allegiance. 

In the same year, 1234* on 25 April, 1-ouis IX attained his majority* 
His mother* who still continued to play a great part in politics, hail well 
defended the interests of the Crown during his minority. No foreign 
prince had succeeded in lessening its glnrv. By the marriage between 
Louis and Margaret of Provence, French influence was extended beyond 
the lilfi>rie* which then served as frontier. Internally the royal domain 
had been increased by the addition of a [Kirt of the county of Toulouse* 
The lamLs which haul for a time boon granted to Peter Man cl ere had bem 
recovered. I'llibind k rhaijsoimicr, in return for the services rendered 
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to him hy the king 3 , had ceded to him the direct suzerainty of the counties 
nf Blok, Chartres, Sancerre* and Cbitc&udtm. One hy one all the great 
barous who had caused the disturbances had disappeared* or were about to 
do so. Philip Hurepel was dead. Peter Muuderc, after renewed attempts at 
disorder soon relinquished Brittany to his son, John the Red, who had 
attained his majority. As to the versatile Count of Champagne* his part 
in the history of Francs ended in ridicule and humiliation: in 1236, after 
conspiring with Peter Mandate, he was made to tome and sue for pardon 
at court; and the king's young brother, Robert of Artois, arranged for 
ordure to he thrown an his head* Thibaud left fur Navarre* of which he 
had become king, and Louis IX was rid of this troublesome and very 
undependable person. 

The last uprising of the malcontents occurred between 1240 and 1243. 
It might have had serious results* a& the whole of the west and south of 
France was affected. In 1240* owing to causes which we shall consider 
later, the Albigcmes again 1 remind active, and there were armed risings 
in Inngucdoe. In the following year Alphonse, the kings brother* was 
in vestal with his appanage* and went to Poitou to receive the homage of 
his vassal* The most powerful of these was Hugh of Lusignan, Count 
of 1 Marche, who had married Isabella of Angoulcme, widow of John 
Lackland and mother of Henry HI, the very person whose marriage to 
the King of England hail caused the appal of the Poftevin barons and 
the sentence of disinheritance pronounced by the Court of France against 
John in 1202, She was a woman with an inifreriuus and violent temper* 
before whom Hugh trembled* We leans from a very interesting letter 
written bv a liourgeois of l*a Rochelle to Bkfidic of Castile 1 , that 
Labe!I fl could not bear the thought that her husband was vassal to 
Alphonse nf Poitiers. *She roundly declared to Hugh of Lusignan tliat 
ins should never again share her Ik.iI if lie consented to uhasc himoelf in 
thin manner* Hugh, who would have preferred a policy of bargaining 
and small profits, resigned himself to the task of forming a conspiracy. 
Conditions were favourable. The Poitevln barons were proverbially ad¬ 
dicted to treason. They held meetings, find among themselves, then with 
the Gascon barons and the mayors of Bordeaux, Bayonne, Si I!million, 
and La Reolc. The “French,™ they said, wish to enslave Ufl? at acre 
better to come to terms with the King of England* who is a long way off!, 
and will not take from us our lands. And, in fact, they did come tn 
terms with the King of England, and also with the King of Aragon* who 
w.ts lord uf Montpellier* and with the Count of Toulouse, At the court 
held at Poitiers on Christmas Hay, Hugh of Ltistgnan defied Ids lore!* the 
Count Alphonse, and war was prepared. 

* 

1 Rlunebe yf I -at tilemiel Louts JX Ium! supported him Jt^uneit Alix > nf ( ypjru^ 

who ww advancing claim* to ChunpAgiift: and the royul Ttettu ry supplied the 40*000 
flerej nocfiar^ to boy her out. 

1 Discovered and puhlishoil hy Leopold Priiide, BEC* SerUfl iv, YnL tr* 
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In the spring of 12YI the royal army very quickly captured the Poi- 
tevm strongholds, Henry III vainly demanded from his Parliament the 
resources necessary fur n fresh invasion of France. He landed at Roy an 
on 1& May 1^42, with a small expedition consisting only of seven earb 
anti 300 knights. Isabella welcomed her son warmly and thanked him 
for coming to succour his mother, u whom the sons of Blanche of Spun 
so wickedly wished to tread tinder foot. n But when the armies of the 
two kings met near the bridge of Tftillehourg on 21 July, there was no 
1 kittle; alarmed at the sight of the French camp, which leaked like a 
u large and populous city,*' Henry 1 * scanty troops retired within the walls 
of Sainted On the morrow* however, the English and the Gascons inode 
% sortie. But Henry III gave the signal for flight, The Poitevins sub¬ 
mitted; Hugh of Lusignan f Isabella, and their children presented them¬ 
selves before Louis IX, and kneeling begged fur mercy. Mad with anger* 
Isabella became a nun and retired to Fontevrault, w here she died in l£4fl f 
quickly followed to the grave by her husband. Meanwhile Henry HI 
retired to England two months after Ids defeat at Salutes, with yet another 
failure to his account. 

This was the Last English invasion during the reign of St Louis. It 
was also the end of the feudal anarchy in Poitou for many a day; order 
was established by the admin is trail on of Alphonse of Poitiers and later 
by that of the king's iifliciala 

But the Midi was not yet purified, In that region, Loub IX reaped 
what the severity of his otfiends and the in[jussitors had sown. The 
treaty of 1^29 had not put an end to the perwutions from which 
Luiguedoc suffered, In the seigniory retained by Raymond VII, Count 
of Toulouse, who was personally inclined to a tolerant end kindly policy, 
he waa under the supervision of the legate* and the bishops, who mined 
excoin muni rations on him whenever he shew ed any signs of lukcivario- 
ness in religious affairs. In 1283 he was obliged to publish statutes 
ngaii3st heresy, and to allow the Inquisition to be organised within his 
States, The persecution wm ruthless, and it ruined, decimated, dis¬ 
persed on distant pilgrimages, or terrorised by frequent auto-da-fe*, a 
large- number of families. Tolerant Catholics were prosecu ted and here¬ 
tics were offered a choice between conversion or death. 4L lfchuld f" said 
the Inquisitor, “the consuming fire which devours thy companions. 
Answer me quickly; either them shiilt burn m the fire, or thou shalt 
ronfomu.,. See, how the people crowd to see thee burn/ ! 

In the new royal seiieschakhip^ of Beaucaireand Carcassonne, religious 
perseeuticn was not the only evil, Hie seneschals and who ad¬ 

ministered them were knights from northern France- they treated their 

9 

1 Paul Meyer. Zr dfznrn *■$ de Sicart dr Fi&tteirn#, Anmtnire flail 1 N, /f . F. # 
IWT!^. lip- S4U, -SO. Piuii Ml-vi r thinks that this eiirioug -[Hir]]i ma little Liter than 
1244 . 
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Oppression of the Midi 


districts oh conquered country 1 * The seneschals once they were appointed 
by the king, lived like great independent barons, and profiting by the 
difficulties of the monarchy, they enjoyed absolute authority. Peter of 
Athiea, who was seneschal of Beaucaire from 1^39 to 1E41, abused his 
position shamefully; greed) and licentious, he governed by fear, and 
refused to obey the orders sent by the king, * L I would," he said, u gladly 
give a hundred silver marks if I might hear nothing more of the king 
and queen." William of lea Ormes, seneschal of Carcassonne, imprisoned 
some burgesses who, crippled by the taxes he had imposed, ventured to 
appeal to the king. Each seneschal had for lieutenants several viguitr* 
(vicarii). These purchased their appointments, and meant to derive great 
profits therefrom; they disobeyed the seneschal even as he disobeyed the 
king. Finally, in each parish of the demesne, there was a balk (bahtlns) 
to manage theHiingV property and arrest delinquents. The baikx were 
recruited from among the natives of the province, but were none the 
less violent and tyrannical. Thus the inhabitant* were, in one way or 
the other, crushed beneath the weight of vexations, fines contrary to 
custom* arrests on false pretences, requisitions without payment, forced 
labour, injury to property, and, finally, arbitrary taxation, 

During the early part of St [jOui^* reign, it frequently happened that 
similar nhm& were suffered else where, and there were complaints in the 
Midi about the officers of the Count of Toulouse, before the Aihigendan 
cru-unic. But the oppression had become aggravated in the two ^nesehal- 
ships, lietaiuse it was not easy to lodge a complaint at the king's court, 
which was so far away. Moreover, it had assumed a much more destruc¬ 
tive diameter, because the repression of heresy was an excuse for violent 
methods and because the privileges of the lay and ecclesiastical aristocracy 
and of the bourgeoisie* which had fen respected by the Counts of 
Toulouse, were now bitterly apposed by the king's officials. Not only 
were those inhabitant- convicted of heresy, the fkutU^ punished and 
dispossessed, but very often the goods of those whom the Inquisition re¬ 
cognised os victims of false accusations pert not returned to their owners, 
and the Catholic relatives of the Jhidit* were persecuted and rubbed. 
Finally, the seneschals, under pretext of restoring order and defending 
the king's rights, were above all intent on destroying strongholds, pre¬ 
venting the cserehe of seignorial and municipal jurisdiction, and extending 
the royal demesne properly so called to the limits of their setieschalshi^ 
They engaged in a bitter .struggle with the noble* of the Cvvenues in 
the mountainous districts of Gcvamiau and Vday, and even in Vivamis 
which was still territory of the Empire* The Alhigcnsian crusade, which 
hod ruined so many southern families* had left two powerful houses in 
the Leveling—the Pckt, and the lords of Andutt—who were allowed 
to remain after promising fidelity ami orthodoxy. Bound these two 

1 All ilifc; fiucla wliicL follow are taken from the iut] titrate [lutilUliisi in fbritrii tie* 
BUtarkmi de Fruncr, VoL *xrv b 
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FatnilieH then? existed a honk of brigand barons, poverty-stricken hot 
formidable warriors, who [Hubert their lives in quarrelling but would not 
biook foreign domination. Fetor of A thus succeeded in taking and de¬ 
molishing a large number of strongholds, and in establishing royal hviks 
here and there in Gcvaudom His struggle with Dame Tiburge, widow 
□f Bernard Petet, was famous. He was not always victorious, but he 
destroyed Jive of the castles which bad belonged to the Felet family and 
shattered their prestige. In like manner, Peter Rermond of Auduze was 
partiallv diapo^essed. Finally the towns, which bad gradually obtained 
the right of forming ^consulabT with important privileges with regard 
to administration, justice, and taxation, went back to their former in¬ 
security, At Beaucaire, For instance, the consulate was suppressed, and 
the judicial and financial privileges of the town were persistently violated. 
An outlaw, Raymond Trencavel, resolved to use the /popular discon¬ 
tent to revive the Albigensian resistance. He was the son of Raymond 
Roger, Viscount of Beziers and Carea^soune t one of Simon de Mnntfort's 
victims. Raymond Trencavel, who had lieen excommunicated ill 1227 
and deprived of his possessions, hod taken refuge at the court of the 
King of Aragon, a centre of intriguer against France, Without waiting 
for substantial support frutn the enemies of Louis IX, he appeared in 
Languedoc in 1240 with a band of exiles and of Catalan knights, 
persuaded part of the [K>pLilatInn in the senc^dudship of Carcassonne 
to espouse his cause, and seized a few places. Tim seneschal William 
of les 0 rules, the Archbishop of Narfinnae, and the Bishop of Toulouse 
organised the defence of CarcMKHine, and called for help from the Count 
of Toulouse, who however preserved a doubtful neutrality. In reality he 
was counting on Trencavd's success, but did not wish to compromise 
himself immediately- Trencavel occupied the open bottrg of CftWM* 
sonne, and 33 Catholic priests were massacred there. Rut the fortified 
vHl resisted TrencaveFa furious assaults {17 September—11 October 
1240), and he made off when he learnt that royal troops were approach¬ 
ing. Blanche of Castile, who seems at this time oiu-e more to have 
assumed control of affairs in the Midi, had entrusted a strong army 
to ai] efficient leader, the Chamberlain John of Beaumont, who was 
notorious for his brutality. Trencavel retreated across the Pyrenees. 

Many of his part bans were hanged; many old families round Carcas¬ 
sonne were deprived of their possessions* and the land passed finally to 
new owners. But the Count of Toulouse, encouraged by the King of 
Aragon, the Count of Foix, and other Pyrenean seigneurs, secretly 
pre^pured a revolt. In 1241 he negotiated with Hugh of LusigTiuii, who 
was prepared to defy Alphonse of Fuitlei^. Mean white the Inquisitors, 
at this most untimely moment, redoubled their zeal, and even attacked 
Catholics who had merely kept up relations of friendship and ueighbour- 
liness with the Cathari, Exasperation increased, and the news spread 
that the English and the barons of the west were about tn drive the 
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French hack to the lie de France. A fortnight after Henry llFs landing 
at Rovan* the two iiupusitors who hail just arrived at Avignonet 1 to 
try heretics were assassinated with their suite. It seemed as though 
the whole of the Midi was about to revolt. Raymond VII seized Nar- 
ijtmne and B&cien-L But Louis IX s victor} at Salutes demormfiaoi the 
Southerner Abandoned by the Count of Foix, and threatened by a new 
crusade which would deprive him of his possessions, on 20 October 1242 
Raymond VII sent suppliant letters to Louis IX and Blanche. Soon after 
he obtained peaces in return for a promise to observe the treaty of Paris 
and to destroy heresy within hi* dominium. The remaining strongholds* 
which served as habitual refuges for the heretics, very soon felL The 
provincial nobles were decimated and ruined* and heresy, which de¬ 
pended on them, gradually disappeared* 

The difiturbaiees whose history we have just summarised, marked alike 
the close of the A1 bigens ian resistance and the end of the dangers which 
had threatened the monarchy ever since the coalition of Rouvinos. Hence¬ 
forward Louis IX could devote himself to the salvation of his soul and 
the government of his kingdom. 

The dominant pre-occupation in St] <011 is' mind w as to lead men heaven¬ 
ward in his company. Therefore the Christian education of Ids subjects 
in every mnk nf life was his chief interest* Every evening* at bed-time, 
he prsonatlv gave religious instruction to his children. He wrote for 
their use with his own hand the which are chiefly pious 

precepts. Vincent of Beauvais, the famous author of the Speculum* tells 
us that dt I^juis charged him to give moral and religious instruction to 
"princes knights, counsellors ministers and others* who were resident at 
court or administering public aflairs elsewhere*" 3 The king liked to 
arrange sermons for the edification of his barons, for the common people, 
or even feu the dergy* lie considered thn-t there were never enough 
howto* dedicated to prayer* 14 And so," says Joiiivtlk-, "even a* the writer 
who bos written a book illuminates it with gold and azure, the said king 
illuminated his kingdom with beautiful abbeys.” One of the most perfect 
gems of Gothic art, the Samte ChapUe in Paris, was built at his order 
(1246-8) to provide a worthy abode for the relies of the Pa$smn, 
which he purchased From the needy Emperor Baldwin. tVhnt may be 
termed the social policy of St Louis w as definitely religious in character. 
When he founded in Paris the famous lay congregation of the Quin/e- 

J A kfrurtj fiitubt&l near Villerranche in Lnuragtiais, nfaiyt thirty mil«§ from 
Tokilnusa. 

1 Oh these irtm&rknbk documents nc4 Jl. F- Bdabordej be iejrte prinutif dr* Ert- 
tir. Si L<mi* <i fern JiU t BE(ItUS* aJlil die given by A. Mfltmitfj 

No. 2m. 

3 (JqdUfwud frrfjJpM ordtoua pr&tdteuturum w \ F aL i, 17 lit h p* 
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VingL% to provide an asylum for 300 blind folk 1 , when he sent succour 
to province threatened with famine, when hi* pereonidly attended the 
poor ami sick, be was applying the precepts of his religion w dh Intelli¬ 
gence and love, hut he was far from possessing any of our modem ideas. 
For this same man* still with the intention of securing his own salvation 
and that of others .shewed himself capable of cruel fanaticism* 

He indeed punished blasphemers and persecuted heretics with great 
harshness. It wad owing to his active co-operation that Popes Gregory IX 
anil Innocent IV were enabled to establish the Inquisition in France, 
whan in most countries of Europe it wji* repulsed by the secular clergy. 
And especially from 1233 onwards the persecution became systematically 
organised, and spread almost throughout France, because ot the resistance 
offered by the Cathari in the South and infection from the Albigenakn 
heresy in the Northern provinces. Lolrif and his mother defrayed the 
expenses of the i mj nisi tors, and supplied them with a guard fur their 
protection. The secular clergy had abandoned their ancient prerogative 
at the request of the Pope and the king; while councils at Beziers, Albi t 
and Tours established the tribunate of the Inquuitkm and their terrible 
secret procedure, which was to esert so sininter an influence on French 
criminal law\ The officials nf St I^ouis offered no opposition to prose* 
cut ions which enabled them, by means of confiacations tending to the 
king's advantage, to enrich the treasury and round olF the demesne. 

The prevailing credulity is shewn by the lielief accorded to Brother 
Robert, who between 1233 and ISS9 terrorised the lie dc France, 
Burgundy, Champagne, and Flanders, fie was a converted Fntarine, ami 
was therefore nicknamed the Bong nf or Bulgur. After a holocaust of 133 
heretics, or so-called here ties, who were burned before an immense throng 
at Moot-Aime in Champagne, men realised that this maniac was cun- 
demiung Orthodox and Cnthari alike; he died in prison. We have seen 
how in the Midi the Albigunskn resistance ended in the final submission 
of Itaviuond V1L But the persecution continued, and the Count of 
Toulouse helped therein, in accordance with his promise* He shewed 
great zeal. In the year of his death (1249) he burned near Agen 39 
Chilian who had recanted their errors, and whom an inquisitor would not 
have handed over to the secular arm for execution. After him came the 
greedy Alphonse of Poitiers, who married Ins daughter and took pos¬ 
session of the country'; ho Was less barbarous* but gave his support to 
prosecutions from which the king allowed him to benefit. 

Personally Louis IX would certainly not have ordered the burning of 
repentant heretics#, for one of his great desires was for cun versions, Just 
os at his abbey of Royaumant he educated Samceii children whom he 
had brought from the East* so by his generous gifts he succeeded in 

1 Ttieae wnre peer Paris folk, aud not* as told by legend, three hundred knight* 
blinded in the Crusade, L L^nmd, L& flutejM-Fiiigfji (Jfitoflirw tfc tit Soeirtf 
rMiiiMrr da Pari*, lflUO, pp. 107 *q]U 
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“ The king Justiciar" 


persuading * certain number of Jews to lie hoptie**!. But all toleration 
was foreign to his mind, and it was only’ with great difficulty that he was 
persuaded to allow the presence of Jews In his kingdom for financial 
reasons which hj* counsellors urged on him. Joinvilie tells us that he 
allowed that “very good clerks,’’ capable by their attainments of convert¬ 
ing inti dels might argue with the Jews, btit that the only possible 
attitude for a layman, if he heart! them decrying the Christian law, was 
“to plunge his sword into their bellies, as far as it would go,” 

Nowhere was the rigidity of Louis IX’a principles in the internal 
government of his kingdom more forcibly shown tlian in the exercise of 
his duties as a judge. There he applied the theory of munarchv rendered 
divine by the sacring to its full extent He regarded himself as God's 
delegate. He wyas pre-eminently the king justiciar. No doubt many of 
the events in the judicial history of Ids reign—which has scaredv Ijegun 
to be written—are manifestations of the tenacious activity of his coun¬ 
sellors sitting in the Porlement, and of the enterprising spirit shewn by 
his bailiffs and seneschals. But it seems possible to trace the king’s shore, 
which was no small one. In the first place, he liked to try- cases himself, 
according to his conscience. In several great criminal casts he imposed 
his will. He also liked to set the over-litigious on the “right and straight" 
path. Joinville depicts him at the foot of jiji oak at Vincennes, nr else 
seated in his garden in Paris, superintending the exercise of justice by 
his counsel lure, and altering the sentence when it did not please him. 
Moreover he took rare that justice should lie equal for all. Neither the 
most noble families, nor the members of his household, could expect any 
favour from him. Charles of Anjou, who was selfish and vainglorious, 
was slow to understand that the king's brother most pay his debts anil 
consider other people. Louis IX did not. spare him. 

The old liarbarou-s customs of vengeance, of private war, of judicial 
duels, horrified Ix>uis. The judicial duel was used either as a method of 
proof against a witness accused of falsehood, or a means of recourse 
against a judge appealed against for false judgment. Influenced ob¬ 
viously by Canon Law, which did not admit the duel, Ijouis IX forbade 
its use before the royal judges, lids was one cause for the enormous 
multiplication of appeals brought before the Parlcment of Paris. The 
king went still farther, when lie attacked the old right of vengeance 
which was practised by the bourgeois and the peasants im we]] ns llm 
nobles, but which had specially terrible results when it caused war 
between two great feudal families. The remedies which liad been found, 
a truce or surety between families at feud, a “pnix h partie " i.e. “peace 
between the parties,” terminating the blood-feud and accompanied by a 
penance for the guilty, all this did not content St I jams. He established, 
or at least revived, the Quamntnlne-le-ltoi, a truce of 40 days imposed 
on those of the relatives who had not taken part in the original affray. 
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Hu revised those ** pais ti partie" which did not seem to him to impose 
severe enough pen mires on the louidsiCR Finally, about Jsnuary 1258) 
he decided to forbid “fill private wars, all incendiarism, all disturbance 
mused to husbandry■" throughout his kingdom, and the carrying of anm 
was strictly prohibited* Family feuds did not absolutely cease, hut tJicy 
were effectively checked by the interdict against carrying anus; in the 
Midi, even outside the royal domain, cognisance of any infraction of 
this law was one of the cases reserved for trial at the royal courts. 

It was not enough to impose on others order and justice, and a respect 
for persons and property. St Louis realised that for the last fifty years 
the monarchy had been committing crimes of violence and injustice, alike 
in the old domain and the new. When he was on the [mint of departure 
for the Egyptian Crusade, he felt scruples over leaving unanswered the 
complainU he bail received, and he determined to entrust a mission of 
reparation to certain trustworthy men. Hence the system of circuits of 
cnqiii-ti-HTs, which began in 1247, and which, after the king returned from 
Palestine, took place every year. Be hire and after the days of St Louis, 
it sometime* happened that the King* uf Franc© sent cuiinreUun* to make 
distant circuits; but this was intended, ill the narrowest sense of the won), 
to sene the king's interests, to compel obedience from his officials, to 
make peculator* disgorge their ill-gotten gains, or to restore the tran¬ 
quillity which had been disturbed- St Louis, in his letters of January 
12+7, declared that the mission of the mquiteur* was to "receive in 
writing and to examine the grievances which may lx- brought against us 
and our ancestors, as also allegations of the injustices and exactions of 
which our tub lifts, provosts, forester*, sergeants, and their subordinates 
may have been guilty." Thus the king wished to repair the sins which 
had been committed; the inquests had a moral and religious diameter. 
Moreover, the cnquitairs were almost always Franciscan friars, especially 
at first, Gradually there were introduced among them some counsellors 
from the Court, who presided over the com missions, because it was recog¬ 
nised that the religious lacked experience and frequently allowed them- 
Bclves to be deceived. But until the end of the reign, the people regarded 
the circuits of cnquHcnrs as intended "to give justice to everyone, the 
poor as well as the rich " After the death of St Louis, the diameter 
of these missions completely changed. 

Only a small part of the depositions collected has survived. Never¬ 
theless it (ills a folio volume of the Htcucil tits Historian Je Franee. 
Sometimes we find complaints classed according to a geographical plan, 
and relating to all kinds uf subjects, often futile and trivial. Sometimes we 
find a wide inquest concerning the administration of some bailiff or provost, 
and ctenstoiially the emptiness of the accusations prove* that the official 
was an honest man. But very many abuses, violent actions, and arbitrary 
proceedings are freely denounced. This enormous mass of documents was 
not collected in vain; the rtir/ttitairs possessed must extensive powers to 
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St Louis and the dergy 


right w rongs. Moreover the statements received gave riyi to tmlomtmcqfr 
such as that of 1254 on the odiu i m $t ra t ion of haililts and seneschals. 

By mean* of the Inquests of St Louis kb letters anti ortfontmneeMi and 
other documents! we can form some idea of his attitude towards the clergy* 
the nobles* the privileged towns and the common people. 

The traditional defensive attitude of the Capetian monarchy and lay 
society towards the Church was not interrupted by St Louis. Astonish¬ 
ment. has been expressed bcenu&e so pious a king, albeit shewing the 
greatest theoretical respect towards any wearer of the tonsure, and 
exercising the greatest care in the disposal of any benefices to which he 
held the nornination, should yet have proved so energetic a “layman.*" 
He did not question either the spiritual supremacy of ttie Church* nor 
the old alliance which ijouud it to the monarchy. He only aimed at 
repressing the abuses which threatened the temporal power* and, in this 
sphere as elsewhere, he wished to preserve every one's rights. lib mother 
Blanche of Castile had set him an example. She had had violent cuiiJlicts 
with the Bishop of Beauvais, with the ^krehbbhup of Rouen* and wdth 
the masters and students of the University of Farm* whose courses were 
interrupted for two yean (1220-31). 

Joinville records interviews between the king and certain bishops about 
temporal matters. St Louis spo ke to them very sharply* and did not hesi¬ 
tate to accuse them of covetousness and disloyalty. In like mariner* the 
Inquest* prove that hia officials insisted that the clergy should shew them 
respect; thus a viguicr once condemned some monks to be fined liecause 
they had pot left their refectory nnd conic in a body to receive him. 
St Louis repressed hb ofticiab when they exceeded their powers* but did 
nut permit their legitimate authority and their independence: to be 
questioned. If they reduced to sense the goods of exconiin uni Elated persons* 
the king upheld them; he considered that in such coses the Church should 
not call for lib support. As regards jurisdiction* he preserved the same 
attitude as his grandfather Philip Augustus. As certain prelates offered 
a stubborn resistance tu the jurisdiction of the royal and scigiiorhd judges, 
mi assembly was held at St Denis in 1235,, and the king joined the borons 
in sending a protest to Pope Gregory IX against the proceedings of tlie 
clergy* 

In other circumstance* he made common cause with hb clergy against 
the Holy See, or even, towards the end of his reign* with the Holy £ee 
against jib clergy + Relations between Church and State in France as well 
aw in England* during the last three centuries of the Middle Ages* wore 
affected by the greed and favouritism of the Popes* who claimed to 
dispose of the beudice* and property of the churches* while the govern¬ 
ments did not wbb foreigners to monopolize appointment's to bbhi prica 
and abbeys nor gold to lie taken out of the kingdom. The first great 
onlonimncc proh i htting irregular a] rg mill tments to henelk-es, and thelevying 
of tajtes for the benefit of the Human Curia ^ wm fur long attributed to 
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St Louis; this pretended “Pragmatic Sanction" fa a forgen , which was 
fabricated by the councilors of Charles VII in 144I&. But in his youth 
St Louis would not have been dmndined to favour such an edict. In 
1247 the demands for money made by the Poptfl, who claimed the right 
of taxing the clergy in France to maintain the struggle with the Emperor 
Frederick, provoked a manifestation with which St Louis ^associated 
himself. Ambassadors from the king and clergy were Sent to Kmne to 
make solemn complaint that benefices were being bestowed oo foreigners, 
and that the French Church was being roblied by the Roman thrift. 
But after his crusade in Egypt and Palestine, St Louis changed his tone, 
and w m inclined to side wi th the Holy See against the clergy* He became 
bent only on the deliverance of the Holy Lind, and the conquest of 
Sicily T so ardently desired by the Popes, seemed to him the first stage of 
this deliverance. Willingly or an willingly, the clergy uf*Fraiioc had to 
puY and to borrow in support of these great schemes. 

Thus the relations of St Louis with the clergy were, as was natural, 
determined by the traditional policy of the monarchy and bjcinruiuatances. 
As regards the nobles, it is equally impossible to describe hfa attitude in 
a single phrase. As further documents ore published, and the provincial 
history better known, the impression is rendered more complex* 

Personally Louis IX was conservative, If we consider his decisions, or 
study carefully the Lift r of Joinviltc, who composed his memoirs, or at 
k^ist put the finishing touches to them, in the days of Philip the Fair and 
noted the changes that had taken place, we feel that Louis bid-a great 
idea of the sacred rights of the monarchy, but that he still adhered to 
the feudal point of view, He did not use the victories achieved by himself 
and his mother to destroy the turbulent dynasties of Britlany or Poitou, 
anti the motive force in his negotiations with the King of England was, 
as will he seen, to resume correct feudal relations with him. When he 
suppressed the judicial duel* it was only in the royal domain, IL is 
a mistake to talk of the extension in his reign of “royal cases,'" cases 
in which the royal justice, os such, reserved for itself the trial b When 
we examine the facts, it will be found that these so-called royal cases, in 
the time of St Louis, can almost all bo explained by feudal law. The 
multiplication of the “bourgeois du roi,” who escaped the law-courts of 
their feudal Ion Is, does not seem to have been systematically intended by 
Louis IX, nor by the Parlement of Paris, The king carried his respect 
for the independence of Ins boron* so far that, in 1246, he allowed those 
in the north and west, under the influence of the anti-clerical agitation 
of Frederick U, to organise a league to oppose the temporal chums and 
the excessive enrichment of the clergy and the Pope 7 ; it had a directing 

1 t'lmqtare ihc nuaJu^oiiR 11 Fleas »f the l n>wu rF m Eiiphuid. 

3 The jiiifty ill favour ef the CrttSldt 1 WHS nLm> mdi^Eiunt at seeiii|t thu Cimllkt with 
die Hoheoslftiafeji ahsoTHfip the efTorte of the Papacy. The fanr commissaries elected 
hy the limgiju were Hugh IV, Oukeef ltur^ndyj whu went to Palestine Fruin te 
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committee, subscriptions,awl statutes. For twelve years we find the Holy 
See fulminating vainly against the utatuturii’ the king was not disturbed, 
and remained neutral, lmth because he shared some of the opinions held 
by the lengucn, and because he did not feel for his nobles the meddlesome 
mistrust of a Philip Augustus or a Louis XL 
Nevertheless the nobles—even in the ancient domain, and even after 
the troubles winch wc have described had been allayed—complained and 
grumbled, and Louis' reign was not regarded as a Golden Age until later, 
in retrospect, wlivu the violent methods of his successors were being 
experienced. This was because lamia IX considered that, as supreme 
suzerain and as king, be had a right to repress injustices and brutalities 
with severity- He frequently punished barons who had executed accused 
men without a trial ur by a wrongful judgment. He attempted to slop 
tournaments, which were the favourite pastime of the nubles. His 
prohibitions of carrying anus, and of vengeance, although ill practice 
they had to be modified, caused great irritation. Hut above all t he nobles 
were exasperated by the slow, steady, imd irresistible progress of the 
monarchical ail ministration, which was assisted in its work by the king's 
brothers in their appanages. Appeal to the Curio lifgix became multi¬ 
plied; the encroachments of the baililfs and seneschals of the king and 
his brothers on seignorial jurisdictions, even when disavowed, created 
precedents which not forgotten. 

A similar picture is supplied by the documents concerning municipal 
history. In theory the alliance between the monarchy and the towns 
continued. “Preserve,” writes Louis IX in his Emdguanentt to Ids son, 
“the good town* and communes of thy kingdom in the state and in the 
franchises in which thy predecessors preserved them; and if there is aught 
to amend, amend and redress it. And keep them ill thy favour and thy 
love, for if thou art strong in the friendship and wealth of the great towns, 
thy subjects and foreigners will fear to act ill towards thee, especially thy 
ptirs and thy barons.' 1 The fidelity of the great towns of the ancient 
domain had indeed been previous during the trouble of the regency, and 
Louis IX granted many confirmations of their liberties. It is none the 
less true that it was during Ins reign that the decay of urban liberties 
begun in France. This tendency to decline was inevitable. Owing to 
economic progress, there had arisen capitalist oligarchies which had seized 
municipal power, which governed to their own advantage, kept wages low, 
and crushed the poorer people with heavy taxes. The “mediocre*" formed 
leagues, and insurrections took place, 'flic towns, unquiet and ill* 
administered, were unable to pay the heavy sums which the monarchy 
demanded from them. Ballads made by the petty bourgeois of Areas 
alwut the great defrauders and their false declarations of properties and 

I2J1, ami from 1’'I8 to 1300; I‘oU?r llauclerv, wlio iwroin ponied Louis JXm Egypt ; 
lluph of LiHiguim iiinl Uiigli of CkMUoo, Count of Siiiui-l'ul, both of whom, were 
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income have been found 1 . Then the king took serious measures* In 1262 
there appeared two unionfimiLtjf which were designed to put the king's* 
officials in n posiLuu tu know exactly the state of the towns’ finances, and 
to or^misc monarchical control; every year the municipalities were to 
be re-elected on the same day —SO October—and tins accounts for Lie 
Jft&t year were to be brought to Paris by tbe outgoing (etumhut and their 
successor* on 17 November* These ordmrumets were carried out only in 
14 France" and in Normandy, and only for some 20 years. But thus there 
begun an ailministmtive superintendence which never again darkened. 
Moreover, it did nut lead the monarchy to moderate its fiscal demands. 
The towns, faced with constantly increasing exactions, were deeply in 
debt by the end of the reign* 

(Jut-ride the Ai great towns,’ 1 the common people in the ixmrg* and 
country districts of the royal domain suffered, as is proved hy the Inquests, 
from plundering by subordinate officers, ami from fines inflicted rightly 
or wrongly by the proves La, They were rigorously held in hand, and 
bmwU were severely punished* But they were also protected, wherever 
the monarchy possessed any effective power. 

As a whole the French peasants owed to St Louis and his mother a 
period of tranquillity such as they liari not enjoyed since time immemorial: 
Therefore when they learned of Louis LVk misfortunes in the Holy Land, 
they were more deeply affected tliaii the nobler and the clergy; in 1851, 
throughout the north-east of the kingdom, the ahepberds and peasants, 
Lie U pnstouraaiix f u rose to join the king at the bidding of a visionary. 
This ^Crusade of the Pustoureaux^ ended bully; they took to pillaging 
churches and the houses of bourgeois. After much hesitation, Blanche of 
Castile derided to order its repression. She hid thought that these unfor¬ 
tunate men would redly go to deliver her son. This was not the only 
proof she gave of her sympathy with the poor. In the following year 
{1252) she went herself to deliver the pcasuiUs whom the Chapter of Notre 
Dame at Paris hail caused to be arrested wholes*Je for refusing to pay the 
tmUt\ and whom they had cruelly thrust into stiffing prism 

in order really to understand and grasp* in a deli nite and limited field, 
the attitude of the monarchy towards the various classes in the nation, it 
is well to e&xtmi ue the king's policy in Lie seneschulships of Ikaucaire and 
CaremssoiitLc, and tout of his brother Alphonse of Poitiers in the county 
of Toulouse during the last years of the reign. 

During the quarter of n century which preceded his death* Lotah IX, 
without relinquishing the repression of heresy, healed the wounds of his 
southern provinces He stiidertook the administration h hi i>el \\ with the 
help of his mother, his brother Alphonse, Lhe Parle ment of Paris, and the 
t iiqiiSfyur*. The royal seneschals and tagwr.f of Languedoc no longer 
enjoyed the dangerous independence which they IumI been granted 
during the early years of his* reign. After 1254, Lie scueseliiilh. only 
1 tt. Guy, Aihiu tie fc iia/c, IH1^ T pp, 07 nq. 
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The Midi at the end of the reign 


remained in office fur one or two years, four at the most* they were 
supervised by the cnqnitturg^ and occasionally the Parlement of Paris 
reversed their decisions as improper The imUx xenfjeatti* who helped 
them to try cases, gradually absorbed their judicial functions; he became 
the iudcjr rmibr (jugt mqgV, senior judge); he alone was allowed to 
condemn any one to imprisonment in grave causes The old custom of 
summoning the great landowners to give their opinion on the advisa¬ 
bility of exporting wheat was restored* and these small assemblies in the 
seneschalahips 1 liod sometimes to discuss other questions. And finally, by 
the famous ordmmnces of 1254 and 1259, these seneschals, so carefully 
counselled and supervised, received instructions breathing the my spirit 
of St Louis; the king was bent on forcing them to execute righteous 
judgment on preventing them from extorting money by fraudulent means, 
or making theiaxes heavier; in certain specified ease** the confiscations 
imposed under pretext of heresy were to bn cancelled; the king's officers 
were to repress vice* and to set a good example. At least in their admini¬ 
strative clauses, these ordonnanM were useful* as the rnqtntmrx could 
ensure their being carried out. 

In the county of Toulouse* Alphonse of Poiriers pursued a aim liar 
course. It is obvious Unit St Louis exercised very great influence on his 
brother, as on the rest of the fatuity. It is noteworthy that Alphonse of 
Poitiers did nut settle at Toulouse after the death of his father-in-law, 
Bavin ond VII; he lived near his brother in Paris or thereabouts* and 
accoinpaiucd him on his two Crusades. He way? a lover of red-tape* 
careful* avaricious* mid fond of prolonging business. Put the in donna am 
on administrative reform published by the two brother prove satisfac¬ 
torily by their date and thoir contents how well they agreed- The general 
results of their zwlmilustration were alike. 

Throughout Languedoc* the history of the lav and the ecclesiastical 
aristocracy at this period is only a story of decadence. The old families 
were mined; the new-comers from the North, except the Levis family, 
were of no account, I^ouis IX and Alphonse of Poitiers moderated the 
excessive real of the seneschals and bailey and curbed* not without tlifri- 
cidty\ their tendency to usurp lands, rights, and jurisdictions, even within 
the territory of bishop* mid abbots. They put a stop to t lie more scandalous 
conflicts zirising therefrom* Both of them insisted on the strict observance 
of the ordannanceM against carrying arms* and to the I jest of their ability 
they repressed the deep-rooted hahits of private war. The towns and 
country districts of the Midi began to expand and to prgeper during these 
happy days at the end of the reign. Isolds IX, even though he repressed 
the abuse of power by urban oligarchies* shewed favour to the bourgeoisie, 

1 Tint of 12311 at Iteaiicnire mdudrd tbret■ buhop*, three mbbota* three noble?, and 
tlip consuls qF smn tavtiif meeting of “prutHnimn^'' to exprx-^ lliear 

fipiiiiou on Lhe pKp^rtatJiiEi nf hflkl t£l‘[i rKH^tinmetldetl to all tbi I ailiir* 

and scao-dials by lhe of 1^4. 
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Tutoring Mine of the old liberties* fur instance reinstating the consulate 
at Nitnes, When he created the town of AigurH-Mortes* so as to have a 
port of hU own on the Mediterranean*he conferred on it great privileges, 
which attracted a crowd of immigrants (1346). CarcasMime, which hud 
been completely deserted for seven years after Trencavd'a revolt* was re- 
populated* Alphonse of Haiti era, who way more meddlesome than his 
brother, and wm in constant conflict with the town of Toulouse, was 
nevertheless a great builder of viBea nettves, hi a word, the two brothers 
pacified the Midi, The brilliant sseignorinl life of the twelfth century had 
disappeared, but the bourgeob and the peasant# regained security under 
the Capetian government. 

With those differences and distinct ions which provincial and local 
history record, but which cannot here be mentioned, France, during the 
peaceful period which ended St I^ouis 1 reign, presented as[jecUcle oforder, 
steady work, and development, 'the land was well cultivated, and the 
wastes and the forests were being put under cultivation. The economic 
and social condition of the peasants was improving; the day uf wholesale 
enfranchise incuts was dawning. The towns were developing in spite of the 
precarious condition of the municipal finances. Merchants and students 
travelled in security. Great artists, such as Peter of Montreuil, had 
brought Gothic architecture to a pitch of perfection which was never 
surpasses I. The most celebrated poem, perhajis, of the Middle Ages, the 
Roman dt la ltose t dates from this period. French prose was being created; 
wc have a model in Primate Qmnd& Chrontqm* dv Fruttct\ w hich were 
commissioned by the king. The nicy language of French writers seemed 
to the neighbouring peoples the most delightful of nll + The monarchy 
greatlv contributed to the prosperity of the nation by its wisdom, and its 
prestige gained, thereby, France and her monarchy became great at the 
same time. 

We have pointed out sonic shadows in this brilliant picture, line king 
sincerely desired to racogtibe, to reveal, to efface these. But his bailiffs 
and seneschals were often too strong For hinn The Inquests and the 
ordonnanars could not succeed in restoring the France of fiftyyears bock* 
and the ground gained by the king's servants was seldom lost. Owing to 
the very fact that Louis IX was a saint, their proceedings were even more 
dangerous to the institutions anti customs of the pa*l, for the king, the 
upright man, retained the love of his subjects; against his ow n will, and 
without losing his halo, lie profited by the abuses of power committed 
by his servants. In this reign, monarchical progress was the complex 
result of the seuictity of a revered ruler, and the patient and obstinately 
aggressive policy of the king's servants, 

* 

In foreign policy, Imuis IX was more his own master. He did not go 
to war with Christians unless; he w*ls attacked, and, when his safety was 
assured, he imposed on his cminsdtura a pacific and conciliatory policy 
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toward the Western States 44 Avoids” he wrote in his jEnmignemcntf to 
hia heir, “making war on Christiana If thou art wronged* try sundry 
mentis of seeing whether thon ennst retrieve thy rights before having re¬ 
course to arms,* On the other hand, lie organised two offensive: expeditions 
with the object of reconquering the Holy Land and converting the Infidels, 
or exterminating them if they resisted. The Crusade was his chief aim in 
foreign policy. 

He lamented the conflict between the Holy Sec and the Empire, which 
was a great ohstacit to the deliverance of Jerusalem* but he did nothing 
to weigh down the balance- To understand his attitude, he must not be 
considered from the standpoint of a Catholic of Lo-dziy. In his eyes the 
imperial power and the papal power were equally legitimate and ought 
to remain. intacL On the other hand, the independence and neutrality of 
the kingdom of France had to be maintained. He did not wish hin brother 
Robert of Artois to accept the imperial crown, offered him by Gregory IX 
(1340); but he obliged Frederick II to release the French prelates who had 
been captured at hca on their wav to the council at Home (1211 h When 
Innocent IV was in peril in Home and crowed the Alps, Louis IX did not 
offer him refuge in France, and the- Pope stopped at the frontier at Lyons, 
which was still mi imperial city. The representatives of Louis in the 
Council of Lyons lagged Hit? Fope to be conciliatory ; fur was nut 
Frederick II offering to submit to the arbitration of the Kings of France 
and England?' Innocent IV rejected all coin promise, and declared hi* 
enemy to have forfeited his kingdoms (1245 \ Loins IX remained neutral 
He might have seised the opportunity uf extending the frontiers of hi* 
kingdom beyond the Rhone. He did not seek to fish in troubled waters. The 
only ad von fage he sought from tlie Pope's critical position was to obtain 
hL Favour fur the marriage of Charles of Anjou to the heiress of Provence 
(1 MIG). But he continued to treat Frederick II amicahly. He even a] lowed 
him to issue a proclamation to the French barons, arid to correspond with 
those w ho in I£46 founded* ns we have seen, & league against the encroach¬ 
mentsof the Church. Only when Frederick li invited the leaguers to join 
him in marching on Lyons and seizing the Pope, St Louis informed 
Innocent IV that he would protect him. Frederick abandoned his plan 
(1*47)- 

Without waiting for the dose of this tragic conliict, which was by no 
means ended by the death of Frederick H (1*50)* Luuis left fur the East, 
He had ceased to count on the reconciliation uf the two advelfftrife) OT 
on their co-operation. In 1*4fi the Pope himself had given secret orders 
that tlie preaching of the expedition to the Holy Local was to be stopped 
in Germany; he was bent only on securing partisans against Frederick, 
Now r it w p as in the month of December 1*44 tliat lnui* had laki-n the 
Cross* for reasons which have been given cLewhere 5 * At the Lime when 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Khwornzmian Turks, and the victory of 
J Scv «npm r VoL v, Chap* vi Uj p. 315* 
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the Eniir Raibaji* HLindii<;dar! at Ga m become known in France, Lotus 
was in the dutches c>r malarial fever, anti hit death was expected: as *0011 
aj? he was strong enough to speak, he took the Cm**. The expedition, 
which was to he so imprudently conducted, was prepared with the greatest 
care, and at enormous coat. Heavy subsidies were demanded from the 
clergy and the towns* The town and port of Aigucs-Morte* were con¬ 
structed to ensure the ?tafe departure of tUe Keel* The bland of Cyprus 
was chosen as the Imse for supplier, and St Louis stayed there for night 
months to concentrate his army. Unfortunately, these great preparations 
were not supplemented by reliable information concerning the country 
alMiut to be invaded. Louis IX I sari decided, not without good reason, to 
attack in Im own country Ayyub, the Sul tan nf Egypt, who, as we have 
seen, could be considered the author of the defeats sustained by the 
Christians in 1244. There was, however, no exact infcfrnmtion about 
Egypt nr the Nile. The disasters of the Crusade in 121&-21 had taught 
the cnisailerH no Iihsoil^ and they were to be repeated. 

Soiling from Cyprus on 15 May 1249* Louis IX arrived at the Hamit Ha 
mouth of the Nile on 5 June, only a few days before the annual rise uf 
the river begin. Daimethi was easily taken, but it wim six months before 
the Hood abated. Meanwhile resource felled and discipline wjuied in the 
army. When the crusaders stalled to match on Cairo, and found them¬ 
selves opposed by the army of the new Sultan, TuriYn-Shiih, Ayyfibs sou, 
the signal for disobedience was given by the king's own brother, Hubert 
uf Artak. His rashness, for which he paid with his life, caused the defeat 
of Man&lrah (19 December). A halt had to lie called. The lack of fresh 
and sound food caused epidemics of scurvy and dysentery which decimated 
the army, still mercilessly harried by the Saracens, Joiuville's graphic 
account should lie read. From his jwiges it is easy to picture the atrocious 
sufferings undergone by the crusaders, and the exploits they accomplished* 
Moreover many of them were earnest I v aspiring to gain the martyr's 
crown. When Guy of CMteati-Porcien, Bishop of Soiteono, learned that 
a return to Daimcttn was inevitable, JomviCe tells us that “he, having 
a great desire to go to Goth did not wish to return to the land where he 
was bom; he spurred his steed, and attar lied the Turks -single-hnnded, 
who killed him and placed him in the company of God, in the army of 
martyr*.* 1 During this retreat, which ended in tlie capture of the army, 
Louis IX also nearly “ went to God"; ho wm suffering from dysentery 
and almost at the point of death when he was captured (5 April 1259); 
an Arab physician tended him and cured him. He displayed his usual 
energy in negotiating his release. Brutally threatened with torture by 
the counsellors of Tunm-Shah, then, when the latter was killed in a revolt 
of the Mam]Oka, threatened with death by the emirs and obliged to be 
present at the torture of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, he would not cede 
to the Sultan my of the Syrian strongholds, and refusal to take the oath 
demanded by the Emir*, wbich seemed to him impious. He Kindly obtained 
at. r 
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hi.H awn release by rentorhig DawietU, and freed the remmints of hi* army 
by the payment of ransoms 1 . He went on to Syria (May 1250) to furtify 
the strongholds which were still in Christian hand*, and remained four 
years, in spite of the appeals of hia mother and the advice of nunJ of his 
"faithful eonnsdlarsL Negotiations wi th the Tartars which bad been begun 
at Cypres were now resumed; he cherished the idle dream of converting 
them to Christianity; lit despatched the Franciscan William of Hubntipiis 
to the Great Khan, and* as before* received only an insolent invitation to 
make his submission. 

The tidings of his mother’s death (27 November 1252} ought to lure 
decided him to return to France* but he did not set sail until 24 April 
1254. Now civil war was raging in Fjandem* and Henry HI had again 
demanded from Blanche of Castile the fiefs forfeited by John Lackland, 
Opinions were rfiuch divided both in France and in England on the subject 
of the conquests of Philip Augustus and Louis VIIL In England, the 
party of the barons and the national Church wished to see the State 
relieved of the continental question, niid considered that the people should 
not be expected to make fresh sacrifices for a matter of private interest; 
but his Foitevin and Gascon counsellors ui^ed Henry HI to reclaim the 
lost fiefs* In France, the counsellors of the monarchy were bent on 
resisting this claim with energy. Ix>nis IX was inclined to follow an 
intermediate course. He did not question the lawfulness of the sentence 
of 1202;, but he admired the piety of Henry III, and w.a* moved by family 
feelings. Final I v the position seemed to him ambiguous and dangerous; 
Henry III bad retained in France only the duchy of Cayenne, but all 
ties of vassahibip had l>een severed between the two kings and Henry had 
recently concluded a treaty of alliance with the King of Castile (22 April 
1254), As soon oh be returned from Palestine, Louis IX entered on peace 
negotiations with Henry HI. They dragged out their weary length. 
Finally, urged by his barons, who were assuming fin increasingly disquieting 
attitude, Henry HI yielded. Peace wag concluded on 28 May 1258, and 
ratified at Paris in Dcrauber 1259. 

By the Treaty of Paris Henry III once more became the liegeman of 
the King of France, and renounced his claim to Normandy* Anjou* 
Toumine, Maine* mid Poitou; hut Louis IX restored to him all that he 
held in fiefs or in demesne in the dioceses of Limoges, Lahore and 
PvrigucuXi ns well as the succession to all that Alphonse of Poitiers held 
in Ageimis and Sfiintonge, to the south of the Chareiitc, should Alphonse 
die cbildle^ As lbury Ml could not obtain money from his Parliament 
for his Sicilian scheme, lie also demanded the sum necessary for the support 
of five hundred knights for two years. 

Louis IX was convinced that he had served the interests of the^Crown 
well. “He was not my man, and he enters into homage to me,"" he said 

s A *Tim of 107,100 JfjiT'rj of Toon* wp jaiiL The other half of the nm&nm wi* 
lLiivor \Kkid r uj-i till- Sarneefts viubiteii the treaty by mtijgaCtiug the -+jt:k captive, 
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in answer to all objections, A few counsellors regret led this peace, but 
we have no solid grounds for supposing that this was the general opinion 
in Prance, In like manner, the trouliadotir Soitkdlo accrued the king of 
cowardice and folly, because he did not use his rights os son of Queen 
Blanche to seiae Castile. Louis LX paid no attention to idle bluster, and 
preferred to live on good terms with his cousin Alfonso X and consolidate 
this friendship by means of marriages. On the other hand, in Languedoc, 
he wilted to settle every one's rights by concluding the treaty of Corbel! 
with the King of Aragon (11 May J25R). The Kings of Anigon had for 
long claimed suzerainty over Languedoc and the county of Toulouse, 
King James 1 renounced this claim, but still retained the troublesome 
seigniory of Montpellier* On his side Louis IX abandoned ail rights over 
Catalonia and Roussillon^ The heir tu the throne* Philip, married Isabella 
of Amgon. * 

During the years which followed his return from Syria* Louis IX 
devoted himself to the task of making pace between Christians. His 
most important achievement was in Flanders, Already in 1 248 he had 
tried to act m arbitrator in order to settle the quarrel between the two 
sons whom Margaret, Countess of Flanders, had had, by her marriage 
with Bern chard of A wanes , ami the children of her second marriage with 
William of Dam pierre; during the Crusade war Iiod broken out* and 
Margaret* rather than yield HaiiuiLilt to her son .John of Avesnes, whom 
hb« hated, had offered this county mid the guardianship of Flanders 
to Charles of Anjou. The King of the Romans, William of Holland, 
supplied John of Arcane** and the ambition of Cl varies of Anjou 
threatened to kindle a serious conflict. On his return, Louts insisted on 
acting as arbitrator (Bti [award] of Fcronne^ 21 September U£56). John 
d 1 A vesnes renounced some fiefs and became the vassal of Charles of Anjou 
for ilainaulL 

Such was the influence of the King of France that* from the north to 
the sou til, foreigners took him as judge of their differences; the King of 
Navarre and his sister; the Count of Burgundy and the Count of Chalon* 
the Duke of liar and his neighbour^., the Count of Luxembourg and the 
Duke of Lorraine* Guigues* Dauphin of Vi ennuis, and his neighbours, 
the Count of Savoy and Charles of Anjou, the inhabitant* of Lyons 
and the canons of the cathedral church* all hud recourse to him, The 
English ijapon* and Henry III entrusted to him the task of pronouncing 
on the validity of the Previsions of Oxford; the 4 Mifle of Amiens" 
{^4 January VAB±) bears the very characteristic marks of his political 
ideas. He would not admit that a king should he prevented from choos¬ 
ing his own counsellors and officials, tie annulled the Provision*, while 
ordering that old charters and customs were to be respected and all 
quarrels to be forgotten. The issue* at stake were too serious; his 
decision was nugatory', 

Louis IX* whose health was becoming more and more precarious* was 
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ill again that year* And yet he had not relinquished his Eastern plans 
and meant to execute them at last, although late. The convention re¬ 
ferring to the Sicilian expedition of Charles of Anjou was certainly in 
JiIh eye** only a stage on the way to a new Crusade* We have already 1 
seen on what conditions Charles of Anjou became the champion of the 
Papacy against the Hohcnstaufbn. Here if will be enough to shew what 
was Si Louis 1 attitude. 

The death of Frederick II had not modified his desire for preserving 
the balance of power and his respect for established rights: on his return 
from the Holy Land, he lit first remained neutral, considering Coprndin 
m the legitimate heir. But the aversion which he felt for Manfred, who 
did not hesitate to negotiate with the Muslima* and the emotion ean^d 
by the tragic events which disturbed the Eaal in 1250-61, altered 
his views. In I EG I a French man of energetic and obstinate character. 
Urban IV, became Pope: after his acceafiion he appointed to the car- 
dinakle Guy Fuulquoi and two other LOUiLseHors of St Louis; he 
gradually induced the king to regard the question of Sicily as linked 
with the pacification of Christendom ami the deliverance of the Holy 
Land. He offered the crown of Sicily to the Count of Provenee, Charles 
of Anjou, who ever since 1258 hod not ceased to intervene in the 
quarrels of the Piedmontese stigncunes, and who had i no id in file ttinlii- 
tiottH. Louis IX, greatly respected by his family, could easily have put 
an end to it all by Lis veto. Charles of Anion evidently succeeded m 
persuading him that fertile Sicily would bo a good Iwuse of supplies* 
which would facilitate the crusade, Louis IX therefore undertook the 
uegotiations, obtained from I ho Pope better conditions for his brother* 
and the convention of 15 August 1284- was in part his work. He allowed 
hih subjects to enter Charles* service in large numbers, and the Holy See 
to levy crushing Luxe* on the Church of France. 

Having become master of Sicily, which is some 90 miles from Tunisia, 
Charles of Anjou wjb evidently among thorn? who persuaded his brother 
that tlie first objective of the Crusade should lie Tunis. Louis IX ceased 
to exercise a clear judgment where the Crusade and the Muslim* were 
involved. He really believed that the JJaf^id emir Mustnnsir, who fre¬ 
quently entered into negotiations with the Christian rulers, was disposed 
for conversion. North Africa would again Ijecome a great centre of 
Christianity, Should this plan fail, Tunis, on easy prey to seize* would 
at least furnish vast resources for a fresh expedition on Egypt Conse¬ 
quently the very burdensome preparations which he had l>een making 
since lifi? for the deliverance of the Holy Lund were at the lost moment 
diverted to Barhary, On 1 July 1270, at the very height of the dog- 
days, Louis embarked. His weakness was steadily increasing. •When 
Joimille, who refilled to accompany him on this mad expedition, hade 
him farewell, the king was unable to sit on a horse, and Joinville had to 

1 *upra , Chap. vi. 
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carry him in his mm for a short distance. He was in quest of martyr¬ 
dom and he obtained it. A mallgnant fever and dysentery decimated 
his army m soon as it landed, and lie was one of the victims He died 
on August, A few hours before his death* he was heard to murmur: 
”0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem." 

Louis IX was lamented and praised throughout Christendom, and 
almost immediately there were tales of mi nicies wrought by his relics. 
He was canonised a few yean* later (1^97). From a thousand proofs of 
the pure glory which surrounded his name in the Middle Ages* we will 
quote the following vehicles and responses from an ^Office of St Louis* 
composed m the fourteenth century: 

14 Happy the kingdom governed by a king foreseeing* pious refined in 
hi* character, courageous in advemity. He used his riche* to succour the 
poor, he despised the soft things of life. He loved labour and defended 
the churches. He established the throne on justice. He caused France 
to enjoy peace. The Church owes to him her prosperity, and the whole 
of France the honour wherewith she k surrounded*" 1 

1 PuhliHhed by L Dul]*!**-, EEL% ISOa. |p|>. nqq. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS UNTIL THE 
END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

The peoples and countries of the Sctuulm avian North were I Ate id 
stepping forward into the light of history, As pirates they began to be 
kdown by the natives of Western Europe from the end of the eighth 
century* and, shortly after* foreign chronic!en give small glimpses of 
their tire urns fcances at home. But their own historical monuments do 
not date farther hack than the beginning of the tenth century* when 
court poet s began to celebrate the hemic exploit* and the proud lineage 
of their kings. Their traditional and customary laws were next put into 
writing earlier than the end of the eleventh century. Historical research 
and the collecting of traditions from the past began only in the coum 
of the twelfth century, and Nourished in the thirteenth r The result is 
that our knowledge of the firet centuries of Scandinavian evolution is 
often very uncertain and full of gaps. We are able to compile complete 
lista of the rulers of all three kingdoms from the tenth century onwards; 
but the chronology of the first kings is rather doubtful, and their real 
history is interwoven with legend. The fundamental structure of society 
in many respects is only a matter of hypdtheSLs, and we cannot clearly 
discern the development of political institution*. 

Nevertheless, there is something enthralling in the study of those olden 
time** not only because the birth of nations is always an interesting 
phenomenon* but still more because of the poetry that so deeply colours 
the life and the events of that youthful society. Here we come into con¬ 
tact with a powerful nice of state-bo SI Hers, nations endowed with a strong 
social instinct and at the same time exhibiting a force of individualism 
that makes m see the single man in his full personality. When asked 
fop their chief* the Vikings of Bolin proudly answered: “We have no 
chief, we are all equals." In the same way the sagas nf the North give 
the impression of u society made up of chiefs, uf strong and independent 
individuals, and these men are not only v%arrioni and wild barbarians, 
they are also jurists* refined poets, and artists, They are capable of 
adapting themselves to Western civilisation without surrendering their 
national character and institutions. 

At the beginning of historic times, in the course of the tenth century, 
we see the Scandinavian peoples constituting themselves as three separate 
kingdom^ ^d in that way defining themselves for ever ns three* inde¬ 
pendent nationalities. Of course, the making of those kingdoms and the 
formation of the corresponding nations was a work of long evolution; 
but we are not able to follow in detail the history of their founding" 
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Itmis of the kingdoms 

In general, we may discern the geographical condition* that made for 
the separation into the three nations. The provinces of Denmark in 
particular were knit together by the strong tie of sea-ways; but the big 
land-blocks of Norway and Sweden* divided by pithless mountain* and 
forenK might have grown up into two or three more kingdoms* were it 
not for the appearance of new forces of development 

The Scandinavian kingdoms, such as history know* them, were created 
by war* although commerce* law* and language contributed mightily to 
the result. By runic inscriptions we are taught that the Scandinavian 
language, at least as early as the ninth century, had divided into two 
separate branches* the Norwegian to the west* the Dano-Swedish to the 
south and east. Archaeological discoveries, a* well as the information 
given by King Alfred’s translation of Orosius, shew that, in the south¬ 
eastern pari of Norway* in the province of Vestfold, a centre of commerce 
was in existence from the end of the ninth century, and that from thence 
trade-routes led by sea around the whole coast of Norway t by land deep 
into the valleys of the east. Long continuous stretches of dense forest 
separated Norway from Sweden* whereas Danish and Norwegian traders 
were sailing yearly between Vestfuld and the Danish porta of the Bill tie, 
those of Schleswigoa the west and Scania on the cast. At the same time* 
another centre of commerce was arising in Upland in Sweden* also in lively 
communication with the ports of Denmark. As a result, Vestfold and 
Upland became the centres of political unity for Norway and Sweden, 
although, for a while, it seemed uncertain whether they would not rather 
join with Denmark. 

The political basis of the kingdoms as they ultimately took shape is 
to l>e discovered in a legal foundation, the binding together of groups of 
provinces around a common thing or court administered under common 
law, Just before the opening of history, we see the; whole of Denmark 
thus organised: three great law districts, the chief provinces of Norway* 
were also constituted about three law things‘ r and tn Sweden most of the 
provinces already possessed their separate laws. The constituent force 
that made its way through all the state-forming clement* of law, com¬ 
merce, language, and geography a and led on to greater kingdoms, was 
war—the struggles of conqueror kings. 

The whole period of the Migrations and the Vikings the centuries 
between a.d. 500 and 1000, is a period at once of expansion and of war¬ 
fare. This is the time when folk-chiefs rise ugainst each other, battling 
for power* and* incessantly, kingdoms are made and unmade. The age 
itself felt strongly the unity of the twu great movement* it saw going on* 
the conquests of the Vikings abroad and the building up of kingdoms 
at home. A North German scholar of the eleventh century* Adam of 
Bremen, describes the people* of those times as living in tunia regnornm 
mutathne r ejt'eurjtionc harbaromm^ About the year 900, in particular, 
the Scandinavians are vigorously engaged in founding new kingdoms, as 
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Their establishment 


well! by thuir excursions abroad ns by tfadr wars fit home. The Nor¬ 
wegians discover Iceland, whert’, in the course of half a century, lhey 
organise an aristocratic republic of conrirlerable wealth and endowed 
with high qualities of intellectual character; a little earlier they lind 
already established a small coimnodwealth in the Faroe Islands, an earldom 
in the Orkney and She) hind Inlands, n kingdom in the Hebrides and Man, 
sind other kingdoms in Ireland, particularly one at Dublin. Here they 
were compiled to fight against the Dunes whereas in England they placed 
fheuiselves at the sendee of the Danish chiefs who conquered the Danelaw. 
In France and the Netherlands, undoubtedly, the Danes were ill the 
majority amongst the Xi kings, whilst the chief wLo became the Founder 
of Normandy, Hollo* vtjlk proliahly a Norwegian* At the same time, the 
Swedes were founding the Ru^mn kingdom of Novgorod and Kiev 1 * 

The establishment of the kingdoms in Scandinavia dates from exactly 
the same period. The struggle for the union of the Danish province* 
seems to have lasted fur about two centuries, the kingdom of Denmark 
during this time being rejaeatedlv united and dissolved, until a mighty 
warrior took it firmly under Id* control. We arc able to give the ap¬ 
proximate date of the event, m we still possess the richly decorated 
runic stone on which Harold Bluctonlli (t. 9ot*-985) proudly announces 
that he was the king who won the whole of Denmark, 

In Norway, the work of uinficaikm did nut begin until the end of 
the ninth century* It won one of the \ estfold kings, I [amid Fnirhnir, 
heir to a group of provinces in the east of the country, with whom 
originated the idea of n Norwegian kingdom* He allied himself w ith the 
Earl of Thmmlheim in the north, and conquered the west; we sire still 
able to enjoy the picturesque verses by one of his skalds winch tell of 
the great battle in Hafn>Qoni [tv 900) where he struck down his last 
opponents. Thu kingdom did not remain unshaken; fur more than a 
hundred years it was a prey to rival pretenders of the line of King 
Ihirold or of the Earl of ThmurihiMin. or even to foreign conquerors. 
Rut the whole country was again united in resolute independence bv the 
saintly King Qlnf (1016-lGSSh and when his son Magnus was elected 
king in the year 1035, the kingdom of Norway was finall y established* 
The origin of the Swedish kingdom is shrouded in deeper darkness; 
for in reality we know nothing about the origins of the country. At Lhe 
beginning of historic tames we sec Swedish tcirttoiy divided between two 
relatively ardent kingdoms, Sweden (Svcaknd) proper north .of the great 
lakes* with a king seated m Upland, and Guutland (Gothland) in the 
south, possibly ruled over by an earl. But about the year 1000 we find 
the King of Sweden, the mighty Olnf the Tax-king, master of Gout land 
too, and from that time the whole country k virtually a -ingle kingdom, 
whether the union was effected by King Olaf hinuelf or bv bis renowned 
father Eric (Erik) the Victorious. 

1 S«iiif#™ T VqL ]Vj Chap. fiij. pp. 204 sqq. 
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From the beginning uf the eleventh century then* the Scandinavian 
nation" hat I established thcnudv^ a b three separate kingdoms, and it is 
precisely from that time that we notice in court poetry and in folk 
tradition the first signs of a national sdf^onsdnusneas in the form of 
mutual antagonism. There are three nation* as well as three kingdoms, 
and each of them has its own history. In recent as well a* in olden times* 
it has been usual to write their history, often with express intention, 
on separate lines; and fur a detailed account of nationn| development it 
is not pohsible to do otherwise* But in tracing the chief lines only of 
social and political history, it seems profitable, at least for the Middle 
Ages, to keep all the three nations within a common narrative, so as to 
bring into dew the essential parallels as well as the minor differences of 
their development 

It in moreover the ease that the history of the three nations from their 
very origin is so closely interwoven that it is impossible to disentangle 
their several struinLk We are told, indeed, that the ancestors of King 
Harold Fairliair, six generations earlier, arrived in Norway from Sweden; 
we know tliat he himsdf took his queen from Denmark, a fact that is 
celebrated by his court >kald, and that the son of this marriage, lung 
Eric BhHHiyHxe, married the lister of King Harold BlmfcoulJj, who, in 
his turn, adopted the sons of King Erie anil imide them hht vassals* 
On the other hand, we know that about a,Bw 1KK1 Swedish kings fora 
time inode themseht*' masters of Denmark, or at least of Southern 
Jutland, and we are told that the grandfather of Harold Bluetooth, the 
liberator irf Denmark, was of Norwegian origin. The sun of this Harold, 
the great viking, King Svein lurk beard, married ttie mother of King 
Ulaf the Tax-king of Sweden, whose daughter wa* afterwards married to 
St Okf, King of Norway* 

The relations of the three kingdoms were nevertheless not altogether 
peaceful, for if it was n duly inherent in every king to keep the peace 
at hoi irs it was no less hi* duty to go conquering abroad. During the 
tenth century we constantly find the Norwegian kings harrying Gaut- 
land and Denmark, and about the year 1001) the Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden ally themselves against Norway, King Hamid Bluetooth had 
already reckoned himself master of Norway -us well as of Denmark; now, 
in the year HKK), Norway Is for a time really conquered by Denmark. 
'Hu; growing Danish imperialism, impersonated particularly by the 
great King Canute (Knot), the conqueror of England, makes. Sweden and 
Norway turn to each oilier fur assistance, and success in war keeps swing- 
iug from lhe one side to the other. Norway is Liberated, reconquered, 
and lastly (ItiiJo) liberate*! again; mid the time arrives when the King of 
Norway even makes himself for some yews, King of Denmark, From 
about 1G50 the three kingdoms of the North are compelled to respect one 
an others independence, and from that time, Lon, prfitieal considerations 
displace the mens policy of conquest in the relationship of the kingdoms. 
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In estimating tli* absolute mid relative strength of the northern 
kingdom* at the time of their establish men t, it should be observed that 
although the main area of each country is just the same as to-day, the 
frontiers did not then follow exactly the same lines* Denmark certainly 
was, then as now t the smallest country in area, but it was much larger in 
earlier times than it is to-day. Whereas now it has an area of about 
40,000 square knu, it may be reckoned to have earn prised in those times 
at least 65 t 000 square km*; Jutland was Danish as far south as the river 
Eydcr, and cut of the Sound Denmark included the rich province of 
Scania with Ilulhtud and Blekinge, Sweden, in our times hy far the 
largest of the three countries and before the losses of a hundred years 
ago yet larger* at its establishment possessed a rather modest area that 
may be calculated at about 330,000 square knu, just a little more than 
Great Britain, nml Ireland. It bail not yet begun to win the I^ipmarks 
in the north and Finland in the cash and it was essentially a Baltic 
state, being barred from the North Sea by Denmark and Norway* and 
having but a single outlet to the west through the Guta Elf. For many 
centuries the three kingdom* met at this point, and it was a matter of 
great importance to have the mastery here, the more so as the province 
north of the river, the old Ihinrtke, now Bohuslaii, was one of the richest 
provinces of the w hole of Scandinavia. As the possessor of this province, 
Norway for a Jong time bad the upper hand, and, on the w hole, from the 
final attainment of her independence, Norway more than the other two 
countries had the appearance of a great power. It is not eajsy to make 
an exact calculation of her extent at that time, the frontiers to the 
north being extremely ill-defines!. It in possible that* as early os this, 
some of the northern Swedish provinces were considered a* part of the 
Norwegian kingdom, as they certainly were two centuries later. Bat 
then the King of Norway was the master of all the wandering tribes in 
the fur north* those peoples that the Norwegians themselves called by 
the name of Finds, now generally referred to its Lapps, Thus Norway 
from its origin was the only Scandinavian country that hod as its sub¬ 
jects people of auulhcr race* and we know that from the eleventh century 
the limit of the Norwegian kingdom was act as far m the eastern point 
of the Kola Peninsula. Taking all this into consideration, the area 
of Norway at that time may tie estimated at considerably more than 
400,000 square km- It was also an important feature in the character 
of the Norwegian kingdom that it, alone of the Scandinavian countries, 
pci^c^cd colonies beyond the sea; for, during the reign of Olaf the Saint, 
the chiefs of the Faroe Islands and the Earl of the Orkneys and Shetland* 
had accepted the dominion of Norway. 

The one purely Scniidinavian country that still lav outside th§ three 
kingdoms was tile run]mot]wealth of Iceland: hut its inhabitants knew 
perfectly well that they \md come from Norwegian stock. In Norway 
they had the rights of natives; with Norway they Imd their chief com- 
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mem; their literature exercised a strong influence upon Norwegian 
civilisation; and,, lastly, they acknowledged the dominion of the King 
of Norway* Farther away, the .small Norwegian colony of Greenland, 
struggling for life on a narrow coast-line between ice and sea, wits of 
little importance to Scandinavian society as a whole* 

What Iuls been said here about the amis of the three kingdoms docs 
not give a true impression of their intrinsic strength* Indeed* the great 
forests* mountains* and heaths of Norway and Sweden verv materially 
diminished their inhabitable territory. There are many indications that, 
from the Viking age and during the central es that folio wed it* much 
ncw r land was cleared and cultivated in Norwegian and Swedish woods, 
But there ir no doubt that little Denmark, w ith its fertile plains, especi¬ 
ally in the eastern produces, outnumbered in population the other two 
kingdoms* It is not possible to give approximate figures for the eleventh 
century, except by a guess fram very uncertain material* but even a 
conjectural estimate may sene to indicate the read strength of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms at that time* Norway, the largest in area, nrny 
have possessed about £00,000 inhabitant^ exclusive of some £5,000 upon 
the western islands* whilst about 50,000 Norwegians lived in Iceland, 
In Sweden, the population may be reckoned at about 500*000, in Den¬ 
mark certainly at more than 500,000. From these figures Denmark 
easily appear* as the greatest power in the north* all the more m its 
population was concentrated in a relatively small area* and while Norway 
anil Iceland produced the highest work In literature at that period* 
Denmark undoubtedly stood foremost in political evolution* 

Tile Migrations and the age of the Vikings hod meant for the Scandi¬ 
navian |ieoples a period of great activity in intellect and thought. At 
first from the south* later from the west, new ferments of religion and 
ark hail spread to the north anti given anew physiognomy to the Scandi¬ 
navian civilisation, certainly to that of the upper classes. Their artistic 
imagination was stimulated by the animal ornamentation which their 
natural joy of embel fish meat took hold of mid transformed Into a true 
uatioiiEil art; entangled limbs and wings and heads of imaginary bouts 
began to appear upon the hitherto plain sides of weapons or tools, and 
uu trinkets. Undoubtedly there was something of magic in this decora¬ 
tive art; for instance, when the Scandinavians adorned the stems of their 
ships with & dragon's head* they certainly did it in order to frighten 
away the protecting spirits of their enemies.* and therefore it was for¬ 
bidden to sail along the shore of one's own country with the prow-he&d 
exposed* so ns not to frighten the home spirits. Other elements* too, of 
foreign civilisation here entered into the great realm of religion* So t when 
their letter? w p ere modelled on the Greek and Latin alphabets, for many 
centuries these rune* were only used os instruments of magic* and the 
writing of them was an occult art. Chi the other hand, during thus* 
age** religion itself rose from mere magic and mi Lure-cult up to higher 
ca. xj* 
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IfifeLs uf belief in more hum an gods; the myths begun to break off from 
mere cult and transformed thcm*dves into pure poetry. The result of 
this process we only know from the series of Norwegian songs, chiefly 
composed in the tenth century* which have come clown to us under the 
name of the Edda. In contrast to the old Anglo-Saxon and German 
epir^ these are brief lays, composed in short strophes, of an impressionistic* 
vividly dramatic art which makes them more congenial to modem taste; 
there k in these verses at once concentrated energy and exquisite refine¬ 
ment. Along with the mythic songs about the gods, the JSdda contains 
aiiulher series of lays about heroes and heroic deeds, and as the themes 
of these hern-song* are mostly taken from the German tradition* of the 
Ni belongs* the influence from abroad in plainly manifest: but in this case, 
too, the form is throughout indc pen dent, truly national, in full accordance 
with the energetic strophes that we know from the contemporary poems 
aland the kings and lheir bottle*. 

The JEditu songs in the Nora language are the highest product of the 
heathen civilisation of Scandinavia, and even they are engendered by the 
L-nllahanition of native and foreign forces. Soon after, foreign civilisation 
won a still greater victory in Scandinavian spiritual, mural, and even 
r**aal life, by the introduction of Christianity. German monks had come 
to preach the Gospel in Denmark and Sweden a* early os the beginning 
of Ujc ninth century; since tliat time. Vikings and merchants had 
spread the knowledge uf the Christian faith through their countries; the 
Viking states in England, Ireland, and France had at an early date to 
accept Christianity. The new national king* estahliilved it sit home, 
Harold illuetooth made Denmark a Christian kingdom in the middle of 
the tenth century; this wzls the natural result of the elevation of the 
country to membership of European society and civilisation, and the 
royal power sufficed to effect ti conversion without arousing serious oppo¬ 
sition, In Sweden also the change from heathendom to Christianity mils 
relatively easy. Here, Olof the Tax-king settled the matter about the 
year 1000, and pcriiaps it was not a mere coincidence that the daughter* 
realm in the east, 1 he Russian kingdom, just at that time was Christianised 
from By^ntium; the Great Prince Yaroslav married a daughter of 
King OM In Norway, the struggle of heathendom was short, hut 
dramatic; corning from England, King OJnf Trvgvesun {3JIp>-1Q00) forced 
Christianity upon the chiefs and the people by the sword, and he came 
to live in folk-lore as the great vanquisher of ghosts and trolls. 

Dramatically enough* hut in quite another way, Christianity triumphed 
In Ireland- When a Christian party formed itself there mid stood in 
arms against the heathen party in the general ttung (1000), so that the 
commonwealth was on the point of breaking up, the heathen Jaw man 
declared Christianity to be the common law of all Icelander** hut on 
conditiun that the right of secret sacrifices to the heathen gods should be 
retained* Obviously Christianity was everywhere accepted from merely 
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worldly considerations and of cum-sc the old folk superstitions the magic 
arts nod custom*, were kept oli ve. Hut later oil the heathen myths vanished 
ljeforc the light of the Gospel; the religion of the Scandinavian peoples 
passed to a still higher level* and real Christian ardour began to animate 
life as well as poetry. 

The religion and the poetry of the Eddie lays evidently belong to an 
upper class and not to the common people. One of the songs gives a 
poetic paraphrase of the organisation of society* and here we meet with 
a leisured daw which maintains the higher civilisation, while slaves and 
peasants are compelled to do the hard work* In recent times there have 
been contending opinion* about the social conditions amongst the old 
Scandinavian peoples, and for want of source* we are reduced to making 
inference* from rather vague indications. Nor is there any certainty that 
the conditions were the same everywhere; in many respects we know 
that they were not. The whole population was rural; it is more than 
doubtful whether there was, at some two or three market-places, jiossiblv 
a small settled town-population. The people lived by fanning* in the 
forests of Sweden and Norway supplemented by hunting* on the coast* 
by fishing. In Denmark and moat of Sweden* the forming was carried on 
by village communities; in Norway and Iceland, each man had his indi¬ 
vidual farm. In both cases, individual ownership was only in einhrvo; 
the virtual owner of the land was the family or the kindred, and the 
head of the household had no right of alienating any part of the farm. 
The first encroachment upon this family right enine through the Canon 
Iaw; but already before the introduction uf Christianity there hail 
appeared a tendency towards economic individualism in connexion with 
the aristocratic development of society. 

It seem* to 1 m: l>cyoiid doubt that in the whole uf Scandinavia* from 
the Viking age onwards* the aristocracy made an immense advance; war 
aa well as commerce brought wealth into single hands, and so there grew 
up a class of estate-owners. From olden times there existed the great 
difference between dave* and freemen; hut the class of slaves never 
seems to have been very numerous in the Scandinavian countries and 
the freeman always liad to work on hit farm. Now arose a new class- 
difference of more far-reaching consequences: a landed nobility formed 
■b®lf above the common farmers* and these to a great extent became 
the lmsedialders of the noble proprietors. This development did not 
go on evenly in all parts of the three countries; in some parts, par¬ 
ticularly in the forest lands of eastern Norway and northern Sweden, 
it w«s counteracted by individual clearing on the waste lands. Hot, 
whether si only or fast, the aristocratic tendency asserted itself every¬ 
where -and could not lie .stopped. It must be noticed t however* that 
the peasant class did not lose their liberty with their property; they 
remained freemen* and as such they still were the typical basis of 
society, 
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Every free farmer, whether copyholder or fretliuiUltir, had the right or 
even the duty of attending the court of hi* district, the thing or ntthing* 
when? the law was proclaimed and cases were tried* Formally, we might 
speak of a democracy, and the force of traditional law and general 
Opinion was irresistible; but, even by virtue of law and opinion* the 
people found it natural to follow' their chief, and insensibly their right 
of judging became a right of assent. At first, it was the law that spoke 
through the lawman; later it was the chief, the guardian of the law. 

The class of landed proprietory that in this way took hold of politi¬ 
cal as well as economic power, from its very origin and for a couple of 
centuries after, was throughout a rund aristocracy. In the history of 
Scandinavian political orgiinisatioii, it is a very impoitant faet that, long 
after the establishment of united kingdoms, the effective political life of 
the people was restricted to territories of a much smaller extent. The 
spiriL of society and law 1 asserted itself most strongly inside the circle of 
the parish, in the hundred or /rmrJ, where all were bound together by 
economic and social interests. Above the herod* the kind or the 

county, united wider circles of the people for legal purposes* but in 
Sweden, the judicial organisation did not in fact go farther than this, 
and here the kingdom remained divided into not less than sixteen sepamte 
law-districts or lands. It w j as not until the fourteenth century that unity 
of law was established for the Swedish kingdom. 

In Denmark and Norway, the unification had already reached a higher 
level before the establishment of the kingdom. From the beginning of his¬ 
toric times* we find Denmark organised in only three law-districts, Scania* 
SealnniL anti Jutland; but, curiously enough, this division of the country 
was kept in existence until the end of the seventeenth century, and the 
special Jutland law, indeed, was in force in southern Jut land even until 
the year 1000. In Norway, from the eleventh century* partly through 
the concurrence of the kings* the whole country was organised in five 
law-districts, two in the east, one in the west, and two in the north, the 
last two however fallowing the same law; here complete unity of law 
was established as early as the thirteenth century. But notwithstandiug 
such unity of law, there did not exist in any one of the three kingdoms 
a popular court of a wider circuit than the circumscribed no 

nationa] organisation of the people was railed into life by the king. 
Only the little commonwealth of Iceland was n living unity, and iti 
nttking* or general court, established in the year 9S0, U to-day beyond 
com pari son the oldest national assembly of the world. 

Of course* the aristocracy did not feel restricted in this way to local 
activity; indeed, it may be said that the consummation of the kingdom 
was partially prepartal by the family alliances of the county aristocracy 
from the several parts of rack country. Nevertheless it remained e*senti- 
ally hound to its county sphere, where it was wonomieally rooted, and 
ot]]y through its service to the king was it an instrument of national 
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administration Indeed, in those times* the king might truly say: “L'Etat, 
e'est max™ He wa* from the first the only national institution, Mia power 
was founded upon the sword and conquest, and his original aim did not 
go further than that of the Vikings, the winning of honour and wealth. 
But tiie acquisition of power itaelf had its consequences; in order to 
preserve it, it was necessary to have it organised* and, quite naturally, 
the kingship became an economic* military, administrative, and lastly 
even a spiritual power in the national life. 

It must be confessed tluU we rally know very little about the exact 
organisation of the oldest state institutions of the Scandinavian king¬ 
doms, Some fuels, however, stand out with relative clearness. It is 
certain that the king obtained his chief income from his patrimonial 
estates, increased by those he confiscated from his opponents by conquest. 
Wo happen to have contemporary evidence that the first King of Norway, 
Harold Fnirhair, came from Vostfold in eastern Norway, and was in 
possession of large royal domains in, the western part of the country* 
lint the king could not be content to live only on his private income; 
he was surrounded by a numerous guard that asked for board and valuable 
gift-*, and he bad to contrive that all Ins subjects should assist in the 
maintenance of liis power. 

In this connexion it is remarkable that the fir*t king whom we cer¬ 
tainly know to have reigned over the whole of Sweden is given the 
sobriquet of Tux-king. The Scandinavian word here translated by tax 
(tbit* English m>t) originally had the meaning of contribution or grant; 
we may combine this with the name of the oldest tax in Denmark, the 
ifiucl or ambiance* and we see the origin of the tux in an old Norwegian 
custom, culled vrhlti^ a word that means giant or entertainment or for, 
ils the oise may [>c + From olden we see the king, in typical 

medieval fiLshion, patoing from one of his estates to another* every where 
biking his veissk i; he Imd to receive nil hi;- income in kind* as monev was 
extremely scarce* and so lie had to come and seek his dues himself, 
instead of having them wot into a central treasury; in fact* lie had to 
eat them on the spat, and when he received lib entertainment at his own 
farm, it seems to have been the custom for the steward of that domain 
at the name time to demand assistance in kind from the whole surrounding 
district* Thb was the basis of the earliest taxation 1 . 

rben the king had his natural task as the defender of jjeaee at home 
and on the frontier, and from the duty arose a power* Law and justice 
were ad ministere d by the popular court, but the king bud to see that 
tlia judgment was executed, and therefore he received a fixed pjirt of 
the fine that was the regular redemption of the guilty. It appears as 
if* in this arrangement* the king of tile realm was the heir of the county 
kings; at any rate, through the collection of the law-fines by his servants, 

E Th* ****** thus eams^mA&A In Ifio feudal tight kamm m aibqrgtttia, which in 
England decayed into p 
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he was ft steadily working factor in the social life of his subjects and 
made himself more effective in this way than by any other means. On 
the other hand* the establishment of the complete kingdom seems to 
have been the occasion for an increase of the royal power in the same 
sphere, the new king imposing upon his subjects a special and heavy line 
for disobedience to royal commands. 

For the security of bis person and for the general administration of 
the country* it sufficed for the king to retain a household guard, which 
was called by the Anglo-Saxon name Mrd r Hut when the kingdom was 
menaced by foreign war, it was necessary to set up a stronger defensive 
force, and for war purposes the king lied to organise a military service 
of the people. Hem again, the king of the realm was able to take 
over an inheritance from the old county-kingdoms, namely, the institu- 
tina of tedang. Originally this institution was developed in Denmark* 
perhaps as early as the sixth century. From its origin it was, and if 
always remained, an organisation for war by sea, since only by sea could 
troop movements be undertaken* and even war by land was nothing but 
ravaging the coast The tridmtg, then* was the conscription of mariners* 
both as rowem and os warriors, and the organisation of it consisted in 
the division of the Country into ship-districts, each of which fund died 
one warship with the necessary crew. From Denmark, this system very 
early spread to Gnu timid {Gothland) and to south-eastern Norway, 
where Danish Lings ruled about the year H0Q. Very early also wc find it 
in Swedish Upland, where the name of Roxlag^ i.r. rowing-law district, 
seems to bear witness to iLs existence from the ninth century and is 
supposed to be the origin of the national name of Rustiam At the 
same time, the custom was adopted in England, and the Norwegian 
kings of the tenth century established it for nil the coast-lanck of their 
country. In this way the king of each Scandinavian land obtained a 
navy at Ids di spiral, and the kingdom an:paired a military organisation 
of a national character. As the royal power was i^sentially a military 
power, it was very fitting that the Hist national institution created by the 
king should be military also. 

Brides the king, there came into existence another national power, 
the Church. It is indeed a remarkable coincidence that, in the Scandi¬ 
navian countries, the introduction of Christianity and the establishment 
of a national Church were contemporary with the final victory of the 
national kingship and were even brought about by the victorious kings. 
This fact strongly points to the conclusion that the struggle for national 
unity must have been influenced by foreign ideas and models; but the 
Christian Church is the only institution tluit may be regarded as u foreign 
product- Christianity not only meant a new spiritual and moral life: 
still more, it was u fact of social importance. Heathen religion at its 
height did not reach beyond n more or less narrow local worship, evi¬ 
dently somewhat different in different places* Willi Christianity there 
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canto unity of religion and, at the same time, unity of fwieniastical 
organisation. 

The Catholic conception, which of course was current in the northern 
countries as well as elsewhere in Europe, was not tliAt of a national Church 
but of a wwld-ChurcL But, as a matter of fact, the Church powerfully 
helped to organise the peoples as nations. The fir&t laws that were really 
national lawn were those regulating Christianity and the duties of the 
people in respect to the clergy and churches; and, from the first, the Church 
of each countiy was ad in mistered by bishop* who were in the direct service 
of the king, By jMipnl bulk of the tenth century, the German Arch¬ 
bishop of Hamburg, residing at Bremen, was installed as the ecclesiastical 
ruler of the whole Scandinavian Norths but he met with great difficulties 
in trying to establish his power in this part of his province, and never 
succeeded in making it a solid fact. The political dissensions of the three 
kingdoms seriously affected their ecclesiastical relations; when one king¬ 
dom adhered Lo the Hamburg metropolitan, at least one other was 
almost certain to hold aloof and to look to England for its ecclesiastical 
ItktlflfUL 

The ambitious Archbishop Adalbert (1043-1073) made great exertions 
to obtain an effective acknowledgment from all the northern countries 
and, indeed, went far toward his goal; but when his emissaries came to 
the Norwegian king Harold Hardradi (the Hard ruler, 1047-1006)* who 
had formerly been in the service of the Byzantine Emperors and was 
dominated by autocratic ideas, the king wrathful ly turned the men a wav 
from his p re se nce, crying that he knew of iso other archbishop or lord 
in Norway except Harold alone. In thU outburst we see the primitive 
expression of nut ion til ^elf-uss^rtioii even in ecclesiastical matters, just 
an the court poets of King Harold were eager tu celebrate Norwegian 
bravery as contrasted with the cowardice of the neighbour nations. Thus 
in each country the Church was felt to be a nulional institution, and 
this feeling was strengthened by the canonisation of national saints, who 
gathered around them the faith and the veneration of the people; they 
were elevated into symbols of national organisation, both political and 
ecclesiastical, and they could be issued in this way localise they were taken 
from amongst the kings of the country. 

The national character of ibis saint-making dearly appears in the 
history of the first and mast important of them. King Oiaf of Norway* 
At the moment when England wm in revolt against her Danish con¬ 
querors, be succeeded in liberating hi> country from Dan ash dominion 
(101(i) ami made himself king of the whole country as well as of the 
Western islands; and lie became the real organiser of tlie kingdom and 
the Church of Norway* But after twelve years of bard lighting he had to 
flee before the overwhelming power of King Canute (Kiint) the Great, 
who bad won over the chiefs of the country by golden promise*, and, 
when Olaf came to recontjucr his kingdom with Swedish assistance, he 
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fell beneath the weapons of his fellow-countrymen in the battle of Stiklo- 
stad (29 July 1030). The new Danish dominion, however, did not prove 
as beneficent as hud been promised* and, whether the cause was the impo¬ 
sition of new taxes nr merely bad years by hind and .sea, the Norwegians 
grew discontented. The first sign of national opposition was the recog¬ 
nition of King Glaf as martyr imd saint in the year following his death, 
and a church was built for his relics at the town of Nidarua The cult 
of St Glaf quickly spread over the w hole of Norway and even beyond 
the frontier*; he even became a national saint in Sweden; he was 
venerated in Denmark, and churches were built in his honour across the 
Baltic and in England, But to the people of Norway he was more than 
a saint, be became a national hero, attracting to himself the popular 
legends originally formed round the first King Glaf and the heathen god 
Thor* Everywhere in the country people told of his fight* with the trolls 
or nhenved the holy fountain', which he had caused to break forth, and* 
at the same time, he was the eternal king of the country. His burial* 
church at _N it lams gave the nation a spiritual centre; in his name kin^s 
and bishop* fought for the power of State and Church, and the custmuary 
laws of Norway were hallowed as St OlaCa laws. 

In Denmark, half a century Inter* one of the kings became a rnartvr* 
not of national independence but of national organisation. For some 
year* after the death of Canute { limit) the Great, Denmark lay under 
the rule of the Norwegian king Magnus the Good, the son of St Glaf; 
but after his death (1047) Canute* sisters son, Sveiu Estridson, suc¬ 
ceeded in defending the independence of Denmark against the attacks 
of King Harold Hard nidi T and he was the founder of a new' Danish 
dynasty. Five of his sons one after the other, followed him upon the 
throne, and now the organisation of government was seriously taken in 
hand. The first of the m of Svein r King Harold Whetstone (1074- 
1080) t is mentioned a* a reformer of the mmliinl law, and he accomplished 
an extension of governmental activity in the control of the coinage. 
The next king, Canute, pushed forward more vigorously, and conse- 
q neatly came into open conflict with his subject#. He wonted to create 
a fixed system of taxation as well for state purposes as for the main¬ 
tenance of the Church; he imputed heavy services upon the peasants, 
demanded a poll-tax of the whole people* and required everyone to pay 
tithes to the clergy. All this was felt a* slavery by the people; a rebel¬ 
lion broke out, mid King Canute was killed before the altar of the church 
where he had sought safety (10 July 1036), But the years that follow ed 
wctc marked by such dearth that his successor. King Glaf, was nick¬ 
named Hunger, and the clergy did not omit to persuade the people that 
thia was the judgment of God because of their rebellion. After a few 
■k eai> King Canute wag recognised as a saint and even canonised by 
the Pope, and hi* second successor* King Eric the Ewrgood (1095^ 
1103), was able to enforce the tithe. Thus the people grew accustomed 
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to pay rtguliif taxes, and the martyrdom of St Canute was a gain to the 
State as well us to the Church, 

By this time the Scandinavian ('hunches were beginning to develop 
into separate organisations independent of the State* it should be noticed 
that this development did not proceed in opposition to the government; 
on the contrary, it was directly favoured by the kings. As a general 
rule, we have to'acknowledge that the Church took charge of social tasks 
that the king was us yet unable to undertake, and, while the State power 
was still relatively weak, there could bo no question of a general opposi¬ 
tion between Chinch and State. It was St Canute himself who granted 
to the Church of Denmark an independent jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and his father, King Svein Estridseu, had already begun to 
agitate the question of a separate Scandinavian metropolitan. In Den* 
mark, we lind the whole country organised in dioceses, eight in number, 
at least us early ns the reign of Svein (10+7-1074), and soon the Other 
Scandinavian countries followed its example. The commonwealth of 
Iceland got its first fixed bishop's nee in the year 1056, its second exactly 
half-a-century later, In Norway, King Olaf the PeaCC-king (1067-109W) 
organised four bishopric* with fixed sees; in Sweden, we find live bishoprics 
firmly established before the year 1130, probably owing to the action 
nf King Inge StenkiKsoa. The second Icelandic bishop induced the 
oUhing to Adopt the tithe in the year 101)7; it was introduced into 
Norway by King Sigurd, ‘the pilgrim to Jerusalem,’ shortly after 1110; 
and possibly at the stiine time King luge established it in Sweden. 

After the fotiiidation of bishoprics and the introduction of tithes, the 
Church was far better equipped than liefore for acquiring land and 
wealth, and, from the beginning of the twelfth century, it won a steadily 
stronger economic basts fur its social and moral activity. At the same 
time, the religious and ecclesiastical movements of 1A estem Europe 
spread vigorously into the northern countries and introduced strung 
forces into their church life; pilgrims and crusaders departed for the 
Holy Land, missionaries set nut tu work amongst the neigh In nil 1 mg 
heathen, moiuwteriis were founded on every side. The effect was iwo* 
fold: the northern Churches became more intimately connected with the 
whole Catholic Church of Europe, and at the same time their national 
position grew stronger. The kings were still leading in the movement, 
mid it was the work of King Eric the Evergnod to organise the whole 
of Scandinavia into an independent ecclesiastical province. He went in 
person to Rome to obtain the jmjwil authorisation, and the first Scandi¬ 
navian archbishop was consecrated at Lund ill Scania in the year 

11W. 

But* national politics as well as ecclesiastical development soon de¬ 
manded a division of the province; the Cistercian revival made for a 
more effective supervision of the actions of the clergy, and the bishops 
of Norway united with the kings in asking from the Pope a national 
int, ii. 
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archbishop. In the year 1152 the Englishman Nicholas Breakspcare 
(later Pope Hadrian IV) arrived in Norway as a papal legate,and an arch¬ 
bishop was installed at Nidaros as metropolitan of eleven dioceses, five 
in Norway and six in the western islands. Some years Inter, in llfti, 
Sweden obtained an archbishop of her own at Upsaia, and about the 
same time one of the Swedish kings, Eric, who had been recently 
(lti May 1160) killed in civil war, was elevated to the position of the 
national saint. Thus each of the Scandinavian kingdoms bud acquired 
complete national organisation of its Church, and contemporary with the 
establishment of national archbishoprics in Norway and Sweden was the 
acknowledgment of Independent ecclesiastical jurisdiction—in other 
words, the elevation of the clergy into a separate order of the nation. 
In all the three countries, the papal acceptance of the new organisation 
wits accompanied by the demand for a special Ronie-scot, the Peter’s 
pence, by which the people were more firmly tied to the mother Church, 
and also learned the habit of paying taxes in money. 

The progressive organisation of State and Church necessarily reacted 
upon the social relations of the people, Thu chief task of kings and 
clergy was to institute peace and law among lhe subjects; the clergy 
introducing into the new provinces of the Church the general Christian 
penitential regulations, ami the kings enforcing the national penal laws. 
In contemporary poems, St Olaf is praised because he used his kinglv 
power to mutilate thieves and decapitate vikings. In this way protecting 
the property of men. and we hear a si range note from those fighting 
times: “now," says the poet, “the subjects rejoice at pence," The chief 
theme of the court poet* hod been bsitlles and victories of their kings; 
but from this time onward again and again the poems are full of the 
word “law." 

Evidence of the growing importance of public law is to be found in 
the fact that the laws were put in writing. The oldest trustworthy notice 
of ail enterprise of this kind comes from the commonwealth of Iceland, 
the land of jurists ami lawsuits. In the year 1117, the i ill king derided to 
introduce n commission of jurisconsult- fur the recording and the reform 
of the laws of the country', and in the next year their completed work 
was presented to the a!thing which gave its consent by a majority. In 
the other Scandinavian countries, the compiling of law-books was mainly 
a private enterprise, undertaken by the law-men of the provinces (os in 
Norway and Sweden) or by other lawyers. The Norwegian provincial 
laws seem to have been put into writing as early as the end of the 
eleventh century, during the reign of Olaf the Peace-king- but they 
have not come down to ns in a form older than the end of the twelfth 
century. The oldest Danish law-ljooks still preserved are dated from 
about 1200, although they are evidently founded upon an earlier work; 
the Swedish provincial laws were only arranged Olid written in the course 
of llic thirteenth century. 
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All these laws without exception indicate a change in the structure of 
society compared with earlier times. Originally, the strength of society 
lay id the kindred* the union of a wide range of kinsmen, and the earlier 
laws still shew m each individual protected "i rights by his kindred* 
The kinsmen may swear him free of a crime* they participate in paying his 
fines as well as in demanding damages due to him* they hare a right of 
pre-emption upon his land in case he is obliged to give it up. Hut, at 
the time of the law-books* we observe a decline of the kindred; its range 
has been decidedly narrowed* Behind the laws we catch glimpse* of an 
epoch when kinship to the tenth and even to the fifteenth degree had a 
social meaning; in the laws themselves the really elective kinship ap¬ 
pears restricted to the nearest kinsmen, the cousins and *ccond-cousins + 
or even to what is virtually the family household, Thi* development is 
must conspicuous in the economic field; landed property ba* become a 
family estate instead of a possession of the kindred. But even in the 
matter of social security, the individual has lost many of his former con¬ 
nexions There were several causes for this change: the migrations of 
the Viking age had helped to dissolve and dislodge the kindreds; still 
more important was the effect of the increase of Aristocracy, the people 
gathering around a chief who undertook their protection; in economic 
relations, the advance of the Canon Law tended to make property more 
of a personal matter than before. But the essential fact was the displacing 
of the kindred by the new social fortes, particularly the State and its 
representatives. 

Meanwhile, there is to he noticed an intermediate form of organisation, 
taking up the to*k of social protection in an epoch when the kindred lind 
loosened its hold upon the individual and the State was Hot yet able fully 
to replace it. This organisation was the gild. There has been a good 
deal of dispute aliout the origin and antiquity of the Scandinavian gilds, 
whether they have grown from a foreign or a domestic toot. The dis¬ 
cussion of the question lias certainly shewn that there are some quite 
important national elements in the institution* just as the word itself is 
genuine Scandinavian. Nevertheless, it is n well-established fact that the 
typical perfect gild is older in the Netherlands and in England tinea in 
the Scandinavian countries, and that the first-known Scandinavian gild 
in found among the Danes; in England early in the eleventh century. 
Later in the century we find gilds in Norway and Sweden, and from the 
beginning of the twelfth century in Denmark ns well. Everywhere they 
ore plainly Christian organisations, in Norway often dedicated to St Obif t 
in Denmark to St Canute, and their aim is to gather the neighbours 
together for economic and legal protection! They flourished for a couple 
of centuries and, during this time, performed a task that, to its full 
extent* was as yet above the power of the State. Hut it is unmistak¬ 
able that the chief tendency of evolution was the steady strengthening 
of State power. 
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Till! ascendancy of the Shite found its expression in external politic 
ftl&o; the viking raids wen? replaced by the wars of the kings. The first 
King of Norway, Harold Fairhair, even formed an alliance with King 
ActheUtan of England for subduing the vikings and one of kb sons, 
Hakon, who afterwards became King of Norway and extended the system 
of Mdang there for the defence of the country , was known to posterity 
as the *-foster-son of AelheIshm J ri The Danish kings, on the contrary, 
made themselves leaders of the viking hosts; Svein Fork heart! and Canute 
the Great even conquered the whole of England- Seeing the irresistible 
strength of Denmark in this direction, it is strange to notice itw weak- 
ness towards the south; the Danish kings had more than once tu bow- to 
the lordship of the Germanic Emperors and the Wenduh pirates were 
never prevented from raiding the Danish coasts Thin was evidently 
one of the causa? which made Svein Estridson and his son* give up their 
plans for re-conquering England; these plans were, however, inherited by 
the Norwegian kings, Magnus the Good and Harold Hmdradi -but resulted 
only in the fall of King Harold at Siam font Bridge (25 September 
1066 k 

After the conquebt of England by Norman dukes who traced their 
lineage buck to Norwegian and Danish vikings, the hostile relations with 
England came to m end Denmark turned against the W ends and ex¬ 
panded its territory towards the Kibe and south of the Ikllit. Norway 
re -enforced its dominion over the western islands* mid King Magnus 
llaieJeg (1093-1103), so named from hr- Scottish dress, determined to 
conquer the rest of the Norwegian colonies of the West. His lighting 
prowess made him live in Gaelic folk-songs until recent times as King 
Manus with the lion, and he succeeded in making Man and the Hebrides 
a part of the Norwegian kingdom; but in Ireland he met his death, 
miA his enterprise only prepared the way for the Norman conquest of 
the island. 

During hi* reign there was held a three kings' meeting at the junc¬ 
tion of the frontiers of the three Scandinavian kingdom*, in the town of 
Kcmungalidla, Le. the Kings' Landing-place. Thither came Eric the Ever- 
good of Denmark, Inge of Sweden, and Magnus Bareleg of Norway, and 
the Norwegian *aga has preserved the popular talk that never were seen 
more chieftilinlike men, King Inge bigger, stouter, and worthier than 
the otiier two. King Magnus brisker and more sportsmanlike* King Eric 
the fairest of complexion, but all three distinguished and gallant men. 
At tins meeting (1101) they agreed upon perpetual peace and amicable 
vo-opcmtiuii between their kingdoms, and, as a pledge of the agreement 
the daughter of King Inge was betrothed to King Magnus; From that 
time she bore the name of Margaret Lhe Peace-maid* After the <all of 
King Magnus die married the Danish King Nicholas (1101-1134), the 
last son of Svdn Estridsan, and so she became a living expression of 
Scandinavian policy. Indeed, front this time, the politics of the Seandi- 
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naviAii kingdoms were mom intimately interwoven tlian ever Ixdore, 
although the relations between them did not remain any too peaceable. 

From about 1130, in all three kingdom*, there came a period tbit 
has been named the Civil Wars by later historian*, but is more truly 
described ns the Wars of Pretenders, Primarily, it w&h a conflict between 
the purely dynastic interests and the idea of political unity. In each 
country the dynasty was originally a conquering power, the kingdom 
was regarded as a kind of private estate of the myal house, and every 
descendant of the conqueror thought himself entitled to participate in 
the heritage. In Norway and Sweden, at various times, two or even more 
sons of a king hail ruled the kingdom together. In Denmark, the idea 
of political unity was older and stronger; but, even there, personal 
interests came into op^HJsitioii with the natural policy of the kingship, 
and, from 1181, the son* mid grandsons of the Inst kings fought about 
the possession of the throne for more Ilian twenty-five years. At the 
same time, royal pretenders fought each other in Norway and Sweden, 
and the civil war of each country immediately reacted upon the wars of 
the other two. Tins was the natural outcome of the policy of iuter- 
marrving that, particularly since the end of the eleventh century, had been 
adopted bv the Scandinavian royal families; and now the royal marriages 
hod become a means of obtaining influence in the neighbour countries. 
In this way, every pretender was able to secure a point of support abroad, 
and the Wars of Pretenders grew into not only national wars hut even 
Scnudui avian wars. 

In Denmark, the unity of the kingdom was restored comparatively 
soon; after a series of bloody battles and treacherous murder*, one of 
the pretenders, in the year 1157, succeeded in removing all his rivals 
and making himself master of the kingdom. This wo* Waldenaar the 
Great <1157-11 W$) T a grandson of King Erie the EvergOod, and himself 
the founder of tilt 1 Wnldemiiriun dynasty. His personality wait an un¬ 
usually powerful one which dominated all who surrounded him, but his 
* qualities were essentially those of a heavy -handed warrior who struck 
down all his enemies. Happily fur him, he liad at hi* side a counsellor 
who was at the same time A military commander and ti real statcflUM— 
the noblerrum-bishop Absnlon, who was still the virtual leader in Daninh 
politics for twenty years after the death of King Waldemar. From 
the accession of Wnldemar, Denmark was again the dominating power 
of the Scandinavian North, os it hail been from Harold ISlue tooth to 
Canute the Great* mid its influence made itself effectively felt in both the 
other countries. 

It so happened tliat just at the time when dissensiuii and rebellion 
were brought to an end in Denmark, the War* of Pretenders in Norway 
and Sweden flared up more hotly than ever before* and raged in l>oth 
countries with but short interruptions from about 1155 until towards 
1280. The general Scandinavian character of these wars clearly appears 
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irom the fact that we may speak of Danish and Swedish parties in 
Norway* and of Danish and Norwegian parties in Sweden* But the 
Danish power in hath countries was by far the must important one; 
from Denmark rebellious pretenders often received effective support of 
men and weapons, and Waldemar the Great for some years was even 
acknowledged as the overlord of eastern Norway, 

But the support of Denmark was not given to rebels indiscriminately. 
What makes the Wats of Pretender* important in history is the fact that 
they developed more and more into wars of principle, conflict* between 
opposite political ideas. The State power itself was at stake m these 
warn; clericalism and feudalism arose with new demands for political and 
local government; and from the wars a new society emerged. 

Upon closer research it apjjcars manifest that, in Norway as well as in 
Sweden* the Danish kings always supported the clerical party. This is 
not to my that ill Denmark clericalism unconditionally ruled the State 
Here too* kings had belonged to opposite parties, and;, in the decade 
after 1130, one of the king* laid even abolished the archbishopric of 
Lund. But, os a matter of fact, the Church became a deciding factor in 
the civil war** and* by the victory of Waldemar the Great, the alliance 
between archbishop and king was sealed. Conflicts might still arise* 
although mostly about personal questions. The king did not surrender 
his influence in ecclesiastical affairs* bill he acknowledged the Church as 
an independent body in society, and his political system received the 
imprint of ecclesiastical ideals* 

In Norway and Sweden it took u far longer time liefcce the conflict 
between king and Church was settled. In both countries, as in Denmark, 
the national metropolitan become the natural rallying-point for the 
clerical party; he was the standard-hearer of advancing eocfcsjarfjcd 
policy. But changing kings adopted different attitudes to the demands 
of the Church for independence ami influence. In Sweden! two dynasties 
fought over the kingdom, anti as the one ur the other was victorious, 
the Church was gaining or losing. So t at least, it wm in appearance: 
in truth, however, the power of Die Church Was steadily growing, 
economically, politically* and morally. It is a significant fact that an 
anti-clerical dynasty gave to Sweden its national saint. King Eric (1160), 
and when hh grandson, another Erie* won the kingdom from hk oppo¬ 
nent (1£IG), he compromised with lhe Church by receiving his crown 
from the hands of the Archbishop of Upsah; he was the liftst anointed 
King of Sweden* and* a few years after, the act was confirmed by Pope 
Innocent III. 

In Norway* the conflict had a far more fundamental character mid was 
signalised by a more dramatic course of events. This was due as well to 
the strongly national development of the kingship which made it more 
hostile to foreign ideas, as to the remarkable pemonnlities who took the 
leadership in the conflict. The clerical view of politic* came to the front 
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when une of the fighting parties set up as iU king a child of five years, 
Magnus (1161). He was a descendant of the royal house through Ids 
mother onlv. and so had no legal right of inheritance, lo remedy this 
deficiency, his mighty and cunning father, the Earl Erling Crooked -netIt, 
had him anointed and crowned hy the Archbishop of Nidartis (1163) 

_that Eystelu or Augustine who, two years before, had obtained his 

pallium from the hands af Pope Alexander III, and who made himself 
the faithful champion of the papal policy. He did not bestow conse¬ 
cration upon the young king for nothing, but required him to con firm 
and extend the privileges of the metropolitan Church, and even “a thing 
unprecedented in Scandinavia—to hold his kingdom ns a fief of St 
Olaf, offering up his crown on the altar of the cathedral of Nitlaros. 
Acta similar, although not exactly correspondent, are to be found in 
the history of several European countries, and, [jarLirulariv, in the holy 
kingdom of Jerusalem. The chief significance of this proceeding waa 
the intimate alliance of State and Church; at the same time, Eastern 
tried to consolidate his work by means of a law that, in future, only 
the eldest legitimate sou of the king might inherit the throne; and, 
failing him, the bishop of the kingdom were given the deciding voice in 
the election of a new ting. Nowhere had the Church obtained such a 
victory as this. 

But only a few years later the parts were reversed, anil the Church 
had to yield to a new king who became the most violent opponent of her 
secular power. This was King Sverre, perliaps the most extraordinary 
figure of Scandinavian medieval history. It may fairly be doubted 
whether he was really a king's son or simply an impostor; but his genius 
as a leader of men is beyond any doubt, Educated os a cleric, he cunie 
to Norway from the fnr-olf Faroe Islands and conquered the kingdom. 
His qualities were not those of a mere warrior, but he was a military 
tactician who, at sea a- well ns by land, made his forces more mobile 
thou laid hitherto been the case, and lie roused the enthusiasm of his 
men to the point of devotion. Beginning as the chief of a small and 
weak band (1177) supported from Sweden, he quickly succeeded in 
getting a stronghold in the northern counties, where the social develop¬ 
ment and the political traditions were roost strongly conservative. To 
the recent idea of kingship by divine right, exemplified by King Magnus, 
he opposed the old-fashioned national kingship by popular assent, and he 
got the upper hand: Magnus fell (1184); Archbishop Eystein had to 
take refuge in England (1180); his successor fled to Denmark (1190); 
and the other bishnjjs soon followed. King Sverre was excommunicated 
by the Pope, but nevertheless retained his power until his death (120il), 
and fifom his chancery he published a polemical pamphlet against the 
bishops, defending the supremacy of the royal power in the country bv 
quotations from Holy Scripture anil from the Canon Law, It is an 
interesting fact that, in this Norwegian treatise, we find again the argu¬ 
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rant pot forward by the jurisconstiH# of Bologna in favour of the 
i ns penal power of Frederick lkiriviro^ya forty years before s but nowhere, 
at mj early an epoch as this, do we find the principle of secular supremacy 
so sharply defined as hera Starting from conservatism, King Svetr© 
became a precursor of the great innovators of royal power and iU theory 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Although he could frustrate the attempt at raising the ecclesiastical 
ptswer above the king, he was nnt able to stop the natural progress of the 
Church, even in political aflairs, After \m death, hi#son and successor mode 
his peace with the bishops, declaring that all the calamities of the country 
were due to the quarrel with them, and confirming all the privileges that 
were bestowed upon the Church by the founding of the archbishopric. 
By this act the bishops of Norway re-acquired their position as counsel¬ 
lors of the king as well as independent administrators of ccdeijasticai 
ajfhirs s and the Norwegian Church was organised on an equal footing with 
the Churches of Denmark and Sweden. 

In all three kingdom#, the ecclesiastical conflict was really a link in 
the general political development of society, the feudalising of the State, 
Everywhere, in process of organising the political functions of society, 
the royal power was taking the lead* but T in the course of this process 
the kingship itself produced forces that reacted upon its position with a 
dissolving influence. The primary cause of this seeming paradox wan the 
economic structure of society, which gave but small opportunity fur the 
central i sat ion of financial power. The more the king strove to establish 
a royal Administration to all parts of his kingdom, the more he wa# com¬ 
pelled to give up his power to his local representatives; he simple had no 
mentis of remunerating his officers except by entrusting to them the fiscal 
profit# of the local government. Now the Church not unlv constituted a 
particular branch of social administration, but her officer# were among 
the first to take over the royal functions and profits in the districts. It 
cannot be an accident that in Standiuuvia, as in the of Western 
Europe, the first immunities certified by royal charter# are those given 
to ecclesiastical dignitaries, to bishops or to abbots In truth, the Church 
plays an important part in the piwgresa. of feudalism, m well because of 
her administrative function# as by virtue of her increasing litnded wealth. 

The chief element of feudalism, however, is, of course, in the Scandinavian 
coontriui a* iu medieval Europe generally, the combining of military 
service with administrative power, and in this field of development 
Denmark again was in the van. The Wars of Pretender# usher in the 
new epoch. It i* reported that in the year 1134 one of the Danish pre¬ 
tenders marched into battle with a body of horn-, and the party of this 
pretender oonitantly appears in connexion with Germany; its hero^J^ard,*' 
Canute, the father of King \Voldemar the Great, was even a vassal of 
the Germanic Emperor. Evidently, German influence is partly responsible 
for the introduction of the new anni but the appearance of cavalry in the 
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royal service meant new demand?; for military and finatiriid organisation, 
and the gradual dissolution of the old popular levy. The frequent ware 
with the lid tie Slavs, the Wends, waged by King Wddeiuar and his sons* 
accelerated this development, and the Waldemarian century (1157—1241) 
\s cbamcteim'd both by the strength of the kingship and by the establish¬ 
ment of feudalism. 

To W*ldenmr the Great and his two successors, Canute (1! 83-120*2) 
and Waldemar the Victorious {1308-1241 % fell the task of establishing 
the military reorganisation of the kingdom upon a new basis. More 
pressing!v than ever before the king felt the need of a military force that 
should be more effective and more easily available than was the old 
tfid&ngi he sought for men who were able and willing to be at his service 
at any time and with the complete equipment of the time. For this purpose 
a new group of king's men began to separate from the Imge class of 
form proprietors. Originally they were not necessarily the richest men of 
the class; but, m compensation for their service they were freed from 
taxes* and hi tax-free they constituted n new nobility. 

On the other members of this class the result was exactly the opposite. 
Before the end of the twelfth century, the leidang w as transformed into 
a tax, assessed upon farm values; from this time conscription was no 
lunger a personal duty common to all freemen, but a burden belonging 
to real estate* imposed upon the non-nobles of the society, Thus an 
Important change occurred m the position of the subject; formerly his 
relation to the king wm essentially a personal one; henceforward he 
became a taxpayer. From a political point of view, this might be called 
progress!* a step towards greater independence of the government. But in 
the change there was involved an accentuation of the class differences in 
society. The king's man, the new nobleman, alone remained in an entirely 
personal relation to the king; he liecame the miles of the king, bound to 
him by oath* and he was the man to be charged with the duties of 
government, dvil as well as military. The taxes were still paid in kind 
and could not lie gathered into the king's residence; and as be now ceased 
to receive them personally and consume them on the spot, they had to 
be used for the support of his loco] officials. The roytd nobility now began 
to function as the governing cla^i; the local offices became a part of their 
remuneration for military service; offices and their territorial circuit 
scriptions began to be regarded as fiefs «nd were granted ns such; the 
nobility assumed the feudal diameter, It even began to combine m an 
estate of the realm and* when summoned by the king, met in the general 
courts of the country, the Done-courts* The highest class of the nobility, 
dukes and counts, and together with them even the bishops, had the 
right qf taking knights into their eerrice, and so they appeared in law 
almost its the equals of the king. 

Apparently in the same way us in Denmark,* feudal nubility developed 
in Sweden, The sources nf the period arc still very poor for this country; 
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but in many respects the conditions are similar to those of I3enmarfc, only 
with the difference tlint the political evolution of Sweden is n I ways 
accomplished about half a century or more after that of Denmark, The 
Ware of Pretenders there also worked for new military demands, and, as 
in Denmark, foreign wars accelerated the movement. Since the middle 
of the twelfth century* the Swedish kings were frequently fighting for the 
conversion and the conquest of the inhabitant* of Finland* and* finally* 
in the year 1249, tbe great Earl Birger succeeded in subduing the whole 
of western Fin laud, which from that time remained a part of the Swedish 
kingdom. In the course of this century, a royal and feudal nobility 
formed itself in Sweden also, and, after Earl Biiger hail been able to put 
his koi] upon the throne (1350) and so had founded the dynasty of the 
Folkungs, tbe nobility came forward aa a real privileged doss. His second 
son* King Magnus Bam-lock (1370-1290), Ijecame the organiser of the 
new society; he made bis court the centre of chivalrous splendour, he 
granted immunities and kefs, and, above ad, by a law of I2M0 T he laid 
down the rule that anybody who served the king, the barons, or the bishops 
a* a horseman was to be free from taxes. So the hors^service was made 
the foundation of ta^-freedom, and the nobility was marked out as the 
free class in the sense of tax-free. 

In Norway* the development of feudal km took place along different 
lines arid did not lead to exactly the same results os in Denmark ami 
Sweden. Just as in the conflict between State and Church* the new feudal 
society worked its way through dramatic events and came into existence 
almost by a revolution. Here again we meet with the energetic personality 
of King Sverrc, and here his victory was more complete than w r ith regttrd 
to the Church. Il As a [peculiar fact that his ideas about the new administra¬ 
tion of the kingdom seem to have been a heritage from his opponent, King 
Magnus* wbo in this matter was the disciple of the Church* After the 
foundation of the Norwegian archbishopric, Magnus liegan to nominate 
royal sheriffs as his representatives in the counties hedde the hereditary 
chiefs, and it wits this beginning that was systematised by Sverre. In his 
fight for power,he almost literally decimated the old county nobility* and, 
w hether on principle or by necessity* he did in fact put the w hole country 
under the ndministration of his own .sheriffs; they were paid from the 
incumes of their respective districts* and they were even said tu hold their 
offices as lief*. The remnant of the old aristocracy continued their 
agitation against the new dynasty even after the death of Sverre t 
until the bishop succeeded in mediating a compromise between the 
parties (1308), and from that time the county aristocracy consented to 
undertake the office of she riff along with the king** men. Very t&ouii the 
two classes were fused together in a new royjd nobility, the baton* of 
the king* and a .selection of them formed the KmgV Council, whose 
assistance and assent became indispensable to the passing of royal 
decrees. 
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As k os we ate able to fallow this development in Norway, it seems 
to be founded wholly Upon royal measures, the desire of the king to put 
his own officers in the place of independent nobles, and there doe* not 
seen; to he any military reason for the change* Nevertheless, at the same 
time, the military organisation of the country was passing through a 
remodelling tliat helped to strengthen the feudal growth. The nature of 
Norway, its hick of wide plains,, such ns are found in Denmark and Sweden, 
did not artoid any reason For establishing a cavalry force, and so there was 
but little need for imposing heavier military burdens upon a wealthy 
minority. But, along with the extension of royal government, the need 
of new taxes made itself felt, and, from the end of the twelfth century* 
probably as early as the reign of King Magnus (1161-118#), just as in 
Denmark the king began to demand payment of the teidang contributions 
as an annual tax; In the course of the thirteenth century the lad&ng 
became the chief tax of the country and was us^Sfidl upon the farms by 
a 6xed valuation. Necessarily* then, the common people were only excep¬ 
tionally called out fur war sendee : and so the sheriffs acquired a still more 
feudal character than their administrative position alone could give them. 

It has been the general opinion of historians that the kingdom of Sverre 
and his successors was essentially an absolute monarchy; and so the political 
development of Norway has been considered to be quite opposite to that 
of Denmark mid Sweden, When later, in the fourteenth century, a feudal 
aristocracy manifestly takes hold of the government of Norway, thin hue 
been regarded m the result of a revolution, to a great extent brought 
ala)ut by influence from the neighbour kingdoms. This view of Norwegian 
history seems Founded upon an illusion. There is this clement of truth 
in it, that the feudalising of Norway uhvinusly made slower progress than 
that of Denmark and Sweden, because the military system did not work 
with equal force in that direction, and because in Norway the office-holdera 
were kept more strongly under the control of the king. It is a sign of the 
greater strength of the monarchy there that the Norwegian kings succeeded 
m securing by law the strictly hereditary diameter of the kingdom, whilst 
in Denmark and Sweden the principle of elect ion was gradually established. 
But research into the whole administrative system of Norway seems to 
give the evidence of a steadily progressing feudalism, in the main of the 
same character as in the two other Scandinavian countries. In none of 
the three countries could feudalism reach the same degree of perfection 
as it did in the rest of western Europe; on the atm hand, there remained 
too much peasant freedom* and* on the other hand, the central power of 
the king was never extinguished. But, during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries* the Scandinavian kingdoms were steadily approximating to the 
social Jjuil political system of the rest of Western Europe. 

The great convulsion of Scandinavian society during the twelfth 
centuiy could not but exercise a notable effect upon the spiritual activity 
of the peoples’*. Sweden still lugged behind; from that county}' no con- 
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tribution was ^ yet made to the new' movement. Rut, in Ren mark and 
Norway, the national feeling was stimulated into a conscious life that mode 
for a new kind of literary production; the sense of history awakened, the 
research into and composition of nation til history began. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, in this kind of achievement, the 
leading part was taken by the little nation of Iceland. In truth, the 
Icelanders were the real possessors of the literary' traditions of the north. 
They had T as it were, monopolised the art and business of royal poetry; 
as court poets (jAvi&is) they composed their artificial poems in honour of 
the kings, and particularly of the Kings of Norway, to whom the com- 
inanity of language made their involved verses more easily comprehensible* 
but also of the kings of Denmark and Sweden; and the difficult rules of 
metre and metaphor were handed down from master to pupil. The heroic 
age of the skalds endured through the tenth and eleventh centuries; but 
from that time the art of versification degenerated into an elaborate 
craftsmanship* fatal to the spirit of poetry* and, on the other hand, the 
kings ceased to appreciate the celebrating of merely warlike achievements; 
they became real statesmen and anxious to be the subject* of political 
history. Thu* the Icelanders grew to be historians. 

The social conditions of Iceland furthered this transformation, The old 
aristocratic families from the squatter times were tenacious in conserving 
the memories of their own post* and* in the solitary homes of the thinly 
peopled island, the taste for listening to story-telling developed almost into 
a passion. The story-teller became a professional man; short stories were 
combined into cycles ■ the .uigu was bom> at the same Lime; pointed and 
picturesque, imaginative and realistic, dramatic in its events, rich in 
contrasting psychology. The ecclesiastical erudition of the tw elfth century 
added the element of scientific research that was needed for making bistoiy 
out of the story* and, before 1130* the great annalists Snemund and An 
became the fathers of Icelandic and Norwegian historical writing. In 
Iceland* more than else where* the clergy* in spite of their learning, were 
tied to the conditions and tradition* of the country and took an active 
part in the national life; very often, indeed, the priests, bishops, and 
abbots belonged to the established aristocracy, and their ecclesiastical 
education only made them more effective instruments of saga-composing 
In the national language. From the last decmlcs of the twelfth century* 
and throughout the whole of the thirteenth, there went on an industrious 
writing and collecting of family and hero sjigas which constitute a litera¬ 
ture quite by itself* distinct from the rest of medieval production. The 
sagas were originally founded, upon real history* or at least upon popular 
tradition ; but they conformed themselves more and more to the demands 
of art Dramat ie exci tement or the picturing of pecul iar character joemed 
more important than the truth, and at hist even the heroes and the 
events of the romance were freely invented; although the high art of 
‘story-telling maintained a cent in no lls existence. 
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This art of saga-writing whs taken into their service by lhe Kings of 
Norway, and it even influenced the historical writing of Denmark. In 
Norway ra well ns in Denmark, the first historical a orbs from the end of 
the twelfth century were written in Latin, and in Denmark the strength 
of erde.dasticnl civilisation manifested itself by retainmg Latin as the 
only literary I an gunge. Here, shortly after 1 ^00^, the picric Saxo 
Grammaticus, a servant of the famous Bishop Absalon, wrote his great 
work Guta Btmonim in vigorous Latin of the French school; but his 
his tor)' is a truly national achievement-, not only because it is built vsptiti 
a foundidion of rich Danish tradition, with an infiltration of traditions 
from Iceland and Norway, but also because it is dominated by a national 
spirit, near akin to the political work of bis master Absalom Saxo 
Grammaticus appears a* the champion of royal power aud national unity 
against popular will and county particularism; in social status he is 
on aristocrat, yet nevertheless he sees in the development of royal govern¬ 
ment a struggle against the old nobility ; his work hears witness to the 
feudalising of contemporary ideas. 

Saxo Grammaticus stands out as the one great author nf thirteenth - 
century Denmark, and his work represents almost the whole of Danish 
literature of the Middle Ages. In the history of Norway, the place of 
Latin was taken by sagos in the Norse language, and here a real literature 
come into existence. Its founder was the revolutionary statesman King 
Sverre, who about 1185 began dictating his own history to an Icelandic 
abbot with the manifest purpose of defending bis policy. His successors 
of the thirteenth century folly wed his example, placing the records of the 
royal chancery at the disposal of Icelandic authors. Use earlier history 
was written partly by Nonvegiaiis, but chieHy by Icelanders, those too 
very often in the royal service; and here again the spirit of the age appears 
through the apparently objective narrative. Tile great master of the 
Norwegian saga was the Icelander Snorri Sturluson (1179-1241), himself a 
leader in the polities of hi?, native id and and not an outsider in those ot 
Norway either. Being a lover of the arts and tradition* of the past* he 
compiled a copious manual for poets, the celebrated Ytmnger Edda, and 
then wrote the history of the Norwegian kings from the beginning until 
the appearance of S vem. In combining therein the focull iesof a keen critic, 
a vivid story-teller, a shrewd psychologist, and a pragmatic reasoner, he 
created h work siirpa^ing anything else that the Middle Ages have left 
us nt historical literature. Like the history of Saxo, the saga-book of 
Snorri is dominated by the idea of national unity and royal power, both 
institutions advancing towards victory against the strong opposition of 
a particularist aristocracy; such a work was more than history, it was 
instrurental in gathering the nation around her kings. 

The spiritual co-operation of Norway and Iceland which found its 
highest expression m the sagos had its political petulant in the union of 
the two countries under the kings of Norway. The plan* for sttch a union 
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were at first formulated at the royal court; hut they reached their realise- 
tion by the development of Icelandie conditions proper. The aristocracy of 
Iceland very early consolidated itself* dividing the political power among 
some fifty noble families, and. through the natural effort of maintaining 
their power as well as their nobility, the number of these families was steadily 
shrinking uptil, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, not more than 
a fifth of them were left. These few families tilled the country with their 
bloody wars, and the power of Norway could not escape being draped 
into the conflict, the poor peasants appealing for peace to the metro¬ 
politan of Nidnros, the grandees themselves appealing Tor assistance to 
the king. Peace was finally restored by the submission of the country to 
the king, embodied in a treaty of union (1SG£) which made the grander of 
Iceland the vassals of the Norwegian king. The year before, the colonists 
of Greenland hail put themselves under the dominion of Norway, and 
so, at this time, all peoples of Norwegian descent were united in one 
kingdom* Only a few years after* by the treaty of Perth (1S66), Norway 
wais compelled to renounce its dominion over Alan and the Hebrides in 
favour of Scotland, Bub sti 11 T the hulk of Norwegians obeyed the King 
of Norway, and the western islands were tied to the mother country very 
effectively by their need of Norwegian articles of export. 

During the Middle Agee there was no period when the three Scandi¬ 
navian kingdoms appeared more vigorous and jHJwcrful than they did in 
the thirteenth century. The population was fast increasing, land and 
woods were cleared, fields and pastures gave go*xl returns* the wealth of 
kings and clergy' manifested itself by the building of costly palace* and 
churches, the art* of architecture* sculpture, ami pi in ting followed the 
lines of European evolution and in many cases equalled their models, the 
Icelandic sagas spread their glory over the whole of Scandinavia, and 
everywhere there appcared a vivirj *pirit ual uc l ivity. Tile three kingdoius 
were eagerly expanding their frontiers, anti in nil of them the organisation 
of government and society was effectively progressing. 

In their political development, conflicting tendencies seemed to assert 
themselves. In all three kingdoms the royal power was evidently on the 
rise, although in somew hat varying phases* Everywhere, the king stood in 
the centre of the legislative power* formally restricted by the right of the 
local assemblies to sanction his ordinances, in reality more restricted by 
the powers of the royal court. Everywhere, the king laid got bis fixed 
taxes, and he had an army and a navy at hm disposal, 1 11 all three coun tries, 
he was the executor of the law, and in Denmark and Sweden, since the 
thirteenth century, he hail become the supreme judge of the kingdom* 
while in Norway, since the reign of King Sverre, royal representatives 
presided in the popular court-*, Since, in Denmark find Sweden, the 
judicial power found its head in the king, it followed that, from this time 
onward* every judgment became valid for the whole kingdom; and in 
Norway, where this principle Wflfi already in force, King Magnus the 
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Law-mender m the venr liiSTCi succeeded in creating a cdii mum law for 
the whole country* 

But, besides the king, other political forces were coming to the front* 
rivalling him or even pushing him aside, These were the Church and 
the new feudal nubility* and with them conflicts were inevitable* As a 
matter of course, the Church maintained her old ecclesiastical ideals of 
self-government, and, in principle, the royal government did not disown 
them* But the balance of power between king and metropolitan was still 
on unstable one, and the feudalising of society prompted the Church to 
demand independence even in secular affairs, and particularly as to eco¬ 
nomic matters. Very naturally, therefore, the conflict this time became 
most acute in Denmark* where it endured from about l£!5 for more 
than half a century. That unyielding dogma User, Archbishop Jacob 
Frlandson of Lund (l£54-l£7^) f did not hesitate to proclaim the supe¬ 
riority of the spiritual over the secular sword; the real point of conflict, 
however, was the question whether the king was entitled to demand 
the duty of Uklang from the lands and men of the Church, and this 
question involved the whole question of the relations between king 
and Church. There was n series of acts of violence, of legal proceed Lugs* 
of appeals to the Pope; archbishop and bishops were imprisoned or 
exiled, the king wtv s excommunicated, the country laid under interdict. 
Alter the death of Archbishop Jacob there was peace for tw r cuty years; 
but with Archbishop Jens Grand (J289-1S02) all the scenes of the former 
conflict reappeared in almost identical forms. In the whole struggle it 
was a matter of great importance that there was no absolute concord 
within the Church; some hishopti always held to the king* and even the 
Pope could not approve of all the acts of the archbishop. Finally, the 
king humbly submitted hi* case to Pope Boniface VIM and* by this act, 
obtained the removal of Arch bishop Jens to a foreign see; afterwords, 
in a General Court (130$), the privilege* of the Danish Church were 
solemnly condnnedt especially in respect to jurisdiction and patronage, 
but the king's right of itidang was main tamed. By this compromise the 
peace between King and Church wo* restored for two centuries; the 
Church succeeded in strengthening her independent power in ecclesiastical 
nil airs, but she had to submit to the king in the mutter of taxes. 

The like result was attained in the other Scandinavian countries* In 
Norway, matters came to n conflict exactly during the decade* of truce in 
Denmark* The Archbishop of Nidaros, John the Red (1208-l£Sg), had 
tlie idea of recovering the forfeited privileges which Archbishop Ey stein 
Imd once wrung from King Magnus, ami, after some years of negotia¬ 
tion, he only resigned them on condition that the general privileges of 
the Norwegian Church should be confirmed by an explicit document, 
issued by King Mthguus the Law-mender (1277). This document remained, 
for more than two centuries* the basis of ecclesiastical indejKndence in 
Norway. At the some time* Archbishop Jolui obtained other privileges 
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from the king, extending the tithes of the Church and exempting 
her From much of Lhe feblttng duty, lint, after the death of King 
Magnus (1^80), when a bay king mounted Lhe throne* the barons of the 
kingdom engaged in a fight for the repeal of those economic privileges. 
Tile archbishop, tin willing to submit, hod to flee the country and died in 
exile, and for six yearo the metropolitan see of Nidarm remained vacant* 
Finally, the snecessor of John made Ids peace with the king (1290), and 
the additional privileges of 1277 were aluindoiicd, At the same date, 
without any lighting, the same principles were established with regard to 
ttse Church of Sweden. But in Sweden and Denmark, jt must lie added, 
the principles did nut always correspond with the facts, an the individual 
bishops to a great extent obtained the liberties that were denied to the 
Church as a whole; this was the natural consequence of the progress of 
feudalist Lion, for the Church omshl not stand outside. 

The compromise in Num ay reacted upon the position of the Church in 
Iceland, where* unlit this time, the clergy were essentially a part of the 
abculaiT society, and in subordination to lhe aristocracy of the country; 
several of Uie bishop had tried to constitute the Church as an inde¬ 
pendent Indy, and, after hard conflicts and varying successes, in 1 iiOT a 
coenpromise was effected by which Canon l^aw was established in Iceland 
as well 

In the period in which the rivalry' of king and Church was brought 
to fin end, the conflict between king and nobility began shaping itself 
as an increasing movement in political life. The development of fell dull sin 
having proceeded farthest in Denmark, the conflict lie re presented itself 
earlier and raged with more violence than it did ill the other two countries. 
During the reign of Eric (.'lipping (1250-1286), the grandson of VYhI- 
dciuur the \ ictorious, at a General Court in the year 1282*the nobles of 
the kingdom compelled him to sign a charter which has keen rightly 
culled the Magna Carta of Denmark, and which was the first of a long 
series of written obligations destined to restrict the power of the kings. 
By the charter of 1282, King Eric bound himself to call the General 
Court, or parliament, of the grandees every year; he promised that 
nobody should be imprisoned or lined without legal judgment or against 
the law, and that he never would issue his royal sentences against anyone 
except after legal summons. In this way the king wns to be made con¬ 
stitutionally dependent upon the will of the nobles, and, when he did 
not conform himself to their wishes, he was treacherously mordered by 
a coalition of them (1286). The immediate consequence was a pro¬ 
tracted struggle between the king and a powerful party of nobles, a fight 
which -spread to Norway and Sweden as well, and from that time the 
opposition of king and nobility became a chief factor of * Danish 
history; 

A similar opposition did not manifest itself m Sweden and Norway 
until the beginning of the fourteenlh century. But the foundations of 
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it were laid by the commanding position secured by the nobility. In Nor¬ 
way, by laws of 1273 adopted in parliament* the sheriffs were formally 
constituted as royal vassals, their military duties e»ctlj defined, and by 
a law of 1277, foilowing an English model, the titles of baron and knight 
were established; shortly after, they are found in use in Sweden ami 
Denmark also. In Norway and Sweden we find no law prescribing the 
convocation of parliameiibs of the nobles; but, in fact, such parliament* 
regularly assembled, and the king could not act without them. In bulk 
countries* aa in Denmark, the nobility was becoming the dominant 
political power, ever more in opposition to the king. 

As to the future development* it is an interesting fact that, at the 
same epoch, the class formed ibelf that was destined, in later centuries, 
to gain ascendancy over the nobility, namely* the burgher class. The 
thirteenth century, in fact, marks the entrance of the Scandinavian 
countries into European commerce and* os a consequence* the building-up 
of real cities. Of course* small towns existed from earlier times and had 
a certain commerce with foreign countries ns well ns with the home 
districts. But the great cbuige brought about by the thirteenth century 
was the introduction into commerce of big staple articles, These articles 
w ere the herring of Scania and the cod of Norw ay* The herring-fisheries 
off Scania made the neighbour towns of Skonor and Fakterbo in summer¬ 
time two of the liveliest ports of northern Europe* and the cod-fisheries 
of northern Norway made Bergen a city of European size. When Wisby 
in Gothland* in the year 1286, submitted to the Crown of Sweden* it 
was already n powerful town that had won its wealth as an intermediate 
station for the commerce uf the Baltic. But the burghers of Wishy were 
chiefly Germans* and, as a matter of fact, the exjHJtt of the Danish 
herring ns well as of the Norwegian cod wjv monopolised by German 
merchants, particularly those of Lubeek. In the second half of the thir¬ 
teenth century German capital and German merchants took the lead in 
Scandinavian commerce, and, to Norway* the import of German grain 
became actually a vital necessity* In all the three countries, the kings 
granted privileges to the German merchants* and the first treaties of 
commerce were concluded with them; from this time we may speak of a 
commercial policy of the Scandinavian governments. 

The general progress of commerce made itself felt in all parts of the 
three countries, and, everywhere* the towns, old and new* advanced 
towards greater importance. In Denmark, one town after another, in 
the course of the thirteenth century, got its charter for the regulation of 
its sdf-govcmmciit; in Norway* a common law-book for all the towns 
was issued in the year 11276, Mostly* the towns were on Crown lands, 
and the king had his sherilf in each of them; but they had their own 
aldermen and councils, in Denmark often named commies as in Germany, 
and. the special town courts were instrumental in making innovations in 
the practice of law and justice. For the purposes of trade the towns- 
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men united into gilds, and bo, in law and in fact* a real burgher class 
developed. 

Yet this commercial class was not numerous nor very rich, and it bad 
not won any political position ait alL The privileged classes were the 
nobility and the clergy only, and their rivalry with the king will make 
up the substance of the history of the centuries that follow. 



CHAPTER XII 

SPAIN (1034-1248) 

The period of Spanish hiatoiy between 1084 (the date when the 
Caliphate of Cordova Ml) and 1848 (when Seville was taken by Ferdi¬ 
nand Ill, King of Castile) is marked by such distinctive diArauteristici 
a& to warrant its separation from the ages which precede] it, and such ns 
gave a new bent to the political and social life of the Fen insula. 

Up to HEW- 1 the Muslims were in the ascendant and took the lead 
in Spain in political and economic life and in civilisation* Subsequently 
these advantages passed for the most [utrt to the Christian States to their 
great benefit. This eliange is accounted for by two fundamental causes. 
The Western Caliphate was destroyed by the action uf internal elements 
of disintegration; but its strength had Inin ehieHy in that unity winch, 
when opposed by the military power of the Christians, hud presell ted a 
united front rich in resources mid directed by skilful and energetic leaders* 
When unity of action and co-operation were lost, nut only was the power 
of attack gone, but also that of resistance to the blow*; of the enemy* 
On the other build, the Christians had gained by the natural accumula¬ 
tion of strength in the course of time (the three centuries after the Arab 
invasion), the gradual establishment of security in a gmit part of the 
reconquered territory, and the development of economic rcsuurces resulting 
from the increase in population, agriculttire, and commerce* Moreover, in 
the literature of the period and in actual social conditions there is evident 
an in tens! heat ion of religious sentiment and of political opposition, both 
tending to stimulate the struggle against the Muslims and heighten the 
work of rcctmquesh 

These two cairn combined to render the period we are considering 
that of decisive victories for the Christian States In spite of levers 
sonic of them severe, Toledo, Valencia, Los Navas, Murcia, the Balearic 
Islands, Cordova, -lace, anti Seville mark the rapid successive stages of the 
Christian advance towards the South, and as numerous factors of dvilisfl* 
tiou and wealth became absorbed into the life of tire Spanish States thus 
augmented in territory, population, and resources, there appeared (at the 
clue of the period under consideration and in that immediately following) 
splendid expressions of the Spanish genius, now m enhanced. 

It is therefore strictly in consonance with the facta to shift the centre 
of interest in the history of the Pen insula from the Muslim to the Christum 
Slatesp which were henceforth predominant anil in which the diliercnt 
parts (kingdoms or independent counties) combined to form larger and 
mightier political groups. 
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Collapse of the Caliphate of Cordova 


'Hiree years after the extinction of the Caliphate of Cordova in name 
arid in foot* Ferdinand I of Castile united in his person the two crowns 
of Leon and Castile (I0S7); a little Inter, in accordance with a tendency 
which is very marked In Spanish history, and which perhaps originated in 
a subconscious realisation of the diversity of races and of their destinies, he 
refused to add to his dominions the kingdom of Navarre, notwithstanding 
the defeat he had inflicted at Atapuerea {1054) on his brother Garda* 
King of Navarre, who fell on the battlefield. This war had, indeed, beeai 
provoked not by the ambition of Ferdinand but by that of Garcia, who 
wished to deprive his brother of the crown of Cast itc-Leon ; but it is none 
the less singular to find a medieval moo arch refusing to accept so tempting 
n prize. On the other hand, it is obvious that Ferdinand was concerned 
Ikcuusc the success of his reign was menaced by the opposition of the 
Leoncse, occasioned not only by the defeat of their former king, ftermudo, 
but also* and probably still more, by the jjersistent feelings of hostility 
which had always separated the Castilians from the Leon esc, and which 
arc reflected in con temporary popular literature. Ferdinand's chief 
political significance may be found ill his policy against the Muslims. lie 
was above all a chieftain of the Reconquest* and circumstances tavuured 
him. 

The collapse of tlie Caliphate of Cordova had given rise by subdivision 
to several independent kingdoms governed by the most prominent person¬ 
ages of the array and of the Muslim aristocracy in the various regions. 
There were as many w* twenty-three of these kingdoms, extending over a 
wide area from Aragon iti the nor 111 anti Valencia in the east to Andalusia 
and Murcia in the south and the former Lusitania in the west. r lhcy were 
called the kingdoms of the Tuifits, from an Arabic word equivalent to 
** people* or “tribe." The natural ambition of each of these chiefs was 
to restore under his own rule the unity of the fallen Caliphate; which, in 
conjunction with the old political and social enmity between the Slaves 
and Berbers, gave rise to desperate struggles between them, more 
especially between the Kings of Granada, Malaga* and Seville* who were 
among the most powerful. 

At Seville, the political power had been seized* under the outward form 
of a republic, by the Cadi Abul-Qtoim Muhammad of the family of the 
‘Abbadites, a man posseting all the necessary qualities for obtaining 
A^ceiithiiiev. He was first of all successful over his colleagues of the 
aristocratic Committee or Senate w hich governed the city and territory of 
Seville; then he made use of a stratagem often resorted to in the Muslim 
world, which consist ed in the presentation of a false Hi sham II as a 
refugee in Seville, claiming the supreme power as rightfully bis, *lhe 
fraud was successful in Seville, and the Muslim Kings of Valencia,■Denia, 
Tortosa, Carmona, and even the aristocrat ic republic of Cordova* were 
also duped. This enabled Abtfl-Qasfcn, who had lieen appointed Frime 
Minister by the false Hhhilm, to open hostilities against Yahyi, King 
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of Malaga, chief of the Rerlscrs* whom he crushed, anil against Badls, 
King of Granada, who succeeded Yahya as lender of the Berber party. 

Abul-Oasim diet! in 1043, find hh son *Abbiid, siirnamed Mu*tflqid, 
(still ns minister to the false Iliahiim) continued the policy of territorial 
expansion by the capture of several cities and territories bordering on 
modern Portugal (Mcrtola, NieUn, Santa Maria de Algarve), and near 
Malaga and Cadiz (Honda, Moron, Atom* Jerez, Algerira*), meanwhile 
still prosecuting the war with Badis and greatly reducing the power of 
the King of Badnjoz* By these menus in 1058 MuHadid was master of 
all the south-we^tcm portion of the former Caliphate, and was supported 
by his alliance with the Kings of Valencia and Dctlia, 

It was, nevertholess, evident that the military power of the Muslims 
was much enfeebled. On the other hand) the union of Castile, Lcoii, and 
Galicia ucider Ferdinand l hod increased the power of this king, w ho with 
his warlike disposition and desire for conquest did not fail to sei i& the 
opportunity! lie first attacked the northern regions of modern Portugal* 
i\c. those farthest from Seville, quickly seizing Vi&cu and Lamego (1057). 
He next turned eastward mid advanced on the territory of the Muslims of 
Aragon, taking some fortresses south of the Doiiro which belonged to the 
King of Saragossa* Finally, he advanced to the south ngainst the King of 
Toledo, his troops penetrating as far as Alcala dc Hcnares, along the line 
of the Benares, a tributary of the Tagus, The result of these victories, 
combined with an offensive on Andalusian territory towards Seville ( 1063 ), 
was that MuHaiJid and the Kings of BiuiojOK, Toledo, and l^wagossa became 
Ferdinand's tribu taries^ thus reoogniei ng his mil i triry ascendancy, Tb e si t na¬ 
tion of the time of Almanzor was exactly reversed. Moreover, Ferdinand's 
campaigns continued. In 10G4 he captured the city of Coimbra to the 
Mrnth of Yiieu, where he took over five thousand prisoners, and he waged 
war on the King of Valencia, whom he vanquished at Patema, almost 
at the gates of the Muslim capital in the east; He only failed to capture 
the city itself owing to an illness which compelled him to withdraw, 
Shortly afterwards he died at Leon (1065), having smitten the Muslim 
power on all his frontiers* which he extended in all directions. 

About the same time the new kingdom of Aragon* whose first king* 
Ramiro, had enlarged his dominions by the addition of Sobmrbc and 
Ribagurza on the death of his brother Gonzalo, also began the work of 
reconquest at the expense of the Kings of Huesca and Saragosm* The 
first assault on Gnius, to the north-east of Barbnstro, was a failure and 
Ramiro was killed. But his sou Rancho Ramirez (1065) continued the 
campaign, seized Barbastro, a strongly fortified town, with the help of a 
bind of Normans recently arrived from France under the command of 
William de Montreuil, captured Monzdn (farther south along the Hne 
of the river Cinca), and finally took Grins itself. 

In spite of the fact that Mi^t&did had lieen obliged to recognise the 
political supremacy of the Castilian king, the kingdom of Seville con- 
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tinned to giow In power among tlie Muslim Slater. Mii'tadid listed Hut 
favourable occasion to do away with the fiction invented by bis 
father, and announced that the false IIishiii]i hjul recently died, appoint Lug 
him m heir to the throne. He himself died in 1069, but his son Mu‘taro id 
extended bis dominions to the north nod east* seizing Cordova and the 
kingdoms of Murein. Seville thu.i became the most important political 
centre of Muslim Spain, while at the same time the intellectual tastes of 
Mu" lam id and his minister, [bn* A miliar, rendered the city n refuge to the 
scientists and men of letters of their race, thereby recalling the splendours 
of Cordova tinder the Caliphate* 

The reign of MiTtaiuid coincided to a great extent with w temporary 
enfeeblemeiit of the Christ bin kingdom of Castile and Lena, due to the 
inexplicable will of Ferdinand 1, who, notwithstanding the grievous con¬ 
sequences due to the division of hi* slates made by his father Sancho, and 
hi> experience of the power gained by their reunion tinder a single king, 
divided them anew beLwttn his *uiih ; Cagtilo went to the eldest, Snncbo II, 
Leon to Alfonso Y r I* Galicia to Gama. 1*0 his two daughters, Urraca 
and Elvira, he gave the territories of Zamora and Toro respectively* War 
very soon broke out Ik- tween the brothers, Sancho, aspiring to be the 
sole ruler over the dominions of Ferdinand l attacked his brut liens of 
Leon ami Galicia, vanquished them, and obliged them to take refuge with 
the Muslims, Alfonso fleeing to Toledo* whose king was still a tributary 
of Castile, Garcia to Seville* which was in the same position with regard 
to Galicia. In these circumstances, no advantage wiis gained from 
Ferdinand's *ucx*j*sful campaigns. Possibly Sancho might have achieved 
the cud he had in view % but, not content with the great spalls of his 
brothers 1 kingdoms, he wished also to ?eize the modest possessions of his 
sisters ; and during his siege of the town of Zamora, he was treacherous!v 
assassinated (lt)l£d) by a partisan of the princess whose name 

is traditionally said to have been Bellido Dolfos. In this tragedy wm 
involved the name of a Castilian knight who bud already won renown 
during Ferdinand's last years, and whom we shall meet again in notable 
wise—the Cid. 

Snucho's death reversed the in Lunintional political situation with regard 
to the Muslims* Alfonso returned to Leon, and nuL only recovered his 
own kingdom but w recognised by the Castilians as heir to his brother 
Saucho* Not content with this unlooked-for addition to his possessions, 
Alfonso coveted Galicia* which he w rested from his brother Garda, who 
had likewise returned from Seville with some auxiliary Arab troops. 
Garcia was vanquished, captured by Alfonso, and imprisoned in a castle; 
thus for a second time a single monarch ruled over the territories of 
central and western Spain p north of the line of the Tagus* « 

The conquest started again under Alfonso VI; the chief figures in it 
were the king himself and the Cid. Together they might possibly have 
finished tile work of political reintegration so gallantly begun by Verdi- 
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nnisd L But their dissensions, mid nboie n\\ Hu. 1 suspicious and resentful 
character of Alfonso, caused each of them to Hgfal for bis own hand in 
different parts of 8pniu to the detriment of the decisive mcess of their 
efforts. But each of them in dieted deadly injury to the power of the 
Mu-slims, 

Alfonso was bound to the Muslim King of Toledo hv a pact dating 
from the hospitality extended to the Christ mu prince when a fugitive from 
Leon. As regards his other tributary* the King of Seville, matters were 
very different* Mu*tamEd had given military assistance to Gama in his 
struggle with Alfonso* who now in revenge invaded his dominions; the 
Muslim ruler was only permitted to retain his kingdom at the inter¬ 
cession of his minister* Ibn ‘Ammir, who w as a personal friend of Alfonso. 
The King uf Castile consented to be satisfied with the doubling of the 
tribute paid by .\Iu4mmd. Irregularity's in its payment led to a second 
attack on Seville by Alfonso* and a military advance as far its Tnrifa,in 
which many prisoner? and much booty were secured (1082). Vet once 
again the Muslim king was allowed lu retain bis throne. 

Shortly afterward.-s a political revolt in Toledo* resulting in the ex¬ 
pulsion of King Qidlr, Alfonso's ally, afforded the latter a pretext for 
seizing the city. He began by restoring Qildir to bis throne in return for 
increased tribute and certain fortresses (1084); but presently be demanded 
the city itself* and to attain this object he laid siege to it r The short¬ 
ness of the siege betrayed the political weakness of the Muslims in a 
striking manner. On 25 May 1UB-5* Alfonso made Ids entry into Toledo* 
thus securing the effective possession of a great port of the line of the 
Tagus* and a formidable base of operations for farther advances into 
Andalusia* in vie* uf the strategic situation of the city. The eoiiBe- 
quences of this event were: firstly* the capture of Valencia by the Castilian 
troops to establish Qidir there ns king, in compensation for his lust throne 
of Toledo, a step winch placed the city and its surrounding territory (Ur. 
part of the eastern coast) in the power of the Castilian king, and enlarged 
the reconquered zone along the same parallel from the east, to the west* 
from the Tagus to the Turin; secondly* the capture of the castle of Aledo 
farther south* which commanded Lhe region of Murcia; finally* the sub- 
inksion of all the kings uf the T tufas in Ihe cost and the south* from 
whom Alfonso exacted tribute and advantageous treaties* 

The little kingdom of Aragon, whose beginnings we have noted* wjls not 
yet hi a position to lend gnat assistance to Alfonso's victorious advance* 
but the latter prosecuted his efforts also to the east* and for some time 
laid siege to the city of Saragossa, the capital of one of the strangest 
Arab kingdoms in the north-east of Spain* 

In t^ieir turn theCounts of Barcelona,success?rsof Hay menc|-BerengarI T 
waged war against the Muslim Kings of Saragossa and Tarragona* thus 
seeking to extend their dominions to the west and south. They failed in 
the west, but* probably in 109L Berengut-Raymond II* son of Raymond- 
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Berengar I, captured the city of Tarragona, and so almost reached the 
line of the Ebro* near its mouth: he thus secured the peaceful possesion of 
the territories to the north of the river, the funner comities of Barcelona 
Manresa^ Gertma, and others, as also of the region named Panados. The 
rulers of Barcelona also increased their domains and feudal suzerainty 
towards Roussillon and the country round Touloiuse by moan* of family 
ties resulting from their marriages. 

The Muslim world was not unnaturally perturbed by the Christian 
victories. The tings of the Andalusian Talfks wqw convinced that they 
were powerless to stem the forces of the Castilian* and Leoiiesc. But the 
spirit of nationality awoke in them, and also n feeling of responsibility 
towards their people. Therefore, though not without hesitation, they 
resolved to appeal for help to the nearest and most formidable Muslim 
political power, this was the empire of the Mum In tin Berber* (Almor&v ides), 
which extended over north-eastern Africa from Senegal to Algeria, and 
which was rukd over at this time by Yusuf ibn Tashfln. The king* of 
the Taifos were well aware of the danger they were incurring when they 
invited a conqueror such a* Ibn Tad if in to come to Spain. Mu‘tain id 
realised it better than any of the other*, but the dinine of being so 
quickly driven out by the Chris I Inns decided them to send Ibn TashfTn an 
embassy consisting of envoys from the Kings of Kadajoz, Seville, Granada, 
and Cordova, 

Ibn TaabfTn agreed to a clause binding him to renpect the Spanish 
pctt*e^S0T3* of his to*religionist*, but demanded the town of Algeciras^ 
The ambassadors hail no power to accede to this and they recei ved no 
definite promise of the required assisbmee. But Ibn Tibihfln did not w r ait 
for a second invitation. A* soon ns the amh.issador* had departed, he 
«et out for Spain, seized Algecims, and continued hi* mi lib try advance as 
far ns Seville. The invasion of the Aim ora vide* had liecome an accom¬ 
plished fact without the formality of n treaty, and the kings of the Taifa* 
were obliged to accept IL When Ibn Tfishfln’s troops were reinforced 
by the Annies of the Kings of Seville, Malaga, Granada, Ahueria, and 
Badajoz, they constituted a formidable army. Alfonso bravely awaited 
their onslaught The encounter took place in the fields round Auriga] 
(Zalaca)near Hadajoz, and the Christian* were defeated with heavy looses 
(October 1086). 

The military consequences of this reverse were that the Castilians were 
forced to retreat from the region of Valencia and to mise the siege of 
Saragossa; but the Muslim offensive was not pushed forward, and gained 
no advantage from the victory of Zahica, because Ibn Tashfiu was sum¬ 
moned from Spain to Africa by the death of his eldest son. Most of his 
soldiers followed him, those who remained bring under the conmvmd of 
Mu 1 tamid. The Muslim attack became paralysed. The Christian troops 
even succeeded in making some advance towards Murcia and Almerm, 
and a Muslim expedition against the castle of Aletlo failed. 
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Thereupon Ibn TsLshfm was nguiii siiiiiiuoncd, and returned to Spain 
in 1090. He commenced operations with the siege of Aledo, which he 
did not indeed succeed in taking. But the ensile was in so battered a 
condition as the result of the siege that Alfonso abandoned it after rasing 
it to the ground. Practically therefore this strong military base was lost 
to the Christiana 

There was accordingly even 1 prospect of a formidable attack by the 
Almortinde* in conjunction with the Spanish Muslims against the terri¬ 
tory of Castile and the other Christian States. But this invasion did not 
in fact take place. The explanation for this must be sought m the real 
state of weakness of the Muslim military forces, arising not from lurk 
of number* or of fighting spirit, but from the fact that their military 
organisation was less coherent and efficient than that of the Christian*, 
and also jiossibly from a want of clearness as to the real objective. This 
last hypothesis is founded on the speedy ahimdoimicnt by Ibn Tft-shfhi of 
the championship of Islam represented by the struggle with the Christians, 
in favour of destroying the independence of the Tat fas to hi* own ad- 
vantage, Ibn Tashfin was indeed urged thereto by the intrigues of the 
intolerant who complained of the wide religious liberty granted 

by the kings of the Taifos, but he was not less moved by greed of the 
wealth of his co-religionist*, and the lure of the Spanish land*, which 
differed so greatly from those of North Africa and the Sahara, The 
result was the destruction of the TaJfa kingdom*, and the reconstruction 
of Muslim political unity by Ibn Tndifiti (1091) and his successor ‘All 
(1 HI); but this in no way improved the political .situation of the Muslims 
in Spain. In spite of continual war during the early years of the twelfth 
century, the frontiers gained by the Christians were not adversely affected 
On the contrary, they were advanced on the side of Aragon when Huesca 
was captured by King Feter I* Siuieho's son (IU9G), and Saragossa by 
Peter's son Alfonso I (in mulling in the domination of a largv 

tract south of the Ebro in which there were important cities, including 
Taraztma, Calatayud, Daroca, 

Owing to the military character of the age, the representative figures 
of contemporary' Spanish society must be sought among the warriors. 
But although among these there were kings such as Alfonso VI of Castile 
and Alfonso I of Anigon, the most adequate and lofty expression of Spain 
at the close of the eleventh and the opening of the twelfth century is 
found in the person of a Castilian noble, w ho became enshrined in so truly 
human a manner in the literature of the people that hi* name has been 
permanently impressed on the imagination of the European world. This 
noble was Rodrigo or Roy Diaz de Vivar, the Cid. He united jn hLs own 
person # the clmmcteristic qualities of the Castilian nobility of the day T 
whether from the political, military, Ot legal point of view, together with 
the ideal of national reconqijest so dear to the hearts of the kings and 
their peoples. 


CII. xn. 
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We (ire now beginning to. know the historical character of the Cid, 
whose vert exiaten™ was for ji while denied by modern historians. We 
know thii! he was horn at Burgos, or else in the village of Vivar, in the 
immediate neighborhood uf the Castilian capital. During the l jL >t jfairs 
of Ferdinand Is reign lie was already a notable figure at court. He served 
in the army of King Sambo II, by whose side lie fought in the battle of 
Golpcjjir luul in the siege of Zamora. At Snnchos death, the Cid, like 
all the other Castilian nobles, recognised Alfonso VI as king, and was 
highly valued by the latter in the early years of his reign. This esteem 
was proves 1 bv Rodrigo's marriage to 4imenu l>iaz„ daughter of the C ount 
of Oviedo, Alfonso's cousin, which was arranged by the king himself. 
A little later the king shewed his confidence in the fid by sending him 
to Seville to letch the tribute due from King Mud am id. Mudamid was 
then at war with the King of Granada, who w supported by Count 
Garcia OrdoBea and ntlier Castilian nobles. As. this support was in con¬ 
travention of Alfonso's alliance with Mndaniid, the Cid attacked these 
nobles and made them prisoners. But a little later he himself engaged 
in n warlike mid against the King of Toledo, all ally of Alfonso, who ns 
a punishmeii t exiled the Cid fnim Castilt (lUSl), itli this event begun 
the characteristic phase of the ('id’s career. 

His exile released him from all dependence on the King of Castile, and 
left him free to offer his services as a soldier in any quarter. The Cid, 
however, never forgot either tile general trend of the external policy of 
his nation, or hts love nf the country which be had been forced to leave, 
As the King of Castile was the ally aod protector of the Muslim kings 
of the south, the Cid was for many years the ally and protector of the 
King of Saragossa—a proof oi the strength and efficiency of his personal 
military power and that of the friends and adherents who had followed 
him into exile. On the other hand, the Muslim King of liritla was an 
ally of Berengor- Raymond II, Count of Barcelona, and nf Stvneho Ra¬ 
mirez, King of Aragon. Consequently the Cid, to defence of Iris protege 
who had l>eeii attacked by the King of Leridn, was obliged to fight 
against the Aragonese and Catalan troops engaged in the siege of the 
ciLst le of Aimenar. Rodrigo was victorious and the Count nf Barcelona 
himself was for a while his prisoner 0089). An incident of this cam¬ 
paign was the entry of the Cid into the amiaira nf Morelia near 
Valencia, which a few years later was the goal and centre of bis military 
plans. 

During the years 1087 and 1088 Rodrigo was once more at the 
Castilian^ courti haring been restored to royal favour. But in 1081) 
Alfonso was again won over by the accusations iif Rodrigo's enemies, who 
gave a malicious explanation of the fact that the Cid had mode a 
belated appearance in the Aledo campaign against Qn Tfishfln in 1090. 
This turn, the king was not content with exiling the Cid, but confiscated 
all his property and imprisoned J hue ini and their children. Rodrigo 
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offered to submit himself to the ordinary judicial procedure of the time 
atiil to clear himself on oath, hut Alfonso would not cuii^nt; and the 
t id Imd to leave his country for the second time, fortunate in being able 
to take with him his wife and children, whom the king released. 

Onee again Rodrigo entered the service of the Muslim King of Sam- 
gossa, and waged war against the King of Lerida, who was still being 
supported by the King of Aragon and the Count of Barcelnnu. Once 
again the Cid was victorious and took Herengar-Raymond prisoner* 
One result of this fiish victory and of the generosity of Ilodrigo towards 
the Catalan count, whom he set at liberty, was the friendship which the 
latter vowed to the Cid, and which he proved by the marriage of his 
nephew (the future Count of Barcelona, Baymond-Berangar III, called the 
Great) to Maria* the Cid's daughter. Moreover, Rodrigo was granted the 
protectorate over the Muslim provinces son til-west of Catalonia, in place 
of the Catalan count who had been so unfortunate in war (1090-1091)* 
Hereby all the territory south of the little kingdom of Aragon up to the 
frontiers of Valencia, Toledo, and Murcia was. actually in the hands of 
the Cid, although the nominal sovereignty remained with the Kings of 
Saragossa and I^rida. Rodrigo, however, was anxious to return to hi* native 
huid, in response to the overtures made to him by the Queen of Castile, 
lo please Alfonso, the Cid co-operated with him in a military expedition 
he had undertaken against the Almorivid Muslims of Andalmia; but 
Alfonso re n mi net! obdurate (109S). 

h'or the third time Rodrigo was driven from Castile, and this time he 
did what he liad never previously done, although contemporary feudal 
law permitted such n course to a noble at enmity with the king and 
treated unjustly by him: he laid waste the Castilian district of Rioja, 
ansi sent a formal defiance to his old enemy, Garcia Ordonez, Count of 
Ndjem, who did not answer to the challenge. 

Until I®9£ the Cid had kept up political relations with the Muslim 
kingdom of Valencia. We have already seen that Alfonso of Castile had 
placed Qadir, his former ally in Toledo, on the throne of the great city 
of the east coast (1085—1086). When the Castilian troops left in support 
of the new King of Valencia were obliged to retire to CftvtOe after the 
defeat of Zalaca (1086), Qadir felt so insecure on his throne that he 
sought an alliance with the Muslim King of Saragossa, which was in 
effect alliance with the CitL The latter accordingly arrived at Valencia 
at the head of a mixed army of Muslims and Christians, established 
Qitdir on the throne, defcnLed the kings and chiefs of Tortosa, Alhar- 
racin, Alp acute, and other places close to the Valenci&n comnrta* He 
then concluded a treaty with Qadir, by the terms of which the Muslim 
monarch paid tribute to him. 

^ In 1002 an event of a nature very common in the kingdoms of the 
laifns again brought the Cid into action at Valencia. An insurrection 
led by the Cadi Ibn-J ahliif resulted in the capture of the city and the 

c, hkd. a, mu vt* cu, nu 9 a 
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murder of fjadir. Rodrigo intervened, after man y \ ieussitudc* which 

it is undeccsaary to mention here* he captured the city (1004), and for six 
years retained it as a Christian stronghold and a personal and independent 
lordship* Under the Is mi rule mid able government of the Cid, Valencia 
became the impregnable rampart of Spanish power against the attacks of 
the monarch of the Aim on! vide*, I bn Tashfiu, who, hnd he socceeded in 
overcoming the Cids resistance, would have invaded the provinces of Ara¬ 
gon and Catalonia, thus endangering anew the north-east of Spain. But 
victory alien vs accompanied the (id t who was not content to remain cm 
the defensive but attacked also, find was constantly intent on strengthen¬ 
ing his military situation. For this purpose in IQQH he carried out the 
conquest of Muniedro (the ancient Sftguntum) and AI men am, tt little 
farther to the north, jn the present province of Caste!loin The petLv 
Muslim kings of the neighbouring districts (Alburracin, AI puente, etc,} 
were his tributaries, and the King of Aragon, against whom he had 
previously fought, and who, as we have seen, had taken the city of Huesea 
in 10£Kj, now sought an alliance with the Castilian knight, 

Rodrigo died in 10!)*}, adored by his soldiers and honoured by the 
Christ inn sovereigns of ,Spain in spite of the ill- will of Alfonso of tactile: 
by his enemies he was alike feared and praised. He was connected with 
the Castilian royal family through his wife dimena; with the house of 
the t omits uf Barcelona by the marriage of his younger daughter, Mario, 
as we have already seen; and wi th Lhe Kings of Navarre by the marriage 
of his elder daughter, Christina, to the Infante Rami no, lord of Mcmzdn, 
whence sprang the future King of Navarre (1134), Garda Ramirez 

In spite of her w idowed state, Jiniena—an admirable example of moral 
force not uncommon among the women of medieval Spain—continued to 
bold Valencia and to repel the repeated attacks of the Alin uni vide*. 
After three yarn of struggle, however* she realised that her military 
situation wm becoming precarious, and therefore appealed for help to 
her cousin King Alfonso* He marched to Valencia with his army; but 
as he considered the city untenable and required all his forces to repulse 
the attacks of the A! moni v hies on Castile, he abandoned it, first setting 
it on fire (11112), and returned to Castile, lie was accompanied by J imena 
and her soldiery bearing with them the body of the Cid, which was buried 
at San Pedro de Cardeha (Burge*); there too Jimem was interred a few 
years later. In 1^42 their remains were discovered at Burgos, where a 
monument was erected in l!f22. 

These, omitting certain non-essential detail*, are the historical facts of 
tlie Cid’s life.. A great number of legends have sprung up ruund his 
name, portly from popular literature beginning with the poem uf Cantar 
di r mio Cid (the earliest of the poetical works dedicated to Rodrigo now 
extant, dating from about 1140, k forty years after his- death) down to 
the romances of the fifteenth century; their growth luus been fostered by 
the credulity of medieval historians, and the bias shewn bv most modem 
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™tics. The result hits been the creation of tt fun tart ie figure, sometime 
adorned with qualities and deeds which were not his, and which are often 
absolutely foreign to the age in which he lived; at other times blackened 
by accusations uf disloyalty, cruelty, mu? avarice which do not seem to 
be war run ted cither by documents or by historic sources, nhetlicr of his 
own time or a little later. We me beginning to study the actual bio¬ 
graphy of the man, now that the evolution of the poetic and historical 
sources has been worked out, and the actual text of the primitive poem 
nettled. The Cid remains the most typical figure of the Spanish warrior 
in the eleventh century, and the only example in Spanish hidorv of 
a noble who in his time enjoyed greater political power and military 
prestige Hum any contemporary king, notwithstanding the strong per¬ 
sonality ot Alfonso VI, Hl- wan alike u vigorous champion of the work 
uf reconquest so gallantly undertaken by Ferdinand and Alfonso, and a 
striking proof of the military strength to which the Christian* had now 
attained, ami which the Muslims were henceforward unable to destroy. 

Although Valencia was hist, Toledo was still in the hands of the 
Castilians, who continued to repel the inccflant attacks of Yibuf ibn 
Tush fin and his successor ‘AC; and it is indued surprising that, in spite 
of several victories won by the Almoritvid troops, (Ustilian territory was 
never invaded and conquered, 1 n one of these victories, obtained by 'All's 
soldiers hi 1108 at Ucles (near Tunmcdn, in the region of Cuenca, not 
fur from Toledo and Madrid), Alfonso's son Sauehu was killed as well as 
several of the Castilian leaders, and it seemed us though this must be the 
decisive blow to Castile. Nothing came of it, however, as the King of 
the Ahnoruvide* did not know how to make use of Ills victory; or per- 
Jiajis once more his actual forces were capable of winning a single battle 
but not of effective conquest. There was no panic in Toledo; mid must of 
the Castilian territory including its new frontier lands suffered no injury. 

In the following year Alfonso died at Fries (SO June 1109). This 
event gave rise to a grave political problem in Castile. The kisig left as 
heiress his daughter Urrnea, widow of Count Raymond of l-'raucljc-Cuiute 
(ow; of the French nobles who bad helped in the conquest of Tuledo), 
and mother of a little Alfonso, too young to assume the government of 
a kingdom. However, custom in Castile and the other Spanish kingdoms 
recognised the right of a woman to the* crown, and from this paint of 
view Urou-u would have had no difficulty in ascending the throne. But 
circumstances called for a warlike king, capable of resisting the redoubled 
attacks of the Muslims, now that the Cid <uid Alfonso were dead. The 
Castilian nobles could find iio other solution than tu arrange a marriage 
for tirrnca; and in spite of the queen's opposition, tbov chose as her 
second husband Alfonso I, King of Aragon. From the military point 
of view they had chosen well, Alfonso was a valiant warrior, and the 
union of the Castilian and Aragonese monarchies must necessarily be 
of assistance in repelling the Almorividcs and even in forwarding the 
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task of rcconquest* Hut once again in history, matters of trivial import¬ 
ance brought about the failure of a plan so wisely conceived. In the 
first place, the characters of the newly-wedded pair were absolutely 
incompatible, and this in itself was enough to prevent harmonious 
co-dperatioin In the second place, Alfonso wished to interfere in the 
internal government of Castile, and ruffled the patriotic feelings of the 
Castilians by appointing natives of Aragon and Navarre as comm widens 
of fortresses in the territories belonging to Urraca, Finally, the queen 
was not a n km lei of conjugal fidelity. Discord culminated in a declara¬ 
tion of the nullity of the marriage by the Pope, The final consequence 
was that, instead of an increase in the Christian power, there was war, 
almost a civil war in character, between the Castilians and Aragonese. 
The situation was rendered more serious by the insurrection of part uf 
the Galician nobility under the leadership of Diego Gclmires, Bishop of 
Santiago and lord of a territory of considerable importance, to maintain 
the cause of L T mica's son, the Infante Alfonso, whom they declared King 
of Galicia, as had been the wish of bis grandfather Alfonso YL They 
also tried to crown him King of Leon (1110). A period of absolute 
anarchy followed. The political and social forces of Castile were pro¬ 
foundly divided and were not only fighting amongst themselves; they 
were struggling against foreign interference! represented both by the King 
of Aragon, and by Teresa, t T mica’s sister, who was married to Count 
Henry, a cadet of the Dukes of Burgundy; the hitter wished to fish in 
these troubled waters and so to enlarge the county uf Fortucale, or 
Portugal, given to him by Alfonso VI, the history of which will 
narrated in another volume of this work. 

In this state of anarchy, which persisted until [Tmuras death in 11^6, 
we may perceive the expression of the unsettled condition of a society 
in travail with the evolution of its future unity. This was only achieved, 
after the removal and absorption of the different factors which had 
gradually been created by human necessities, by the military effort 
of reconquest, and by the reconitruction of Christian Spain, In these 
orcuiiistaiii-cs it was inevitable that the most characteristic figure in this 
crisis should be the bishop already referred to, Gelmirez, who, in addi¬ 
tion to his high ecclesiastical importance, which the pilgrimages to 
Compostdla are enough to prove, was almost a feudal lord, with a history 
full of dramatic interest 

The most striking proof of the state of anarchy is presented by the 
historical obscurity in which Uiraca's last years are buried* Tlie lack of 
documents, and the contradictory accounts given in the few extant, speak 
volumes as to the troubled condition of the kingdom. On the death of 
the queen, there was a natural concentration of most of the Castilian 
forces round prince Alfonso, the sole legitimate heir to the throne, on 
which lie wans the seventh of his name. 

But the upheaval tiad been too cuniplete for peace to come at oncc + 
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For some time yet Alfonso had difficulties with the Castilian and Galician 
nobles, who wished to assert their absolute independence; with his step¬ 
father, Alfonso of Aragon, with whom he came to terms which cost 
Castile the territory of Villorado and Calahorra (to the north-east of the 
present province of I-ogrohoh and the provinces of Guipuzcoa and Alava; 
and with the Countess Teresa and her son anti heir, Alfonso Enriquez* 
who finally submitted and renewed the feudal oath to Castile (1187). 

Three years before this last date, Alfonso I of Aragon died without 
leaving any direct heir. Hie Castilian king put forward claims to the 
Aragonese throne, and invaded first Navarre and the Basque provinces, 
and later Aragon, seizing the capital, Sarago^ (1136); but lie relin¬ 
quished it in 1140, having come to an agreement with the hudiand of 
Petrnniltft, the new (Jucen of Aragon, that he should be recognised as 
feudal overlord of the Aragonese kingdom, and that Castile should 
retain the north-eastern territory up to the Ebro T which thus became the 
boundary between the two kingdoms on tliat side. 

Alfonso VII now renewed the war against the Muslims who hail 
naturally benefited from the internal troubles of the Christian kingdoms. 
Fortunately for the latter, the causes of weakness among the Aluiordvides 
and the A Rib kingdoms of the north and east which still retained their 
independence were Incoming more and more accentuated. The kings 
of the AI mom vide* had become demoralised by the wealth and the mild 
climate of Southern Spain; they had given up their former hardy and 
warlike habits, thus producing profound and general discontent among 
the Muslims, which found expression in constant insurrection* and wide¬ 
spread anarchy t soon seized on by some bald leaders aa an opportunity 
for dedaring themselves independent of ‘All and his successor Tl&hfln 
(1143-1145). There was now practically another period of disinlegra- 
tioii such as that which followed the fall of the Caliphate of Cordova 
At the .same time the African possessions of the Alnior4vides were 
threatened by a fresh uprising of African tribes, coming this time from 
the Atlas, who rallied round the burner of religious reform and set up 
a powerful state. They took the name of AI m ulnul es ( M uwal; fi id }, which 
in Arabic mean* Unitarian*, and they deinolislied the empire of the 
AimonS vide* (11515), in spite of the assistance of troops sent to Africa by 
the monarch resident in Spain. 

This new period of decomposition in the Muslim power coincided as 
regards Castile with the anarchy of U mica's reign and the early days of 
Alfonso VII H In Aragon, on the other hand, it corresponded with the 
reign of Alfonso I, whom his contemporaries surnamed the Warrior 
(Batallnder), and favoured him in his capture of Saragossa (11 IB) and 
the neighbouring regions of the north, west, and south. The Muslims 
tried to recapture Saragossa, but were defeated by Alfonso at Cutanda 
(llSl>). This victory emboldened the king, who entered on a campaign 
of invasion towards Valencia, Murcia* and eastern Andaluda (11^5) 
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with few political results j however, ho reached the sen at Bidobrena 
(Granada b In HSSfi he gained a groat battle at Arinsol near Lutena (to 
the 5oiith of the region of Cordova), a^d he brought hack with him 
14,000 Mofemihs with whom to people the conquered territory south of 
the Ebro. Shortly after, he transferred his military effort to the east of 
his kingdom with the object of conquering the Ebro up to it* mouth and 
securing certain important cities to the north of the river which were not 
yet in libs possession. In 1183 he took Mcquinenza and its strong castle 
(to the south of tlic district of I^rida), find then moved a little north- 
ward to iiesiege Fmga. The troops which held the place having been 
reinforced by contingents sent from Cordova* the Aragonese were defeated 
(July 1134), Alfonso raised the siege and turned to attack the ensile of 
IJmm (Lenda). Here death overtook him on 7 September 1134. 

Almost exactly contemporaneous with Alfonso I of Aragon iva* 
Raymond-Berengar III, Count of Barcelona* son-in-law of the Cid f and, 
like him, a bold and fortunate warrior He ton contributed greatly to 
Use work of reconquest and to the enfeebkment of Muslim power His 
personal gifts as a conqueror were assisted by the enormous increase in 
his dominions in Catalonia and the south of France* due to his funnily 
relationships with other independent counts and to his second marriage 
ivith Douce of Provence, As a result, by 11 3$, of all the former Catalan 
counties there remained none free of the sovereignty of Barcelona, except 
those of Urge! and Peralada, for that of Ampuria had recognised it a 
vassalage, And, beyond the Pyrenees* the county of Provence had just 
been joined to the State of Barcelona (1113). 

But peaceful gains were not enough for Raymond-Berengur III. In 
1106 he lvrested the town of Balnguer and its cattles from the Muslims, 
In 1115,in alliance with the republic of Pisa, he made a ini titary expedition 
to the islands of Majorca and I vim, by which he gained the vassalage of 
the A mb governor, and a Balearic poem wa* composed in praise of his 
exploits; a little later he invaded the territory of I jtfrida and Tortosa* 
w here certain dominions were still in the hand* of the Muslims, and even 
entered part of Valencia, but hen; he did not succeed in making permanent 
conquests. 

The Almond v ides did not fail to retaliate, and once even penetrated to the 
suburbs of IWeelonn, but they were defeated in H14 and 1115. At the 
death of Haymond-Ikrengar 11L the county of Barcelona was a very 
strong State by land and by sea, which entertained diplomatic and com¬ 
mercial relations w ith Italy, Find played a part in the politics of Southern 
France and the Mediterranean. His son, and Micctssor in the Spanish 
part of bis possesions, Hiiymond-lSerengar IV, some years later married 
IVtruuiLhi, Queen of Aragon, as has already been said. This event brought 
him into contact with Alfonso VII of Castile, who was ju*t resuming the 
struggle with the Muslims of Andalusia and Estrcmodum. 

After some military expeditions which placed him temporarily in pus- 
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session of Cordova (1144) und the fortresses of Aurelia (near Oeana) and 
Curia, Alfonso laid siege to the city of Almerift (1147); in this enter¬ 
prise he was assisted bv the Count of Barcelona and the Genoese navy, 

A few years before he had secured the castle ol Rucda belonging to the 
Muslim chief Mustan$ir, who was bis ally and associate in these expe¬ 
ditions. 

These advantages obtained by the various Christian sovereigns provoked 
a fresh African invasion of Spain. This time it was tlie Almohtulfei, who, 
having conquered the Aimoiavides in Africa, now seemed to offer to the 
Spanish Muslims, still alive to the claims of their race and religion, the 
same hope as had formerly been offered by Ihn 1 ishfin, 1 ht* Ai niukudvs 
arrived in Spain in 114(5 at the urgent summons of one of those chiefs 
who had declared themselves independent of ‘All, and by 1172 they bad 
aheadv restored unity to the Muslim States by moans of the subjection 
of all the new kings of the Taifas. The but of these to resist (lie new 
dependence cm the Africans was I bn Mardaiush (Ibn Sa'ad), King of 
Valencia and Murcia (the Wolf King), an ally of the Count of Barcelona, 
whom he joined against the Almohades; however, the son of Ibn Murrimiish 
submitted to them in 1172. War broke out afresh between the two powers 
which were intent on contesting the possesion of Spain. The chief events 
of this war took place in the reigns of Alfonso VIFs racccssort. 

Alfonso died in 1157. To medieval historians he is known under tlie 
surname of Emperor; and indeed he took this title and was crowned as 
such at lamii in 113ft. But he was not the first Spanish monarch w ho 
combined the title of Emperor with that of king. Previous to his day, 
Ferdinand I kid been honoured with this dignity, which to Spanish 
sovereigns represented the same political ideals as it did to those of Franee 
and Germany. In Spain, ^Empire" also meant a protest and a kind of 
safeguard against the possibility of a claim to superiority by tlie German 
Emperors, Within the limits of Spanish puli tied life, Alfonso had earned 
the title by the military ascendancy which had brought him the vassalage 
of, or the recognition of his superiority by, the Kings of Navarre and 
Aragon, the Counts of Barcelona and To uhnise, anti other lords in Southern 
France, and the already mentioned Muslim chiefs anil kings of the 
Taifas. 

Unfortunately for the accomplishment of political unity in Christian 
Spain, the idea of Empire bad as yet no permanency. Emperor was still 
a personal title, and not a name expressing die highest conception of 
political unity. Alfonso VII himself hindered tlie cause by his w ill, in 
which he divided his States lie tween bis two sons, Sun elm and 1 erdiuand, 
who became respectively tbc Kings of Castile and Loon. r l he final and 
definitive reunion of the two crowns was thus postponed fnr sixty-tliree 
yeuis, during which there were frequent struggles caused by the ambition 
of the two sovereigns. 

Sancho 111, the new King of Castile, whose reign was very short (only 
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a year), spent almost the whole of the time at war with tm brother 
Ferdinand II who wished to seize Castile, and with the Kings of Navarre 
and Aragon who were upholding their claims as to frontiers. 

The political situation became further involved by the death of Sancho T 
He left a son, Alfonso VIII, aged three years. On this young king were 
focused the greed of the Christian monarchs neighbouring on Castile* 
and tine rivalries of the Castilian nobles who aspired to hold the office of 
royal guardian and consequently to exercise political hegemony in the 
kingdom. The aristocratic forces of Castile and many adventurers and 
mercenaries collected round two great rival families, the Caat™ and the 
Lara. And while bloody civil war was devastating town and country * as 
usual to the injury of the peaceful population* the King of Leon seized 
several Castilian cities and fortresses* and the King of Navarre invaded the 
district of Rioja. This situation of serious danger for Castile lasted for 
eight years. At last Alfonso VIII succeeded in escaping from the city of 
Soria* where the Lara were keeping him practically as a prisoner* and* sup¬ 
ported by several Castilian nobles who were partisans of neither great 
rival house, he began a melancholy journey round the free communes to 
secure their recognition of his sole authority. In 1166 he reached Toledo, 
where he was acclaimed king when only eleven years nf age. This was 
decisive. Day by day his adherents increased in number, finally enabling 
him to subdue the unruly nobles, the Castro* the Lara, and others who 
wished to live in absolute independence. The points at dispute with 
Aragon were settled by agreement {1170—1177), and the Aragonese king 
(Alfonso II) helped Alfonso to recover the cities and lands which the King 
of Navarre had seized in Riojtu Finally in HfiO Alfonso came to terms 
with his uncle, Ferdinand of Leon, However, the restless character of 
the men of that day and the ambition of the kings presently caused fresh 
wars between the Christian kingdoms, particularly on the part of the 
Kings of Navarre and Leon against Castile; but the support of the King 
of Aragon (then Peter II) led to a second treaty of peace w ith the Leonese 
king (Alfonso IX* son of Ferdinand II) and to the defeat of the King 
of Navarre, who lost to Castile much territory in the region of the Basque 
provinces. This considerably reduced the extent of the kingdom of 
Navarre fl£Q0), and led to the colonisation of several towns on the 
Cantabrian side (Castro Urdiales, San Vicente de la llarquera, Santander* 
I^redo, San Sebastian, Fuenterrabia, etc,) by Castilian families* Castile 
and l eon became allied by the marriage of Bereiigueliq daughter of 
Alfonso VIII, with the Lconese King, Alfonso IX* 

This long period of strife and warfare between the Christiana could 
not have occurred at a worse time* The Spanish Muslims had Ijecn 
strengthened liy African troops of the Almohades and by a fresh consent ra¬ 
tion of effort* and were attacking the reconquered territory on eveiy side. 
Alinerin and Cordova were recaptured and ill the west the wave of con- 
s[ue*t advanced as far as AlcAntara (Est remad ura), a stronghold which 
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was only saved by the heroism of the Abbot of Pitoro anti tilts monk 
Frav Diego Vdiizqiiee, who preached a successful Castilian crusade. This 
was the origin of the Military Order of Calatravo, founded in 1164 fay 
Alfonso Vin. 

Alfonso hatl inherited the patriotic and warlike spirit of his grandfather, 
Even before he had settled tlie perplexities and difficulties of the internal 
policy of his kingdom, or his disagreements with his Christian neighbours, 
he undertook campaigns against the Muslims. lo the east, this time with 
the aid of his namesake of Aragon, Alfonso attacked the stronghold of 
Cuenca, and took it after a long siege (1177), while simultaneously the 
Leoucse king was making war towards Estremadura and advancing his 
frontiers on that side of his kingdom. After the success at Cuenca, the 
Archbishop of Toledo, who like many others was a warrior as well as a 
prince of the Church, led the recently-formed Knights of Alrintsra on 
an incursion into the districts of Cordova and Jaen, and in dieted heavy 
loss in life and property on the Muslims; whereupon Yak)ub, Emperor 
of the Almohndes, wishing to avenge these defeats, sent over a strong 
contingent of African troops. On the news Alfonso summoned the Cortes 
to obtain the necessary supplies for the approaching campaign. He also 
appealed for help to the Leonese and Navarrese. Although this did not 
come, and the full military resources of Castile had not yet been collected, 
Alfonso was too impatient to wait, and accepted battle with the power¬ 
ful army of the Almohndes at Alarcos (a little west of the present 
Ciudad Heal) on 18 July 1196, with the result that the Christian army 
received a crushing defeat. The chronicle speak of Ho,000 Spaniards 
killed or severely wounded. The king himself was forcibly hurried from 
the field of battle by his faithful followers. The Aimohadcs were free to 
spread northward and westward; Toledo, Madrid, Alcali, Cuenca, and 
other cities w r ere besieged by the conquerors. Seizing their opportunity 
while Alfonso was in these difficulties, the Kings of Ijcoil and Navarre 
invaded Castilian territory, Alfonso was obliged to ask the Muslims for 
a truce; but as soon as the matters in dispute with his neighbours had 
been settled in llifT and 1000, he resumed hostilities against the 
Ahnohades. 

Jlnth sides realised that a critical hour was at hand, llie Ahuohades 
collected all their available troo]>s. Alfonso VIII appealed for aid to all tile 
Spanish sovereigns, and even to the Count of Portugal and the Holy Sec. 
The Pope ordered a Crusade to be preached, whereby many foreign 
knights and adventurers were attracted to Spain; these, however, almost 
all deserted hooh after the campaign started. There remained with Alfonso 
only the Spanish forces (except those of Leon), and the Archbishop of 
N&rbojine, who was a native of the Peninsula and hail brought with 
him 150 soldiers. The army left Toledo on SO June 1010, and after some 
victories in the course of its march southward—at Malogdn, Colntruva, 
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Las Navas de Tolosa, 1212 


Almiras, PiedrnhuciiiL, and other places—the Christian troops crossed the 
Sierra Morena by the jhiss of MurodaL On the other side* fit Los Navas 
de Tolom* there awaited them the army of the Almdmdes led by their 
emperor himself. The Little took place on 16 duly and resulted m ft 
coin pie to victory for the Christians, who secured euormouH boot). The 
road to the south now being clear, the army proceeded to take the duties 
and towns of Vikhes, Fermi, Hanos, Tolosa, Ubeda, and Baesa. This 
triumphant advance towards southern Anduliiaia was only arrested by the 
plague, which broke out among the troops; bat the Muslim forces had 
been sufficiently enfeebled by this decisive action. Thus an invasion of 
Estremadurn attempted with some initial snoop by the Almohade general, 
Abu Send, iu 12111, was staved by the defeat of Fehragaen. 'The King of 
Leon, who had taken no part ftt Lfts Navas, profited by this victory to 
attack in his turn, seizing the important towns of CAcereg, Merida, and 
Radrtjoz (1221)). 

Alfonso VII1 did not live to enjoy ail the results of his victory, for 
he died two years after Las Navas (October 1214); but he had already 
seen the effects of the Muslim defeat in the beginnings of a fresh dis¬ 
integration of the Muslim State, which was greatly hastened by the death 
of the Emperor Yusuf II ten years later. 

In Castile there was likewise a fresh period of dynastic and civil up¬ 
heaval. Henry I, Alfonso’* son, only reigned three troubled years, full of 
dissensions arising over the guardianship of the king, who was «. minor* 
The crown passed to Ikrenguela, daughter of Alfonso VIII and divorced 
wife of Afonso IX of lit-nn. Of this marriage was bom a son, Ferdinand, 
to whom Berenguela ceded the throne, but his father Alfonso protested, 
alleging hi ft own superior rights, 11 s Ferdinand was the son of a marriage 
which had been dissolved by Lhc Pope, Fortunately the new King of 
Caw tile was backed by ft very strong party, consisting of till the noble# 
opposed to tlie Lara family (which supported Alfonso IX) and most of 
the communes. In the end he overcame the opposition of the Lara, 
repelled his fathers intervention, and subdued a few nobles who bad 
revolted against the rova] authority from ft spirit of independenci:. 

Interim] peace having been attained, Ferdinand (the third of this name) 
resumed the war with the Muslims, i'ireumstanees were propitious. The 
union of the kingdom of Aragon and the principality of Catalonia iu the 
person of Alfonso II of Aragon, son of Queen Pelmnilla and Count 
Raymond'Berengnr IV, had created a very strong Christian State in the 
east and north-east of l he Fen insula. This already strong power had been 
augmented hy the inheritances of the Counts of Provence (1167-1108) 
and Roussillon (1217), ns well aft hy the suzerainty acquired over Ream 
and Rigorrc ( 1187). Iu tt lese ways the kingdom of Aragon was gmvjtat mg 
m an international power towards Southern France; And this presently 
led to important political consequences* 

We have Already seen that, save for short intervals* Alfonso II Jmd been 
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the ally of Alfonso VU1 of Castile during the difficulties which disturbed 
the letters reign. He aided him also in the work of re-conquest, not only 
by the support given to the Castilian arms in the attack on the town of 
Cuenca and other places, but also in the campaigns which he personally 
undertook and in which he gained the towns of Cocpc and l cruel (11 (0) 
and secured the districts of Albsrracin and Tarragona (outside the city), 
By his assistance at Cuenca the King of Aragon obtained at the hands 
of Alfonso VI11 his release from the vassalage which bound him to 
Castile. In 1179 the two monarch* signed a treaty fixing the respective 
limits of their future conquests in Muslim territory. Aragon was awarded 
the district of Valencia up to the port of Bkr (almost in the centre of 
the present province of Alicante), a precedent for the frontier agreed 
on a few years later between Ferdinand 111 and James I, grandson of 
Alfonso IT. 

Alfonso died in April 1196, and his son and successor, Peter II, made 
yet another addition to hw father’s States in the shape of the county uf 
Urge], ceded to him by Countess Elvira (1*205), uiid that of Montpellier, 
which came to him through his marriage with its heiress, Maria. These 
additions only served to complicate yet further the political problem 
created hv the possessions of the crown of Aragon north of the Pyrenees. 
This problem was caused by the proximity of the French kingdom, whose 
nil era aimed at the mastery of southern France. An occasion of rupture 
soon offered itself in connexion with the religious situation in this 
territory, then permeated by the Albigenstan doctrines, which were 
considered heretical by the Catholic Church. Peter was a Catholic, but 
he was also feudal overlord of the land in which the Albigcnscs lived 
and spread their doctrines. Thus, while from a religious point of view he 
was bound to combat the heretics, from the political point of view he 
was bound to protect them from oil attack, especially if sentiments other 
than religious were involved; and this was to be feared on the port of 
the King of France and certain Catholic French nobles. It is thought 
that the consideration of this danger contributed to a very extraordinary 
political action on the part of Peter ll when he went to Home to be 
crowned by the Pope in November 1204. On this occasion the king 
promised to be the defender of the Catholic Faith, to guard the churches 
and their immunities and to pnoflccute heretics, at the same time Acknow¬ 
ledging himself vassal of the Pope, from whom Peter offend to hold in 
feudal vassalage the States of Aragon and Catalonia, with payment to the 
Holy See of an annual tribute, in return for the support the Pope would 
always give to the rulers of Aragon. If, as has also been suggested, the 
reason for Peter’s lilxmlit v wjis merely to secure aid from the Pope and the 
Genoese and Pisans in his enterprise of conquering the Balearic isles, it 
must be owned tluit the price paid was excessive. 

This was certainly the opinion held by most of Peter's Spanish subjects. 
Nobles and communes alike demanded that the king should cancel the 
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Peter II and the Alhigenskm Crusade 


grant made to the Popc s and the king was obliged to yield i bn l Home 
continued to regard the itifoudntiou as valid, ami the tribute to the Holy 
See was paid. Peter II and his vocals in Southern France reaped, however, no 
advantage from this feudal relationship. Certain Catholic elements proved 
iireccmdlable, anti the nobles of TuiiIou.se and Provence resisted all enter¬ 
prises against their Albigensino vassals, other than the preaching under¬ 
taken at this time in Provence by Dominie de Guzman, a Spanish monk 
who was the founder of the Dominican Order. Matter* ended in the 
organisation of a crusade against the heretics, which was commanded and 
led by Count Simon de Montfort, The crusaders who assembled at Lyons 
and consisted of French troops, advanced into the territory of the Count 
of Toulouse* then into Provence, and treated the people with unparalleled 
cruelty, especially the inhabitants of Beziers atui Carcassonne, who 
offered a heroic resistance. No one was spared, no respect being paid to 
age dr ses, and even Catholics fell victims to the fury of the assailants, 
who were severely blamed by Dominie, 

The King of Aragon intervened a* peacemaker in defence of his subjects; 
and although he was powerless to avert the slaughter, his mediation and 
that of the jiapal legate succeeded In arranging a convention which ended 
the war, Peter recognised Simon de Montfort as Lord of Beziers and 
Carcassonne, in vassalage to him, and a marriage was arranged between 
his son James and Simon's daughter. 

Peace lasted only a very short time. Peter made use of the interval to 
join in the crusade against the Muslims which resulted in the victory of 
Ijls Navas, In l&I it war brake out again in the Toulnusaiii territory, 
especially against the Count of 'Toulouse, who was Peter's brother-in-law. 
Peter again attempted to settle the quarrel by peaceful in earns, and to 
this end approached the Pope and the Council which had assembled at 
Lav&ur for the precise purpose of deciding on the claims of the King of 
Aragon, and which was presided over by the Archbishop of Narboime. 
The Council rejected Peter's appeal, and he thereupon declared war 
against Simon tie Montfort in defence of the Count of Toulouse and other 
Toulousain and Provencal nobles who were his vassals, The only battle 
took place at Muret (12 September I21S), and in it the king lost hh 
life. 

His premature death occasioned a situation of great difficulty for 
the Spanish kingdom. Peter’s only son James was still a child and 
was in the hands of Simon do Montfort, pending his projected marriage. 
At first Simon was not disposed to liberate the prince, but the energetic 
action of the Pojm? obliged him to give up their legitimate sovereign 
to the Aragonese and Catalans (1214). The minority of this prince 
(James I of Aragon mid Catalonia) was disturbed by the amhittciiiH of 
various nobles and members of the royal family. The former wished 
to assert their independence, I he latter to seize the crown. It is mi¬ 
neeesary to mention the numerous vicissitudes of James and his parti- 
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sinus between Til 6 and 1S27* when a convention with the nobles was 
signed* terminating the strife which was dislocating the internal life 
of the kingdom. The personal character of the king, who was brave, 
energetic and discreet, contributed to increase gradually the number 
of his adherents, to settle many critical situations* and to ensure his 
complete success- This result attained* James found himself in a position 
to take his full share in the work of reeonquest. It was about the 
same time that Ferdinand 111 of Castile* having overcome political 
difficulties similar to those of Junes, also resumed the all-important 
task of the Christian people of Spaim 1 lie two kings worked hand in 
hand for this object, as had formerly Alfonso V Lit of Castile and Alfonso 
n of Aragon. 

Ferdhyuid’s first campaign in 13^5 was directed against the territory 
of Cordom He Hired And ajar and other towns, in preparation for an 
attack on the capital. With an eye to the future, Ferdinand* who had 
formed an alliance with Ma*mun, Emperor of the Almofafldes, w hen the 
latter was dethroned by a successful insurrection, sent an army to Africa 
to succour him. Ma’mtiu was reinstated on lii-S throne (1229)* and out of 
gratitude to the Christian monarch he allowed the Castilians to settle at 
Marrukash: it appears they did this on the lines of a funner emigration 
which had begun in the ninth century, and the inftueiico of which had 
been long-lasting. This also served aa'the base or the Franciscan minions 
in Morocco. 

In 1230, at the death of Alfonso IX of Ivccm* the two crowns became 
united in the hands of Ferdinand III, after some difficulties caused by 
Alfonso's wilL Henceforward* Ferdinand could dispose of the military 
force* of the two great kingdoms in the centre and west of Spain, The 
day of decisive victory had now dawned and the task was facilitated by 
the subdivision of the'Muslim State*. .After the death of Yusuf, indeed* 
the personal ambitions of the emperor a relatives and captains revived* 
and sc vend k i ngdoiiis arose ou t of the fragmental of the former Alin ulmde 
State in Spain; one at Valencia of short duration; another in Murcia 
(1228-1241X which under its king, Ibn Hud, for a few year* comprised 
most of the territory remaining to the Muslims; a third at Arjuna (north¬ 
west of Jacn* near Andujar), founded in 1230 by Muhammad Abu- 
‘Abdallfih al-Abmar, and increased later by the addition of Jacn* Jkiyji* 
Guailsx, and Granada. This last town was converted by al-Ahmar into the 
capital of the kingdom (1238J, w hich eventually became the last represen¬ 
tative of the nl-Ahmar Muslim power, in the hands of the Na^ricI ur 
Nasrite dynasty, of which id-Ah mar was the founder. 

His enemies being thus w eakened, Ferdinand 111 determined to mm at 
the inquest of Cordova, which he realised in 1286* A few 1 years later, 
the Muslim King of Murcia, Mubammail ibn *Ali f nought for the help of 
Ferdinand mid* in return* offered him vassalage and half the contents of 
the royal treasury. The Castilian king accepted the offer, as a result of. 
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Conquest of Andalusia 


which the kingdom of Murcia, which included the territory of the south¬ 
east from Alicante to Albania. became subject to the crown of Castile 
(1341), This political success was doubled live years Inter by the alliance 
of Midiamrmid al-Ahumr of Granada, who, to ensure the safety of his 
kingdom, ceded to Ferdinand III thu city of Joen (1346), and bound 
himself to send Muslim troops to assist in carry ing on the campaign in 
Andalusia, Ferdinand next advanced on Seville, where there existed i>nc 
of the independent kingdom* which had arisen un the disintegration of 
the Almbhado Empire, fie took Carmona in 1&47, and the Ghrutkn 
Hc| u rid h; m co 111 in nnded by the first Castilian ad mind, Raymond de Bonitoz, 
having destroywl the Muslim Hcet which wn.s guarding the Guadalquivir, 
Seville waa invested without any hope of relief. The city surre tide red to 
Ferdinand rdler lift ecu months’ 1 resistance, on t±2 December 1^48, and its 
surrender occasioned that of Mcdintt-SidoimL, Arens, Gudi%5anluv4ir f and 
other cities to the south of the capital Notwithstanding this great sue- 
ovj which left him immter uf the whole of southern Spain except Granada 
and h small tract of territory in the south-went near Huelva, Ferdinand 
did not consider his task ended* Like all tlmse who have thoroughly 
understood the danger to Spanish independence presenter) by the existence 
of an important political power hi northern Africa, the King of Castile 
wished to prosecute the war beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, so as to 
destroy the possibility of a reaction of Muslim elements against Spain, 
Hut before he was able to realise the projected expedition* he died at 
Seville on May 125SL With him there ended the period of great 
Castilian conquest* in the Muslim dominion*., only to be resumed two 
centuries later, 

At the same time that Ferdinand Ill w r as attacking the south and 
south-east, James I of Aragon was carrying on the work of reconquest to 
the east* His first objective was the Balearic Isles, Majorca was famous 
for Uh; fertility of its soil* and feared ns a nest of pirates which rendered 
navigation in the western Mediterranean dangerous. James appealed to 
the noble* of his Aragonese States* but they did not look with favour 
on the expedition; the king, however, firmly convinced of the political 
and economic advantages to lx? gained, persisted] and secured the co¬ 
operation of certain nobles and cities in Catalonia and Southern France, 
The Cortex which assembled in Barcelona in 12£8 decided ori the conquest 
of Majorca, which was quickly achieved, as James entered the capital of 
the bland on 31 December In view of thii success of the Christians, 

the Muslims of Minorca capitulated {VM%\ and in 1335 Ivfca* was con- 
quercd by the Archbishop of Tkrmgono and some Catalan nobler The 
porsession of the Balearic Islands seen ml for Biux-eJuim a large share of 
Mediterranean min mere*, mid prepared the way for future militant mid 
economic exploit* by Catalonia in the .miuth of Europe. The territories 
of the bland* were divided between thu leaders of the expedition and 
colonbed by settlers from the Fen insula, especially from the north of 
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Catalonia (Ampurdiui), who brought «th them their language. their 
civilisation, fund tlieir commercial spirit. 

In the same year that Majorca was taken, an Aragonese noble, Blnsco 
dc Altunin, undertook an expedition on his own account into the moun¬ 
tainous territory aorth-vcsl of Valeocha, snd captured the strongtiold f, f 
Morelia. James. who had likewise started an enterprise against the 
Muslims of Valencia in the direction of Area, did not approve of this 
dangerous kind of independence, and betook himself to Morelia with the 
intention of making Blanco give up the town, which should belong to no 
one but the king. Rlasco was<shliged to yield, whereupon Janies t km towed 
the town on him as a fief. The king prosecuted the campaign with the 
help of only a few of the lords and cities uf Catalonia; but as his 
victories in the direction of Valencia continued, and the city itself was 
besieged {1238}, most of the nobles and communes of Aragon and Cata¬ 
lonia finally joined in sending troops «uid militia. 'Hie capital surrendered 
in September of the same year, mid this triumph was Mowed by the 
capture of Xativa, a very strong place, Alrim, and other towns in the 
plain of Valencia. The king divided the territory between the nobles who 
had helped in the campaign. The Muslim population remained in the 
country districts; but there were two revolts in the course of a few years, 
especially in the mountainous regions to t he south and west, and tlieir 
suppression aee&vitntul much military ellbrt. 

When he had secured the Valeut-tan region as far as Biar (Villen* was 
conquered in 1JW0>, James’ share in the work of reeonquest was ended, 
os the old convention of 1179 was re titled at Almiare in 1214. Ihis 
established a frontier starting at the confluence of the rivers .Incur and 
Cavriel near the town of Cufrentes, bent to tlie south between Xutiva, 
which remained in Junes’ hands, and Enguere, then passed near tlie dry 
port of Biar in tlie district of Alicante, and ended at the Mediterranean, 
a little south of the cvmttrca of Dctiia. But in IStSl the Muslims of 
Murcia revolted against the Custilian yoke, which liud weighed on them 
since the pact of 1241. Then King Alfunso X of Castile, sou and sue- 
rtssur of Ferdinand III and raa-b-Uw of Jumis, appealed to the hitter 
for help against the Muxrians, who with the support of the Muslims of 
Granada were threatening the temtoiy belonging to the King ui Aragon < 
Janies sent the required help t aiid T while Alfonso was lighting the Muirimi 
Muslims on one side* Janie* crossed tlie frontiers fixed in 1S44 and seized 
the dties of Alicante, Elcho, and ill I£ti6 Murcia itself, thus securing 
all the Miireiaii region for the Unstiliun crown. I he Muslims now only 
retained the new kingdom of Gramulu, which included tlie province of 
that name and those of Aimer in and Malaga m ftir as Gibraltar* 1 lie 
rtcmujU^t oi’8pairi was virtually aecomplishedr James could now venture to 
take part in a crusade to Palatine (l££(i9), which was a foil one, although 
a part of the expedition which reached Acre gave valuable help to the 
Christians who were defending the city against the Muslima, In another 
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Isolation of Navarre 


expedition, the Catalan Heet captured the town of Ceuta* but its possession 
was not ntaintnined* 

The natural development of the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon to 
the south blocked the path of Navarre and kept it isolated in the 
Pyrenees. In spite of the constant effort of many of her kings to increase 
their states at the expense of Castilian territory, Navarre saw her poli¬ 
tical power in the Peninsula steadily on the wane* From 1076 to 1134 
she a™ united to Aragon, but regained her independence on the death 
of Alfonso I. During the remainder of the twelfth and early years of 
the thirteenth century, her monsirchs continued, with some intervals of 
peace, their struggles with Castile and Aragon* The last Spanish King 
of Navarre, Sancho VII, at first pursued the same policy as his pre¬ 
decessors; hut afterwards he helped Alfonso VIII in the Andalusian 
campaign (at the battle of Lius Navas), and in the agreement of Tudela 
(February 1231) with James I of Aragon he betrayed a desire to appoint 
the latter heir to the Nav&rrese throne. But James did not take ad¬ 
vantage of this opportunity! and the Navarrese chose as their king Rancho's 
nephew Theobald IV, Count of Champagne (1234). Henceforth, for many 
years the history of Navarre falls out of the main current of Spanish history* 

IJie period between 1034 and 1248 is as important from the point of view 
of the history of institutions, wealth, and general civilisation in Spain, os 
it is from the military point of view uud that of the recumpiest which we 
have hitherto been considering* Great progress ™ made lei all depart* 
meats of social life, while simultaneously were licirig revealed more and 
more clearly the bares of the future greatness of the Spanish people, and 
of the originality of its legal, literary, and artistic achievement In this 
process of settlement of the new elements of life created by the special 
circumstances of the timer by the effort to reconstruct a Western and 
Christian society, and by the Eastern influences emanating from the Arabs 
and the Jew^s, the different provinces of Spain follow a ed diverse paths, and 
according to their diameter developed special q liulilies and institutions* 
But the movement of progress was pot rhythmical and equal in all these 
provinces. 

Thus the evolution of Castile and I*eon was much more democratic 
and advanced, taken as a whole, than that of other parts of Spain, In 
the find place, the noble class became increased by the development of 
its lower grade, the secondary nobility, through the enlargement of 
the class of the former h\fanzonct v to whom was applied the new name 
of Fffotibtlgo (whence the term Hkhdgo\ and by the admission to the 
rank of knight of every freeman who was able to keep a horse, i>. able 
to become a military factor of the fiist class in the warfare of the period, 
Secondly, the repopulation of the lands taken from the Muslims, the 
security for a settled existence acquired f» the frontiers advanced south¬ 
ward, and the increased possibility every year of enltieating the soil 
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and establishing the industries nece&ary /or the economic needs ol the 
new or enlarged towns, served to recreate a middle class* a* veil ft* a 
class of free workmen and industrial employee? who were to form the 
backbone of society m the communes snatched from the former adgnorial 
jurisdiction* Finally, the rural Christian serfs who were the basis of 
agricultural life* and who until the end of the twelfth century represented 
a large mid social lv subject class, gradually became released from many of 
Lhe bunds limiting thdr personal freedom * and developed into tree workers* 
whence there soon emerged a rural democracy* A document ot IS Id 
signed by Alfonso IX of Leon mark* the beginning of this legal evolu¬ 
tion, which* bv the close of the thirteenth century* liad generally bestowed 
on the former serf* the right of leaving the estates of their lords and of not 
being sold along with the land, liad established tlie validity of their 
marriages without the necessity of obtaining their lord’s consent; and 
had fixed the exact amount of docs in kind* in money, or in labour owed 
to their nuts tens. The fretjuent revolts of serf? in lay and ecclesiastical 
lordships, jiiid even of the fret: papula Li mi in seignorial towns* shew very 
clearly the painful and sustained efibrt to obtain these improvements. Only, 
as is to be seen in all the legal documents of the period, the servitude of 
Muslim prisoners of war was still very bard* ' n contrast to the liberties- 
granted to the Arab populations admitted into the Quit turn social 
structure, ft* will presently be shewn. 

Condition* were different in Aragon and Ca talon in* In Aragon during 
tlie thirteenth century there was a reaction which kept long depressed 
the condition of rural labourers, whether Christian or Muslim (ruviricoaf)* 
A document emanating from the Cortes uf Hucsca in 1^45 shew? that 
the lords enjoyed very harsh rights* extending to the alisolute power of 
killing their serfs by starvation or cold. In Catalonia the serfs [patfewj) 
were crushed by dues and personal services* to which were given the 
inline of “evil usages." By the thirteenth century they bad only obtained 
the possibility of purchasing their liberty by paying a sum of money 
{rtdhfurdia or rcmwvta). In Catalonia the total liberation of this social 
clu*s did not come about until tile fifteenth century, and in Aragon 
later stilL 

On the other hand, the middle class enjoyed a greater development 
and a higher importance in Catalonia than elsewhere* 'This was tlie result 
of both the industrial mid the commercial progress of the country* and 
naturally was mainly found on tlie coast, where the most prosperous 
towns were situated* It was this class tbftt gave birth to the great 
Catalan expansion of future centuries In Cfttaloiiia there was also an 
intermediate class between the serfs and the bourgeois of tlie commune*, 
consisting of men who were free in law but who were dependents of noble 
landowners [homes tie parol}?)* which was eventually to form a kind of 
agrarian middle class mid to play a very important pari. 

Gradually, ft* Christian territory increase*!, two dew elements uf 
t noi k a* voi- vn cu. xjl £7 
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pupulation were added to the original stack; the Mosarahs, who became 
incorporated in the Christian society by the conquest of the cities they 
inhabited {e.g. Toledo) or by emigration (e+g\ those brought to Amgon 
by Alfonso I), and the free Muslims (mtid(jarGM) f whose personal and 
fundamental rights were respected by the conquerors in the treaties of 
capitulation* of cities The autonomous rights which these two kinds of 
population for centuries enjoyed are a very characteristic feature of 
Spanish life in the Middle Ages, Both alike brought very marked 
influences of civilisation and maimers. 

A third foreign element was also imported by the reconquest, which 
created so many fresh needs. This was the Jewish element. The Jewa 
were very numerous and very prosperous in Muslim districts until the 
end of the twelfth century, when there was an outbreak of religious 
fanaticism against them, especially after the arrival of the Almuhntk-s in 
Spain ; ami this policy, ruthlessly applied during the later years of the 
periixl under consideration, caused a AcmkI of Jewish emigration to the 
Christian kingdoms into which they hud already been introduced by 
the reconqucst of several towns where they formed important commu¬ 
nities. Christian society in Spain did not reject them. On the contrary, 
they were received very cordially and were griiiited legal ami religious 
autonomy similar to that enjoyed by the mudrjnrtx. This liberty, which 
continued until the beginning of the fourteenth century* attracted the 
Jews in vast numbers. In Toledo there were as many as 1^,000. 
Alfonso VI allowed them to become eligible for public otKces. ! iey 
played a great part in commerce, in certain industries, and* above all, in 
intellectual life* as in tern led i aries between Oriental science and literati: re 
and European civilisation, which was still in a backward condition. They 
were thm the natural intermediaries between Christian* and Muslims in 
treaties, alliances, and the like* and they were often found in the armies 
of Castile and other Spanish kingdoms. 

In the |Kilitical world, the struggle between the monarchy, now frankly 
hereditary, and the nobles still continued. Various instances of this 
struggle have been referred to in the history of several of the kings. 
The [sower represented by the nobles is reflected in the legislation which 
particularly concerns them, such as the code of the Usages (fWici) of 
Catalonia* which is to a great extent a feudal code. Leon* Castile, and 
Navarre all have laws belonging to the same category* 

On the other hand, the development of the communes, which w m 
favoured by the kings, gave birth to r political element opposed to the 
nobles; this in one way mode the State more democratic, in another 
furthered the triumph of the monarchy and thus paved the way for 
despotism. The solid autonomy of the com mu net* mid the important 
rights acquired by the townsmen are very well espressed ill their special 
legislation of rhartens of which some are complete code* (Cuenca, 

Ciccrea, Ternel, Valencia ) r At the same time there were compilation* of 
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local custom* (I^rid%T0TtoSft),smd of those common to whole provinces 
(Aragon, Catalonia). Some very important communes had their private 
legislation, consisting of a body of various laws and customs, though not 
codilied till later. Gradually t here also begun to appear the regulations 
issued by the communal assemblies, which constituted, a considerable 
addition to thtjupros issued by the kings or oilier lords. 

The political importance acquired by the communes is expressed above 
all in two institutions, of which one was peculiar to them, and the other 
received ita particular character from the intervention in it of the bour¬ 
geois efement These were the local ConfmLcmi.Lies (Hennundada and 
Cumurtidadf.*} formed by the towns against the no files and Against evil¬ 
doers* who were often soldiers thrown out of employment by the cessation 
of war, and the Cortes of the realm. The Hcrmandadts or Comujikhutes 
existed in all parts of the Pcnhihuln. In the lirst place they were the 
expression of the political sense of the commune-, who recognised the 
advantage of m-opemtian kei gLinraiifeetiig and defending their rights; 
in the second place, they provided a police force in days when the central 
authority had not enough power to enforce respect for the Lives and 
property of its subjects. 

The Cortex were funned by the old nucleus of the assemblies 
curiaty concilia) of nobler and ecclesiastic sum dinned by the king, with the 
addition of delegates from the communes* This took place for the first time 
in Leon, in the reign of Alfonso IX, At thin period in no other 

country of Europe did the townsmen thus participate ill OMe of the most 
important political functions of the 8tatc% This innovation was paralleled 
i n Aragon (1153 r% Catalonia (I U i 8 h Castile (1250 ? ), mid Valencia (1285), 
Navarre had no democratic Cortex at this time. The Cories prove not 
only how much political importance already attached in the twelfth 
century to the middle class which in habitat the towns* but also its social 
and economic importance. Indeed, the principal and most characteristic 
duty of the Cortex was the voting of the taxes demanded by the king 
the first beginnings of the i inane ini function of parliaments. They also 
possessed the right of demanding from the king the enactment of new 
law* or the repeal of existing ones, and they intervened at certain grave 
moment* in political history! such os the succession to the crown, the 
Appointment of Councils of Begencj, the oath of new sovereigns* ami the 
like. In practice* political circumstances presented opportunities of still 
more extended intervention to the Cortes, and especially to the bourgeois 
element. 

Nevertheless, the communal power tended to encourage privilege, 
as each city aimed at having a statute to itself, the most favourable 
possibly and local codes of law. But in the thirteenth century the 
influence of It onmn law intervened to arrest this disintegration of legal 
life. This influence found expression in a tendency to issue code* or 
compilations of law of general application. In Castile, Ferdinand III 
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ordered the issue of a code {Sattcnario) which did not acquire the force 
of law, but which paved the way for the great reforms of hit* son, 
Alfonso X, In Aragon, James I issued a compilation (Compitarihi dc 
CWIZm, or th Hucaca) t which, in addition to a summary of the legal 
principles of traditional Aragonese law, gave as suppleinentnry sources 
natural sense and equity t which, in dew of the university education of 
the jurists, meant Roman law* At the royal court the CompUadin was 
regarded as the source of jurisprudence^ but it did not abrogate the 
fiOrtM of the cities. In Catalonia Roman law, as it existed previous lo 
Justinian, was traditionally applied as supplemental^. In spite of the 
lively opposition to Romani sin, especially by the nobles (laws of lii443 
and l£5l), Roman law gradually assumed greater importance, which led 
to the unification of legislation. The new Justiuianean law of the jurists 
is reflected in the code of the Customs of Turtusa. 

By the side of the monarchy, the nobles, and tlie conimima, the Church 
appears as one of the strongest moral and social forces* She was no more 
so in Spain than in the other countries of Europe* It is even noteworthy 
that the unifying and centralising movement of the Papacy, represented 
in south-western Europe by the Order of Cluny, was met in Spain by a 
id rung national resistance, especially in the provinces of Cafctile and Leon, 
The very picturesque episode of the changing of the tends Lioirnl Mozurabic 
rite for the Roman is a good demonstration of tins resistance. The 
establishment of the I liquid Lion in the kingdom of Aragon wsis* more¬ 
over, only an episode in the movement of intolerance w hich was sweeping 
gradually over the Christian world, The name and personality of Dominic 
de fini w—tt so closely associated with it are much more characteristic of 
the peri oil than of the nation. Perhaps the most characteristic feature in 
the social life of the Church in Sp&i n wan the growth of the immunities 
or privileges, personal and real (m regard* taxes and lauded property), 
which strengthened the economic and political puw^er of the clergy. 

Any picture of Spain in these ages would be incomplete without an 
examination of its intellectual life, in the particularly original spheres 
of literature, the plastic arta, philosophy, and law. Rut these points 
will be dealt with in the various chapter* devoted to the general history 
of medieval civilisation. We shall tliea see the important part played hi 
almost all these spheres by the influence of the EasL w hich had bo strong 
a centre in Spain, and among the Muslims and Jews there. 

For this reason Spain played a very important part in Europe in 
a**! mi luting and spreading to other Christian countries the civilisation 
of the Eaftt, which in its turn enshrined many classical elements gained 
by contact with the vestige of the (ireeL and Latin world in Asia and 
Egypt. It was thanks to Christian Spain and the liberal hospitality 
site extended to Arab and Jewish philosophers, physicians, and writers, 
that Europe received the first impulses of her intellectual renaissance. 
Meanwhile, the Spain of the reconqujSt, by continual crusades Against the 
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Mti'liin*, was the strongest rampart for the rest of Europe, and saved the 
Christian world from an invasion whirli would otherwise have been easier 
on the Western side. The answer given by one of the Castilian kings 
to some one who sought his co-operation in the crusades in the East, 
was therefore justified: “We are always on crusade here, and so we do 
our shate." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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BOHEMIA to THE EXTINCTION OP THE PftEMYSLira 

At the time when the medieval Empire was gradually crumbling into 
si ei: til l err ifcorial h hd es T ti liew sbite, *ituatd as one might say In ttie heart 
of Europe, comes into the foreground of central European history, Dis¬ 
tinguished from its more easterly neighbours, Poland and Hungary, by 
lb close legal relations with the German Empire, it yet differs from all 
the principalities of that Empire in ib characteristic nationality and its 
almost complete independence in internal affairs, 'Hits is the kingdom r*f 
Bohemia, which from the lieginningof the eleventh century is indissolubly 
united with its neighbour Moravia, and in the fourteenth century extend* 
it* boundaries ta include even Silesia and both the Lusatias. 

At the [jcnml in which Bohemia begins to play a considerable part 
in central European history, and indeed long Ijefure tins, we find in 
Bohemia and Moravia, ff we disregard the not unimportant German 
minority, a Slav population very vhwlv relates 1 hi the Poles. The Slavs 
were, however, hy no means the first inhabitants of these coi in tries; fur 
we learn, partly from the dSlaveries of archaeologists* partly from the 
writings of old chroniclers that both lands were inhabited untunes Ijefure 
the immigration of the Slavs. Of the various peoples who had succeeded 
each other in Bohemia and Moravia before the advent of the Slavs, none 
of whom are of any importance for the later development of the country, 
we need only mention the Celtic Boh anil the Germanic Murcomanni and 
l^midi Of these, the Celts inhabited both the countries which later be- 
came Rhvonic* or at any rate a large part of them, for about five hundred 
years before, the Germans for alxnit live hundred years after the birth of 
Christ. Although recent archaeological discoveries seem to shew with ever 
inrreasing certainty that there were Slavs dw elling in Bohemia and Moravia 
at least os early hs the time of Christ, if not before, still it is on I v after the 
beginning of the sixth century that we have historical proof of their presence 
in Bohemia* Towards the end of 13sat century they fell under the dominion 
of the Avars, w hose rule, how ever, cruel though it woo, did not last for long. 
They shook off the A var rule about the year (583, under the leadership of a 
Frankish merchant named Saniti, who became king of the liberated i^lav*^ 
Samoa kingdom was not limited to Bohemia; but its extent an mot be 
accurately determined, and we know little of its interna} affairs. On Sumo's 
death (about (iuS) his grtat kingdom also collapsed, 

lu the following centuries it is only by much later popular tradition, 
and, after the end of the eighth century* bv occaibra) references in the 
writings of Frankish chroniclers, that any light is thrown upon Bohemia 
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and Moravia. From these, we see no sign that the country was in any 
wav a unitary state- The Slava who had settled in Bohemia are certainly 
mentioned in Frank idi sources, from the end of tlie eighth century, under 
the general name of “Beehaimi," “ Boemani,'’ and the like, denoting 
clearly the inhabitants of "BehdnT or “BdhaemUta,'' 1 that is, the land 
formerly settled by the Boii. But it is none the less certain that neither 
at that time nor for long after did the Slavs create n united kinjpJom in 
Bohemia, but they were split up into a considerable number of small tribes 
each ruled by its own prince, in the centre ot Bohemia, round about the 
later capital,'Prague, dwelt the race of true Bohemians (in Slavonic Cecht), 
who were destined later to combine all the tribes, which had settled in the 
lain] into nno state and one nation, anil were to give it their name. 1 his 
name the old legend derived from a certain l.'ech, first progenitor of the 
race, who is said to have led his people out of the east to their new home, 

I jiter, according to the legend, there appears at the head of the race the 
wise Liliusn, whose chosen husband, the farmer Pfemysl, was founder of 
the princely house of the Premyslids, the house which, a* time went on, 
gathered into its hands the otcrlordahip of all Bohemia and Moravia, and 
ruled bulb countries until its extinction in 1S06- 

The union of the small Slavonic trills in Bohemia and Moravia was 
indeed only gradually achieved, and required the co-operation of many 
different factors. In Moravia, the progress towards unification was more 
rapid than in Bohemia proper. As early us the first half of the ninth 
century, wc find a united kingdom of Moravia, with prince Mojinir at 
its head. It included, besides Moravia, probably the northern portion of 
the later Austria, and certainly the western portion of the modem 
Slovakia. Mojmir’s successor, lias Lis or Rostislav (about SKi onward), 
under whose rule the power of the Great Moravian kingdom wiis still 
further increased, won an important place in history through his 
services in the conversion of his people to Christianity, flic Christian 
faith had indeed been known before this to the Slavs who inhabited 
Bohemia and Moravia, chiefly through German, and more particularly 
Bavarian, priests. From a contemporary source we learn, for instance, 
that in 843 certain Bohemian princes, with tlicir followers, were baptised 
at RatishatL Hostialav himself also was a Christian. But among the 
jieople generally the new faith, preached as it was in a foreign tongue by 
German priests, was little comprehended, Accordingly Prince Rostislav, 
who was clearlv actuated by the desire not only to establish the Christian 
faith in his dominions, but ulsu to shake himself free from dependence 
upon the episcopate of Bavaria, turned, about SGtt, to Pope Nicholas I, and 
requested him tu send teachers of the Christian faith competent to explain 
its lolling principles in a way which the people might understand. \\ hen 
Home, probably for the reason that no such teachers could be found, 
failed to comply with this request. Prince Rostislav caused the same 
petition to be laid before flic Greek Emperor Michael at Constantinople. 
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So it aimo about that the Slavs of Bohemia and Mom via were bmught 
into relations with the Greek Bust: relations. which, though only tran- 
fitorv, were of the highest importance. 

At Coni tan tmoplu the desired teachers were in fact discovered in the 
persons of the two brothers, Curutant me, later ml led Cyril, find Methodius 1 . 
Though Greek bv hirth, both were musters of the Slavonic tongue, for it 
was at that time spoken in Thcfcolonica, their native town, rind ill the 
districts round. 'Vo oqiaip himself adec|uatelv for his labours in Moravia, 
Constantine, whose wide erudition lind gained him the noun? of the 
^Philosopher, 1 " constructed t Indore he left Constantinople a purely 
Slavonic alphabet—the so-railed Glagolitic script—and translated the 
chief liturgical texts into Slavonic. After these preparations the brothel's 
tkmstlifftme and Methodius journeyed l:o Moravia, about the year 8(id. 
there to Ix-gin the successful hbcKira which won for them the honourable 
title of the ft post lea of the Slavs. By their menus Mum via was completely 
Christ ionised, and its neighbour Bohemia, following its example* wn* 
also won over permanently to the Christiffii faith. Blit the exceptional 
importance nf the brothers’ 1 efforts lies in the fact that, while they intro¬ 
duced Christianity, they, at the same time, brought the Gospels in the 
Sclavonic tongue Constantine and Methodius were thus the founder*, of 
the Slavonic church literature which, if in Bohemia and Moravia it soon 
died out, bore more abundant fruit among other Slavonic peoples. 

At the pupal court the activity of the two brothers met, in the first 
Instance* with full approval. When Constantine, who had retired tu a 
monastery in Home ami hud adopted the name of Cyril, died during his 
residence there (869), Methodius was appointed first bishop, later arch¬ 
bishop, mid was vnode head of a province which was considered as n 
revival of the old metropolitan see of Sinrmim, and included* besides, the 
whole of Moravia. The clergy of Bavaria, who felt that their rights 
were thus curtailed and their material interests threatened, violently 
op|Ki*ed the new archbishop. He was in fact for two and a half years 
held prisoner in Germany; but he succeeded none the less in maintaining 
hi* position. 

The lordship of Mora via passed mean while from Itostklnv to his 
nephew, the energetic Svatopluk (Zwentibold), in 870, who soon subdued 
to himself both the Bohemians in the west and the Slavonic Sorb* in the 
mirth, and enjoyed such great prestige among Ki« contemporaries that 
he is often referred to os king. With Archbishop Method! u#, Svatopluk 
mamtfijned at. first complete accord, and for political reasons, with a view 
to making his dominion* independent of Germany in rod esi optical affair*, 
supported him in all his struggles. But, ojs time w’eM on, relation* Ik* 
tween them became strained, fur Svatopluk inclined more ami nym- to 
the archbishop's opponent^ the Frankish priests, who made use of the JjvMn 


1 See itUprrt V eil. IV, vti (a) r 
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liturgy. Tbeonmitv between the supporter* of the Iailm and the Slavonic 
liturgies, which was inflamed also by disputes on matters of dogma arising 
out of the antagonism then beginning between Home and Constantinople, 
did not cease even after the death of Methodius (8ft5). When, however, 
in tlie same year, Pope Stephen V issued an edict by which the use of the 
Slavonic liturgy, expressly approved by his predecessors, was absolutely 
forbidden, and, a* a result, ft bitter persecution of the folio wen; of 
Methodius was lKgun, with the full support of Svntopluk, mid they "ere 
banished from the country, the last hope of establishing tin Slavonic 
liturgy was gone, But the Great Moravian kingdom itself had tin long 
lift, immediately after Svateplutt’s death <894), it began to fall to pieces, 
and after a few years was destroyed by the Magyars (about IKWiJ-, 

The downfall of the Great Moravian kingdom was an event of the 
highesi importance for the whole future history of Bohemia and Moravia. 
Above nil, as a result, the connexion of the Slavonic peoples of those 
countries withComtauttnople, established by the summons of tiie brothers 
Constantine and Methodius to Moravia, was entirely severed, and they 
were definitely and permanently brought within the sphere of W tst 
('urnpc;in civilisation. I bis is shewn most clearly in the further develop¬ 
ment of (he Church in Bohemia and Moravia, The whole administration 
of the Church fell now under Western, and German, influence, and the 
Latin liturgy consequently won n complete victory. The Slavonic liturgy 
did not, it is true, disappear all at once; yet it held its ground only in 
a few monasteries, and even from them it was entirely expelled fjefore the 
end of the eleventh century. It is true that in the fourteenth century 
the great. King of Bohemia, the Emperor (,‘harles 1\, did establish in 
Prague a special monastery for the Slavonic liturgy, hut the activities of 
this monastery', artificial in their inception, had no deep-seated connexion 
with earlier ages, nor had they any considerable influence upon the con¬ 
temporary development of Bohemian civilisation. 

Through (lie fail of the Great Moravian kingdom, the orientation of 
the political history of Bohemia and Moravia wax changed. Its earlier 
development seemed to be leading up tu a federation ol the rdnvs in 
Bohemia and Moravia, and also of the Slovaks, into a i'll!vonic kingdom 
of which the modern Moravia would have formed the centre 1 ; but such a 
development was henceforth permanently out of the question.' 1 he 
Slovaks were severed for centuries from political union with Bohemia ami 
Moravia, and if the federation of these last two countries was certainly 
soon re-established, the centre of gravity n) this new Bohcinian-Moravian 
kingdom lay no longer in Moravia hot in Bohemia, Here, in the course 
of the tenth century, is built up, by the subjection of all the old races 
under the rule of the Ptemyslid*, a homogeneous state, into which, in the 
first half of the following century (about 10^9), Moravia also is 
permanently incorporated. 

But another result of the collapse of the Great Moravian kingdom was 
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that Bohemia and Moravia were brought, into more intimate relations 
with the Kommiu-German Empire. A* early as the reign of Charles the 
Great, probably about 805, Bohemia, ora part of it, fell under the over- 
lordship of the Frankish kingdom, find was forced, apparently, to pay a 
yearly tribute (120 osen and J&00 silver marks). Boon after, Moravia 
also fell into complete dependence upon the East Frankish kingdom. The 
mighty Svatopluk h ini self was forced after long struggles* not only to 
swear life-long allegiance, but also to submit to the payment of 
an annual tribute (874). Still neither Bohemia nor Moravia was in-* 
curpu rated in the administrative organisation of the East Frankish realm; 
they kept their own princes who had full control of internal affairs. In 
the last years of Svatopluk, when Bohemia was a part of Ins kingdom, 
German uvertordship in both lands lost practically all its significance. 
After Svatopluk's death, the Bohemian dukes broke away from his 
kingdom and gave in their allegiance to King Anmlf (895), yet, on the 
speedy collapse of the East Frankish kingdom, Bohemia was freed from 
its position of dependence. 

However, oe soon os the efforts of King Henry I had established a new 
German kingdom, Bohemia fell once more into its former dependence upon 
it. King Henry, by marching on PmgT.se, forced the Bohemian Duke, 

St Wencoslas, tn acknowledge his suzerainty (929). Weareslas* brother 
and successor* Boleslav l (929-967), who had attained the throne by 
his murder, tried in vain to shake off the German over-lordship, After 
several yearn of resistance* he was compelled, when the Emperor Otto I . 
invaded Bohemia, to agree to pay the old tribute and to recognise the 
suzerainty of the German Empire (950}- From that time Bohemia 
became a lief of the Gennan Empire and the Bohemian dukes became 
its vassals, hound to take port in the Emperor's campaigns and to attend 
the royal court 1 

About a, hundred yearn after the subjection of Boleslav I, the brave 
Duke Bhdisljvv I (1094-1055), who during the reign of his father Oldrich 
(Udtdrich) had succeeded in permanently uniting Moravia and Bohemia, 
and liiid later rendered himself for a time even master of port of FnJjiud, 
made a fresh attempt to free himself from Germany: hut he too was 
compelled by King Henry HI once more to sw ear allegiance (1041). Emm 
that time the Duke* of Bohemia never again tried to shake off Gennan 
overlordship; they fulfilled without resistance their obligations towards 
the Empire, and their relations with the German kings and emperors were 
for the most part friendly. 1 Bratislava son, Duke Yratislav 11 (106 l-l 092), 
was a loyal supporter of King Henry IV in his frequent campaigns in 
Germany and Italy; In !0H1 three hundred Bohemian men-at-arms dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their courage at the siege of Home. As a reward 

1 tor the rnlutiim* of Hubrnia with Germany from Olfi ID lUiitS #u^re p Vol III, 
l Up i* xi T »i. 

3 See *uprt* Vol r, chap, rm 
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for hi* loyn.3 services the Emperor Henry, at a Diet of the Empire at 
Mayence in 1085, granted him the title of King of Bohemia, although only 
aa a personal privilege. In connexion with this, but probably a few years 
earlier (about ]OHl) s the German Emperor seems to have remitted the 
old tribute due from the King of Ikihomio, in cortsidwation of his sending 
three hundred fully-equipped men-at-anm to join in the Emperor's 
expedition tu Rome. 

On the death of the Bret King of Bohemia, Vratblav, the dignity of 
kingship was indeed lost to the country, but even then tbe Bohemian 
rulers were considered as among the most important of the princes of the 
Empire. From the beginning of the twelfth century (for the first time in 
the year 1114), w e find the Dukes of Bohemia in hereditary possession of 
the office of cupljearer to the Emperor (summu# piurtTim), an office 
which procured for them an ever-increasing influence on the affairs of 
the Empire, Duke Vladislav II (1140-1173), in partieidar, acquired great 
authority. Following the example of King Ym risky, he zealously stip- 
jKirted the German Emperor Frederick I Barkirmsu in his warlike 
undertakings. In 1158 he descended in person with a large army into 
Italy! to give assistance to the Emperor against the North Italian tow-ns, 
and took a prominent part in the capture of Milan. Even before this 
campaign, in which the reckles* valour of Vladislav's Bohemian army 
performed wonders, the Duke of Bohemia had lieen crowned king by the 
Emperor at a Diet at Ratisbon (January 115S), He obtained thereby 
an honourable privilege by which not only he, but also his successors 
were granted the right to wear the royal crown, Bohemia should thus 
liave become an heredi tary monarchy, hut struggles fur the succession broke 
out even in Vladislav^ lifetime, and the Bohemian monarchy once more 
lapsed. Not until a quarter uf a century had passed was it to he restored 
(1198} to a new and this time lasting existence. 1 

If Bohemia was, from the tenth century, a fief of the German Empire! 
vet its position differed in many and important partiadars from that of 
other vassals. While with other vassals the right, of heredity was only a 
gradual development, the Bohemian ducal office was considered from the 
very beginning to be the hereditary possession of a single princely family, 
the Freiuyslids. There was, however, no clearly-settled law of succession. 
In the earliest times of the united Bohemian state, in the tenth century* 
the dukedom passed in succession from the father to his elde-st soil* wflm 
at that time happened to he the oldest male member of the family 
I ^ter the principle obtained that the oldest male member of the family 
should always ascend the throne* But this principle, which was hardly 
ever considered to have the authority of a formal law “the old view that 
Rrutvjav I hud, in 1055, promulgated such a law, the so-called lj*w r of 

1 Far the rplaliiinsof Bukciniu with (Jermimjr from 1125 in J 12M> *upra t Ytd. v t 
Cha|re x anil xn. 
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Seniority* in entirdy without foundation—wus not adhered to in practice 
There was hound to be t therefore, in every separate cose, a difference of 
opinion as to which of the Ffemyslids should succeed to the throne* The 
first word on this matter lay with the Bohemian nobles, partial!arty tho*e 
who, os governors of the ducal castles, ruled the land wilh firmed force to 
back them. The Kings of Germany were accustomed only to confirm the 
election and to invest the new duke with the fief of Bohemia. But the 
struggles for the throne, which usually arose owing to the lack of a definite 
ordinance regulating the suceeraiofi, gave the German kings very frequently 
the opportunity of exercising a directly decisive influence upon the election. 
This inti lienee reached its highest point during the struggles for the 
aucecsinn after the death of King Vladislav L At tliat time, the Emperor 
Frederick I granted Bohemia us a fief now to one, now to another of the 
Pfeinytlidsj according as they succeeded in winning Ins favour by gifts 
of money or by other means, and acted as if he alone had the right 
to decide who should occupy the throne of Bohemia, flatten? came to 
such a point that in 11 S3 the Emperor ordered the Dukes Frederick and 
Conrad Otto, two claimants of the throne who were at the time in the 
field against one another p to ap]>ear before his tribunal at Hat La bon; ant! 
there lie declared the former to be Duke of Bohemia, but granted to the 
latter Moravia as a margin vote independent of Bohemia, and owing 
allegiance directly to the Empire. Until tliat time Bohemia and Moravia 
formed a single state, even though by old custom separate domains, 
especially in Moravia, luid been allotted to the younger princes of the 
ruling family: but now they were to he transformed into two. prinri politic** 
of the Empire in depen r lent of each other. The Emperor's policy, however, 
did not attain its cnd T Moravia, after 1183, certainly always remained a 
margmvatc, and even its direct dependence on the Euipiie, established by 
the Emperor Frederick, did not very quickly fall into oblivion; yet in 
practice, even before the ehd of the twelfth century, it became once more 
an integral pari of the unified kingdom of Bohemia and Moravia* It still, 
indeed, retained it» own margraves—often the King of Bohemia himself 
held the title of margrave—but at the same time it always recognised 
the overlordship of the Bohemian king. Nor did the German kings retain 
the influence over the Appointment to the Bohemian throne which had 
been won in the time of Frederick Jlarharosaa. Hie ruinous struggle f or 
the throne in Bohemia incased at the end of the twelfth century; and 
from this very fact lhe imperial influence in the election henceforward lost 
its importance. Soon after, the German kings themselves were compelled 
formally to Denounce it. 

The independence of the Empire which Bohemia displayed in the 
matter of the appointment of iba rulers, an independence greats than 
that enjoyed by any other imperial princedom, is reflected clearly in the 
whole character of the Bohemian principality and in the internal organ¬ 
isation of the Bohemian State, Although a fief of the Empire* Bohemia 
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WAS iKiOf diretUv purl of the imperial organisation. Ihe Prankish. ami 
later the German, system never extended to Bohemia, which was 
never a mere administrative district governed by imperial officials J he 
Bohemian dukes were vassals of the German Emperor* but not his official** 
Their power was not derived from the higher authority of the Emperor, 
but originated in themselves It was neither limited by the interference 
of his higher imperial authority in the internal organisation uf the laud, 
nor was it weakened by the exemption from their rule of certain classes 
of people, or certain domains, directly subordinated to the Empire. 1 hey 
held sway over the whole land and over all their subjects, without 
distinction. In internal ntfhirs, the Bohemian dukes were entirely inde¬ 
pendent rulers they exercised freely, from the first* all those prerogative* 
of sovereignty which other princes of the Empire won for themselves only 
after many a year. 

But further, in the period which ini mediately followed the foundation 
of a united Bohemian State, there was no man, even ill the land itself* 
whose rights might limit the power of the duke. His authority was there 
legally unlimited His waa the sole decision over war and peace; he called 
out the troop equally for home defence and for n campaign abroad, and 
exacted obedience by force of arm To the duke belonged ohm the 
supreme judicial power in the laud; fmd to it blU the inhabitants of the 
country 1 without exception—including even the dergy —were subject, In 
this the duke found naturally a rich source of income, through fines* 
confiscation of gootln, and the like. From his subjects he exacted at his 
will rand pleasure various sen ices and forced labours (for the construction 
and repair of allies, bridges, and road*, for the lodging and victualling 
of the royal household, etc* ) us well as divers taxes iu money and iu kind. 
In addition to sui annual “peace tax'" (irilmium pach y Bohemian mir)^ 
levied in money, which from the time of the foundation of tin united 
Bohemian State was probably paid by all free landowners, the duke 
exacted also exceptional taxes of his own authority. So too the establish- 
ment of tolls, customs, and markets* as well as the coining of money, 
wan the privilege of the duke alone. He aLno pomssed very extensive 
domain.*, which were cultivated by his numerous slaves* and he was 
considered to be lurd of all uncultivated ground; of this he had free 
disposal. 

For the exercise of these wide powers the duke w m hound to appoint 
various ollicials. The most important of these were Uie governors of the 
toy id castles* the «istellan& (mtteHanit comilci* praffirti uriis), who iu the 
duke" 1 * name governed the castles ftftdgued to tliena, and Uie surrounding 
counti v with the population settled un it, In this way the whole laud 
was divided into smaller administrative district which resembled I he 
Frank Eli counties, aiul probably were to some extent modelled on them* 
although they differed from them in the complete concentration of the 
public authority ill the rustics: an rarrcujg^nicnt which we find also among 
eu. mi. 
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other Shivtmic people. For this* ii^dq, we nmv rightly speak uf a castle 
organisation in iki* first period t>f the Bohemian State, Within the limfU 
of their jurisdiction the castellans had considerable power, for they 
possessed almost Full authority as representatives of the duke; but they 
were* on the other hand, completely dependent on the duke, who appointed 
and dLsmianzc) them at his pleasure* Since the duke, with his household, 
travelled about the country* and stopped now at one castle, now at 
another, he ensured the nliedience of the castellans, ami through them of 
the whole Lund* If the throne was vacant, or held by a prince who was 
not universally recognised, these castellans became the most important 
factor in the country. In the election of a ruler, and when there were rival 
candidates in the field, the decision lay usually in the castellans 1 hands. 
Hut once the duke had established himself on the throne and Is ad occupied 
the castles with his followers, his rule wo* again unrestricted, for he was 
supported by his own followers and by the castellans. It depended on bis 
own personal energy whether he ruled over these followers and over the 
ca&tdians, or whether tie was perhaps himself ruled by them. But we can 
find no evidence of any legal limitation of the power of the Bohemian 
dukes in theise fchnest; since the very people who, besides the dukc\ had a 
regular influence on the government of the country, the duke's followers 
and the officials of the court and of the castles, had no authority of their 
own independent of the duke. 

'Fills primitive patriarchal absolutism of the royal authority in Bohemia 
was made possible by the fact that, in the first centuries after the founding 
uf a united State, there were no firmly established higher classes whose 
own clearly settled rights might have placed them in a position to impose 
do Unite limits upon the power of the duke. Among the Bohemians, m 
with other Slavs, in the days in which they were split up into little dans, 
there existed indeed a class uf what might be called nobles by birth; 
but after the federation of the dims under the leadership of the 
Pfemyslids, the old nobility, among whom are to lie reckoned more 
especially the fainilies of the different princes uf the clans, either entirely 
disappeared—some uf them were violently extirpated—or lost their 
former importance. Only little by little did a new nobility develop, 
and then, a-s it seems, on an entirely new basis. This new nobility 
fall* very distinctly into two dosses. The more numerous class was 
composed uf warriors or knights that is, of thusse who were 

compelled to give personal service in war, as a rule, in all probability* on 
horseback. We soon line! these warriors forming a distinct class, separate 
from the rest of the free population, and often intervening with con¬ 
siderable effect in the administration of the government. In the twelfth 
century they were usually designated nobler (nabiks). Above these WHfriors, 
however,, stood a dnas of higher nobility, the true nobles {nobilrj}. 
These were composed at th-st chiefly of the higher ducal officials (castellans 
and others), and afterwards of those families to whose members the ducal 
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offices were usually cntrusti-il. But the Bohemian dukes were nt this time 
in no way bound to choose their offirers from particular families. There 
was, therefore, m Bohemia no real he red i tan nobility whose closed 
ranks were sharply divided from the rest of the population. A nobility 
of this kind was not formed until certain families inquired large estates 
through the favour of the duke, and succeeded also in keeping them en¬ 
tirely in their own hands, so that their power was independent of the will 
of the sovereign and of the possession of a princely office, I hi* did not 
take place to aov considerable extent until the thirteenth century, and it 
was then that this great landed nobility first acquired a distinct and 
firm3v established position* with authority of their own, that is* ™le- 
pendent of the sovereigns Their member* later were called simply Imrom 
(Bohemian pdni, Latin doming hanmes}, while the lesser noble? were known 
as knights (Bohemian ri/tiri vladykotw)* 

Among .the rest of the people, not of noble m nk, there also grew up 
Liter uiimv dh tinotions of social an d legal j*ori ttu e:i - I n essen \ ial> ? h o wei it > 
they fell into two great class®: the slaves mid the free. We lind slaves 
among the Bohemian mid Moravian Slavs certainly before the foundation 
of a unified Bohemian State. OngiDslly for the must part an article of 
export, they were later employed in great measure as farni-kboiirens or 
artisans on the large estates of the sovereign or of monasteries. Not until 
about the turning-point of the twelfth and thirteenth centime du stoves 
disappear In Bohemia, when they are merged in the lowest classes of the 
agricultural and town population* Besides the slaves, the non-noble 
imputation of Bohemia wo* originally composed of small free landowners, 
peasants (rutiici, pauper®*, he rede*). Their freedom consisted in thdr 
being dependent upon no one except the sovereign ami his officers* \ hey 
were certainly Ixmiid to give various compulsory services on the land, and 
to pay various duties, of which the chief was the “peace-lax. these 
public duties, which were in themselves by nu means light, were made 
still more oppressive by the arbitrary actions of the ducal officers* and 
especially of the castellans.. In ureter to escape from socl] arbitrary 
oppression* many of the origiard free-1 ami peahen Is divested themst-Ues 
of their freedom of llieir own accord, by placing themselves and their 
good* under the protection of ecdcamatical or lay authority* and thus 
became dependent on them. The dependency of the subject peasants 
refer ml to in the .^onras as “hei r&* (hrredM) Bohemian dfdicove) sreitis 
to ha ve come about in this way. Another part of the peasant population 
fell into dependence in the following manner: many j^rsonally tree men 
settled on estates which were not their own, accepted the burden of 
various tftses and duties in return for the u*c of the land* and thus came 
into a*position of dependence under the overlordship of the landlords. 
Such peasants, personally fixe but settled on land which did not belong 
to them, are called in the purees of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
“strangers* {hnspit «)u Thus, before the eud of the twelfth century , the 
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greater part of tlit* once free peasant population had become dependent 
upon ecclesiastical and lay authorities, while the Conner daves raised 
themselves indeed to a position of greater freedom than they luuJ enjoyed 
before, bat were still extremely dependent* 

There was from the tirst another class of the community, composed of 
the clergy, although it was not so sharply divided from the rest of the 
people \w it became in the later Middle Ages, The Christian faith was 
brought into Bohemia in the fii^t half of the ninth century; and from 
tlie end of Unit century* after the Bohemian prince Borivoj hud received 
baptism at the I muds of the Moravian Archbishop Methodius (abou t 
SSO h it hauls at least the exterior semblance of a Christian country. Most 
of the members of the royal family were distinguished above all others 
for their seal for Christianity: Borivoj's wife, Saint Ludmila (ofi. 981), 
and their grandson, Prince Weiiceslas the Saint (ob* 9M9), are especially 
notable for this. So in the beginning of the tenth eeiituij' the first 
Christian churches sprang up in Bohemia, and foreign priests sent from the 
neighbouring German dioceses came to spread the Christian faith among 
the people. Bohemia wo* Brat raised tu the position of mt independent 
diocese by the foundation of the bishopric of Prague (973-974), 
which was the joint work of the Bohemian Duke Boleslav II (9(17-999) 
and of the German Emperors Otto I and Otto 1L Besides Bohemia* a 
considerable part of Poland, which wm at that time united to Bulieniia* 
and prolkiblv Moravia and western Slovakia also, formed a part of Ohs new 
bishopric* which was placed under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
M ELYcncc. VVheiip however, all Polish territory was severed, not only from 
Bohemia but also from the diocese of Prague, while a separate bishopric 
wasn't up at Olomouc (UlmiiD) (about 1063) for Moravia, soon otter that 
country had been finally united with Bohemia by Duke, afterwards King 
YratiflUv, the ecriesiastiad authoritv of the Bishup of Prague was in future 
confined to Bohemia alone. About the time of the foundation of the 
bishopric of Prague, there appear in Bohemia the two Hist monasteries uf 
the Benedictine Urdciyouo for women (St George at Prague about BbT), 
the other for men (in Ilfevuov near l^mgue about 998); and these were 
followed by a number of other monasteries in Bohemia and Moravhu 
Endowed with rich estates, these old uiuiuistcries w fc cre among the most 
important economic factors in the country, Bohemia 1ms to tliank them 
alnive all for the knowledge of krge-ssenle agriculture ns it was carried on 
in Western Europe. 

The position of these ecclesiastical eataWiihmeuU mid of the clergy 
generally was originally by no mean s no independent and so ad ^sufficient 
as it became in the later Middle Ages. The Church was, on the eon I jury, 
entirely dependent on tile lay authority. The will of the sovereign decided 
appoint me i its to both the sees, even though the binhupw received consecra¬ 
tion from the Ardihbhop of 11 ay elite and investiture from the Emperor. 
£imiWly* too, the abbots of the monasteries founded by tile sovereign 
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were often appointed solely by him. The smaller churches, even when they 
had the clumicler of the later parish churches, were considered to be, with 
all their appurtenances, the property of the founders and their heirs, who* 
m a result, were accustomed to appoint and dismiss the ecclesiastical in- 
rum fierits of these churches entirely on their responsibility without any 
consultation of the bishop, and to treat them as their own nominees. The 
influence of the bishop cm the administration of the Church was thus only 
very slight, and the action of the pupal Curia upon ecclesiastical affairs in 
Bohemia was even slighter. 

If the relationship of the Bohemian Church of that time with Rome 
was of only theoretical importance, its connexion with the .secular world 
around it was all the more intimate. The priests w-ere, as a ride, married, 
and neither in public administration nor in judicial matters was there 
any distinction between clerical and lay peftons. From the point of 
view- of nationality indeed, a considerable part of the clergy, especially 
of the monks, was distinguished from its surroundings ; in pirticulnr there 
were among them certainly very many Germans. But there was also a 
large and in Huen tin] Bohe m inn secti on, Not only were ihe two ou tatand i ng 
chain pious of ecclesiastical freedom, St Adalbert, Bishop of Prague (w ho 
met with a martyr's death os a missionary to the heathen Prussians in 
9417)1 aiifl Henry Zdik, Bishop of Oloniouc ( 06 . 1151), of Buheunan 
nationality, but ffie writers of the luost important Bohemian legends 
and chronicle of that time (though it Is true that they w r erc written in 
Latin) were also Bohemian, We need only mention here, m the most 
outstanding of them, Cosmos, clean of Prague (oft. 1195), whose Chronica 
Bohemorum is among the best works of medieval historiography. 

Although the missionary St Adalljert, the Bishop of Prjigue, had 
striven to win greater independence for the Church in Bohemia* and 
although the papa! Curia, during the great investiture struggle, made an 
attempt to reform the administration of the Church in Bohemia in the 
spirit of the Grugoriim ideal, it was nut until nliout the middle of the 
twelfth century that, by a papal legate sent to Bohemia in 1143, the 
Church s rule as to celibacy of the clergy was, at least in certain cases, 
enforced* From that time the scheme of a reformat ion of the Bohemian 
Church was never dropped. King Vladislav I (II) himself was in favour of 
it, as well as the distinguished Bishop of Olomouc, Henry Zdik ; yet re¬ 
form made little head way h Celibacy of the clergy did not become the rule 
until l he thirteenth century, and up to the end of the twelfth century 
the relations of the parish churches and their owners were hardly at all 
modified. Thus it came about that, in the second half of the twelfth 
century* the chief ecclesiastical establishments of Bohemia, especially 
the bishoprics of Prague and Olomuuc, sought to obtain an exceptional 
position for their estates by means of a privilege of immunity from the 
Bohniiian ruler*. The peasantry settled on these estates were in this 
way freed from public service* and taxes, and fitim the jurisdiction of the 

Cr h etp. h. voi*. vi+ cii. x 1 []. 
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ducal castellans, and were placed directly under that of the ollicrnE °f 
the royal household. 

The growing power and Importance of (die Church in Bohemia led 
speedily to conflicts between its leaders and the rulers of the country. 
One such conflict between the Bohemian Duke Frederick and Henry 
Uret.islnv, Bishop of Prague, a member of the Pie invalid family, gave the 
German Emperor Frederick fUrbarossa the welcome opportunity of 
declaring the Bishop of Prague an ‘immediate’ prinoeof the Empire! 13 ST), 
Since Moravia, tun, Imd lieen made into an * immediate morgravate a short 
time la-fore, the authority of the Bohemian duke, heretofore complete, 
wns at the end uf the twelfth century', so to speak, torn into shreds. This 
collapse of the power of the Bohemian dukes, due partly to the crafty 
policy of Barlwrossa, partly to the pernicious struggles for the throne 
among the Premvslids, was, however, not of long duration. Even before 
the end of the twelfth century, the cessation of the internecine fends and 
the simultaneous collapse of tile power of the German Emperor brought 
about a change for the better in Uiis respect. 

After the death, which occurred in 1197, of Henry Bhrtislav, Bishop 
of Prague, who four rears before Inal Inseomc Duke of Bohemia and hod 
also compered Mori via, two sons of King Vladislav I, Premysl Dttokar 1 
and Vladislav Henry, came forward as candidates for the throne. 'Jhe 
younger, Vladislav, was first raised tu the throne by the Bohemians, but 
in thesjune vear he came to an agreement with his elder brother, by which 
Premysl Ottokar became duke in Bohemia and Vladislav Henry margrave 
of Moravia. Pfemysl Ottokar I ruled thereafter in Bohemia until his 
death (IJiliO) in complete harmony with his brother Vladislav {ob. 1SS&), 
mid all his snre-esw)!* up till the mul of the Pfeinvalid dynasty ascended 
the throne unopposed. This was a fact of tlie greatest importance for 
the further development uf Bohemia, both in foreign and in borne 
alias rs, 

Above all, on end was put once and for all to the dismemberment of 
tlie Bohemian State caused by the recognition of tlie tnargravate of 
Moravia and of the bishopric of Prague ns direct principal iti{M of the 
Empire. The agreement nf 1197 hail already restored the real unity of 
Moravia and Bohemia, and in the years that followed this union lacainc 
ever more hr inly cemented. 'Hie ‘immediacy’ of tlie bishopric of Prague 
was still more rapidly and decisively abolished. During his short reign 
Freiiiysl's brother Vladislav on his own authority appointed anew bishop 
in place of Henry UK - Li shiv, and himself bestowed investiture upon 
bim. By this action he mode it dear, not only that he did not recognise the 
•immediate' position uf the bishopric of Prague, but that he was deter¬ 
mined also to put an end to tlie bishop's former dependence on the German 
Emperor, formal though St was, which was expressed bv tlie coo retiring of 
investiture by the Emperor. In the path indicated in this momentous 
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tuition of Vladislav, the object of which was to make Bohemia more 
independent of the Empire, Ptemysl Ottokar also persevered. As a result 
of the struggles for the throne which arose after the death of the Emperor 
L lenry VI, Pfemysl Ottokar achieved important successes in this direction. 
As early as U98 he w m raided to the dignity of king, and the dukedom 
of Bohemia was made a kingdom, by King Philip of Swabia* with whom 
he at first joined forces. When afterwards the new king, at the in¬ 
stance of Pope Innocent III, was persuaded to desert Philip and declare 
himself for the anti-king, Otto of Brunswick, Premvsfs royal title was 
confirmed to himself and his successors, not only by Otto but also by the 
Pope (im). But PtemysTs friendship with Otto did not last long. 
The King of Bohemia soon entered again into friendly relations with 
Philip, and only the latter's murder (1207) prevented his defection from 
Otto. When, huwever, soon afterwards the Pope himself deserted Olto 
and liegau to support Frederick II, the young son of the Emperor 
Homy VI* the King of Bohemia allowed himself easily to be won over to 
Frederick. As a reward for this, he obtained from King Frederick in 
1212, by a Golden Bulb Hit important privilege which for many years 
regulated the legal relationship of Bohemia to the German Empire* By 
the main provisions of this bull the royal dignity of Pfemysd and his 
heira is run firmed, but at the same time the old right of the Bohemians 
to choose their ruler for themselves is clearly recognised, although the 
Emperor's right to confer the rtgaBa upon the elected king is reserved. 
In addition, the King of Bohemia is granted the right to confer investiture 
upon the bishops of his kingdom, not only in the cose of Prague, but 
evidently in that of Olomouc also* Finally, it is decreet! Lliat the Kings of 
Bohemia are to be bound to attend the Court only when it is held at 
Bam berg, Nuremberg, or Merseburg, mid, on the occasions of the Emperor's 
journeys to Koine, they are to have the choice of either sending three 
hundred armed men or paying three hundred silver murks. 

Even after the Golden Bull of 1212,, Bohemia remained a Hef of the 
German Empire, but the bull considerably strengthened her peculiar 
position in regard to the Empire. In this respect thedefinite recognition 
of the Bohemian right of election Is especially important The value of 
this right had. It is true, been much diminished by the hereditary right 
of the Pfomyslid* to the crown, and it lost almost all its significance 
so soon as there was only one candidate for the throne* A no less important 
event, therefore, w r os the preparation by Pranyal Ottokar of a precise law 
of succession. It is true that he issued no deem? on the subject., yet he 
succeeded In securing the election by the Bohemians of his eldest *un 
Weueedus us king, during his own lifetime, and in obtaining eonfir- 
matiomof this from the Emperor Frederick (1216), In this imperial 
confirmation, and even more dearly in another published (in 1231) after 
the death of Prcmjrri, emplmsis is strongly bid upon the fact that 
Weneoibs was elected os the king's eldest Mm* From this time until the 
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fall of the PreinyslitL the rule of primogeniture in the succession was 
definitely maintained* This was certainly made possible by the Fact that* 
on the death of the remaining Premyslid kmgs, their sons were always the 
sole male member* of the royal hone* 3 , but in this way the election of the 
king became only a more solemn recognition anil acceptance of the only 
legitimate heir. 

If the duties of the Bohemian king towards the Empire were diminished 
by the Golden Bull of 1212, as time went on they became ever less. 
Though the King of Bohemia in 1212 was only released from personal 
participation in the actual ‘journeys to Rope,' in after years, im the 
power of the German Empire w p as broken* the compulsion under which 
he lay to participate m the Eiigieior's campaigns generally ceased as it 
were of its own accord. Rudolf 1 certainly extorted from the Bohemian 
KingFrcnivd Ottokur II, after the latter's defeat in ISTG, an acknowledge¬ 
ment that the king was Wind to assist the Emperor in time of war in the 
sam v manner a* other princes of the Empire, but after some years* in 
Rudolf* son, Albert I, promised King VVeiiocdas II, sou of Pfcmpd 
Ottokar II, that provide J lie was elected King of the Homans he would 
exact no armed assistance from Wcnceshes. Liter, in 1314, the Bohemian 
King .John of Luxemburg obtained a similar promise from the German 
King Louis of Bavaria, and so little by little Bohemian participation in 
Llit Emperors carapaigtis came to an en<L 

W hile the obligation^ of the Bohemian kings towards the Empire grew 
steadilv less mid less after the beginning of the thirteenth century, on the 
nlber hand their rights in the Empire and their influence upon imperial 
affiitrs increased iu importance* Even in the eleventh century the Bohemian 
dukes appear at the election of the German king, and after the end of 
the twelfth century specially they were accustomed to play a more impor¬ 
tant part op these occasion;-,. When, in the thirteenth ceuturv, the theory 
began tobeeshiblisbed that the right to elect the German king belonged 
iinly to the three Rhenish archbishops rind to the holder of the so-called 
arch-offices of the Empires the King of Bohemia, as hereditary holder of 
the office of cupbearer, was also counted a* an Elector, and thus attained 
very high authority in the Empire. It is true tin it the first advocate of 
this theory, Eike von Repguw, the author of the fainouH Sackwnxpiirgelj 
wished from the first to deprive the King of Bohemia of his right of 
election, on the ground that he was not a German , 4 tun me dat he nicht 
diidesch n’is,' but his opinion was riot heeded. Only at the election of 
Rudolf 1 of I luhsliLirg { 1,273) w«ls the Bohemian king's right of election 
denied, and the seventh electoral chair win* adjudged to the dukedom 
of Bavaria; but King Rudolf himself later (1289 and 1290) restored 
to the King of Bohemia the office of cupbearer and the dignity of 
Elector, 

The great increase in the power of the King* of Bohemia, to which the 
accession of Ptemysl Ottnkur I opened the way* was aLo not without infl.il- 
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cnee upon the foreign policy of Bohemia* This hail formerly been regulated 
almost exclusively by Hie jhm-souii] inclinations of th@ individual ruler*, and 
thus 21 ]most entirely lacked consistentv ; but henceforth it begins to follow 
a clearly -conceived a nd consistent aim, so that on time goes on we can 
speak of definite treditiotis of Bohemian policy. In this connexion the 
relations of Bohemia with Austria must lirat beemaideted. Even in the 
last years of Premysl Ottoknr I, hostilities arose between Bohemia and 
Austria. Their origin lay in the fact that Henry, the eldest son of the 
Emperor Frederick II*married a daughter of the Austrian DukeLeopold \ I, 
of the house of Bnlxnljerg, instead of the i laughter of the King of Buhciii ir^ 
to whom lie had been betrothed since childhood. Bill it was only tinder 
Preim-sPs successor, King Wenceslas 1 (1SSQ-1E53), that open war broke 
out on this account. In his attack upon the Duke of Austria* Frederick II 
the Valiant, the last ftibenberger t the King of Bohemia was joined by 
Iris two neighbours, Beta IV, King of Hungary, and Otto, Duke of Bavaria, 
and after $ome time the Emperor Frederick II himself joined this coalition. 
As executor of the Ixin pronounced by the Emperor against the Duke of 
Austria, King Wenctdas together with other princes of the Empire in¬ 
vaded his territory and brought it almost under the Emperor's power 
{I$37)> But soon after. King Wenceslas, at the instigation of the papal 
Curia, broke away from the Emperor and reconciled himself with the Duke 
of Austria, whose niece Gertrude, to mark the occasion, was betrothed to 
Wenuesbis’ 1 eldest son Vladislav (1SS9), Hostilities broke nut again 
between Bohemia and Austria immediately after this, but were stopped 
by the common danger which threatened Ixjth hinds in the approach of 
the Mongols. WeuecsW kingdom was entered by these terrible foes. 
After the northern Tartar horde had crushiugly defeated the Duke of 
Silesia ( 1241 ) at Licgnitz, it invaded Moravia also. While Bohemia was 
saved from the Mongols, owing largely to the exertions of King VV encedas, 
who took up a position on the borders with a strong army to face the foe, 
Moravia was utterly laid waste, and not until their retreat from Europe 
was it freed from this torment 1 

Hardly wan the danger from the Mongols over before hostilities broke 
out once more between Bohemia and Austria; and these, in so far ns 
they were involved in the groat con temporary struggle between the 
Papacy and the Empire*, were al^n of importance for the general history 
of that time. An important change in the relations between Bohemia 
and Austria came about on the death of Duke Frederick of Austria (1-46). 
Only then did the long-arranged marriage txtween his niece Gertrude 
and Vladislav, son of the King of Bohemia, actually take place. 
Through tins marriage the mud house of Bohemia saw open before it the 
brilliant prospect of a widening of its realms through the Ba ben berg 

1 Of a great ilefeiit aud to lmv& been inflicted upon the 51 impels near OlomouCj 
web«n.r first fmm a Inter traditiofii nf which use wjjjs miwlc in tlie famous inrirery at 
the nineteenth eeniury, the hiiniginhqf&r ms (tfntiotti'oriky mkotri*}- 
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succession. For when Duke Frederick had died childless, Vladihlav, as 
husband ofhis niece Gertrude, became the most i in pci riant candidate for 
Lhe IbiilLh left vacant by Iiis death. But only a few months after his 
inamnge, Vladislav, whom the contemporary Austrian rourecs actually 
cal! u Duke of Austria died, and so for the present the Bohemian royal 
house lost all hope of the Babenberg succession. 

However, after the death of the Emperor Frederick SI and that of 
Herman of Baden, Gertrude uf Babenberg^ second husband, in 1250, as 
soon as the ]josition of affairs in Austria had become more favourable to 
the claims uf Bohemia, hostilities again broke out. Premysl Ottokar II, 
whp t after the death of hi-is elder brother Vladislav, was King WenoCfiW! 
onl y surviving sun, and liad already been appointed Margrave of Moravia 
by his father, led sin army into Austria, on the invitation of a section of 
the Austrian nobility with the support of the papal Curia and of 
the clergy, and subdued a considerable part of the country without 
meeting any opposition (1251). To strengthen his position, the young 
Rremysl married the sister of the last Bobenberger, Margaret, who was 
more tlian fifty years of age. But immediately after words the powerful 
King of Hungary, Bela IV, came up against him, and in a short time by 
force of artnii made himnelf master uf Styria, a part of the Baheuberg 
possessions 

The struggle between the two claimants to the former Balienhcrg lands 
was not yet at m end when ITemysl Ottokar ll f on the death of liis 
father, ascended the Bohemian throne, which lie held for a full quarter 
of & century (1253-1278). In the next year, through the intervention of 
the papal Curia, which rightly regnidexl the young King of Bohemia as 
its true supporter, a peace was negotiated between Prcmysl Ottokar and 
Hungary, by which Premysl kept Austria while Bek retained Styria 
(ISM)* But when, some four years later, Lhe Styriun nobles supported 
by Bohemia raised a rebellion against Hungarian rule, a new war broke 
out, which, after the King of Bohemia had won a brilliant victory at 
the hat Lie of Kroissenbrunn, ended with the cession of Styria to him 
{1260)* Afterwards he obtained from the German King Richard uf 
Cornwall the investiture of both the newly'■acquired lands, Austria and 
Stvria. 

The King of Bohemia had already* two years after his accession to the 
throne (1255), shewn his gratitude for the support extended to him by 
the papal Curia in these successful struggles for the Bubcnberg inheritance, 
by undertaking a mi-mdc to assist the Ten Lome Order against the 
heathen IVusriauH. At that time a part of Mainland was conquered by 
the German Knights, anil, to esbibbsh their rule in those region*, they 
founded the tow n named K«iiig*borg {Mons llcgkut) inliunuUbuf the 
King of Bohemia. Soon after, Ffemysl Ottokar pledged himself to the 
papal Curia to undertake another crusade* which, however, did not take 
place for several years U2G8) + This crusade, Lou, wjo, to assist the Teu- 
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tonic Order, but its special objective wu the heathen Lithuania. 1 his 
country, with some of the neighbouring lands, was to be converted to 
Christianity, but was at the same time to be placed under the rule ot the 
King of Bohemia, and a newly-created archbishopric was to be founded, 
at the bead of which was to be set the Bishop of Olomouc a* archbishop. 
Without waiting for the papal decision on thk plan, Pretnyd Ottokar II 
started on his second crusade (in the winter of 12 (»j-G8 ); hut when the 
Curia would not consent to his audacious design, he turned htu k without 
effecting anything* 

While thus Pfanpl Ottoharis plan to annex to hU kingdom new 
provinces in the north miscarried, he soon after acquired an extension of it 
in the south, Ills kinsman Ulrich, the childless Duke of Carinthia, hod op- 
pointed him his heir, and. ufk-r Ulrich’s death he obtained posswaion of 
(lariutilia with the county of Cannula w hich was united to it (1269) Thu* 
the kingdom of Pieiuysl Ottokar reached its greatest extent. Besides 
Bohemia and Mom via, it included Austria, Sty no, Carinthiji, hi id 
Cam join. In addition to some smaller possessions on the Adriatic. It 
thus stretched from the mountain ranges in the north of Bohemia to 1 in? 
Adriatic Sea, and was a forerunner of the later Hwbshurg mon arc h y, 
excluding Hungary. 

The establishment of so powerful a kingdom, which threatened .to be a 
dangerous competitor to the piwur of the Iloly Homan £.111 pin? in Central 
Europe, was imule pwiblc by contemporary events in Germany, where 
there was, during the whole of this time, no generally recognised ruler— 
it is the period of the Interregnum. The continuance of the kingdom 
might possibly have been secured, had the King of Bohemia lb in sc It 
a l tamed the German erowm Eremysl (Jttotair, after the ch of 
Riclmwl of Cornwall if not before, did become a candidate 

lor Hi* Empire* The election of Rudolf of llutaburg a* the German 
King (I27S) inflicted n serious check on hi* policy, all the more *□ in 
that Rudolf wati elected by evading the dectoaal right* of Bohemia, 
and 111 spite of die protest of Premysl Ottokar, Since the new German 
King, whose royal power Inal iieen greatly diminished by the course of 
events m preceding ynara, aimed nt es tablishin g a strong position tor 
hi ti Keif by extending the power of hh own house, he naturally took as 
hh objective those territorica of the Empire which during the Interregnum 
had fallen into the py&fc»aitiD of Preiuysl Ottokar^ and which troni the 
point of view of imperial law might Ik considered to have been illegally 
acquired. So it came about that at the diet of Nuremberg* a yeai after 
Rudolf** elec Li un T the King of Bohemia Wfli deprived of all right* to these 
hind* anil was himself summoned to shew cause for his action* (1 
When Preriml Ottokar heeded neither this nor yet a second summons, 
he was outlawed and was declared to be deprived al his own hereditary 
possession* (imi At tiie some time a campaign in which the whole 
Empire joined wo* begun against the King of Bohemia* \\ lute Rudolf* 
cm, ± 111 . 
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allies, tliti brothers Meinhard of the Tyrol And Albert of Gdrr*, attacked 
Caruithio, Cardiol a, And Sty Hit, he himself invaded Austria. Weakened 
by the revolt of h {Miwerftil ImxJv of mibles- hi Bohemia, Ffremysl Ottnkar 
™ Hjon compelled to sue for a truer. By a pence conducted with Rudolf 
at Vienna, he celled Austria* Styrin, Cnriiithia, and Camiola, and in 
return whs invested by the German King with Bohemia and Meraria 
(November lS£7fl). However, a new war against Rudolf, w ho was tins time 
agisted by Hungary also, scion broke out; and Pfenivsl Ottoltw was again 
uiisiiocesHfoL His army wan annihilated at Durnkrut in Austria and 
there the king, once so glorious, met with a miserable death (36 August 
1278). 

Immediately after the 3 mi ttie, King Eludolf led his army into Moravia* 
and, since Preniysl Ottokar 1 s only son, who became king as Wenccslas 
H (lgTH-ldOS), was only seven years old, for Hve years he kept the mb 
ministration of the murgmvate in his own hands, while he hud to entrust 
the administration of Bohemia for the same period to Pfcmysl ORokar's 
nephew, Otto of Brandenburp, a> Wcneealfuf guardian. These live years 
w ere for Bohemia a real reign of terror, owing to the cruelty and avarice 
of Otto of Brandenburg and to the disorders caused by interned™ fends 
among the nobles; but then young Weneeslas, whom Otto only released 
from his guardianship on payment of a large sum, entered upon his 
father's possessions. 

Soon after this, u prominent Bohemian noble, Zaivis of I'nlketisteiiL. 
who had formerly been among the opponents of Pfemysl Ottokar, but 
after his death married his widow, WouccsW mother, became the true 
director of Bohemian policy. When, however, the young king, under 
ZA vis's influence, began to lay claim to the hinds of w hich lain father had 
been deprived, a part of which had already been bestowed upon Rudolf's 
sons* King Rudolf contrived that ZAvi* should be removed from the court; 
he was later imprisoned, and finally beheaded (1290), After some time, 
King Wcnccslas indeed renewed his effort-s to recover his father's king¬ 
dom—with lhi* object his policy was specially directed against Albert of 
Habsbucg. But Inter he gave up this attempt and turned hi* attention 
ever more towards the cast. He had already entered into friendly relations 
w ith certain Silesian princo, and, during a dispute over the succession, 
bad taken possession oT the Polish county of Cracow; in 134)0 he brought 
Greater Poland also under his *way f and bad himself crowned King of 
Poland at Giicscn. 

Immediately after this, an opportunity for a farther extension of his 
kingdom was offered to King Wcneesla*, After the death of Andrew HI, 
the last Hungarian king of the line of Arprfd, the llungarimi nobles who 
were dissatidied with Charles Roliert, the candidate of the pa|Kil«C'urEa T 
offered the crown of Hungary to the King of Huheuiia. The latter did 
not, indeed, accept it himself, but he induced his Hungarian supporters 
to elect his twelve-vear-old son, Wencesta* III, King of HnngauT, The 
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young prince, fitter adopting the Hungarian national name of Lodi she* 
(L&szld), was crowned anil installed as king in the capital, Bud* (1901). 
However, Pope Boniface VIII and the German King Albert, who naturally 
felt that thnir interests were threatened, bitterly opposed the Bohemian 
rule in Hungary King WeOceslas, on his side, formed an alliance with 
King Philip I V of France 0303), and also entered into relations with 
K ngland. But on the de&ll i of Popc Boniface (1 304), t he hostiUty between 
Prance and the Papacy came to iui end, and with it Hie main reason tm 
the French alliance with Bohemia. In Hungary, too, the position of affairs 
changed to the detriment of Bohemia, when the nobles began to fall 
n*n\ from her. Then King Wenjceslo* of Bohemia invaded Hungary 
with a large army, hut soon beat a retreat without engaging battle, and 
Imnighl buck his son to Bohemia, together with the Hungarian royal 
insignia. On the other hand. King Albert, who with bis allies invaded 
Bohemia and besieged the town of Kutnn Horn (Knttenberg), famous for 
its silver mines which were then at the height ol their pni'pcritv, had 
also to retire without gaining any success. A new campaign against 
Bohemia, which had been planned for the next year, was averted by 
the sudden death of King Wen colas, who was only thirty-four years old 
(June 1305). 

The new King of Bohemia, Weocedos III (1305-1306}, the only son 
of the late king, was hardly seventeen years old. He concluded a []enee 
with King Albert soon after his father's death; in return for tiie cession 
of certain disputed provinces (Eger, Meissen), he received a solemn con¬ 
firmation of the old liberties and rights of Bohemia, In Hungary, too, 
Wencesliis 111 gave up the hojxdess struggle, for lie handed over Ids 
claims upon Hungary, and (lie Hungarian royal insignia, to Ins cousin 
Otto of Bavaria. On the other hand he began to make preparations w ith 
great ardour far a campaign in Poland, in order to obtain possession ot 
his father's seriously imperilled lauds. But when, in the summer of 1306, 
he was staying at (Jlomouc, where Ids army » to concentrate, he was 
murdered in the dean’s house by ;m unknown assailant (4 August 130(1)- 
At his death the male line of the Ffemyslids was extinguished; and this 
wo* in itself an important turning-point in the history of Bohemia. 

The time of the rule of the lost PJemyslid kings is of significance, not 
only for the great external expansion of the power uf the Bohemian throne, 
but also for important changes in the internal conditions ot tile lands 
beneath its sway. The dismptirui of the old constitution of the Slate and 
of society, a disruption which had been approaching even in earlier times, 
was fulfilled in this period. For in this period various sjieeial rights were 
anpiiqd by single social classes, which thus withdrew themselves from 
the old organisation of the State and cut themselves oil' from the rest of 
the population and also from each other. In the forefront stand the 
clergy. The development, for which the way was prepared even in the 
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pmswjge of I mm unity granted to certain ecclesiastical establishments. was 
continued in the thirteenth century by the gradual emancipation of the 
Church in Bohemia from hj authority. In the very first years of the 
thirteenth century the chapter* of both the cathedrals of Bohemia* at 
Prague and Olomutic, obtained the right of Free election to their bishoprics. 
And soon niter, Andrew, Bishop of Pnigtte, entered upon a great struggle 
for eccleriaatic al freedom ngniiist Pfemyal Ottofcar I, whom he, with the 
support of Home, compelled to grunt noteworthy concession*. By the 
Agreement* oFlSIQ and 1321. the hi shop obtained the definite recognition 
of his right to appoint and dismiss the incumbent* of nil churches an his 
diocese, although the right of presentation of Ihe patron* (ycr^wii) waia 
reserved: beyond this, he obtained the right to exercise jurisdiction over 
clerical persons in ettderio* Ileal mutters, that is, particularly, id mutter* 
of discipline. The independence of the clergy in spin in id matter* (hi 
m regards the secular authority, thus recognised in principle, 
wjls not realised at once hi all its implications,, but little by little iI 
sdetained real value. In secular [natters, huweief, the cleigy remained 
even after this subject to .secular authority* Quarrels between clerical 
persons or corporation*, in which landed property was coummed, went 
even at u later date decided by the ruler nr by the competent secular 
court Also the Bohemian kings never ceased to regard the pos*etisiom 
of the old monasteries and other ecclesiastical establishments founded 
by their predecessors, us thdr own property, and to demand from them 
special contributions in addition to the regular taxes. Un the other hand, 
these establish merits hud the right to obtain tor all those who dwelt upon 
their estates complete exemption from the authority of the state officials, 
and to take upon themselves the full exercise of this authority. After the 
end of the great struggle with Bishop Andrew, King Prvrny*! Ottokar l 
by an Kiii[Kui:unt grant in 1 333 confirmed to all the clergy of his country 
the right w hich laid actually been possessed before fay a large number of 
ecclesiastical estahlishiin-jils. The inhabitants of their property were 
exempted from the jjurisdiction of the vuslle or provincial u die hi Is, and 
were placed directly under that of the king and of his chief court officials, 
lint even in the thirteenth century it came about that, fn the majority 
of the ecclesiastical establishment* of Bohemia, the jurisdiction over their 
dependent.^ winch by the privilege of 1232 was vested in the king, was 
abandoned to the clergy and to their officers. 

Like the clergy, the nobles, especially those of highest rank t obtained 
ut this time various rights for themselves mid for the vassals settled on 
their estates. Even in the second half of the twelfth century* disputes 
between nobles, especially those which concerned landed property, were 
decided at great general judicial assemblies (cumywtnkh ctrflatjiiiii, hit Ik'in 
grfuraim) 1 and in the second half of the thirteenth centime special court 
[zaiutkif switiX composed only of the members of the highest nubility. 
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the Lord** ajwumed this jurisdiction. But, following the example of the 
clergy, the nobles loo obtained for their vassal*, by placing them under 
their own authority* a aiindnr exemption from the authority of the State. 

In this manner the peasant* settled on the property of eedesiastical and 
lav landlord* first beta me llieir true vassals, Ijound not only to pay definite 
private services, but ako to sene them in all such matters as were formerly 
regulated by the authority of the State* that is, of the ruler and hu 
olReiak. 

The legal portion of the vassal peanut population also underwent at 
tiiis time a fundamental change* due to German colonsaition and the 
introduction of German law. The immigration of German colonists into 
Bohemia begin* even in the twelfth century. They received from their 
new overlocdfij ns a rule in return for a dearly determined yearly payment, 
only portion# of until led land, chiefly in the wooded and formerly unin¬ 
habited regions of the country, but on the other hand they enjoy ed* 
more favourable l^til position in regard to their land lords than that in 
which the native peasant population found it*el£ The main privilege of 
this ne w law in Bohemia, which there known as the German Law 
(hut teutomaim), ky in this; it secured to the peasant the hereditary posses¬ 
sion of his Land and thus made him an hereditary or emphyteutic tenant 
(hence it is also cidled firs fniphlttutHUtfi^n and, more than this, settled hi* 
duties towards the overlord by a firm and precise agreement For the 
overlords tbenwlves it was profitable, because it mured to them a fixed 
yearly income from their 1luuK Thus it explained the rapid spread of 
this ^German Law"' in Bohemia and Morntia, not only among the new 
colonkb hut also among the older peasant jwpuktion, which for the most 
part was gradually brought into a relationship with its uverlortL similar 
to that of the colonists. 

In this manner, in the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the various classes of the dependent peasant population were fused into 
one tolerably united class of peasant vassal s, who occupied their Land as 
hereditary tenants in return for a definite yearly rent and for other 
precisely settled duties, and were exempt frem the authority of the state 
ofliciuk but, on the other hand, were subject to the authority of their 
overlords and were represented at the king's court only by them. 

During this time u new class grew up in Bohemia and Moravia through 
the rise of a number of towns* of which there had been none before the 
thirteen 111 century. They developed partly out of older col units* oil 
foreign, chiefly German, traders* which had early been formed here and 
there, and enjoyed special rights and immunities ; in Prague we find as 
carlv as the eleventh centurv such a community of trader** with a 
tansiikruble measure of autonomy; it was not till the first half of 
the thirteenth century that this community was transformed into the 
«Qld Town 1 " of Prague. In part, they were entirely new foundations of 
the kings and also of other overlords. At the end ol the Frcmynlid era 
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there were in Bohemia alone rust less than thirty-two royal towns, of 
which the greater juirt owed their foundation to Kings Pfcmyst Ottokar II 
and Wenceslas II. 

Through the exemption of the clergy anti the higher nobility, together 
with their vassal s t from the authority of the old castellans, as well m 
through the establishment of the towns, whose inhabitants from the first 
stiHxl outside Lire range of this authority, the old cuttle administration 
was cumpletely undermined. Since Hie loss of most of their old authority 
had rendered the great number of old castle districts superfluous, the 
ancient smaller districts gradually, in the course of the thirteenth century, 
w en- replaced by larger spheres of adtninitration; but these had, however, 
for the present, by tin mains so great an importance from the consti¬ 
tutional point of view as those old districts, since they possessed no 
permanent fully-equipped organ of administration, nor had they wide 
powers extending over the whale papula lion, such as the erstwhile custle- 
?id ministration had possessed. 

As the old cikstle-ndm in 1st ration decayed, so the importance of the 
central ad ministration increased, and in the second half of the thirteenth 
century this becomes a truly national administration* 'The most im¬ 
portant of the central institutions, the court of which we have spoken 
alien had* at the same time, the character of a permanent representative 
assembly of the higher nobility, of the great landed proprietors* This 
was particularly important for the reason that the court constituted 
at the same time the royal council, which assisted the king in deciding 
important national affairs. In this wav the Bohemian landed proprietors 
gained a permanent and regular influence, not only upon the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, but also upon the politics! conduct of the country* 
The lower nobility, too, the higher clergy, and even the burghers, often 
exercised in those times an important influence upon national affairs, hut 
this influence was neither so wide, nor so regular as that of the great 
proprietors* It mode itself felt mainly at great assemblies, which we 
may cad diets, though we roust remember that they were substantially 
different from the later diets. Even in earlier limes, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, such general assemblies of the nobles and the higher 
clergy were held in certain exceptional cases; however, those did not pass 
resolutions, but limited themselves to hiking cugnisauee of the decisions 
of the king which were presented to them. Also, at the general judicial 
assemblies mentioned above, which used to be held regularly from about 
the middle of the twelfth century, there must occasionally have arisen 
questions affecting national affairs. In the second half of the thirteenth 
century, these regular and general judicial assemblies cease, since they 
were supplanted by the newly organised court. Only exceptionally are 
general a^mblic* held after this, and then they arc* no longer judicial, 
but assume the functions of real diets, which not only deliberate upon 
important public affairs, but a ho decide upon them. In the Arst years 
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after the tragic death of King Pfemyal Uttoknr IK particularly, there 
were held several such diets, at which the nobility, the clergy* and the 
rtjjti'sciitfttives uf the btirghcrn decided upon important jl flairs w bicb 
concerned the whole country : for instance, nn the question of a generad 
tax For the payment of the slims expended by Margrave (Hto of Branden¬ 
burg as guardian of the young king- These decisions, however, took the 
form nither of agreements* si 113 liar to the German Lfindfrit t d£fl t which the 
participants hound them^lvfy to observe, than of real decrees oi a died* 
universally binding in and for the ns selves, When* after the accession of 
WentmJftg II T normal conditions were re-established in the land, the ncces- 
sity for such extraordinary diets ceased, and their further development 
only begins after the fall of the FremysUd dynasty. 

The great changes in the interior structure of the Bohemian State, 
which took place under the hist Pfemyslids, also affected the ethnographic 
aspect of the country. Even in earlier times there were in Bohemia and 
Moravia certainly many Germans, above ail among the clergy, aiul 
especially in the monasteries; and they were also to be found at the 
court of the Bohemian nilera, whose wives, belonging for the most 
part to German princely families, brought their German retinue with 
them to Bohemia. Abo most of the colonies of merchant, and those the 
most important* were vmnjHEied uf Germans, and, finally, there was 
probably a sprinkling of German immigrant* among the pea&ant popula¬ 
tion too. But it was not until the second half of the twelfth century 
fliat a considerable immigration of German colonists to Bohemia took 
place* Whole districts, specially on the borderland, were then settled 
by Germans, and preserved their German character, in port, up to the 
present day. The first burgher of the Bohemian towns were almost ex- 
rlusivelv German, and their German diameter in most respects outlasted 
the Uremydid epoch by more than a century, and in someresse^ ^|»c dally 
in Moravia, preserved it until the present time. Besides this, both in 
early and in later times, the whole public and social life of Bohemia was 
exposed to the strong influence of her neighbour Germany, The Bohemian 
court was, in the thirteenth century, from time to time ft plaice of resort 
for German mmstrak, and liad assumed an apparently strong German 
complexion. The Bohemian nobles* too, after tile end of the twelfth 
century, adopted not onlv (krimwi customs but even Germain surnames. 
Not until the end of the Ptemyslid epoch do we find a strong national 
consciousness among the Bohemian nobles, and then it was due partly 
to the conduct of Otto of Bratidenbung in Bohemia, partly to their 
detestation of the German burgherdom which had sprung into existence 
and was attaining n steadily increasing iiiiporbince in the country. 

iksidte the considerable influence of Germany upon the whole de¬ 
velopment of Bohemia* other influences of the highest iinjKjrtance 
were asserting themselves during this time. r fhe great and successful 
struggle* previously mentioned 5 for the freedom of the Church, which 
co, xiu. 
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begins in itc time of Henry '/,ihk, tiUlmp of Olomouc, and reached its 
highest point under Bishop Andrew of Prague, was culled into existence 
through the direct inRiWia of Home, ;md was brought to a victorious 
conclusion with the support of Home, without nnv assistance from the 
neighbouring German prelates, indeed at times in spite of their opposition. 
The important reforming activities of the greatest of the Premyslids, 
Premvsl Ottokur II and his son Wcnceda* II, oil the other hmnh were 
influenced Very powerfully by Italy, At the court of Phinysl Uttokar 11 
the important jtoritiuu of royal prutonotury was held by an Italian named 
Henry ( ffmricit* Itulinut), who seems to have exercised great influence 
upon the Built-in inn Chun eery icnrl official documents. Another i Lilian 
{Ht nrh ux tlr laemiu) kept, at the Salim period, a school of rhetoric in 
Prague for the education of notaries, which was also remarkable as 
being the first school in Bohemia that was not controlled by priests. 
When King Wenceslos 1] conteuipkted causing a written code of laws 
to lie drawn tip fur his kingdom, he summoned to Prague In 1394 a 
famous Italian jurisconsult, Guzzo of Orvieto, who actually aimed out 
a part of the task, since lie compiled the famous mining code of King 
VVcukkIjuj (/«.» rcgttk mtmttmarnm), which became the model for the 
mining laws of several neighbouring countries, for instance Hungary. 

As in King Wen ted** effort* towards a cor! ideal ion of Bohemian law, 
so in his plan (which indeed was never carried into effect) to found a 
university in Bohemia, we see a noble aim towards a higher civilisation 
for his country, tn regard to the economic improvement of his kingdom, 
Wencttlait deserves credit for a reform of the coinage, especially the 
issue in l‘HX) of the famous gmxchi t of Prague. This reform was made 
passible mainly by the rich silver mines at Kutna Hum in eastern 
Bohemia, which at this time wen* a great financial support of the 
Bohemian throne. 

Thus by the end of the Prcrayslid epoch, Bohemia and Mom via, 
through the favourable development of their external and internal a Pairs 
nnd through the prudent, rule of the last Pfemyalids, reached so high a 
position in politics, in civilisation, and in economic affairs, that the 
kingdom of Bohemia liegan to play the leading role among the states of 
Central Europe. This brilliant development of Bohemia was checked for 
-sonic time by the extinction of the Premyslid dynasty imd by the dis¬ 
orders which followed, boon, however, it begins afresh, to reach its highest 
point, on the one hand in the reign of the Emperor Charles IV of the 
house of Luxemburg, and, on the other, in the great Hussite movement. 
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(B.) 

POLAND, 1050-1SOS, 

Although the Slav empire of Bolt sin v the Great (9S2-10U5) 1 had 
lw:o dissolved, the consolidation of a nuiulicr of West Slav Lrities under 
tin: Pi jest dynasty had lasted long enough to form a per tonne tut Polish 
Slate, owing a theoretic allegiance to the Papacy and the Empire, but 
fanning in practice nil independent national entity—a State which was 
a bulwark of Slav resistance to German expmwKm, the representative to 
Orthodox Russia of the “latlrusiu*' of the West, and & competitor 
with Imth Germany and Ruasia in the conquest and conversion of the 
pagan trihes of the Baltic region, CMmirthi; Restorer (1008-1058) had 
failed to regain for Poland the Slavs of Slovakia, Meissen, and Pomerania, 
(he .Prussians, or the Russians of the Bug and Ban, but he had reunited 
under firm monarchical rule his own, tribe the Bulimic of the Wartn, 
the Kujawijinie further East, the Mazowsjsunie or Mazovians on the 
Middle Vistula, the Wislonie or Yutuknn on the Upper Vistula, and the 
Sleniank or Silesians of the Upper Oder. The archbishopric in the 
capital GnicjtnO (Giwseo) strove to assert metropolitan rights against 
Magdeburg over llie bishoprics of Poznaii (Posen), Wroclaw or Breslau, 
Cracow, jind Kojawia. Ite Pomeranian bishopric at Kolberg had not 
survived, but a new see at Plack was established for Mi urn via. By the 
prestige of the Piast dynasty and by ecclesiastical and administrative 
centralisation, Lhe prime had temporarily overcame the provincialism of 
the tribes, but he liad to tarry on an incessant struggle against the local 
strength of the clans. Prom the cltuia the Court had attracted a hum her 
of individual magnates who constituted the official class and served the 
prince as his “comites," filling the various posts which had been estab- 
lishtsl on the model of the Bohemian system, itself derived from Frankish 
institutions. The chief official, the prince's deputy in military mid judicial 
uHairs, was the Conies FaktimiS, who came to be culled in Polish the 
Wojeaodft, 'Hie Suecanttnirius or l^tdkomor^ was in charge of the royal 
domain, the Skurbnik of the treasury, the Kanckrz of the chancery, while 
the provincial ad minis fiction was carried out in the castles by the t'uinites 
Casteilani or Unsztetunic. In place of the cwttitahts or druiyna, which had 
bci:n so important under Bolt-lav, the prince drew his soldiers from jl new 
cIjls- of mUttfi, who were rewarded with estates which tended to become 
hereditary. This ccdcriastiji&d and ciul hierureby superimposed on the 
chii system, together with tlu- jHJwerful position of the prince as supreme 
administrator utid judge, chief landowner and sole commander of the army, 

1 For (tie curlier history of Poland, *t* rupnt VoL in. references in the Inde*, 
and t'kap- *■ 
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formed the basis of the Polish Stale and gave it resources with which to 
maintain its position against the da inis of the Empire and to compete 
with Bohemia, Hungary, mid the Russian print!politics. Its weakness lav 
itt the smallness of the doss that was influenced by Western ideas and 
institutions; in the fact that Christianity wasu. mere veneer and its chief 
exponents foreigners who were disliked bv the natives; in the separatism 
of the tribes* which Imd different laws and few common interests \ and in 
the local strength of the elans* which offered a solid* obstinate resistance 
to the new religious and political institutions* Fortunately, the Piafit 
dynasty produced a series of nilers competent to overcame for a time 
these centrifugal forces. 

Casimir I wna succeeded in 1058 by 1 u> son Boleslav II the Bold* who 
possessed many of the qualities ofhb great-grandfather, and was able to 
enhance the power of the Polish State. In the interests of the Papacy he 
interfered in Czech, Hungarian, and German affairs with such succcfi* that 
he felt strong enough to have himself crowned as king In 1076, Secure 
against Ins western and southern neighbours, Boleslav emulated his great 
namesake by embarking on a Russian expedition. In support of the 
exited prince Igyaslav, he invaded Russia in 1069 and captured Kiev, and, 
though his high-handed conduct and immorality led to his expulsion after 
ten months 11 residence there* lie occupied on his way home the bonier 
provinces of Clseiwien and Praernyd which had formerly belonged to 
Poland, In domestic matter** however* Boleslav acted so despotically as 
to arouse strong discontent. A quarrel with the Church* which was ted 
by Stanislas, Bishop of Cracow-, ended in the as&essinatioji of the prelate bv 
the infuriated king, who wjlh forced to retire into exile where he shortly 
after died, Boleslav It is an enigmatic figure in history. Universally 
condemned hv the chroniclers as the murderer of St Stanislas, he was 
undo li till'llly the strong type of ruler which the country needed. The 
real weakness of his reign w*i*i the luguencss of plan which led him to 
lid venturous interference in Hungary and Russia when it was open to him, 
by taking advantage iff the quarrel between the Empire and the Papacy, 
to secure more solid gains west of the Oder. By his exile the prestige of 
the monarchy was dangerously lowered, the more so os his brother and 
successor* Vladyslav 1 Herman (1679-1103)* was an incapable ruler who 
soon lost the recent Ration conquests and allowed the Russ tan priiut 
Volodar to form at Prcemjsl a principality which was destined to be a 
dangerous neighbour to Poland. Apart from a campaign against the 
Pomeranians* his reign was marked by civil war in which the princely 
power was supported by the energetic but violent Palatine Sieclccb against 
Viadyslavs natural son Zbigniev, to w hom at his death he was forced to 
bequeath a part of his principality. * 

Boleslav III, surnamed Wry month (1162-1 R38)* combined the valour 
and military skill of his ancestors with high qualities of statesmanship 
and the spirit of ascetic Christianity, Hejudicimidv refrained from rash 
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expeditious to Russia, niul after h short war with Svyatspalb of Kiev, he 
married his daughter tmd maintained peace with Russia for sixteen ytflrs. 
Although the jealousy of liis luilf-brother Zbiguiev involved him in a 
war with Bohemia, he refused to be distracted from the principal object 
of his policy, which was to strengthen the position of Poland in the West 
by a stout resistance to imperial pretensions and by a forward policy 
against tbe tribes on his western frontier. Burning with teeal for the 
conversion of the infidel, he found a held for his i crusading ardour among 
the heathen Slavs, The Pomeranians, who occupied the territory from 
the Lower Oder to the Ijnwer Vistula under the rule of their native princes, 
were still obstinately pagan. Not only did their land separate Poland 
from the Baltic sea* but it was a field for 1 Janish and German aggression. 
The attempts of Boleslav L to convert these pagans had been as fruitless 
us Ins conquest of their la [id bud been transitory, and since his time 
the almost impenetrable marshes oT the No tec had isolated therm The 
young Polish prince, at the dictates of jjolicy and religion, determined 
to anticipate the German* Ira the conquest of this important territory 
whose inhabitants were in language and customs so near to the Poles* 
tu 11 (W he crossed the Notec and overcame the prinres of the souths 
then, gradually occupying the northern territory, he penetrated as far els 
the sea and captured the towns of Rclgamb Kolbcrg, Wollin, and Stettin. 
The victory of Naklo in 1109 completed the Polish conquest and left 
Boleslav in possession of all Pomerania from the Vistula to the Oder. 
The South Pomeranians were converted to Christianity hut were left to 
be ruled by their own princes jls vassals of the Polish prince. During the 
campaign Boleslav weis embarrassed by the hostility of Zliigniev, who not 
only called in the Czechs, but intrigued with the pagans against his 
brother. On Ixing exiled he sought the assistance of the Emperor 
Henry V, who was anxious to reassert his power over his eastern neigh¬ 
bours in order to restore the imperial prestige lost by his father, and was 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity to interfere in the domestic 
affair* of Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary. Allying himself with Svatoplnk 
ol Moravia, therefore, Henry attacked the Hungarians, But while King 
Kohmum held his own in Pn^btirg, Boleslav compelled Svatopluk to make 
peace, whereupon Henry turned against him and demanded the cession 
of half Poland to Zhigulev and the payment of an annual tribute by 
Pol eu id to the Empire, On Boleslav's refusal, ITcnry invaded Silesia and, 
after besieging By tom (Bent lien) and Glogbw (Glogini) without success, 
attempted to capture Wroclaw (Breslau). Harassed continually by the 
attacks of LhePolhh prince, lie wa* forced to abandon the *ic@e arid retired 
with great loss. When Zbigniev, persisting in hi* opposition, obtained the 
supporbof the t'seech prince Vladislav I, Boleslav, after two campaigns in 
1109-1110 in which he forced the Czechs to make peace, at length lost 
patience and caused hi* brother to Ik blinded and exiled —a necessary act 
of vi ok eicu w Inch 1 le e x pi attd by se i-ure pern leiccs a nd long pilgri mages. The 
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pence with Russia was broken in 1118, and, though war dragged oil till 1123, 
Boleslav wisely refused to bike an active part in it, and in 1120 decided to 
resume bis campaign against the Western Slava. The cause fnr the renewal 
of war was the revolt of the chief prince in South Pomerania, w ho negotiated 
with Russia and with the fierce Prussian tribes for assistance. Boleslav 
deflated him in two campaigns and annexed to Greater Poland the 
southern strip of Point run 3 a, including Nukto, Sarttok, and Cmrnkdw, 
which remained an integral part of Poland, lie then turned against the 
Prince of Stettin who had been privy to the relidlion* and not only 
forced hi in to submit, bid invaded the hinds west of the Oder, conquered 
the seaboard as far as the inland of KLigen, and finally compelled the 
untamed Lyutitri to do him homage. In order to complete the conversion 
of the conquered tribes* Boleslav called to his assistance Otto, Bishop of 
Bamberg, who, though a German, had learned Polish during Ids residence 
jui chaplain at tlie Polish court. The prince and the bishop succeeded in 
establishing Christianity in Eastern Pomerania in 1124-25, in Western 
Pomerania in 1128, Tlie success of this great crusade was crowned by the 
inauguration of it new bishopric at Wollin for the western region, the 
eastern region being placed, under the diocese of Kujuwia* It was this 
eastern province of Pomerania which was destined* despite many vicissi¬ 
tudes* to give Poland an outlet to the sea, to preserve a remnant of its 
Slav population* the Kashubes* and to possess in the village of Gdansk a 
centre which was to become* by German enterprise under Polish protection, 
the great port of Danzig. Bule*lav*s campaigns in the West were cut 
short by events in Hungary (1132-1135) w hich brought him into relations 
with the Emperor Lothar III, to whom at Merseburg in 1185 he did 
hum age for Pomerani a and Rugen. 

The firm rule of Boleslav maintained order in Poland, while his zeal 
for the Church resulted in certain improvements in ecdesiusticnl organi¬ 
sation and encouraged the growing influence of the Church on education 
and morality. His chaplain* Mart in Gall us, wrote the first Polish chronicle. 
Foreign trade began to transform such castles as Wroclaw (Breslau) and 
Cracow into cities* and a great advance in civilisation was made during his 
reign. No ruler of Poland did inure for his country than Boleslav III, A 
great warrior, almost invariably victorious* he also spread the Christian 
religion both in Poland and among the pagan Slavs. He sowed the seed* of 
Western culture in hi* back word country^ and shewed how the deepest 
respect for the ideas and institutions of W r e5tern Europe could be com¬ 
bined with a glowing patriotism and a firm resolve to resist the encroach¬ 
ment* of his western neighbours. Before his death in 1188* Boleslav 
drew up a will to determine the succession to the throne f which effected 
a great change in the internal constitution of the State. Hitherto, while 
the succession as determined by the will of the dying prince had usually 
involved a division of territory among his sons* in practice one son* 
by personal prestige or after civil war* Imd obtained the sale power 
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Boleslav ]]] bid been convinced by the long civil wir with his own 
brother that* in order to avoid future dissension among his numerous 
sons, it would be best to divide the country among them. By hia will, 
therefore, he bequeathed Silesia to his eldest son* Vladislav, Mazo via 
and Kujawia to Boleslav, Greater Poland to Mieszko, and Sandcmmrz to 
Henry, the youngest son Casimir being too young to receive a prin¬ 
cipality. In order to preserve the unity of the State, he established out 
of Cracow* Sicnub, and Leuezvea a suzerain principality, which, together 
with riii- tribute from Pomerania and the Oder district, was to lie held 
by the eldest Piast, who was invested in iliis way with the Seniarui or 
suzerain power over the younger members of the dynasty. The capital 
was no longer to be at Gniezno (Gnc-scn), the chief city of Greater Poland, 
hut at Cracow, the chief city of the new suzerain principality. Such was the 
scheme. But the circumstances of the time combined to carry Boleslav's 
project not only far beyond the decentralisation which he had intended, but 
almost to the complete and permanent disruption of the Polish State. 
The immediate success of the .scheme depended on the altruism and 
enlightenment of his son:*, and it was soon apparent that these qualities 
were lacking in them. 

But more fundamental factors were working against the unity of 
Poland. In the first place, the administration of so large a country by 
one prince, with the scanty resources mid inadequate machinery of a 
backward State in the early Middle Ages, was only practicable with a 
ruler of extraordinary energy and ability. Secondly, not only hud tradi¬ 
tion? of tubal separation in the great provinces never died out, but there 
wjis now a class of magnates, growing up in each province and holding 
estates there, lo voice the old claims. For instance, the Pomeranian wars 
had brought both military glory and fresh territory to Greater Poland, 
but they hud brought no gain to the rising aristocracy of Cracow 1 and 
S&ndomierz, which was by class interest opposed to the enhancement of 
the monarchy and was directed by political interests to the neighbouring 
liu-sriun principalities, Still less did such wan? affect M azo via, where the 
people were hack ward, half pagan* and resembled more their barbarian 
neighbours the Prussians than they did the Westernised magnates of 
Greater Poland or Silesia. At this time ethnographical boundaries were 
not sharply defined, am! the border population of Silesia hud much in 
common w ith the Czechs, just as there w*ks a pop lj hit ion half Polish and 
halt 11 u.ssian on the Wiepnc and San. Thus the foreign relation^ of one 
province did not concern the other provinces,. Moreover, the magnate's 
found it easier to deal with several princes than with one prince, mid 
the establishment of several courts, each with its own hierarchy of 
official^ gave them wider opportunities for advancement. All these 
factors combined to intensify the division of Poland, ant! so for nearly 
lwo centuries Poland was split up Into a number of provinces—Greater 
Poland or Wielko-Polskft, Silesia, Kujau Lu Mozovia, SmidomierE, and 
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cithers, each with its own prince* its Wujtwoda and other officials., its own 
army, and iU own ctLttatimry low, The only surviving factors of unity 
wen- the nominal suzerainty of the prince at Cracuw and the influence 
of the Church* the head of which eon tinned to reside at the ancient 
capital Gniczno. 

The partition of Poland designed by Boleslav III proved extraordinarily 
permanent* The descendants of Vladyslav continued to rule Silesia till 
the iniddIc of the se vw51ecutJi crei itury. The line of Mieszko ruled Gneater 
Pol nml till its extinction in 1296. On the death of Boleslav his son* and 
Henry, their priori pi Ettk^ passed to the youngest son Cadinir, one of 
whose grandsons founded the Mazovinn lino which lasted till 1526; the 
other inherited Kujawia and became the ancestor of the later kings. 
For some time after the death of Boleslav the princely power remained 
as strong as before. Madyslav 1! (1338—I146L the first Grand Prince, 
held Cracow m well as hh own province of Silesia, the suzerainty over 
Pomerania, and other sovereign rights such as the nomination of the 
ordihidmp, direction of foreign affairs, and command of the common 
army. The new prince, at the instigation of his Austrian wife Agnes; 
attempted to reunite all the provinces under monarchical rule, but the 
magnates and clergy stood firmly by the Partition and supported his 
younger brothers against him* After a long struggle, in which Vladyslav 
made use of Russian allies and even called in the Prussians and JadiwingR, 
he was defeated, and the senior throne paased to his brother Boleslav IV 
(1146-117S)i The exiled prince succeeded in enlisting the support nf 
the King of the Romans, Conrad III, whom he accompanied on his 
Crusade, Conrad's intervention in Poland wan fruitless, but his powerful 
successor, Frederick I, invaded Poland T penetrated as far as Pozimffa ari-ti 
forced Boleslav to submit. By the peace of Krayszkowo in 1157 it Polish 
prince—for the hist time—admitted the ancient claim of the Emperor to 
over lordship* promising to p*y him tribute, to appear at his court, to 
furai-ih 300 knights for his Italian campaigns* and to make peace with 
his brother. These promises were not all kept* anil Boleslav, in refusing 
to admit a prince who was forced on Poland by German influence; woa 
supported bv the magnates and, in spite of a papal interdict, fay the 
clergy. Vfaidydav died in exile in 1159 and not till Home years later wob 
S ilesia restored to his sons, whose pro-Germanism became a permanent 
feeling in the Silesian branch of the Piast dynasty. At this time the 
German Marks were carrying out a rapid expansion in the Elbe and 
Oder lands, \ 'nder Henry the Lion and Albert the Hear, not only were 
the Obotrites and Lyutitzi finally subdued, but in 1181 the Pomeranian 
princes of Stettin became vassah of the Empire. These Slav lanjs were 
quickly settled with (vcrni&n colonists, and the Murk of Brandenburg 
begun that career of steady conquest and lussiiuNation nf the Western 
Slavs which made it an Aggressive and daiigcmu.s nei ghbour to Poland. Of 
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the conquests of Boleslav III,only Eust Fomenuiuicontinual to mcogni*c 
the^suzerainty of the Polish prince, while tin- crLLwuling spirit spent Itself 
in ineffective attacks an the Frumians, in the course tif which Henry of 
Szindoniierz was killed. On the Russian side the posit inn was lx tier. 

I he decline of Kiev had tmiisierml the main strength of Russia to the 
remote nortli-eafit, so Hint I'uhind only had rein Lions with Volhynia fliid 
the new principality of ILdirh (Galicia) which had grown out of VolodarN 
principality of PrzcmysJ. While the more distant provinces of Russia 
were developing autocratic tendencies (as [n Suzdal) or republican insti¬ 
tutions (as in Novgorod), an Haiich, partly through Polish and Magyar 
inHlienee, a strong aristocratic clement w r as gaining predominance* The 
struggles ot this class with its princes gave the neighiHHiring states con¬ 
stant npporl unities for intervention. Hut the weakness of Poland made 
her military expeditions fur Jess formidable than under the finit three 
Boleslavs* 

On the death of Boleslav IV t the third son of Boleslav III succeeded 
to the Grand Principality as Mieszko JU sumamed the Old (1178-1177), 
a man oi lofty ideals and a *! ail itch upholder of the monarchical tmdi- 
tion^ o± hi* house, who attempted in vatu to curb the growing power of 
the arifitocmey. The magnates of Cracow, headed by their Bishop Get to, 
rose against him, forced him to withdraw to his own province of Greater 
Bo] a mb arid cal Ik I to the throne his younger brother Gasilin r II the Just 
(1177-1194}, who renounced the olisulete despot bin which had led to 
the dow ufall of his brothers and inaugurated a new policy of compromise. 
He conciliated the magnates, and at the Congress of Lenczyca in 11SU 
he granted certain privileges, to the clergy. He nought and obtained the 
continuation of bh position from Pope Alexander III, and made no 
attempt to mist the Emperor when he sent his son to support Micszko 
in 1184. Nor did be endeavour to reassert Polish claims to the western 
conquests of liis father, but he occupied himself with Russian affairs. 
By alliance with his sisterN son, tin man of Volhynia, and by a policy of 
intervention in the quarrels of the numerous Russian princes, he obtained 
for Poland a strong position in Western Russia. This policy of modera¬ 
tion both in domestic and foreign a flairs made his reign more peaceful 
than those of his predeoes^rs, and enabled him to hold the large part of 
Poland which fortune threw 1 into his hands. Already Prince of Sondo- 
miens by the death of his brother Henry, of Greater Poland during the 
exile of Micsstko, and of Cracow by right of seniority* the premature 
death of his nephew Ijeszck gave him the vast territory of Kujawia and 
Mnzorio. A lover of learning, he was the patron of the chronicler Vincent 
Kadlubek; and he was able to preserve such peace and prosperity as 
Poland was nut to know for over a century. His death wo* followed by 
a long period of civil war between Mieszko and Casimirs sun. The latter 
was supported by the nobles, but it was not til! the death of Mieazko 
tliat he finally came to the suzerain throne as Lessek I the White (1202- 
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1227), Following his father’s policy of an Alliaiiec with the Chinch, he 
managed to obtain the consent of the I’upt; to a fundantaibil change 
which destroyed the principle involved ill the will of Boleslav III. 1 his 
was the transformation of the suzerain principality of Cracow to get er 
with his own province of Snndoaikra into a new principality to 1» here¬ 
ditary in his own family, his younger brother receiving Kojawiii and 
Maanvia. This new province, the ancient territory oflhc YMuUn tribe, 
which came to be known as I/aser Poland, Polnnirt Minor or Muio- 
Polska, to distinguish it from Greater Poland, thus ceased to be a tram- 
feruble principality. The affairs of the Church bulked hugel) ui t ie 
history of Poland at this time. Hitherto the Polish had 

lieen prominent in Polish interim! affaire rather its magnate* than ns 
representatives of the Western Church, Several of their leaders* in pco- 
tiiudnr Ilerirv Kictlkz, Archbishop of Gniemo* now began to support 
Pope Innocent 111 in his efforts to introduce into Poland ther ecclesiastical 
organisation and discipline which were already universal in Ve extern 
Europe. In 1215 a synod was held at which the clergy swore to main¬ 
tain celibacy. Hut only reluctantly did the prints surrender their 
sovereign power- Gradually T in the different principalities* ecclesiastic 
were released from the jurisdiction of the civil courts, the right of the 
chapters to elect their bishop was conceded, and various other curtail- 
incuts of princely prerogatives were made in Poland*; while externally 
Ecfizck formally placed his country under the power of the Holy See, 
The most important external event of Leak's reign was the extinction 
of the dynasty of Volodar in Halieh* whereupon the Polish pnnee fol¬ 
lowed his father'* policy of supporting Homan, w ho unity! Halich to his 
own principality of Volhyn in and thus established a powerful State w hich 
maintained its independence till 19W, Homan, however, refused to pay' 
the homage which Lfiteek hail demanded* and during an invasion of 
Poland was defeated and killed ftt Zawicho^t in 1^05. In the long cm 
wars which ensued* the diplomacy and arms of Hungary triumphed over 
those of Poland, but* after a short period of Hungarian rule* the princi¬ 
pality was ultimately regained by Roman's son Daniel, i lie death of 
Leszek in 1227 was followed by a new war of succession. His son was 
too young to reign and was placed by the magnates of Lesser Poland in 
charge of Henry* Prince of Wroclaw* who* after a struggle with Con rod 
of Mazo via made himself Grand Prince as Henry I the Bearded ( 

1238}* Grandson of VLadysliiv II T in his own right prince of Lower Silesia* 
guardian of the princes of Upper Silesia, master by right of conquest of 
Cnicott r and Greater Poland, Henry was the eldest* the most powerful* 
and the ablest of the Piasts of his time. So great was his prestige that 
he was able to hand down Silesia and Cracow without opposition to his 
son rfenry II the Pious (123S-1241), who inherited many of his fathers 
qualities. Unfortunately, the reigns of these two princes were too shurt 
to allow them to effect the permanent reunion of the Polish provinces. 
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But their careers mark a first effort to restore the dignity of the monarchy 
and nearly resulted in the restoration of a Polish State with its main 
strength in Silesia, a development which was abruptly terminated bv the 
calamity of the Mongol invasion. 

During the thirteenth century, the acts of the Grand Princes of Poland 
are overshadowed by two events of primary importance fnr Central 
Europe—the settlement of the Germans in Prussia, and the Mongol 
invasion and its consequences. After the conversion of the Pomeranians, 
the only large group of pagans loft in Central Europe were the tribes of 
the la: tt a-Lithuanian stock—a race quite distinct from the Shivs, buL 
brought into contact with them from the earliest times. With the Lettish 
trilx» on the Dvina Poland hwt in the Middle Ages no connexion, The 
Lithuanian,, dwelling in the dense forests of the river Xiemen and its 
tributaries, had relations with the Russians from an eurlv date, but were 
not. an aggressive people liefore the thirteenth century and were little 
known to the Poles, The western members of the group, however, the 
PrUxsiiujsaml the Jodmiigsor Yutvags, their fierce and restless neighbours 
on the north and north-east, hod long presented a difficult problem for 
Poland. All attempts to conquer nr convert the Prussians, from tlie time 
of St Adalbert <ind Boleslav I, Eind failed. Stubbornly pagan, fierce 
plunderers of their neighbours, inaccessible in their marshes from the 
Vistula to the Nicmcn, they had Jong lieen the terror of the Kujnwian 
and Mazov ian borderland*. I he Jsiliwings, who occupied the vast forest 
ofBdovezh from Grodno on the NicniOD to Brest on the Bug,a people whose 
ethnic origin is still a matter of debate, were quite unknown td history, 
saveiis barbarous and persistent raiders of Mazo via, Sandora lent, and I lie 
Russian province of Vulhynia. Muznvia liml .suffered so much from the 
continual ravages of these barbarians, that it had lagged behind the other 
provinces of Poland in civilisation and hud become a sort of Polish 
Ukraine or borderland with a hal f-wild population habituated to irregular 
warfare, Conrad of Mazo via, the brother of Leszek [, was seized with 
the ambition to emulate the conqueror of Pomerania, and to convert 
the Prussian pagans to Christianity and make them Polish subjects. 
Innocent III supported him with apostolic zeal, and when a monk 
named Christian succeeded in converting the Prussians of Cholmno, he 
made him Bishop of Prussia in purtibus. A crusade was preached not 
only in Poland but iri Germany, but the campaigns of 1219 and 1223 were 
fruitless and the borderlands sufforwl more than ever. Conrad tlien 
followed the example of the Bishop of Riga, who hud established an 
Order of Knights to conquer the Letts, and founded the Dobrzvn Brother¬ 
hood. When the Brotherhood was almost annihilated in 1324., Conrad 
and Christian resolved to call to their aid the Teutonic Kniuhts of 
St Mary. ^ 

This Order, which had fought in Palestine and for a short time in 
Transylvania, wa* granted the districts of Chelnnm or Kuhn and Nieszawa 
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on the northern border* of Ktijaw r 3a in return for assistance against the 
pagans. The Grand Master, Herman von Salza, hastened to obtain from 
the Emperor Frederick H and from the Pope the confirmation of Conrad^ 
donation ami to place the Order under imperial and papal suzerainty with 
the right to the ownership of rdl territory to be won from the pagans. 
In 1£30 the Knights settled in their new lands and began a systematic 
occupation of Prussian territory, founding castle at Torun, Chelmno, 
Mo Hen weirder, Elbing, and Braun sljerg. The first campaign under the 
leadership of Conrad himself was successful; and a great crusade in 12JH* 
in which, lies ales the Order, many Polish princes* the Prince of Pomerania* 
and the Margrave of Meissen participated* culminated in a decisive 
victory at rtirguu which won for the Order the whole region of Chelmno 
and a part of Western Prussia. The Order incorporated in 12?54 the 
Dobrxvn Knights and in 1237 the Livonian Knights of the Sword, and 
soon conquered the greater part of Prussia, Warrior* from all parts of 
Europe Hocked to Prussia to join in this popular crusade, including such 
an illustrious monarch as Ottokor II of Bohemia after whom Kbuigsbci^ 
received its name. For most of the century the Polish princes co-operated 
zealously with the Urder, and contributed no small part to its triumph, 
which was -to sweeping that in 1283 die last Prussian lender Skurdo Hcd 
In despair toLithuania. The Prussians w ere soon exterminated or a^ind- 
lated and their lands were colonised by Polish and German settlers. The 
chief result of the Crusade w r as the establishment on the borders of Poland 
of a new German Power, a danger which was only realised by Sventupelk, 
Prince of Pomerania, who waged a lung and desperate war (1241-1253) 
agitinHt the combined forces of the Knights and the Poles. His intervention, 
however, failed to avert the doom of the Prussians, who vanished from 
history leaving their name to their German conquerors. Only a thin strip 
of Pomerania now separated the German settlers in Prussia from the 
Neiimurk, which the rulers of Brandenburg were just funning out of 
newly annexed lands on the Lower Warta and Notec + 

Poland was threatened, too, on another side by the rise of Lithuania— 
h further mult of the conquest of Prussia. The uni led Orders, having 
occupied all the kudu of the Prussians, and Letts, began to threaten 
Lithuania itself on both sides. The small tribes of Lithuania* menaced 
with foreign conquest and stirred by the fate of their kinsmen the 
Prussians, who poured into their country as refugees* began to combine. 
Under their able prince Mindowe or Mcndog (1219-1263) they had an¬ 
nexed part of the Hussion Iwrderlands and formed a State with its capital 
at Novgproduk, w hich speedily become a centre of resistance to German 
and Pole alike and a serious danger to the princes uf Russia. Lithuanians 
took an increasing share in the mid* of the JadiwdngH on Poland. The 
Pote-% while assisting the Knights against Prussians and Lithuiuiiam* co¬ 
operated with Daniel of Haiidi against the .hake wings, They were so far 
successful that by a victury at Zawicho&t in 1264 they broke the power of 
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these barbarians, who disappeared tuz a people nt the same time as the 
Russians, Their land, which came to be knowm m Podlaffia, was colon isod 
by Russian settlers from Volhy nia and Poles from Mazo via. During the life¬ 
time of Mendog, Lithuania was always formidable, although on his death 
its mi Jitary strength was for a time wasted in civil dissension, Poland thus 
saw a powerful new nation formed on her eastern borders at a time when 
a still more terrible foe was attacking her from the south-east* 

The Black Sea steppe* had been occupied for two hundred years by 
the Kipchak Turks, known to the Russians us the Polovtsy* to Western 
Europe as the Cutinuis. Hie valour of Russian and Magyar arms had 
protected Europe from all fear of these nomads, Put a more organised 
nomad [lower was now' to fall on Europe—the Mongol Empire of Jenghiz 
Khaii;, which in 1224 conquered the Kipchak* and defeated the Russians. 
Ratu Khan, who in the jean 1£#T—1240 Imd swept over Russia and 
devastated the whole country, proceeded to invade Central Europe. In 
1241 the Mongol host invaded the kingdom of Halirh and poured into 
Poland, devastating just those parts of the country w hich had not suffered 
from the raids of the Prussians, The only serious resistance ottered was 
at Liegnitz* where Henry the Pious fell, valiantly fighting, with ten 
thousand Polish knights. The Mongols retreated, leaving Poland free* 
but they kept Russia Udder their direct rule and became the neighbour* 
of Poland, which they continually plundered* in one raid in ]2o9 working 
more havoc than in their Kr*t invasion. Hie half century following the 
Mongol invasion is the darkest period in Polish history* During the 
reigns of Boleslav V the Chaste (I248-1279) and Leszek II the Block 
(1279-1288), internal dissensions rendered impossible any attempt tu 
resist German aggn:-s.s3oii or In check the temble raid* of the Mongols 
and Lithuanians, Further, Daniel of 11 til [eh made an agreement with the 
Pope* wsi* crowned king in 1254, and increased his power by a close 
alliance with the successors of Mendug. Tims on all sides of Poland there 
were powerful States ready to take advantage of her weakness. 

Ah important result of the devastation committed by the Mongols 
was a great immigration into Poland of German colonists. This move¬ 
ment had begun some time before. German mass-colonisation hod long 
since crossed the Oder and begun to invade not only Pomerania, but 
Silesia and Greater Poland. The Piast princes of Silesia from the time 
of Yladyalav II had welcomed German settlers. Ry the middle of the 
thirteenth century all the Polish princes were anxious to receive settlers 
who would cultivate their lands, mined and depop dated by the per¬ 
sistent raids of the Prussians and Lithuanians mid by the still more 
terrible depredations of the Mongols. Such peasants Germany w as send¬ 
ing forth in large numbers in the years when the decline of the central 
authority made the life of the lower classes far from secure* Con.scf|Wntly T 
the immigration of German* took on enormous proportions and became 
inure and more a danger to Polish nationality, since they eauie not as 
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individuals but in groups* which by treaty with Polish princes established 
themselves with their own institutions in Poland. This great wave of 
immigration poured both into the towns and over the countryside. One 
group would settle in a town, after making an agreement with the prince 
to form an autonomous comm unity, not under Polish* but under that 
German law which came to lie known as Magdeburg law from the city 
which was its model and hi which such a community had a right to 
nppcjih Such a town governed itself through a Council under its own 
elec led head and possessed its nwn law 1 courts. It was free from all 
burdens except the payment of rent to the prince on whose land it was 
settled- Not only were new German towns founded in this way, but the 
old Polish towns* too, became Germanised and received privileges under 
Magdeburg law*. Wroclaw in 1241 became German Breslau> while Poscnari 
(Posen), Cracow, SandomicrA ami Lublin were similarly transformed. In 
the saute wav Gorman peasants formed village communities with full 
autonomy and were Free of all the burdens which fell on the Polish 
peasant*, Such was the widespread penetration by Germans that it 
appeared a* if Poland, already a political nonentity, would soon dis¬ 
appear a nation. Parts of the country such as Lower Silesia became 
definitely Gentian at this time, and Uic new communities all over Poland, 
particularly m the towns, soon revealed themselves as a political element 
which, if not actively in alliance with the enemies of Poland* was decidedly 
indifferent to Polish national interests. With the tiemums there came a 
considcmhle Jewish population which received wide concessions such as 
the Charter of Boleslav V in 1264* 

But this infills of German settlers was not altogether nil eviL Besides 
enabling the Foies to repopulate the devastated Areas and even to reclaim 
marshland and forest that W never been tilled, and so revive the eco¬ 
nomic prosperity of their country, the German element was valuable 
both because of its own i|ualitie.-^ and also jcs ji model for the Poles. 
The German peasant brought with him the iron plough, the three-field 
system uf agriculture* method* of clearing forest and reclaiming marsh 
ejuite unknown to the backward Pole* who soon l>egan not only to imi¬ 
tate hia method a but to envy bis liberty and to claim similar privileges. 
Soon the Polish princes and d)agnates were granting to the Poles all the 
privilege of the Germans, and by these concessions the whole position of 
the Polish peasantry wan transformed, and a period of peasant freedom and 
prosperity begun which lasted for two hundred yesra. Further, the new 
settlers began to spread Western Ideas not only in the court# of princes 
and magnates, hut in the towns and villages. Such foreign com muni ties 
as the religious Orders were encouraged to -settle in Poland* and Some of 
them, jjnrticmlarly the Cistercians, contributed greatly to the social, 
moral* and economic advance of the country. "Hie towns such as Breslau, 
Toman (Posen), and Cracow became im portent centres of tnvdc, and 
industry was organised by the new gild institutions* Sa rapid was the 
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growth of population that the Poles themselves began to spread beyond 
thdrethnographic frontiers especially the enterprising Maze v jam* who 
colonised the greater part of the JadJUiitg country aud the youth of 
Prussia. while the Lesser Pole* colonised the Lublin plateau and advuntx'd 
over the Wieprz, the Bug, and the San from Brest to the Carpathian** 
The KujawiaiLs and Greater Poles made an advance down the V istula 
and into South Pomerania. All these movements, though they did not 
attain their full power till later, began in the later years of the thirteenth 
century. Even the political disintegration of Poland was not without 
its advantage*. It enabled the local prince and his magnates to devote 
their resources exclusively to the development of cure small area. The 
different provinces began to display different tribal qualities and to 
express each its own individuality. The superior education and political 
sense of the inhabitant* of Greater Poland were in striking contrast to 
the wealth and rude turbulence of the freedom-loving outgo ate* of Lesser 
Poland or to the restless enterprise and poverty of the bark ward Mazo- 
vhms. Such an expression of tribal independence was an inevitable 
preliminary to any real centralisation of Polish institutions. 

Communities absorbed in their own local a I lair> could learn only from 
Jang experience the necesritj fur combination: and that such a lesson 
was being learned was obvious towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
On the death of Lemh 11 in 12BH a host of claimants appeared, but 
after the short reign of Henry Probui (1289-1290), Prince of Breslau, 
a Germanised ruler who recognised the overlord *hip of the Empire and 
was elected by the support of the German elements in Poland, three 
strong candidates emerged—lYzeniydnv of Greater Poland, Vlndydai of 
Kujjiwiji, jLtid VV«ict=sliL>i t King of Bohemia. Wenteslas received .support 
from the Germanised princes of Silesia and certain elements in Cracow, 
and was able to occupy Hie capital. But Frzemyslav was Mippirtd bv the 
patriotic Pole* of his own principality, and by Vladyslav who nobly with¬ 
drew hk candidature, Hid personal possessions were enhanced by East 
Pomeraniu, which v, e* l^mut tied to hini l>v its last prince, Alszcxuj ll f 
and which be snatched from the grasping hand* of Bmudenbnrg^ Sup¬ 
ported by the revival of national feeling in Greater Poland, especially 
among the clergy, Pryemyahv II made a determined effort to save Poland 
from foreign domination and, with the consent of the Pope, had himself 
crowned at Gnicznu (Gne*fcn) as king in 1295. This new attempt to 
reunite Poland, emanating from Greater Poland instead of Silesia, was 
frustrated by the assassination of the king in the next year at the 
instigation of I he Margrave of Brandenburg. "The magnates of Greater 
Poland at once proclaimed Vkdysluv king, but Wettcealiw, already in 
occupation of Lesser Pul mid, Ijegmi to seize the other province and, 
forcing Vkdjftbtv to tlee, had himself crowned in Gniezno (Gmsen) a* 
King of Poland (1300-1605), thus making Poland once more a vassal 
State of the Empire. At the beginning of the new century the national 
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revival in Greater Poland had failed, and that province began to fall 
under the influence of the princes of Silesia, while Pomerania was left to 
iU fate, and Mazo via, backward and indifferent, was subdivided into a 
numher of small principalities. Only in Vladyslnv of Kujawia did 
u spark of hope survive. On the extinction of the Hungarian house uf 
A quid in ISO], all Central Europe seemed to fall into the hands of the 
Pfcmyalkls of Bohemia, lmt the death of Wencestas in 1H05, followed 
by the murder of his only son in the next year, left the question of the 
stiivosion in Poland) as iti Bohemia and Hungry, once more open. 

The pnrtitional period” is marked bv rapid and sweeping changes in 
the constitution of the Polish community. The eleventh century had 
witnessed the steady development of a mouarchy intent on its great task 
of welding the scattered clotia into ft State. By the end of the century 
the disruption of the elans was complete. The aristocratic elements had 
been attracted to the prince’s court; the other enterprising individuals 
hod acquired estates all over the country. The weaker clans or weaker 
elements in the clans had sunk to a position of dependence on the prince, 
on the Church, or on the knights on whose estates they worked. The 
centre of the prince's local administration was the Gr6d or castle under 
his deputy, the Kaxstshn. The Grkl was both a fortress and a centre 
of the prince’s domain. Bound it were grouped the peasants in their 
Hundreds and Tens—an organisation which lasted till the thirteenth 
century—or in the later territorial units, the Opota. To this large class 
of dependants must be added the staves- The prince’s administration had 
become supreme. The power of the clans gave way to the ftu ducaie. 
tn the twelfth century, however, the priure found himself forced to 
extend his resources to meet the requirements of his wider commitments. 
To secure the co-operation of the Church—his partner in the work of 
unification—to obtain more officials and soldiers, be was Cotepefllod to 
make wide concessions, at tinst to individuals and institutions, then to 
whole groups. Such concessions took the form of a /V^E'iAj or charter, 
by which the prince not only conferred land, exemption from taxation, 
and other “immunities,’’ but also defined the status of the individual, 
institution, ot group in question, and so gave up part of his sovereign 
power. The period from the end of the twelfth century to the death of 
(Xsimir the Great is distinguished by the transfer illation of the cum¬ 
in unity on the littsis tif such individual pri vi leges. Thcreaft er the m onnrvh 
had to deal with definite classes, which were in process of formation in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, A* the cliarters conferred tended 
to conform to certain types, so tiie individuals receiving them tended to 
combing into groups with common interests. Such groups crystallised 
into fixed classes- 

The first group to benefit by such privileges was the f'hurch. Not only 
were charters granted to ecclesiastical landow ners, but monastic eotinnu- 
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nitig& received large grant* of land, The (‘inttn'inib received a charter 
in 1140. the Dominicans in 1^25: aliove all the Teutonic Order obtained 
uride privileges. Besides the clergy, the townsmen and peasant* received 
considerable “immunities 1 ’ under German law and Formed new and 
important groups* Mure complex and inure important wji* the evolution 
of the upper class. We have seen alongside the magnates, or nohih% the 
ri.se of a group of mitites who tended to be identified with the former in 
status, if not in wealth or influence. After the acquisition of an hereditary 
estate and the attainment of extensive lights over his depend mi Li, a milts 
desired to make his position secure by some outward svmliul. Coats of 
anus w ere used in Poland in the twelfth century, in imitation of Western 
Europe, but were at first temporary marks of individual prowess. In the 
thi rtcenth ccntu rr , however* such arms tended to become heredi tary* Now' 
the Polish knights were distinguished from the knights of other Western 
countries in that they hod only recently emerged from the clan stage. 
Instead of the adoption of ti coat of arm^ by one family, the knights of 
a whole district, ill which the bond of clanship was still strong* adopted 
a common coat of anus. Further* the war-cry or slogan which along 
with other dan traditions was rapidly linking into desuetude, was revived 
and used along with the coat of arms. Thus, a Polish mite# was dis¬ 
tinguished by his Christian name and the name of the slogan, which he 
shared with other member* of his clam Only much later did he begin 
to adopt a surname, almost invariably taken from the name of his estate. 
It is premature to speak of the Sxtaehta or gentry as a class in llie 
thirteenth century, but it was in process of crystallisation, and its con¬ 
nexion with the earlier elan system is an important factor ill the evolution 
of a class which was to he relatively more numerous, more independent 
of authority, and more provmciully-minded than the knighthood of any 
other State* 

With the multiplication of primely courts, the Polish knights, and 
particularly the nuignutcH, found a wide field for their energies, and bv 
their numbers and their growing tendency to combine, they became a 
power to be reckoned with by the princes, and the local officials became 
rather territorial magnates than officers of the prince* Thus the Wok- 
woda became the head of the province rather than the agent of the 
ruler, and the Kassdehm ceased to function as a royal official, Hke the 
counts and barons of the West The prince began to seek a new class 
of officials mare like the French twilli. Such official* were established by 
the Czech King Wenecslas. The new office of Starmta was adopted in 
Poland sis an institution separate from the old territorial hierarchV. 
But it was inevitable that the growing powder of the magnates should 
find some means of expression* The prince in order to seek advice and 
support was accustomed to call together a W'ux or council, at llr»t 
simply composed of the officials. Gradually he began to summon the 
territorial magnates from time to time to discuss questions of policy* 
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anil continued to do no even after the Sturmtn hud superseded the older 
nfficiak But such a tVicc was limited to one province. As vet there was 
no common council for all Poland. There was a IVtfc for Greater Poland, 
another for Lesser Poland* another for Mazo via* The different princi¬ 
palities were* in fact, separate Stales hound together loosely by a common 
dynasty and a common Church. "Hie very name of Poland was little used 
and generally meant Greater Poland* while the princes strove to obtain 
“the throne of Cracow * 71 not of Poland. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the Poles were rapidly assimilating Western ideas; 
although hopelessly weak politically, they were learning to combine under 
one ruler; but of the consolidation of the separate provinces into one 
organic whole there could be no immediate hope. 


(CO 

HUNGARY* 1000-1301 

The Magyars of Ural-Altaic stock established In the midst of the 
Slav nations were bound of necessity to feel the influence of these setiled 
neigldiours* who hod reached a higher stage in Christian mid European 
civilisation than thev hjul themselves. Two words which still exist in Hun¬ 
garian political vocabulary will suffice to prove thU influence: u liberty ^ 
is called Azubud&agi which represents the Slavonic zvobudif* the u king” 
is Kar£hfi from the Slavonic krai, which itself represented the Germanic 
name of Karl (Charlemagne* the king par rmlknee) 9 just as in Russia 
the title of Tsar perpetuated the name of Caesar. The conversion to 
Christianity introduced the use of Latin among the upper classes; this 
facilitated closer relations in intellectual matters with the non-Magyar 
peoples* and up to the Reformation there is no question of linguistic 
conflicts in medieval Hungary. 

The official entry of the Magyars into the family of Christian nations 
dates from the end of the tenth century. It was a Czech, VojtGch, other¬ 
wise adled Adalbert, who* in the town of Gran (Esztergom), baptised 
the son of Duke Ge?. a* destined to be canonised under the name of 
St Stephen. 

Stephen I reigned from 997 to 103B 1 . Fie brought Christian Hungary 
into relations with the neighbouring states* with Poland and with Venice. 
After the heathen chieftain Arprid* it is in Stephen that the Magyars 
sec the second founder of their nation. Up to the most recent times the 
crown of Hungary ha^ been called the crown of St Stephen. The prince 
carried on an energetic struggle against a heathen prince* tfopainy* who 
saw serious danger in the introduction of a new faith. An skilful in 
diplomacy m he was valiant in war* Stephen entered into direct negotia- 

1 Cf. for St Stephen's reign *upnt M Vol. iv, pp, and for hi* relativins wEtli 

Ifcrmiuiy Vol. m* Ompa. * p xj ami m, 
c^m 
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tiociH with the Pope to obtain the exemption oi Piitmoiun from the claim* 
of the German bishops of Larch and Salzburg, and sent jui embassy to 
Rome to place Hungary under the protection of the Papacy. The latter, 
in after years, shewed its gratitude by admitting him to the number of 
the saints T 

The Pope cordially welcomed the homage laid at his feet, granted to 
the king the crown of which we have just spoken, mid authorised the 
establishment of an archbishopric at Gran! and of any bishoprics which 
the king might wish to set tip. Thus Hungary achieved codeseastiruL 
independence of Germany* He bestowed on the king* in addition, the 
privilege of having the cross carried before him, as a symbol of the 
apostolic power with which he mi invested. 

On 15 August 1W0, Stephen was crowned at Gmn with the crown which 
the supreme pontiff' hud Bent to him. In this connexion we may mention 
a detaiI which deserves notice. The crown which is stilt shewn to-day, 
and which bears the name of St Stephen, is not the crown sent by the 
Pope. It is a liywmtine work, the gift of the Byzantine Emperor Michael 
Doras, who reigned from 1071 to 1Q78< 

Stephen was the first organiser of political life in the kingdom. The 
kingdom was completely unified and was not divided up into appanages, 
Larin was the language at once of the Church and of the administration. 
The king, the supreme overlord, surrounded by ft body which the 
authorities call sometimes n-gulh r sometimes regnk or comma ru: 

mncUmm^ From the political point of view the country was divided into 
counties under counts (jfiilrp^rt), Tlii> word is derived from the Slavonic 
(;;j tfiiiii)' a* m k many other words in the Language of politico and admint- 
atmtioTL We need only cite the word tidmirrtik\ which designate? the 
i u termed i ate doss between noble and serf (from dr or, a court or dwell ing- 
placiO' The same word supplied the name of the chief official of the 
kingdom, analogous tu the Anglo-Norman justiciar, the count-palatine, 
vice-president of the royal court [n&dor f Slavonic na dvor) m Christian 
custom* in these primitive times were in certain respect* In accord with 
the hurharoLis system of undent days. The loss of n limb by violenee 
waa compensated by the loss of a similar limb. It is the application of 
the old biblical precept; an eye for an eye, a tooth for ft tooth* All free¬ 
men served in the army. To muster all the Warriors, it wjis enough to 
*end a blood-stained aword Hi rough every county. 

Stephen haul dmw r n up fur his sou Enteric a book of instructions, 
some of which are very remarkable. He notes that Hungary is not in¬ 
habited solely by Magyars, hut also by l4 Be kindly 

towards these stranger**" he writes, “for they bring knowledge and light 
into thy country. They arc the ornaments of the throne. The kipgdum 
Ln which n single language and a single net of customs prevail is weak." 

From the religious point of view the kingdom was divided into ten 
dioceses, dependent on the diocese of Gmn* Their sees were Kaloeva, 
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Vesiprtfm, P&a (Ipek), Sorts (Bursa), Ra&b f Erlau, Csandd t Nagy-Vdrml 
(GimwascEeiii), mid Fbhcrvdr in Transylvania, In the early twelfth 
century, however, a second province was formed under the archbishopric 
of Kalocsn. Stephen also- founded abbeys to which Benedictine monks 
were summoned. Schools were built in these abbeys. The religions 
edifices were built by Italian and Byzantine architects 

Among the inhabitants of certain towns, particularly old Buda, Gran, 
Baub (of which the Magyar name is Gy or, and the Latin name Arra- 
liona), we carlv find a large number of German hospitex* The towns 
enjoyed municipal adf*govemment under the supervision of 
(count) or the bishop. 

At the beginning of StephenV reign private property did not exist. 
No property was known but that of the state or the tribe. I he king 
suppressed tribal property and ordained that every citiren might retain 
and bequeath to his children the possessions which be might have 
acquired personally or received as a gift from the sovereign. 

An anstocratjc caste began to be formed, and scents to have lieen 
divided into two classes. The first includes the counts, the bishops, the 
higl icr officers of the army, probably the descendant* of the chieftains of 
the tribes which once invaded the plain of the Danube. The second was 
more specially made up of knights. The common people possessed no 
lainled property* 

The king was the supreme fountain of justice and in certain cases acted 
personal! v as j udge* The great ecclesi ast icsl, civ il t or mill tar y di gni tari cs 
appeared lx fore the royal court, which was p resided over by the sovereign, 
or, in his absence, by the count-palatine, r lTic royal court served as a 
court of appeal against judgments delivered by the twdfivs from the 
bishoprics, the towns, or the villages. Single combat was admitted a> a 
judicial test. Penalties were very severe* The man who sawed dissension 
among the king*;? subjects was condemned to lose his tongue. The right 
of asylum in the churches was refused to a conspirator against the king 
or agnisist the kingilom. Some crimes were punished according to the 
sorifd position of the offender. A count who murdered Jus wife paid her 
family fifty head of cattle^ a knight, in similar rireumstjmt-es, ten. 

The immediate successors of St Stephen are of little interest 1 . But 
special mention should be made of I-ndislas (Ldazld) I, who was also sur¬ 
name*! the Saint ( 1071 - 1095 ). Hus prince hod the skill to make himself 
independent equally of the Pope and of the Emperor. He obtained from 
the court of Homi; the canonisation of Stephen and of his son Emeric, 
lie fought Hureessfidly against the foreign people who were, besides, 
blood relations of the Magyars—the Cninans and the l*atzinuks—caused 

t Fertile history «f IT impari- during ihis period tee mpm> VoJ, in. Chap, hi, 
especially pp, im~4 ; fur relation* with Byiantiiinij rb mpm, Vol. iv, referenda* 

j[i tbo lades; fur relations with the Papacy andGermany nuder Henry IV, see mpm M 
VoL r, reference* ia the Inder, 
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thorn to settle in his kingdom* and converted them to the Christian faith. 
By forcing t ‘roaiia toaccept aMagyar pliiicc*his iicphe w Almas, son of King 
Gcml, Ludisks prepared the way for the union of that country with Hun¬ 
gary, He took severe measure* against those of hi* subjects who returned 
to paganism, and against those who commit ted theft or acts of violence. 

At a great assembly held at Szabotcs in 1092 he promulgated laws 
upon religious matters. They Authorised the marriage of priests* con¬ 
trary to the traditions of the Roman Church, regularised the collection 
of tithes, and enacted rigorous penalties against serfs who worked oil 
Sunday, The Church, which from the king's successor secured the revo¬ 
cation of the permission of clerical marriage* grateful for hi* zeal, made 
Ladislas a saint 

Ha was succeeded by Koloman, who reigned from 1095 to 1114 1 * Like 
hi* father* this prince was a reforming monarch md h champion of justice 
and order. His “Great Road (Magna F’ia)* which was long a main 
artery, shew* his appreciation of the value of commerce. When Llie 
crusaders parsed through Hungary, he entered into relations with Godfrey 
of Bouillon, and succeed eel in preserving hi* kingdom from the eset^ses 
of troops riot noted for their discipline. The iuo§t important event of his 
reign was the acquisition of Croatia, This Slavonic province* which to-day 
forms part of the Jugo-Slav *tatc, had up till that time I wen an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom^ JioIuTnan succeed ut I in obtaining his own recognition 
as king and was crowned King of Croatia in the tow n of Biclegrad (Zara 
Yecchift), which to-day is no more than a wretched ham let south ufZara 
but was iti those days the seat of a bishopric* This JJiekgrad hits nothing 
but its name in common with the present capital of Jugo-Skvia. The 
word means “ the white castle,^ and is found no less tluui live times in 
Slavonic countries. At that period* we cannot too often insist upon it* 
the use of Latin entirely ufciscured the difference between the Ural-Altaic 
Magyar tongue and the Slavonic Serbo-Croatian language spoken by 
their neightwura of Croatia and Dalmatia. Kolomamat a diet held Dear 
Zam in 11(18, had to sw ear to allow no Magyar to enter the Croatian 
countries without the perimraian of the natives, The Venetians at that 
time occupied port of the eastern const of the Adriatic. Koloimrn took 
from them the town* of Split (SpalaioJ* Zadar (Zara)* Tragir (Trau); 
it was only for a time* it is true, for they were lost again to the sea-pow er 
within a generation** 

Henceforward the destinies of the Croatian nation were associated with 
those of the Magyar state; but they were never con founded with them. 
In virtue of the agreement of 1106 Croat hi preserved the right to control 
its own hitermil constitution* its national army* ami ite financial system. 

1 For tins reUlimin of Kolmrum mid hi* successrs till 11D7 with. Hy^ofmin aatl 
da* f$rrlH+. ±*w! Mujtm, VoL tVn, nutl with (iti-muoy, SiciJy* jiml the Cm nodes* Vul. v T 
referenrftH in tbo Iitilev, 

1 Sw jujina, Vel. ir* pp r 406* 406-11. 
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The reign of G&m II (1141-II61) b marked by an effort no fcss con¬ 
siderable than the union. with Croatia for the growth mid prosperity of 
the H ungarian monarchy; the arrival of £mxan colonists in northern 
Hungary and Transylvania. The colonists obtained a guarantee of what 
was, in effect, self-government. They had a national assembly which wrh 
rolled iimversiiajt mlikrmx Saxonkat. 

The reign of Bela HI (llfffl-1196) brought hb country into rinser con¬ 
nexion with Western Europe. He married princess Margaret of France* 
sister of Philip Augustus and widow of prince Henry of England, On 
the occasion of this iimmage he caused on inventory of the revenues of 
his kingdom to be compiled, perhaps a trace of the influence of the 
English Domesday Book. The struggles in which he engaged against his 
neighbours the Russian* of Kiev extended Hungarian ambition* north of 
the Curputhli ms into Galicia (Holich), The relations of Hungary with 
foreign countries begun to multiply. King Louis VII of France and 
Conrad III, King of the Homans* had passed through the kingdom in 
] 147 on their way to the Crusades. Magyar students travelled to Paris 
to enrol themselves at the university there. 

In the reign of Andrew' 11 (iaMt-1 KBS) 1 the Golden Bull of 1^ T 
which is the Magna Carta of Hungary, was protmdgatedi At the head 
of this document the sovereign takes the titles of hereditary King of 
Hungary'! Dalmatia, Croatia, Rascia (or Serbia propiir)*Galiria* and I^xlo- 
meria (which preserves the name of a Russian prince called Vladimir), 
The Gulden Bull contains thirty-one articles* of which the following rire 
the moat important The king promises to summon a diet every year at 
the towu of Spekes-Feh^iadr (Alba Regia* StuhlweMenburg)* to imprison 
no noble without previous trial and condemnation not before himself 
but before the count-palatine, to levy no taxes upon the estates of the 
nobles and ecclesiastic^ and henceforward to receive tithes in kind and 
not in money. Foreigners are forbidden to possess landed property. 
While the provisions were undoubtedly in the interest of the nobles* 
that is the free landholders* as a whole, they also, in accordance with the 
strung State-Lind it ion of Hungary* cheeked the rise of feudalism proper* 
for it was definitely decreed that* like other great olhcerH of the Crown* 
the counts {j*Bi#pan) should lie removable for misconduct and not be 
hereditary in tenure, thus providing another analogy in their position 
to the English sheriffs. 

Seven copies of the great charter were engrossed* and these were placed 
in the bauds of tlie Pope* of the king* of the chapters of the cathedrals of 
Gran and Ealfcaa, of the Knights Hospitallers* of the Tern plana* undone 
in charge of the count-palatine, whose special duty it was to watch over 
the observation of this fundamental law. If the king were to violate it T 

l por the nslationF of Hungry with Byxaattum and the ESnlkai].s from lift? to 
IdOl, eee fripro* VuL nr, referen™ in the Intlei. 
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the bishop and nobles were empowered to resist vr hir nota alicuiiu infideli- 
tut This article has often been invoked in the history of Hungary. 
It is similar to the provision for resistance, if the king infringes his 
concessions in Magna Carta* During the year lStSl an article which 
forbade Jews and Mohammedans to fill public offices was added to the 
text of the charter. Taken as a whole, the Golden Bull testifies to a 
remarkably early development of constitutional and parliamentary rights 
only paralleled in Spain and England io the thirteenth century. The 
tumultuary diet, formed by the attendance in person of the nobles, both 
greater and lesser, was the most archaic of such assemblies, but proved 
quite capable of concerted action, and of limiting the absolutism of the 
monarchy. Like John Lackland of England, Andrew II attached his 
name to a document of the highest importance, but he was himself 
essentially a mediocre and characterless ruler. 

His son Bela IV (1 £55-1270} saw Hungary’ laid waste by ft terrible 
plague, the invasion of the Mongols 1 * These Mongols belonged originally 
to the same race os the Magyars, But the latter had become Christians 
and Europeans. They had ennobled their primitive stock by inter-marriage 
w ith neighl>ouring jjcoplcs. The Ottoman Turks, relations of the Mongols, 
founded a atntc which represents, all in all, some degree of civilisatmiii 
The Mongols, however, at least in Europe, could only massacre, pillage, 
and destroy. They were led by a Khan named Batu. They brought with 
them fire-arms, the use of which they had learned from the Chinese, and 
powerful siege-engines. They were admirably disciplined. Their arrival 
was the signal for an appalling panic. The bloodstained sword w hich was 
to call the whole population to arms was sent through the villages. The 
Gomans who formed the advance-guard of the Mi*gyar armies we re unable 
to cheek the invaders, The Mongols succeeded in capturing the town of 
Vies (Wait/cn) on the left bank of the Danube; its population was 
entirely destroyed, and had to be replaced later by German colonists. It 
was formerly the residence uf the first princes of the Arpikl line* A single 
ally nftered his help to Bela to stem the plague, his neighbour, Frederick, 
Duke of Austria. The Curnans were accused of treason, and a certain 
number were put to death. In some districts the people, in exasperation, 
joined the invaders. 

The Magyar army came into contact with that of the invaders in 1241 
at Mohi on the banks of the Sajo, a tributary of the Tbeiss, but only to 
meet with a disastrous defeat, A hundred thousand men were slain, 
according to some accounts ■ others say sixty thousand, Fere exfingmiur 
mUUia regni Hungarian* wrote the Emperor Frederick II. Festh mid 
Vtfrad fell, Csnnad was destroyed, The invasion was only checked by tile 
Croats on the field of Grnhnok not f>tr from Flume on the ^qast of 
Dalmatia, 

1 See for the Mongol invraoas mpra, Y6L iv } fip, G37-£ ± juhI Vol. vi, tip. 103-4, 
437, 4M, 
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King Bt'k in terror, fled to Austria. Duke Frederick made him |»y 
for his hospitality by the cession of three border counties. The fugitive 
vainly begged shelter from the Emperor Frederick II, whose vassal he 
offered to become, and had to seek refuge in the islands of Dalmatia. 
Fortunately for him, the invaders, recalled to Asia by circumstances of 
which we know little, suddenly retreated towards the countries from 
which they had come. Possibly they had heard of the death of the Great 
Khan, or possiblv they feared that they would perish of starvation, since 
they had destroyed and ravaged everything. 

The Magyar state was not ns yet sufficiently civilised to have lost 
much in this period of torment. But one thing could not be replaced! 
the lost man-power. The gap in the population were filled by German 
colonists. 

We have related above how the unchi valrous Frederick of Austria had 
profited bv the wretched situation of his neighbours to extort from them 
three counties. He was to be punished for this mean action. Beta, freed 
from the Mongols, demanded the return of his possessions, and fought a 
battle against Frederick on the banks of the stream which formed the 
boundary of the two states, that same l^eitha which afterwards divided 
the two halves of the two-fold Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Frederick 
was killed in the battle, and Bohemia and E l ungary disputed his succession. 
The quarrel was decided in favour of Bohemia. Her king, Premyjsl 
Ottokar II, proved hitnself generous. He had no wish, he said, by once 
more weakening Hungary, to lay open to the Mongols access to both 
kingdoms. He even married a daughter of the King of Hungary, the 
princess Constance, 

Duri ng the very brief reign of Beta's successor, Stephen V (1270-1272}, a 
personage who was cleverly to exploit the rivalry between the two countries 
came on the scene. This was the K i i ig of the Homans, Rudolf of 11 ahs.hu rg. 
He secured an alliance with the young King of Hungary, Ladislas IV, 
called the Cuman (1272-1290), and pitted him gainst his rival the King 
of Bohemia, Premyal Ottokar II (1253-1378). Hungary, in striving to 
destroy Bohemia, was paving the way, little os she knew it, for the for¬ 
tunes of Austria. Fifty-six thousand Hungarians and Gumons took port in 
the battle of Dumkrut on the Marchfidd, in which the fortunes of Pfemysl 
Ottokar were dashed to the ground (1278). Rudolf, in his letters, slewed 
himself full of gratitude and affection towards the Magyars, “his dearly 
beloved children. Hush of his Hesh and bone of l»» bone,'" Twelve years 
later be vainly attempted to instill his son Albert as their king on the 
ground that Hungary was a lief of the Empire. 

Ladidn* the Cuman, in spite of this victory, was far from popular 
among 4he Magyars. He made himself hated on account of the favour 
he shewed towards the race from which he derives his surname. In 1239 
hU predecessor Bela IV hod received into the kingdom forty thousand 
representatives of these nomads And bad settled them between the Danube 
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and the Ladisks, whose mother was a Cuinan, remembered ton 

well her race, nnd the Gomans presumed: upon his prodi lection for them. 
At last the king was forced to take military measures against them ; cilid 
they ended by murdering him. It was not until the following century, 
during the reign of Louis the Great* that they allowed themselves to Im? 
completely assimilated and were converted to Christianity. To this day 
their name i* attached to two Hungarian counties: Great and Little 
Ciifnania (Nogy-Kunsrig* KL-Kunailg). 

Lmtislas IV left no male child. He had adopted a grandson of Andrew 11* 
who was crowned by the name of Andrew HI, The court of Rome, which 
favoured the house of Anjou* refused to recognise him* Charles Martel 
of Anjou invaded Croatia, and had himself crowned by the papid legate 
at Zngrab (Agmm) in 1&9Q; but he died in 1^95* and the death of 
Andrew III* which took place during the year 1301, produced a new 
war of succession* for with him ended the dynasty of ArpAd, 

The princes of the line of ArpAd created, in broad outline, the frame¬ 
work within which the Magyar nation was henceforth to develop. This 
framework included peoples of varied rare, Slovaks related to the Czechs, 
Serbocro&ts* Roumanians, who nil allowed them selves to be absorbed into 
a unity which* if not Magyar, was at nil events Latin. The native languages 
did not count in public life. The idea of nationality or of historical right 
did not as yet exist. Right was created by tone)nest. Time and again 
the rulers of Hungary undertook military expeditions against the neigh¬ 
bouring peopk**aTsd assumed the titles of King of Serbia, of Kama (Bosnia), 
of Galicia* of Lodomcria* and even of Bulgarin. But these ephemeral 
titles never represented an effective and lasting sovereignty. For the most 
part the occupation was very brief* 

The only important acquisition made by the dynasty of Arpdd was 
Croatia. This province* which Is to-day a part of the Jugo-Slav kingdom, 
had in early days formed an independent State lying lietween the republic 
of Venice and the Byzantine Empire. Its mlere bore the title of king T 
One of the most notable uf its kings was Peter Kresiinir (1059-107ft), 
In 1070 Zvonirnir was crowned by the papal legate, and received from 
him the standard, sword, and sceptre* In return for these good offices 
he recognised the overlord whip of the Pope* and promised him on annual 
tribute of 200 gold bezants. He married Helen, sister of King Lad Idas 1 
of Hungary. In 1103-1108 Koloman, King of the Magyars* profiting by 
the anarchy which reigned in Croatia* laid hands, m we have seen, upon 
Croatia and the sea-coast of Dalmatia* although bis Successor, Stephen II 
(1114-1131% could not in the end retain all the latter ncqnisition. 

Under the rule of the Magyar kings* the Croatian districts retained the 
name of Slavonia, which revealed dearly enough their ethnographic 
character* The kings held the title Dalmatia^ Croatia? rr.t\ They had 
as their lieutenants two official* called Bam, This title* which seems to 
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lie extern in origin, continued to bo employ oil Tor the viceroy of Croatia 
until the collapse of the AListrO'Hungarian State. There were as & rule 
two banir r one for CtimUa, the other for Dalmatia. The latter had hh 
residence at Knin» The diets met now in one town, now in another. Up 
till the fifteenth century the Croats were not represented in the diet of 
Hungary proper. 

The Hungarian Church was m communion with Rome; but it 
divided into two sections by districts and liturgical language: the l Jit in 
section, which followed the hitin liturgy of the Roman Churchy anil the 
Slavonic (Glagolitic) section which employed the Ijtthi liturgy in the 
Slavonic tongue. The alphabet they used differed from that employed in 
the Russian, Bulgarian, and Serbian churches, which was called Cyrillic, 
from the name of the apostle of the Slava \ 

Transylvania, on the eastern bolder* of the kingdom of St Stephen, 
like Croatia on the west, had a clearly defined individuality both froui 
the ethnographical and political point of view* This district, composed 
mainly of mountains and fore*!* (its Latin name, Transylvania, alludes 
to the forests which surround the country, while its Magyar name Edily 
comes from Eldc*, a forest), had been occupied successively by the Dacians 
the Huns the Gepids, the Avar*, the Slavs, and the Magyar ; there were 
still to be found Roumanian inhabitants like their kinsmen in WalLochia 
and Moldavia, and the frontier guards a Magy ar tribe, the Shekels, called 
in Latin SiculL, in German Szekler, whose native name seem* to mean 
^guardian* Tbe origin of these Shekel* h wrapped in mystery, and can- 
nut here be discussed ; they were always distinguished by certain pecu¬ 
liarities from the rest of the population. In the first centuries of history 
the situation of Transylvania m regard* Hungary was this ^ Hungary was 
the input, Transylvania Die mrmhrun^ 

We have just explained the name of this province as an allusion tu its 
vegetation. In German it has another name, Siebenhlirgon (in Slavonic 
Sednisknutsko), which .seems tu mean the province of the seven castles 
(Gyuba-Fehth'v&r or Alba Transylvam, HnnyacL KukulJd/rurda t Koloss 
Dobuka, and Szolnok), and has nothing to do wdtli forest* or mountains. 
It is not, however, certain that the name Siehenburgen w’as not simply 
token from tlmt of the tow r n called in Latin Cibitmnii, in Roumanian 
Sibeniuni, ami in Magyar Nagy-Srebcn* the papulation of which was made 
up of Germans* Roumanims Magyars, and Jew*. Knob of these inter¬ 
pretations has its supjuirters. But we can at all events agree that at the 
time of the invasion a Magyar tribe occupied the province and there 
encountered the remnants of an ancient Roumanian civili-snt ion. 

Like the rest of Hungary, Transylvania was divided up into counties. 
We fipd in its provincial history three dearly marked group* of political 
importance; the Magyars, who form the nobility, the Sfcekdi* and the 

1 tf. tupm, VoL rv ? pp, £2*, 329. 
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colonist* who came from Germany, the Saxon*. The Magyar group had at 
its head a, rifii'zvdr ■ the colonist*, whosecentre was at Nagy-S2eheti,acouiit 
culled in German Sacfucngrqf. The German colonists had come from 
Flanders, or from the Saxon provinces. In 1224 n royal privilege of 
Andrew II hod gathered them into a single group subject to a single 
tribunal («m*.r popuhvt rub uno iudict), the ««it vrritas Saronum dt Js'ibino, 
The special organisation under which the Saxons lived was to acquire 
considerable importance in the period after 152G when the province of 
Transylvania formed nn independent principality. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Duaixo the ninth and tenth centuries the decay of the Carolingiaii 
Empire and the raids or coti (|nests of Northman, Saracen, Bulgarian, and 
Magyar had hindered the economic consolidation of new peoples and 
checked intercourse both among Mediterranean lands And between those 
lands and Use North. Byzantium— the great city, the luxurious capital— 
remained the dej>ositan',and as yet unrivalled claborator, of the industrial 
and commercial traditions of the ancient world. But Byzantium faced 
East; though she conducted an active trade with lier Muslim neighbour*, 
and trade of a kind with the inchoate peoples of the North and West, 
her economic influence westward and northward was, as it were, in¬ 
voluntary. Her chiefest luxuries might not be exported, and she allowed 
Italian seamen to fetch what they were permitted to take. Her direct 
influence on Italy, above all on Venice, in the tenth and subsequent cen¬ 
turies wa* great; though the lines of its action ore not always easily traced. 
At least equally great was the direct influence of Italy on the lands 
over the mountains. It would therefore be possible to resolve the history 
of European trade and industry in the Middle Ages into a series of 
tableaux illustrating the outward spread of By jam tine and Italian in¬ 
fluences. But that history cannot lie so resolved; although it would be 
distorted, and some of its most significant features would be obscured, 
were it painted with a Northern rather than a Southern light In mat tore 
economic, ns in much else, the homes—even the pillaged homes of the 
older culture usually led, and very often they gave; but the newer 
peoples also were really, if rudely, creative. 

What little is known of the intricate commercial and industrial life 
of tenth-century Byznntiuui provides, for the most part, rather contrasts 
with simpler contemporary condiLions and subsequent growths elsewhere 
than suggestions as to the roots from which those growths may have 
sprung. But, if only for the contrast's sake, that little should not be over¬ 
looked. It is drawn mainly from the so-called Prefect’s Edict of Lieo the 
Wise, which, though it deals only with the greater organised trades and 
professions, over which the State exercised a special control, still throws 
some tight into the streets and shops and counting-houses of the city. 
These State-dominated trades are the bunker* (r/jawsfiiTflih notaries, 
jewellers, dealers in raw silk, silk-throwers, silk-weavers, dealers in silken 
garments, linen-dealers—who buy for money in Pont us and Thrace and 
by way of barter from the Bulgarians—dealers in unguents who buy from 
the East,dealer* in wax, in soup, general dealers, leather-workers, and all 
the trades connected wi th the food-supply of a great capital Other trades. 
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such as marble-workers, painters and carpenters, are mentioned; but 
whether nr not they w en? organised into gilds or colleges is uncertain and 
immaterial. They shew clearly enough a complex subdivision of labour 
and trade in the service of a Injurious community. The organised trades 
though subject to rigid government control, art? yet not in the almost 
servile position once occupied by the collegia under the declining Empire 
of the foil Hi i and fifth centuries. Moreover they arc developing in wavs 
unknown to the classical coUeginm. Use beginnings of an apprentice and 
journeyman system; rules for testing the rpialifications of new members; 
attempts on the part of government to prevent prosperous traders from 
making gain in more than one Uric of business; and provisions fur pur¬ 
chases by whole “gilds*' collectively, anticipate familiar aspects of the 
giJd-lifu of the West in the high noon of the Middle Ages. 

There may have been—in Italy there almost certainly won —a measure 
of continuity between late imperial “gilds/* w hether of the Byzantine or 
of some other type* and those “gilds” of traders or crafts men. which come 
into being—or Sato the light—throughout Europe, from the latter part 
of the eleven ill century onwards. Ilu venna, where evidence of such con¬ 
tinuity would most naturally lie sought! supplies; a series of references to 
technical tchoktt and their officials—in the sixth century the bakers; m 
the ninth and tenth Ihe notaries and merchants; in the eleventh the 
fishers and victuallers. Borne hod her sthola of gardeners early in the 
eleventh century* and then? are similar isolated references from Naples 
anti elsewhere* until the blacksmith# 4 community of Brescia appears as & 
well-organised body in 11 01, Of the industrial life of these scholar in the 
dark age* really nothing is known, and the continuity, if continuity there 
were, in Italy or possibly in purb of Gaul, is of little real significance; for 
there is no reason to supfiose tl*at either these xthol or or those of Byzantium 
were deliberately copied by other coimmimtie* til Italy, still less by 
transalpine communities. What js of great significance is the more ex¬ 
istence of any such “gild” at a given time or place, proving, as it does, 
commercial or industrial specialisation and suggesting the existence of 
wide markets. 

Though commercially Byzantium faced East, her own lauds and the 
Levantine territory of the Crescent attracted Italian seamen and merchants 
even in the most perilous days of the tenth century. By the dose of 
tile century* Vend kins constantly visited all the ports of the Eastern 
Empire. Venetian slave-traders* and Venetian salt or timber merchants, 
were in Greece and Egypt certainly in the ninth and possibly in the 
eighth century. In the early days of Venice* Amalfi, which recognised 
the suzerainty of the Eastern Emperors dow n to 1075, had been a serious 
rival; but by about the year 1000 Venice was undisputed in 

the Adriatic. She had, also, regular trade relations with Germany and 
was wilding over the Alpine passes the luxuries of the East into the as 
yet but imperfectly Germanised frontier-province* of the Empire. It was 
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probably by way «f Viau« and Mayence that the w men of the Emperur 
procured die pepper which they paid to Canute to maintain their trade 
footing in England. Vet though nicrehitnis went to and fro and the worst 
days were past, Venice and all other Italian towns, at the cltwe of the 
tenth century, wen? little better than villages, or encampment* among 
the min*, when compared with ByaanfciWs population of at least n 
hundred thousand and her diversified industrial and commercial life. It 
b true that from the ninth and even from the eighth century onwards 
faint reports come through to us of manufacturing industries of more 
than local inijmrLancc* in one or other of ibe^e Italian towns, of cloth 
made in Florence, of silk woven and cloth anti gold wire made at Lucca, 
or of rich .Vestments bought—and possibly made—in Rome. But theta; 
are onlv obscure beginnings or struggling survivals—one cannot tell 
which—very different from the industries of the great city which had 
never been pillaged. 

Though war may waste the fields, and conquests change and change 
again the legal and social stains of the cultivator, mo long as men mind 
be fed there is less chance of widespread technical retrogression in agri¬ 
culture and the rural crafts, during ages of trouble, than in those urban 
industries which depend on effective communications and an extensive or 
wealthy circle of consumers Therefore, although whole districts went 
out of cultivation in what hod been the home province* of the Empire 
between the fourth and the seventh centuries, scattered evidence from the 
seventh to the tenth—evidence coining mainly from the Exarchate, the 
Fatlimonmni Petri > and the Souths proves at least the existence of regu¬ 
lar leases, arable land owned by small cultivators, enclosed vineyards and 
rdivevairis, rents paid in money, and other rents which just because they 
were paid in kind reveal a very varied and, mu to say, civilised agriculture, 
an agriculture iu sharp contrast with the primitive simplicity of the 
contemporary Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic North; where neither the 
relics of an old civilisation nor the agricultural specialisation that com- 
mem. 1 brings with it bad as yet affected systems of tillage, which in any 
otse—-owing to climatic reasons—could never attain to the variety of the 
South. 

One force, it is true, must have worked steadily, even during the dark¬ 
est ages* in the North—the slow gro w th of population or the slow spread 
of h dominant nice, aa in England, over the whole territory available for 
conquest and settlement. Land was being won from moor and forest and 
^en; pastoral or semi-pastoral life was giving way to agriculture* The 
ploughman, 6£ the grey-haired enemy of the wood^ of the Anglo-Saxon 
poet* yos everywhere carrying on his slow feud, conquering those forests 
from which* as King Alfred wrote, ^raany a home may he built and many 
a fair 4 town' stockaded, wherein men may dwell in peace and quiet." 
The free peasants of eastern Flanders, of the Cam pine, and of Frisia, 
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wrre laboriously attacking the benth nod the nuirsli^ round about their 
scattered homesteads in such district* individual initiative bad the freest 
p!ay; but it was only in later centuries that they became homes of serious 
technical progress in Agriculture, Throughout the greater part of Nor¬ 
thern Europe settlement was by villages, and agricultural holdings, 
whatever the exact status of the holder, were scattered over the open 
Hoick and subject to a com on on routine which, once fully established* 
proved extraordinarily incapable of change. 

It is uncertain over how wide an area what was* generally speaking, 
the final step in the development of that routine had been taken by the 
dose of the tenth century; but the evidence now available suggests that 
the area was not very w i l!l% That step was the i niroduct ion of the fain i i iar 
three-field system, in which each of the great village fields was cropped 
in a regular notation of winter grain, summer grain, fallow. It was first 
taken apparently^ in a few districts, man after the final settlement of 
the Northern peoples. The three-field system was certainly known and 
practised in the Empire of Charles the Great, to whom legend ascribes 
an order for its general use. But the less economical two-field system* 
iti which half the arable lay fallow each year, survived in parts of 
Germany, the Mon-l-land in particular, far into the Middle Ages. The 
two-field rotation whs common in sue h a progressive French province its 
Normandy during the thirteenth century, and in Cent ml and South- 
Western France it was universal centuries later; although there one 
can speak of a two-field rotation, hut hardly of n tw o afield system, be¬ 
cause population was more scattered and agriculture h^s communal IIifui 
in the North, The two-field system was common too in almost all parts 
of England in the Middle Ages, and il survived into modem times far 
more widely than u-os at one time supposed. All this suggests that the 
three-field rotation won its way very slowly. 

The two-field system itself was only one of several growths from that 
most primitive form of agriculture in which fields have no permanent 
existence, but revert periodically into rough pasture or, it nuiy be, into 
woodland. All over Europe remnants of l his earliest system survived to 
modem times, side by side with remnants or variants of perhaps its most 
important offshoot other than the two and three-field systems; that in 
the system in which an “infield" near the village or homestead h per¬ 
manently cultivated, while a series of “outfields" are cropped iu turn so 
long a* they will bear, and are then allowed to revert to the waste. In 
the tentli century the primitive system of shifting fields, or it* first 
modifications, must have been widespread. It was the typical agriculture 
of Wales m revealed in her earliest laws; it became a permanency in 
toanv parte of Norway, In its “infield" and “outfield" form it regained 
the basis of Scottish figrienlture down to the eighteenth century, and 
left trace* on the agriculture of many English counties. It was long the 
dominant system in most of the Alpine valleys; it has a modern history 
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in the lowlands of the North Seiv coast. Owing to the very flexibility of 
its rude practice it proved less obdurate, when a stimulus to improvement 
was forthcoming* than the relatively perfect and very rigid organisation 
uf the two or three-field system; but in the earlier centuries of the Middle 
Ages it must still have been a mere mi progressive barbarism* 

During the dark centuries, the old cities of the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean and of Southern .** France” hat! fallen even lower than those of 
Italy. In Northern “France" and in England, where the perfected city- 
life of the old world had never come into being* an in the greater part of 
Germany, in Scandinavia, and in the Slavonic lands, where there had 
never been city-life at all, the humble beginnings of that life in ita 
medieval form had to face every kind of difficulty. But around court, 
cathedral, or monastery, at the nodal points of mads and waterways, 
and at the chief harbours, a scanty Industrial life hail persisted through 
the times ui trouble or was coining intu existence as society became once 
more accustomed to a measure of security, so that population, and that 
luxury among the great which tuts so often been the cause of industrial 
specialStation* had oiiee more chances of growth. Even in the ninth 
century a small Fmnkiflh monastic town had its streets of the merchants, 
the smiths, the armourers* the saddlers, the bakers, the shoemakers, 
butcher fullers, Rimers, wine-merchants, and inn-keepers; in the tenth 
century scribes made copies of technical treatises; and at the beginning 
of the eleven ill the reeve* or lord’s bailiff, on a great estate in England 
controlled, ideally and perhaps in fact* a plumber and a mill-wright 
Ix^ides the more primitive types of artisan. But u street neetl neither be 
long nor full; a treatise may lie copied yet not much read; and the in¬ 
dustrial dependents of a. great ecclesiastical nr lay establishment were 
not a new social phenomenon* 

The raids ami conquests of the North men had stimulated commerce 
and town life both directly and indirectly. Themselves great traders, 
though also great destroy eta* their inroads extended both the range and 
the intensity of European commerce. In the ninth century they joined 
hands with the East, behind the buck of Europe as it were, securing 
political control of the old trade route down the Dnieper to the Black 
Sen, and of its prof!table commerce in furs, honey, wax, and, abuve all, 
slaves. Treasure and Eastern wares came up the route to the Baltic, m 
that the influence of this 44 Arab 11 trade can be clearly traced in Western 
German)' during the tenth century. Their ships and settlements brought 
the whole of the British Isles, and to some extent the remote lands of 
the North-West, into close relations with the continent- In or about the 
year \W 0, York is described as U full of merchants from every quarter 
especially from the people of the Danes." And though their raids had 
sn waited the Flemish and Frisian shores that, about the same date, 
the land Inside the mouths of the Rhine and the Meuse woa almost 
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uninhabited, yet the needs of self-defence had called into being there, as 
in other regions subject to their depredation*, strong place*—stockaded 
boroughs in the English Danelaw, or fortilied monasteries, like the 
caxtnim cocnobium Condense of St liavon—which were to become in time 
centres of urban civilisation. 

Til these new centres* as to the old, came the wandering merchant# 
of many races whom every great Northern ruler of these centuries* an 
Otto or an Alfred* appreciated and eacouragedL Moving usually in 
groups ill their ships or with their caravans, through lands which as yet 
for the [iiost- part had no organised commercial life, they seem often to 
have travelled farther tlinn did their successor* of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; though few can have rivalled those ninth-century 
Jews who are said to have journeyed constantly from Frank land to 
China, sometimes by the coasting routes of Sou than Asia, some times 
overland from the i.emut, finding at inn nine mb!** points of the great 
journey communities of their own people to aid and protect them. Among 
these wandering merchants, men bound to no soil and by the law of no 
wngle community* there grew up [mbits of co-operation and a custom of 
the merchants which was to become the Ijiw Merchant of later centuries, 

The developments and changes in transport and intercourse, between 
the dark earlier centuries and the age (c, am, 1 £50-1350) for which 
information is comparatively abundant, and with which this chapter is 
mainly concerned* were affected mure profoundly by political events than 
by technical achievement of any kind. True* the trade of Bruges in her 
great days owed much to the mighty artificial waterway to tlie wea at 
which Ihiiitc marvelled; the pass of the G nth uni might have remained 
only a second or third rate Alpine highway, and the federation of the 
Forest Cantons might not have acquired ho great an economic and 
political imparlance, had not some nameless engineer—about the year 
1S#5—hung “the bridge of spray" in the gorge of the Iteuss above 
Grkschenen; improvements in seamanship, by Die fourteenth century, 
rendered the long voyage from Italian ports to the Channel an ordinary 
rather than an extraordinary occurrence, But such technical gains were 
to some extent offset by corresponding losses—an undoubted decay of 
Roman highways, as for instance in England; siftings up of harboura 
and waterways with which medieval engineering was unable to cope; 
lost memories of possible trading routes, such m those revealed by the 
more distant exploration* of the Northmen. And in any case these 
technical: gain* hjid not economic significance comparable—to take ex- 
ant pies from varied spheres—with that of the political consolidation of 
England or of France; the cutting off' of Russia from the Bkwk S^co, 
and the M erl iter ran enu, tu which Russian ships had penetrated in the 
tenth century, by the invasion of the Patrinnks from Asia during tlie 
eleventh; the counterKiCensive of Genoa and Pisa against Muslim 
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piratical sea-power in the Mediterranean which preceded the hirst Cru* 
sade; the destruction of the sea-going trade of Ferrara by Venice early 
in the thirteenth century, which murks an important stage in the con¬ 
centration of the trade, and so of the industry, of north-eastern Italy in 
the territory of St Mark; the creation of the Mongol empire which 
opened the overland routes to the Far East for Marco Polo, routes which 
had been so well trodden by 1315 that Pegolutti the Florentine could 
write of one of them—whidi started from the northern shores of the 
Black Sea—“c ricurisaiitio, c cjA lo dictmo tutti i mere-anti che fhanno 
resato.' 1 Within a generation political events closed them again, and the 
binds of the “Grand Cham" became lands of fable. 

There is one major exception to this general conclusion. The technique 
of the warehouse and the counting-house, of the money-changer's table 
and of the nioneyer'sart, made notable progress with the growing volume 
and complexity'of commerce mul the growing capacity of governments 
to protect and encourage it. This progress, unlike that in the means of 
transport and the opportunities for trade, is not counter balanced by any 
parallel retrogression. It can test be examined in connexion with the 
spread of commercial influences from Italy. But before any such examina¬ 
tion is attempted, the fundamental industry of agriculture,as it hud come 
to he practised in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, claims atten¬ 
tion—not merely because the Middle Ages were essentially agricultural, 
but because important problems, connected with the accumulation and 
distribution of wcidth and with the relations of urban and rural industry, 
must first be viewed, as it were, from the fields. 

In its broad outlines the agriculture of Europe changed hut little 
between the eleventh and the fourteenth centuries. Not till the end of 
the thirteenth century was the agricultural occupation of their territory 
by the Northern nations approximately complete, a process of which 
the Villcneuvcs, the Newtons, and the innumerable villages created by 
the Germans in the process of their colonisation southward and eastward, 
are the permanent record* To what extent the creation ot new villages 
was accompanied bv improvements in the laying out of the holds in 1' ranee 
or England is not yet known; though the planning of new towns can be 
studied in the French bartuks of the thirteenth century, or in Edward I s 
"baatUkf" in North Wales, at New Winchelsea,«nd at Hull. In Germany, 
it is possible to trace with some certainty the effect of the constant creation 
of villages and towns on the arts both of town and of village planning. 
The seini-agricultural towns of the North and East, such for instance as 
Breslau, have n systematic rectangular ground-plan which recalls Human 
or American colonial enterprise. Modern field-maps of the villages 
bevond the Elbe, as compared with those of the older settled territory 
further West, often shew u forethought and Bystem which must have 
contributed to agricultural cHiriency, The director of the various 
colonizing movements were men who understood their business. They 
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brought to their aid specially qualified pioneers* The marsh lands about 
Bremen, for ins twice* began to l>e settled and kid out with an admirable 
regularity and efficiency by expert peasants from Flanders and Holland 
early in the twelfth century. These Low-German and other West- 
German colonists tarried their skill as far eastward as Hungary; and it 
i$ not unlikely that the agriculture — together with the industries — of 
England profited by the close relations with Flanders which followed the 
Norman Conquest. 

The gradual adoption of the three did d system * already referral to in 
connexion with an earlier period* is an English parallel to this technical 
progress during the German colonial age. A corrapondiiigdevelopment 
in Western Germany is the program from a two-field to a four-field 
system which is found in the valley of the Mosel. It was a distinct 
technical advance for* whereas under the two-iield system half the land 
lay fallow- yearly* of a four-field system it is written mnuiahtsui agm* 
Woi triimi annh d tjaarU* vacabuni . The same thing happened in some 
English two-field villages; but the change is bard to date. 

The pressure of population in old-settled districts had furnished both 
colonists and some incentive to the adoption of the less wasteful forms 
of agriculture. Towards the end of the thirteenth century the business 
of village-milking slackened throughout Germany, and in the fourteenth 
century it ceased* Forests, which in the twelfth century hud been value- 
less or even a burden, began to be protected systematically* first by the 
lords and subsequently by the customary taw of village or mark. Great 
numbers of villages were even deserted in various parts of Germany; 
though how far this was due to war and pestilence* and how far—as has 
been argued — to the actual inability of a now redundant population to 
maintain itself on poor land, it is impossible to determine* Hud the 
rural population, m any part of Europe* grown during the two closing 
centuries of the Middle Ages, fundamental adjustments in technique 
would have been inevitable. But plague-— especially the great visitation 
of 1349 — warfare, and possibly the more subtle social causes which tend 
to preserve the balance between population and resources, rendered any¬ 
thing of the kind unnecessary. Indeed* what large-scale adjustments 
took place were often in the opposite direction* as a result of the tem¬ 
porary fall in population, due in England to the Black Death, or in 
France to the Death and the Hundred Years' War, 

Such progress in agriculture as had occurred up to the fourteenth 
century was nut absolutely confined to the mere conquest of wood or 
waste* and the reproduction on land thus gained of slightly improved 
forms of the old village life. The transforming power of nearness to the 
young towns, or of facilities for the product! on of some luxury or necessity 
which could enter into commerce, con everywhere be traced* most readily 
and most extensively in the agriculture of the Mediterranean lands. 
Throughout Northern Europe special crops could not easily be fitted 
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into the com-producing routine of the open amble fields; whereas in the 
South the climatic facilities for the production of such crops—the grape* 
for instance* and the olive—had maintained a varied and relatively 
elastic agriculture .since ancient times. The gradual ex tension of crops 
other than corn* in the Teutonic or semi-Teutonic North, was facilitated 
hv the fact that much land which was cultivated directly by or for the 
greater ** proprietors 1 ' either had always tain outside the intermixed 
acres of the open fields* or was gradually consolidated—extracted iron] 
the fields as it were—at some time before the fourteenth century. 
Whether such laud was tilled hv a more or leas servile peasantry* under 
t he direction of the lord's Jigents* or was in some fashion farmed* is from 
the present point of view immaterial. The fact that an intermixture of 
property wels a technical disadvantage had been early recognised* Docu¬ 
mentary evidence of sueh recognition is naturally rare, but a few cases 
have come to light* such as the cxcliange effected between two eede.-ias- 
tlcaJ landowners of South-West Germany m 1158* on the ground that 
“ex tali penidrtione diveramim proprietatuiu saepe uiolestiii* lielmnt et 
queriinuiiiae.” There is little reason to think that* in Germany or any 
other cos in try* this recognition* with the resulting re-arrangcmeiits* affected 
peasant lands before the fourteenth century. 

The peasantry, however, hail always controlled some- straps of land 
outside the fields, and the progressive absorption of wasteland had added 
to the supply. In the earlier centuries hind newly won must have often 
been aligned piecemeal to its first cultivators and subjected to the 
ordinary arable routine; but when once that routine was Net, the new 
arquisitions—the tmtrts of English agrarian history—often provided 
opportunities for a more individual agriculture than w m possible in the 
field*, whatever the system of tenure. 

The closes of the lord's demesne and the tttGTU in peasant hands, to 
adopt the English terminology^ might be turned into specially well-cared- 
for meadows, into vineyards or orchards; they might be cropped with 
flax or hemp* hops or wood; or they might be used an garden ground for 
pease* cabbages, and small sowings of the filler grain crops. Wherever 
climate and circumstances favoured,, there was a steady addition to the 
land thus set inside for crops that required special attention. Here ami 
there, in the thirteenth century, whole districts were dominated by some 
special crop, though this was* of course* exceedingly rare. The high 
valley of Aquila, in the Abroad, grew saffron “for hdf Europe” 1 ; and 
fks its second staple industry was pasture* it drew 7 it- com and oil from 
other parts of the Regno. In the near neighbourhood of Hurdcaux, w ine- 
growing for distant markets controlled agricultural life. South-western 
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France was a region in which the closely-articulated mid therefore rda- 
tivclv indestructible Teutonic type of open-field husbandry Sod never 
existed; SO it is nut surprising to find that the solvent influence of ft 
commercial ngri cult Lin . 1 had [nvnlucisl nn “ entirely' individualistic rund 
economyiti which vines* dives, ami wheat were grown by an almost 
free peasantry on exceedingly subdivided plots* without any 

comn ill] ml connexion between them.” In a more northerly wine-pro- 
dueing district, that of the Mosel, where vines were grown on demesne 
land or on land newly won from the waste, the social effects of a sjiecifth 
bed agriculture are also to be seen* in the freer forms of tenure, and 
consequently greater subdivision of property in the peasant vineyards 
than in the lurttiorially regulated Hujcu (peasant holdings) of the 
common Helds. 

Thirteenth and early fourteenth-e'entury Flanders furnishes the extreme 
instance north of the Alp* of the reaction of an industrial city-life on 
rural conditions, though wherever towns grew strong some of the results 
which were general in Handers were likely to occur sporadically. The 
great Flemish estates of the CLsterdaas, and many of those belonging to 
the nobility, produced for the towns; towards the end of the thirteenth 
century such estates weru let out to tnctuf/crji or reut-paying farmers, since 
throughout Flanders serfdom was decadent and agricultural capital was 
accumulating. Folders were multiplying rapidly; some ol them shll bear 
nnmes which are proiiahlv those of the “undertakers of the thirteenth 
century * Inland heaths and marshes were also livid under contribution. 
Intensive agriculture was already driving out the system of regular 
fallowing. The urban demand for meat, milk, niul cheese enabled the 
cultivator to keep much live-stork; ihc climate was favourable to pasture- 
farming; and so manure was abundant Agriculture was becoming to 
some extent specialised locally; there were rattle districts, com districts, 
wood districts. Commons had almost disappeared, except the scanty 
common of the highway side or the dyke bank. Thera were fed the beasts 
of the agricultural labourer*, the copper^ who, like the labourers uf 
eighteenth-ceiitury England, had at most a .scrap of land attached to 
their cottages, and supplemented their earnings with those of their wives 
and children, who span wool for the urban manufacturer* 

Languedoc also was a laud of towns, and that much earlier than 
Flanders; but its town life was, for the most part, less industrial. 
Nevertheless, rural conditions hi Languedoc indicate an urbanised rather 
than a feudal society, in the twelfth, and even in the eleventh century, 
the Toulousan peasant was hut little burdened with services or servile 
dues. He had inherited a diversified agriculture. He was, it w ould appear, 
some sort of stffoprr, paying to his lord usually a quarter of the produce 
of his plough-land and ft half of that of hi* vineyards, orchards, and 
nut-tree^ 

In Northern and above all in Central Italy the m^rizudnu system had 
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become very common by the close of the thirteenth century, as the result 
of the victory of a rich urban over a poor feudal society- The businesslike 
landowners while able and ready to advance capital fur the development 
of their estates were nut prepared to part with their share in the incre¬ 
ment, as did the feudal lord when—in France for instance- — he granted 
land to the peasantry in return for a fixed arm. Therefore the Italian 
stipulated for his share of the produce* The typical townsman uf Italy 
despised and bullied the coniuduti; but it was to his interest to promote 
drainage, Irrigation* the rational use of the lamb and that diversified 
agriculture which was necessary to meet the luxury and the varied 
industrial demands uf the cities As com mu hi tics also* the cities of the 
thirteenth century are found applying business principles to land. About 
Bergamo common pastures were rented out ^ tattle-owning associations, 
Brescia let its pas Lures at auction to the highest bidder, instead of regulating 
their use by tradition as a contemporary English town might have dune. 
Como sold much nf its common hind out and out- The constantly recurring 
prohibition of such sales in urli&n legislation during the whole century, 
and also the constant acquiescence in the permanent though irregular 
occupation of common hind by individual citizens, shew how' strung the 
tendency to alienation was in an individualistic society. With the 
fourteenth century, agriculture in Tuscany, Lombardy, and the other 
Italian homes of active civic life hod taken its place in definite economic 
suhoitlination to the capitalism of the towns. 

The roots of medieval Italian capitalism are buried in and beneath the 
commercial revival of the eleven III century. It I ms been argued that 
medieval trade—at any rate before Ihe thirteenth century — was such 
a peddling affair, bo limited in ,scope and outlook* that it could not of 
itself beget accumulated capital* whose immediate origin, so the argument 
runs, muflt be sought in the surpluses—the true unearned increments — 
accruing to the burgess owners of urliuu real property, during the age of 
town growth from the tenth to the thirteenth century; and w r hose ultimate 
sourced were the surpluses which the governing da&scs in Church and 
State drew from their control over the springs of rural wealth* and spent 
in the towns. No doubt ground-rents were a true cause of accumulation; 
in some parts nf Europe, above nil in the North p they may well have been 
a chief cause; but that they were the sole or even a prominent cause in 
those places where accumulation was earliest, most rapid* and most 
conspicuous, cannot be maintained. However much the growth of the 
early medieval town, and so of its ground-rents may have been promoted 
by the dispcrsul of agrarian surpluses through the households of king and 
coilnb bishop and abbot, trading wealth and the employment which it 
brings tii ust be regarded as both cause and consequence or town grow th, 
not as consequence only- 

In Italy, where urban history before tlie thirteenth renturv is must 
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significant and urban wealth greatest, no such simple connexion between 
agrarian surpl ones ami co tn merda I cap i hil cun Ik? accepted. The salt-trade, 
and the earnings of her traffic with Byzantium and the East, laid the 
foundations of Venetian wealth at a time when her citizens were not lords 
of the terra and when the rental of the Rialto can have been but 

smalt. No doubt, in many other towns, act lluj illations of wealth are found 
at an early date in the hands of a class which corresponds to the land¬ 
owning patriciate of the towns of Nor thern Europe. Rut care must be 
taken In drawing conclusions from this fact. It is on record, for insloiice, 
that Genoese noblemen, owners of urljau real property, provided capital 
for the wars of St Louis; but there woi no gulf between nobleman and 
merchant at Genoa, and jt is possible that the wealth invested in laud 
had been won by their predecessors in trade. As merchants, shippers, 
hunker*, the nobles of Genoa in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 
took a leading pmrt in the commercial life uf the town. They nuked, and 
too doubt alto gained, wealth in trading partnerships cn n>m 7 mtruIiL\ 
A will which has survived from the year 1286 shews clearly the varied, 
if tsoinewlmt modest, investments of one such Gcnntse trading gentleman. 
Perhaps his initial capital came from tiie land; it certainly grew m tmde. 

There is, however,. both in Southern and Northern Euro[>e, and 
throughout the tfhole medieval period, one certain connexion between 
feudal land-ownership and commerce—the lord might himself become 
a trader or an organiser of trade. The trading lord was must often the 
head of an ecclesiiusticn] corporation, hut not infrequently he was n king* 
A familiar instance of monastic commerce is the w r nol trade of the English 
CbhdKQ& Monastic houses were the chief traders, shipowner?*, and 
money-] end era of Scotland in the twelfth itnd thirteenth centuries. The 
early Benedictine houses of the continent had regularly employed a 
ttfgnciufar cede jriar, who was charged with the sale of tile surplus produce 
of their lauds and of the moriaslic artificers. In the ninth century the 
abbey of St Marlin of Tour*, had secured extensive trailing privileges 
from Loub the Pious, and in the eleventh those of St Wandriilc, 
Jmnitgra, and Fecamp could undersell the uther wine-merchants owing 
to their exemption from to IK In the twelfth century the government of 
Kadiard1 curried through some profitable “deals” in tin; In the thirteenth 
Hemp}' 111 —or his agent*—ntilltf.il the royal prerogative to help the sale 
of wine from the royal vineyards in Gascony; in lhe fourteenth the Black 
Prince made profit out of his tin ^blowing hoEises’" at Lostwithid and 
shipped salt fish for sale to Bordeaux 1 . 

But nowhere was royal trading so early or so fully develojicd as in the 
kingdom of Sicily. The Norman administrative genius, which had not 
hesitated to tabulate Engl ash swine and 44 otiose beasts” in the Dvaneaday 

3 It hi* iN&eia item, hium'er, that some lute incdievaJ trading operatWinn La a Map'# 
name were nude by a king's fucluropn their own behalf. Sec K. K Paver* 7 r V £hp/iVA 
Wo6t4ndt in rfa n of Edvnrti IV 3 Cambridgr HUt. Jo*tn. t it, p, 22. 
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survey , rad had made the Duchy before the year 1200 ct i3iC must advanced 
and sdf-suftident country in Europe,’ found an outlet m the kingdom of 
Sicilv in the organisation of government nrLono|ioly and trade. Perhaps 
the Norman^ were influenced by the example of Byzantium and stimulated 
by the congenial Italian commercial atmosphere. In the twelfth century 
the Crown monopolised the commerce in iron, steel, and pitch; it sold 
the surplus com and cattle of its vast dcmiEuns to merchants from ^ emce 
and the northern towns; it conducted, an extensive grain trade with 
Africa, Under Frederick II the Agricultural resources of the kingdom 
were developed syaftemmtically, numerous fairs were established, internal 
customs were abolished^ weights mid measures w r ere standardised. But 
royal trade proper attained its greatest extension under the Angevin 
dynasty. To the corn and cattle trades Angevin administrators added 
trade with the Venetians in cheese, butter, and oil. Crown ngents bought, 
warehoused, anil resold silks, cottons, flax, and spices, Retaining the old 
monopolies of iron, .steel, and pitch, they established a monopoly in salt. 
Royal ships were not ailow r ed to rest unproductive, but w r ere hired out 
when not wanted—often to corsaii's. His government business was not 
all sound, the Angevin fist^al gnwd constantly threatened the prosperity 
of the kingdom, and the whole commercial development depended tiro 
much on the enterpriser anil latterly on the capital, of traders from the 
cum mere ial cities further north, especially Florentines. Yet government 
buxines* continued under the Aragonese dynasty; it «u imitated by the 
barons, and it grew rank in the congenial atmosphere of the fifteenth 
century. At the chine of the Middle Ages, King FertanteV son was 
speculating in the Genoese oil trade, and there were baron* who forbade 
their people to buy evert food except from themfidvfei* 

It wflj* by meant of capital early accumulated in trade that Italy, from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century* exerted her most direct economic 
influence on Northern and Western Europe, IIow the Crusading age 
developed the Levant trade of the Italian cities anil brought the princes 
of the North into financial relations with the Lombards is well known. 
The Italian trader, long a familiar figure over all the Mediterranean 
littoral, is found constantly north of the Cdvenues, though not often 
north of the Alps, from the early yeans of the twelfth century. His chief 
places of resort were the great Fairs ill Champagne—the two of Brovins; 
the two of Troyes; those of Lagny-sur-Manic and Bar-sur-Aube. His 
trade was both in money and in merchandise; but it is only towards the 
dose of the century that hL characteristic financial activities can lie traced 
with certainty, Somewhere about the jieriud 1160-75 the Champagne 
fairs laul hecome such convenient meeting-places for Frenchmen and 
Genual* Spaniards, PfoverMpdo, Catalans and Italians, Flemings, English¬ 
men and men of Brabant, that the practice of making internationaP 
debt* payable among the booths of their mirney-rhfiiigent was well 
established by the close of the century. Each of the six great fairs ran 
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for six weeks and no two overlapped; so trade could be carried on almost 
all the year round with that full liberty which was only jwxsible during 
the Midfile Ages at the fair. Document a stipulating for the settlement 
of debts at one or other of these fairs have survived from the late twelfth 
century; and from the beginning of the thirteenth century Champagne 
becomes for a time the clearing-house of Europe. In 1202, for example, 
Baldwin of Flanders is undertaking to repay certain noblemen of Venice— 
Venetian*, by the way, were rarely seen in Champagne—at the fair of 
Logny. Or again, from 1213 onwards there are records of a whole series of 
borrowings by the archbishop and the city of Cologne, the lenders being 
always Italians the place of payment always Champagne* The example 
of Cologne was followed by many other bishops of Southern and Western 
Germany. As the loans to bishops across the mountains were often made 
to facilitate payments due from them to the Holy See, anil were often 
arranged with a visiting bishop in Rome itself, the Curia might Ik 
induced to use ibs influence in support of the creditors: 44 we must gut 
letters from Rome,* write the agents of Italian houses when they find 
their debtors obstinate. 

Various types of Italian Imruieier* are to be found in the North. There 
arc hnnibk- usurers who wander over France and Germany, doing a little 
buying and selling, but occupied imiinlv, like some of their Jewish 
predecessors and competitors, in lending to small folk who pawn their 
household goods to get advances at the well-known usurer's rate, 43 J| jser 
cent. The Gentians called such people Kawerschen (Cahorstiis), and some 
may have come from Labor* in Languedoc; but most of those trading In 
Germany apparently came from Asti. The men of Asti were among the 
first tu migrate in considerable numbers beyond the Alp, and with them 
migration seem * to have become a habit. According to their own 
chronicler it was “in the year of Our Lord 122G" 1 that they ‘'began to 
lend and practise usury in France.*.beyond the mountains." Sometimes, 
they bandied the high as well as the low finance. In the two Burgundies, 
where they were particularly numerous, they engaged in every form of 
p rofi table and unpopular ccmimerce—corn speculation, toll-farm mg, 
farming the revenues of ducal domains, and ordinary village usury. They 
were follow ed into the Burgundies, France, and Germany by traders and 
financiers from most of the West Lombard and Tuscan towns, beside* 
men of Genua, Venice, ainl Home, 

The financial supremacy of the Florentines dates from about 1£50 and 
endured for a century. They owed much, in the Jong run, to the quality 
of Florentine gold money; but they had won their position before the 
fiorimtTitro was first struck in 13o£. England admirably illustrates the 
pro|pss of their influence John, a stay-at-home king, borrowed of on 
Italian house in tho early yem* of his reign, but the house ww from 
Fiacenm. About a quarter of a century later, Florentines appear, together 1 
with faienese T Lucchese, and Pjstoian^, on the borrowing list of Henry IIL 
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Henryk soil also made use of the CieniHwt; but by his time the great 
Florentine Harms, led by the Frftcobftltli T a house whose head became 
a member of Edward I Is council, were indisputably supreme So they 
wen also at the court of Philip the Fair, where u Mouche ct Biehe T that 
is to stiy Mn&riatto and Dlccio Guidi of the cum pany of the F rescobuldi 
and the Franzoni, gained wealth and unpopularity* l nder Edward II 
the Frescobaldi, who after alternations of good and bad fortune abandoned 
English business in 13151* gave way to the Bardi and Peru™* Italian 
financial operation* were already declining in England and would probably 
have dwindled away* in the course of the fourteenth century, owing to the 
growing wealth of native merchants and the increasingly difficult economic 
situation in Florence itself, quite apart from Edward Ills notorious act 
of bankruptcy* 

These Italian linns were normally companies, with a family nucleus. 
In the tinis of PeruzzL, for example, about the year ItiGt) more than half 
the capital belonged to members of the Peruz/.i family, but some sixteen 
other families were interested in it. There were five sir six Director* 
{di ret tori); the house had regular representatives in Naples, Avignon, 
Purls, Bruges, London, Cyprus* Rhodes, mid Tunis, to name only the 
more important centres; mid there was an army of travelling agents, 
identifiable by their tenwra —the family badge—scattered over the whole 
commercial field. The business of such firms was varied* Custody of the 
deposits of private individuals, gilds, churches, and other corporate 
bodies, formed a large port. This was the home business. More familiar, 
but not mure important*, were the loans to crowned heads and the busi¬ 
ness of remitting funds to Rome—as when in 1317 the papal collector in 
Hungary timens murU periada cambium cum Jpcnf socidtith littr- 

dorum^ who undertook to pay over at Horne in Florentine money what 
he bad gathered in a great variety of currencies. 

Such widespread and intricate transactions required an elaborate busb 
turn organisation, detailed accounts, drawing of bills [h tterc di jMigumcriii) 
by the scattered agents on the head of Hoe, and an infinite knowledge of 
currencies and exchange. Even primitive forms of the bank-note and the 
cheque can certainly be traced in the fifteenth century; and the former, if 
not the latter, appear to have existed much earlier. 

The coining of the gold florin in 1252 marks the return into the 
currencies of Europe of an effective gold unit. Since Charles the Great 
struck his new (silver) money there bad been no regularly renewed gold 
coinage west of the Adriatic. The golden besdant, continuously struck 
and used in the Eastern Empire, was known throughout Christendom. In 
the \l^t, golden coins hail been struck from time to time—with some 
regularity at Genoa from the middle of the twelfth century — but they 
had nut become current money with the merchant. Frederick II, that 
hardy innovator, issued a golden augHitak after his return from the East 
m. xiv. 
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in 1395; but hi* need became so great that it cuuld not be kept up: once 
he wirt reduced to the issue of leather money. So the augurtnle has no 
history- Twenty-four yeare after it came the florin, which has a great 
history. Ik fore the dose of the century it luul been widely imitated and, 
owing to its reputation, Florentines had been called in to manage l.he 
mints, not only in other Italian towns, but at Hall in Swabia and even 
in lamdon; though they were not everywhere required to arrange for the 
striking of gold. The credit of Florence rested on the excellence and 
abundance of her gold; and her government of traders, who were veiy 
willing to strike overrated silver for paying wages by the Amo, main¬ 
tained the qutdity of the I Win with the honesty of self-in forest. 

Gold once known and struck with some regularity throughout the 
VV est, the currency history of Europe entered its late medieval phase, 
ihe gold was mainly a money of commerce, favoured by the great lenders 
and borrowers, buyers and sellers, bemuse of its portability, its noble 
aspect and universal welcome. From the first, its use was encouraged bv 
the Papal Curia. But even in Florence silver was the standard money for 
domestic tnulc. Now, owing to ignorance, abuse of the royal prerogative, 
the diversity of moneys, ami the defects of medieval minting, the legal 
ratio of exchange between coins of the two metals was always fluctuating, 
and only by the merest accident might two conn tries employ the same 
mtio at the same time. So governments constantly discovered that one or 
other metal was undervalued and tended to leak out abroad, in spite of 
ferocious currency laws. To remedy this evil the legal ratio might lie 
altered or coins made of the undervalued metal might at the next issue 
be lightened. In lhe fourteenth century alone the official ratio of the 
metals was altered a hundred and fifty times by the King of France, with 
or without alterations in the metallic ooutent of the coins. As, over and 
above the lightening* thus undertaken to rectify the evils of a crude 
bimetallism, new coinage was sometimes lightened in order lliut it might 
not differ too much in weight from tokens of the same face value which 
hod borne the heavy burden of a medieval circulation, and sometimes be¬ 
cause it suited the convenience of kings to lighten it, the metallic content 
of the European currencies fell steadily from 1300 to 1500. I« these 
two centuries the English silver penny fell from 93 to 12 grains, the 
gold equivalent of 6/8 from 188i to 80 grains* and this fall of something 
like forty per cent is representative. 

Advantageously situated us were the Italian town* f pr the development 
ol the machinery of commence, their pulitical independence and imimosi- 
ties accentuated among them, with unfortunate results, that particularism 
which was characteristic of medieval urban life. Their distinct currencies 
were only an outward sign of distinct and often conflicting economic 
policies, policies which produced such trade-wars as that between Venice 
and Ferrara 1 , or industrial ware like that waged by Florence with Vol- 

1 Se* rupra, p. 47&. 
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term about an alum-mine* which Was essential to the Florentine wiml 
industry* In countries which poMessed a measure of political unity, 
inline of the economic draw bucks of the Italian urban civilisation were 
mitigated. Flanders is a case in point. The Flemish towns* though not 
technically independent* were almost autonomous from the twelfth 
century onwards. But they were subjects of a single ruler, and not the 
least important of the many causes of Flemish economic development 
was the care with which the Counts of Flandere maintained the currency, 
which had a reputation for excellence and uniformity os early as 1100. 
To uniformity of coinage was added* as time went on, a uniformity of 
weights and measures exceedingly rare in the Middle Ages; w e lo peso e 
la misura di Bruggis, e di Gumito* e di lj.i Iji* e di Ipro, e di Doagio 
soru> tertt 1 urio, salyo le unsure del bhtrfo* 14 wrote Fegolotti in his mer¬ 
chants 1 handbook with evident admiration. To most countries, even to 
most towns* might have been applied his note cm London: “in Londra 
d'Inghilterra si ha di piu maniere pcsi e misure," Diverse ns were her 
measures* England in Fegolottfs day had at least a more uniform, if n 
more nl d-fash ioiittU coinage than any considerable European country. 
The excellent of her silver wets well known in Italy in the thirteenth 
century, though *hc had no gold money of international* or even of 
domestic, significance until a much later date. 

In this matter of the gold currency there can be no doubt that trans¬ 
alpine governments consciously imitated those of Italy. And it is probable 
that in connexion with many private commercial institutions there was 
more or less conscious imitation, though proof in such cases is not likely 
to he forthcoming. That half-public and half-private institution* the 
gild, com inertial or industrial, in its innumerable forms* whatever its 
ultimate origin or origins* cannot be included among the borrowed 
institutions; although, as ho* been already pointed out, the earliest 
definitely economic gilds of the Middle Ages are to be found souLh of 
the Alps, But the commercial company, as employed for instance by the 
Florentine bank ere* was certainly first perfected in Italy* under the in¬ 
fluence of Roman law* and made known by Italians in many other parts 
of Europe. An institution which has it* roots in the family, or the simple 
association of those who “ eat the same bread*" is not of necessity sprung 
from any one law or from any one land; and company trading was well 
developed among the llanse merchants in the late thirteenth century, 
without any demonstrable Italian influence. Yet* whereas the first traces 
of trading companies in Germany go back only to the opening years of 
that century, in the Italian towns such compmueft are found a hundred 
years earlier* They might be extended family partnerships or wider 
organisations iuch as that of the Penutrt The individual company was 
usually referred to in legal documents as the Sotkiwi A. B. tt 
sochrum. 
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These firms were essentially private partnerships, not primitive joint- 
stock companies. Nut until the mu Idle of the fourteenth century do the 
beginnings of joint-stock organisation appear nt Genoa. Such thing* 
remained exceptional, even in Italy, down to the close of the Middle 
Ages; and they were nowhere imitated. 

Older than the company are the sleeping partnership (ceroncndb) and 
the loan to a merchant for a trading venture overseas, which have their 
roots in Roman I 41 W and Byzantine practice. At Genoa and Marseilles 
in the twelfth century many varying methods of employing the commmda 
can be traced. The sleeping partner is not however, at this, time, a 
permanent associate of his active colleague. As a rule he hands over 
his capital only for some specific enterprise; ap that in practice such 
partnership are not very different from the loans for a venture beyond 
the kco. The latter, however, provided opportunities for more speculative 
undertakings. In the form winch they assumed in Mediterranean coat* 
mono, ami me mitt and shipping loan spread northwards: though primitive 
forms of such obviously natural institutions must have tieen known to 
Teutonic traders in very early tunes. When Burning Ftosi, in i he Saga 
of Burnt Njal, was fitting out 11 ship to leave Iceland, it is said that “ho 
was so lielovcd by Iiih men that their wanes stood free to him to take 
either on loan or gift, just oh he chose" 1 ; his men, in short,, were prepared 
to speculate in their chief* half piratical venture. 

Nor Ls it difficult to trace, in very early Northern gild regulations, the 
beginnings of certain kinds of mutual insurance. Every gild, social, 
religious, commercial, or industrial. Insured its members in some degree 
against accidents of life, death, or immortality. The suggestive clause 
winch declares that “at a house burning"" brethren shall contribute a 
penny occurs in the rules of the Exeter gild of late Anglo-Saxon times. 
In the twelfth* and possibly in the eleventh century, the Icelandic Repp, 
an association of neighbours for mutual protection, and the somewhat 
similar Danish frith-gild, took special cognisance of losses by tire. But 
systematic commercial insurance, based on the regular payment of pre¬ 
miums* is first found in Italy at the beginning of the fourteenth century* 
There is no reason to suppose that it existed before that date; nor can 
the splitting of risks connected with loans for trading ventures be 
properly described as insurance. From documents which run hack to 1318 
it is evident that the Rardi accepted insurance risks, on consignment* of 
doth despatched overland, in return for definite premiums. From about 
the middle of the fourteenth century the history uf insurance at Genoa 
is continuous; and before the century cluses re-insurance and the sub- 
division of insurance risks begin to appear. A Genoese trader was con¬ 
cerned in the first demonstrable cose of insurance at Bruges—-tfce first 
in all Northern Europe—which happened in 1870 ; and, fur many decades 
after that date, insurance business with w hich Italians have no connexion 
is rare even in the busiest commercial centres by the North Sea* Premiums 
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for the insurance of human life also begin in Italy in the fourteenth 
century; but, even in Italy, life insurance only occurs sporadically and in 
relation to specified risks—those tiT the sea, for example, or thuseof childbed* 
There is reason to think tliat commercial insurance in part at 
least, an ultimate product of the condemnation by the Church—about 
m #}—of contracts for the payment of Used interest on loans for distant 
ventures. The growing difficulty which faced the speculating merchant 
in finding lender who would share his risks without any certain returns 
made some means of reducing these risks desirable* Only im isolated 
canonist here and there ever criticised insurance by way of premiums. 
This episode in the history of the ecclesiastical campaign against usury 
in the thirteenth century illustrates the fact that, by this date, the 
campaign was n forlorn hope; liccause the payment of interest* certain 
guaranteed interest, was no longer, as in primitive rural com muni ties, 
merely the sin of detested village usurers but was a part of everyday 
business-life in Italy and* to a much less degree no doubt* throughout 
Europe. Innocent III wits perhaps hardly exaggerating when he wrote 
to the Bishop of Arras in 1208 that, if all usurers were really to 1 m; shut 
out of the Church, “onmiiio cluudi eedesias prae multitiidine oporteret.'* 
That was at a time when the Italian money-lenders were extending their 
of rerat ion* swiftly and successfully beyond the mountains. Nor did they 
go to lands where usury was unknown, although they did bring fresh 
supplies of loanable capital and highly-trained commercial intelligence. 
Quite apart from .Jewish money-lending (which is dealt with elsewhere 1 }, 
outside even of the Jews 1 range, the loan of money at interest had long 
been practised in societies which are sometimes conceived of ns living in 
ignorance of how money breeds. It may Ire that the denunciations of 
usury bv English and Carolingian Church councils in the eighth and 
ninth centuries were to sonic extent imitative: but it can hardly be 
doubted that they were turned at a real though perhaps uncommon, evil. 
Throughout Europe* from very early times, rich moniedcries and indi vidual 
churchmen had committed usury ou a large scale. In the thirteenth 
century the Templars and the Teutonic Knights carried on the old 
monastic tradition; though their contracts may not have been technically 
usurious. Much nf the lending bv religious corporations, during and 
after the Crusading Age, is connected w ith the Mediterranean commercial 
development* of that era* a connexion which further illustrates the size 
of the problem with w hich the stricter moralists of the thirteenth-century 
Church tried to deal. The references to “money out at interest™ in Njal’s 
Saga may reflect the environment of the thirteenth-century Icelandic 
scribe rather than that of his tenth-century hero: but even so they are 
significant 

The methods of the ordinary Christian usurer* who carried on wlmt he 
knew to be a doubtful trade* were much the same in all times and places. 

1 Sot ui/m, Vol vji. 
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Usury and investment 


His devices as describe*! early in the thirteenth century by Raymond of 
Peiiaforte, whose experience was presumably gamed in Catalonia have 
their parallels m England and Normandy, Italy and Germany, He buys 
standing crops at impossible prices; he exacts ruinous coin |h: ji wit ion for 
delay ill repay men t, having fixed the date of repayment so that delay is 
certain to occur; he takes out his interest in the lalicur of his debtor or, 
^imitating the Gihorsins,* takes it frankly in money; he hides loan and 
interest behind a fictitious sale and repurchase at an impossibly high price 
by the debtor—a device which still troubled English legislators in early 
Tudor times. Whether the pilloried Cahorrin waa an Italian or not, his 
frank acceptance of interest in money reflects Italian practice and Italian 
law as they existed before the middle of the fourteenth century when, 
under the influence of Ikddua and Ihirtolus, the prohibition of interest 
found its way into secular legislation. Fifteen per cent, was ji legal rate 
of interest at Milan in 1197 and twelve per cent, in 1&3 f>. 'Hie right to 
a fixed return without risk—the very essence of Usury as conceived by the 
Christian casuist—was public! v admitted in connexion with the debts of 
Italian city republics, Genoa led both in the creation and in the consoli¬ 
dation of such debts; her consolidated debt of l£74, which -stilI T as has 
been said, lives on in the national debt of uni fled Italy, was the first of its 
kind. Venice wag also an early borrower* and she was followed by Florence, 
Fisa* Bologna* Siena, Novara, Vereelli, and Como, 'Die clash of the 
doctrine uf u*ury with the habits of a commercial society is well seen in 
fourteenth-century Florence, In Ihc course of the centurv every Florentine 
gild forbade usury; yet all the time the gilds themed vex, like the State* 
both gave and took interest* either frankly “after the manner of the 
Cahomiis * or tinder cover of one of the recognised subterfuges. 

In societies less radically commercializ'd than those of the Italian 
towns, certain types of contract for fixed gains survived tlie elaboration 
in the thirteenth, and the legal mloptiun in the fourteenth centurv, of 
the completed canonist doctrine of usury, just because they had so tong 
been familiar. Of these the sale and repurchase of lands and the purrtiiLsc 
of rents are the must important A borrower could adl land cheap, leaving 
the fruits to the lender as a handsome interest; and the repayment of the 
loan would appear as a repurchase. Though the Bale arid resale of chattels 
came everywhere to be treated as a usurious eon tract, the principle wob 
never applied to real property. Am for the purchase and sale of ground- 
rents—one of the oldest types of investment—that was never seriously 
critieizxi Rent purchases were always a favourite monastic investment 
The sale of urban ground-rents might provide the trader with very 
necessary capital, or—though less frequently—the rural landowner with 
funds for improvement and colonisation. In thrrteeath-century Ge^imny 
such tmimu-tioEiK were conducted on an average basis of 10 per cent, 
Latterly they were often fictitious, that is to say undertaken without 
reference to specified properties; ami so they became hwlirtiuguishahle 
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from ordinary usurious limns at fixed interest. Taking all these various 
lines of investment into account, it may well be doubted whether at any 
time in the Middle Ages capital, where it existed, lacked remunera¬ 
tive employment, with risks which—medievally judged—were not 
great. 

Accumulation of capital, as has already been pointed out, wns always 
possible for the landowner, more especially the corporate landowner, and 
for the successful trader, WimtevH may have been the case at an earlier 
date, by the year 1300 some merchants of weight and wealth were to be 
found in all parts of Europe, They were of course far more numerous 
and wealthy in Italy than, for instance* in England; but even the English 
merchants of the thirteenth century were not such men of straw as has 
sometimes been suggested. Light is thrown on the comparative scale of 
Italian and English business operations, in one important branch of com¬ 
merce, by the records—imperfect but not so far as they go untrustworthy 
—of the wool export from England in 1^T3. In that year various persons 
connected with the house of Scutti in Flaeeu/Ji shipped at least 2100 sacks 
of wool, and the Hard! at least TOO. {For comparison it may lie Borne in 
mind that, sixty years Inter, 30,000 sacks wm a burdensome national 
grant to Edward III for his French wars). There wore twenty Englishmen 
each of whum exported more tlnm a hundred wicks; of these the two mast 
important were together responsible fur a larger export than the Rardi. 
They were William le Fcssuner and John Durant, both of Dunstable. 
The total amount exported by Englishman exceeded that exported by 
foreign miTrlmnIs- In estimating a merchants opportunities for profit 
mid accumulation, the fact tliat he was not necessarily confined to one line 
of husine^ must not 1* overlooked* In thirteenth^century London “most 
of the aldermen were wool-imingers, vintners, skinners, and grocers by 
turns or all at once." And the capital gathered in trading could be 
increased from the rentals of urlain property, or by costoms-farming and 
other profitable work for the Crown. 

Bu t when all has been Maid, the number of those who, by any or all of 
thrae means, were on the read to wealth was singularly small in the 
average North European town uf the early fourteenth centnry—mainly 
bemuse of the small nms of the towns themselves. There were, by that 
time, several Italian cities which npproxJmated in size, and in the variety 
and splendour of their economic life, to the Byzantium of the tenth 
century; and it has been maintained that Paris had a population of 
200 ,000, though some would reduce the figure by at least one-third 
A better founded estimate givi*s Bruges 50 3 000 in 1292. But London otn 
hardly have risen above 20-25,000- Cologne, mid rather later Ltibeck, 
were perhn|*s in the same class as London* Even tuwarels the close of the 
fourteenth century, really important towns, inch as Frankfurt, Nuremberg, 
or Hamburg, York, Norwich, or Bristol, may be assigned from 6-1 #*000. 
Such towns were few. More representative of fourteenth-eentury England 
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is a town like Liverpool, which in 1375 IiaiI nljout 1,000 inhabitants. In 
Germany it is prulmhle that, at the end of the medieval pent*!, the very 
great majority of the towns had less than 5,0 00 inhabitants Two centuries 
earlier their position would be still more modest. In such community 
the comniQieial or industrial roads to wealth were few and strait. The 
five fishmongers the four drapers, the four ljootirmkers* and the two 
tailors who formed the trailing population of Liverpool nt the date 
mentioned, hod not the opportunities of a London alderman in the days 
of Edward II, or of Antonio Frescutaikli who sat on Edward 1 * Council. 
It is not often possible to dmw a satisfactory line between commercial 
and industrial activities; the typical medieval craftsman was also a shop¬ 
keeper, and in the larger towns hi* interests and outlook were those of 
the dealer rather than those of the maker; hut it is certain that the more 
purely commercial pursuit* gave far greater opporhmlties for accumulation 
than those which were primarily industrial. If anyone in fourteenth- 
century Liverpool became rich it would Ije the fishmonger rather than 
the Ikhj tnmker* 

P ITie flitlii'ulties of communication; the dominance of handicraft in the 
strict sense of the term; the great extent to which townsman and 
countryman alike provided for their domestic needs by the labour of their 
own families; the simplicity of those needs und the scanty population 
both in town and country—these and many like causes tended to keep 
the scale of industry small, quite ajiart from the general absence of 
expensive meclimiieirl appliances, apart too from those definite attempts 
to prevent any craftsman from rising aljove his fellows which ore so 
commonly found m the gild regulations of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
een tunes* The ordinary picture of medieval industrial life, drawn from 
industries working with primitive appliances for a narrow marked is 
therefore broadly true-true of all the industries in an average town; 
true of mmiv industries even in the greatest towns of Italy or Flanders, 
Taking all trader! together, it has been argued that even in Paris, say in 
1300, there were as many masters as men. For the towns of Germany 
many scattered instances, from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
shew that the majority of master craftsmen employed at any rate three 
or four assistants— apprentices and journeymen; but, when the minority 
Is taken into account, this does not yield a result which differs much more 
from the Parisian estimate than the Inter date of many of the records 
would lead one to expecL Throughout Europe, in many crafts, the master 
was very often only a jobbing workman called in to handle materials 
supplied by his customers. In occupations such as carpentering, in winch 
the master sold not goods hut services, tie was pi id only about M0 ptw cent, 
more than his mate in fourteenth -century England, a diffcEencv which 
I nay be taken as a rough measure of the distance between employer and 
employed over a large part of the industrial field in Europe. It is not 
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therefore surprising to find that the Parisian Lirrr del mliUrjr (1S2G1-V0) 
contemplates the possibility of mastera reverting to the static of journey- 
men, # * through poverty or because they choose to do so." In the gilds of 
Prussia, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, for every hundred 
employers there were barely fifty-six employed; and although the petri¬ 
faction of the German gild system in early modern times and the 
multiplication uf masters, who lmd secured their position—in the English 
phrase—by pit rummy, may in part account for these figures, it can hardly 
lx* supposed that the average position in the Middle Ages wna more 
favourable to the employing class, if such a term l*e not an anachronism* 

But an arithmetical statement of this kind by no means exhausts the 
facts. In the few centres of active industrial life we can discern—as 
ind List rial conditions come into the light of fourteeiith-centurv documents 
—certai n sign i ficant tendencies: a tendency for the journeyman to become 
an outworker doing jobs for several masters; a tendency for masters, in 
some minor industrial craft* to Ijocoine subordinated economically to the 
shopkeeper or merchant of an allied commercial occupation; or a similar 
tendency to differentiation within a trade, the hardworking master taking 
work from his more commercial colleague. From ^icna to Vork s gilds are 
found laying down the rule that the journey man shall work for one master 
only, a rule whose universality is only explicable on the assumption that 
there was a general tendency in the opposite direction, a tendency favourable 
to inequality among the master*; for the powerful employer would contred 
a disproportionate share of the trained labour in his town, if he were 
permitted to secure even some part of the services of men employed 
primarily by Ins weaker neighbours. In those towns or trades — and they 
wore very many* especially in Germany — where the industrial gild spirit* 
with its jealous desire for equality of opportunity among piasters, most 
completely prevailed* the tendency towards inequality w m counteracted 
during Lhe fourteenth century* But it survived and bid freer scop 
elsewhere. 

The equally widespread group of rules, limiting the number* whom 
any single master might employ* is a further indication ol the state of 
things against which the systematised gild life uf the fourteenth century 
was a reaction or a safeguard- 

The growing economic subordination of craft to craft* or of the hand- 
working to the trading element within a single craft organisation, is 
conspicuous in fifteenth-century London* A marked decline hi the 
□umber of distinct craft organisations during the century is one evidence 
of the former process: glovers, pursers* pquehmakera are absorbed con¬ 
stitutionally into the Company of I^thersdleni, the master-glover 
hemming* if not exactly u wage-earner, &t least to some extent dependent 
DU the trader through "whom alone his wares can reach the consuming 
public. In the Goldsmiths* Company the process of differentiation be¬ 
tween working Jind trading masters is very well marked. These instances 
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are taken from the eve of modem times, but they illustrate tendencies 
which, even in England, can be traced back to the thirteenth century and 
may well have existed In the twelfth, In Brbtol, for example, there can 
be &een in the fourteenth century two distinct species of tailor, the 
" merchant tailor* 1 and the small master working on commission forhim + 
In London, the thirteenth century reveals a a till more modem phe¬ 
nomenon, not the dependent small master but the “server," w ho could 
never aspire to the mastery* The ordinances of the Cordwainem of the 
year l£TI f one of the earliest trade-codes extant in any country, shew 
that the oordwainer 1 * prentiee was expected to pay a premium far beyond 
the means of an ordinary worker in that or any other trade. Tliat there 
were opulent tradesmen—goldsmith** weaver*, bakers, clothworkers, pep- 
perers—in twelfth-emtury England the heavy payments made by their 
associations for privileges from the Crown, and recorded in the early 
Pipe Holts, are sufficient testimony. The buniness organisation which 
yielded this wealth escapes os; but it can hardly have been tlrnt of 
humble masters barely distinguishable from those: who served them* 

On the Continent, as in England, only the documents of the later 
thirteenth Mid early fourteenth centuries justify any confident account 
of industrial organisation; but, in certain great towns and in a few trades 
which produced article# tk lu*r& for export, that organisttliuti is so com¬ 
plex, so capitalistic, that its grow th must have been a matter of gene¬ 
rations, possibly of centuries, 3t is cloddy allied, in its most important 
homes, Italy and Flanders, with the contemporary organisation of com¬ 
merce, of which it is to a great degree a product Its directors are men 
of commercial antecedents and commercial instincts, whose thoughts and 
whose wares are far away in foreign parts. 

At Florence (here are early twelfth-century records of the import of 
fine cloth from Byzantium and of rough unfinished cloth, Frisian and so 
forth, by way of the fairs of Champagne. In the thirteenth century' 
these * ultramontane" fabrics were dyed and finished for export in doth- 
working shops by the Amo, belonging to, or working for, the merchants 
of the Arte di Cali mala. IVohftUy the doth was exported mainly to the 
Levant, though early in the Fourteenth century it is certain that con¬ 
signment* went hack over the Alps or by sea to Marseilles, to supply 
the Northern markets* Very little was consumed in Florence, so that 
thus industry, relying on imports for its material and on export for its 
success, was liable to seasons of bad trade, with all their familiar modem 
accompaniments in the world of labour. 

More interesting than the Arte di Cali mala is its sucrc&iifuJ rival the 
Arte della Lana, which, when it comes into the full light of the docu¬ 
ments (1S9S-1S01), is already the organ of a group of manuf^rturen 
who like the merchants of the Galimala use foreign raw material—at 
thi n d nte wool from El igland—am I prod uce mai n I y for ex porL A hu inbler 
M art^ had to do with the making of rough doth for home use. The 
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English wool, which far the most part came via the Gtnmne and Aiguen- 
Mortes, was cleansed and prepit red for spinning m the warehouse of the 
Ltmahtalo* The spinning wan Hone an commission for the Lanaiuolu by 
a distinct group of tradesmen, the Stamniiial^ whu employed village 
spinners* mere country folk kept in order by their priests,who had instruc¬ 
tions from the city government to preach regularly again*t yam stealing 
and had workmanship, and to excommunicate in ease of need, Sometimes 
the Stanrnmalu himself supplied the yam, but as the fourteenth century 
went on, the Stammiioli became simply paid agent* of the l/maiuoli. 
Weavers, working liy the piece for the Ijftmuiolfi, made the cloth on 
Inrun* whic h were usually rented from their employer. The muster dycru, 
who in the twelfth century had an “art 7 ’ or gild of their own, were in a 
more independent position; they owned their vats and appliances and 
sometimes employed ten or more hands; but they too worked on 
commission for the Lamiuoli. Fulling was mostly done in rural mills; 
the various Hnishing processes—teaaing,, shearing, pressing, and the like— 
in little urban workshops. Throughout the long series of operations* 
the Ivmauioln retained full ownership of the growing cloth, and his 
gild controlled all the groups of commission workers. The gild was 
wealthy and enterprising; it imported scaree raw materials; as a partner 
tn commandite it .subsidised technical experiments; it managed alum- 
mines and a woad warehouse; it owned ships, a court of justice, and 
a jail. In all its decisions, the interests of the Lanaiuoli were para¬ 
mount. The Lanahiolo of the same class, often of the same family, 
as the great financiers; and the State,, controlled by these M capitalists, 1 " 
absolutely forbade combi nations among the workpeople. 

To find in Florence Industries in which there was a fair chance that 
the average prentice would rise to become a really independent working 
master* one must descend to the lessor arts, butchers* saddlers, bakers. 
Here the limitation of the numbers that a master might employ, and the 
other familiar regulations for safeguarding eq unit tv of oppnrt unity* sug¬ 
gest the outlook of the typical North European burgess, rather than that 
capitalistic outlook which the Lanaiuoli shared with the members of the 
commercial "irts.^ The art of silk alone, among the manufacturing arts 
proper, developed an organisation .similar to that of the export cloth 
industry; but it did so only gradually in the course of the fourteenth 
century. 

Approximations to the pm turn of the Florentine I^maiuoli are to be 
found In the textile industries of several Italian town* during that century. 
Occasionally records from the early part of the century suggest that such 
an organisation was of old standing. This is the case with the Lueehcsc 
silk industry, os reflected in the regulations of 1308, an industry which 
sent it* goods to the Champagne fairs and even to London. The busi¬ 
ngs undertaker was a merchant, who bought silk and had It put through 
the various processes for him by groups of dependent domestic workers, 
c. unr. u, vuL. Vi. fil. 32 
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III thirteenLli-century Venire, the actual manufacture of silk wan in the 
hands of small muster weavers* who bought the raw material from im¬ 
porting merchants and sold silks to dealers and exporters. As a result, it 
is conjectured* of a migration of manufacturers from Lucca, the Luccbese 
type of organisation. tin Lilly prevailed* in spite of the struggles of the 
weavers, who however succeeded in retaining more independence than the 
wool-weavers of Florence- The wool industries in Venice and Pi^ m 
also the 44 Art nf foreign w ool" ut Bologna, also supply evidence—though 
in no case so striking and complete as that furnishes) by the Florentine 
Arte della I jinn-—of a group of manufacturers economically and socially 
dominant over their workpeople. 

A similar, though not identical, class can lie discerned in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries among the cloth-working towns of Flanders and 
the adjacent districts Frisian cloth* as has already been noticed, was 
the first manufactured product of a Northern land which became a staple 
article of European trade. Already in the eleventh century, Flanders 
wa* importing wool for the use of an industry that had outgrown its 
old home% the peasant's hut and the manorial or monastic workroom, 
and was maintaining a class of .specialised craftsmen. By 12fH) the in¬ 
dustry »as complex and its products nf an almost infinite variety. During 
the following century, in such towns as Ghent, Ypreft* and Bruges* 
operations were directed by the drapt/cr (the clothier) who, like the 
Lanaiuo]a of Florence, himself bought the wool and gave it out to the 
master weaver, dyer, fuller, and tiie rest* beneath whom again was the true 
proletariat of “ennpen," the “blue-nails*" living in suburbs of wretched 
huts often paid in truck, hired by the week, and liable to dismissal during 
those times of slack trade which the constant wars and the resulting 
difficulties of com muni cation produced with distressing frequency- The 
drapyer was as a rule a member of the old urban aristocracy, a porter, 
who owned urban property and was ill a position to accumulate rents. 
Apparently he hod no direct connexion with the manufacturing pro¬ 
cesses; so far as is known he did not own looms, like the Florentine 
Lalidudo; nor did his gild, in this rase thg Gild* the Merchants' Gild* 
take any but a regulative part in the bufflOess of manufacture. The 
craftsmen w r ho worked for him never admitted hb supremacy* though 
forced to accept it; and the economic hatreds which the system produced 
were among the causes of the social upheavals of the fourteenth century. 

Analogous to the position of the Flemish merchant drapyer, was that 
of the Parisian silk mercer* who bought the raw material and liftd it 
spun by wage-earning Jilareami but in this case the weaver was an 
independent craftsman, to whom Lhe mercer sold yarn. More strictly 
analogous is the English “clothier that doth put cloth to making and 
sale," as an Elizabethan statute describes him, a type which rose to great 
prominence with the rapid grow th of the English export trade in cloth 
toward* the close of the Middle Ages, hut first comes clearly into the 
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light in the fourteenth century. How closely the emergence n-f thi* type 
of entrepreneur vcas associated with production for 11 wide market is 
shewn bv the history of the drapier jp at Hru^sds. The class eft toe into 
being in the thirteenth century, and was fit the height of its power in 
the fourteenth* Side by side with it there always existed a doss of inde¬ 
pendent master weavers, who sold their own fabrics instead of working 
for the draper like their weaker fellows. In the fifteenth century when, 
owing to commercial and political change** the cloth export from Bra¬ 
bant declined* these small masters (/aA'c^fii^A.'rr.v) increased in numkis 
while the merchant drapifr* dwindled* .Meanwhile the development of 
the linen trade w as willing into existence j i class of linen manufacturer* 
who, like the dmpkrs t supplied material to weavers, them selves super¬ 
intending only the mercantile side of the business. By that time this 
type of organisation way widespread in the textile industries of Europe* 
perhaps the most notable instance* besides those already referred to* 
being the fustian industry of South Germany, in which the Fuggers of 
Augsburg inude their curliest fortune* 

The clothier type has not exact]v the same history in any two regions. 
The relations of the clothiers to gild organisations are particularly varied. 
The early Flemish drapt/er Irelonged to an urban aristocracy and an old 
established Merchants* Gild, ft gild which would not admit those who 
worked for him; the Florentine Lanftiuolo, also connected with a socially 
dominant class, hod his dependent workers regimented in the lower 
grades of his own “art'; the English clothier, and others of the same 
typo elsewhere in the fifteenth century, often employed rumJ weavem 
and tended to operate outside or across the boundaries of gild regu¬ 
lation* Hut, with certain minor qualifications, dl represent the same 
grade of economic organisation and the dominance of the commercial 
over the iiulttstrial factor. Tills dominance is not confined tu the textile 
industry; it is noticeable, though not nt so mrlv a date, in mining and 
metallurgy In the English lead and tin mining of the fourteenth 
century, far example, the getting of the ore was in the hands of small 
men; but these small men were often dependent on advances from the 
merchants; and the merchant* came into direct contact with the actual 
work of production by their rout ml of the business of smelting. In the 
great mining industries of the German lands the situation U complicated 
by the special and changing relnt ions Ijet ween the various governing powers 
and mining enterprise, especially in the silver mines of Styria and the 
Harz. During the earlier centuries, iri many cases, work had been carried 
on under the direct superintendence of a lords agents, by more or less 
servile labour. From the twelfth century onwards these servile labourers 
are succeeded—though no one generalisation will cover all the facts— 
by group of free working miners. But differentiation sets in among 
members of the groups almost from the start: the more successful co¬ 
partners employ day-labourers j their claims can be worked in their 
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absence; \vhi're heavy expenditure on the working becomes necessary 
only they, or if they fail, the lord of the mine, can make the necessary 
advances. As time goes on many of these richer shareholder! are 
otherwise Occupied; they direct smelting operations, are mmters, money- 
changer^ merchants. Yet they control the mines, though working miners 
may still share with them; for in hardly any case was a complete sepa¬ 
ration between “capital" and ^labour" brought about. The nearest 
approach to it occurred where the lord of the mine, by making the 
necessary advances himself hail exchanged his primitive political ami 
proprietary control of the miners for a control that was more purely 
economic. Like the Duke of Cornwall at Loatwithiel* he become a kind 
of industrial capitalist 1 . 

The basinet undertaker in the various industries which have been 
discussed—and in lhe discussion attention has been concentrated on 
the thirteenth mid fourteenth centuries—may fairly lie described as a 
capitalist. But if, in modern terminology, his circulating capital was 
relatively large, the fixed capital of the industry—tools, appliances* 
buildings—belonged for the mod part, at any rate in the textile in¬ 
dustries* to those who took work from him; and they had no greater 
supply of these things lluin had the ordinary self-dependent craftsman. 
Once more the nearest approach to modem conditions is to be found in 
Italy. The Florentine Lanniuolo had a large warehouse {^fundacoX with 
a staff of bookkeepers and clerks, and acL-ommodation for workpeople 
who washed, sorted, and prujwvred the wool for the spinners* or inspected 
the yarn and cloth m they were brought in at the various stage* of the 
manufacture, He had much capital u fixed^ in the looms which his 
weavers hired from him. The clothiers of Northern Europe must also 
have hud warehouse: accomnuxintion r There are records or suggestions 
that some of them owned looms, dyehouaes, or trni^hing shops. But, on 
the whole, their fixed capital would seem to have been less; nor were 
they united into corpora lions with capitalistic activities like the Arte 
della Lana, 

Generally speaking, there was little in the plant or machinery requisite 
for medieval industry to encourage large scale operations of the familiar 
modern type. There was abundant use of ** power** 1 but rarely on a large 
scale. The water-mill For grinding corn, which spread over Europe—how* 
iiu one knows—between the fourth century and the consolidation of the 
new peoples, was a decisive innovation. Medieval society in the West 
would lie hardly recognisable to the modem student without the mill and 
the miller. Water-power was subsequently adopted for other industries; 
but its technique hardly varied. From the twelfth century comes evi¬ 
dence of its me in Italy for fulling, at a time when the lit!let of 
Northern Europe was ^lill a “walker** who stamped the cloth till it 
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thickened and felted, Later the fulling mall spread into the north, being 
manorialised Uko the com milk Water-power whs used during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in metallurgy, for driving fumace- 
helluw^ tilt-hammer^ and even wire-mi 11* 1 ; for grinding operations other 
than corn-milling; and far saving. Butp until the fifteenthi century, iron 
mid steel were produced by very primitive methods and in very small 
establishments. The high blast-furnace and cast iron were unknown. 
The smelting forge (AngUce* bluomery) in which the roughly prepared 
ore was worked into “blooms” of metal, and the smithy which turned out 
rods or slioe% were both so small as to be easily moveable—the fahrime 
errant^* of the Forest of Deem in the thirteenth century. Steel was made 
in tiny quantities, and in few places, in equally small “catalog forges. 
Die nearest medieval approach to a modem pow er-equipped factory is 
a water-mill fur silk-thro wing, said to have been erected at Bologna in 
1891 * whose machines could “do the work of four thousand spinneret 
Others of the same type were subset]iiently erected by the commune and 
rented uut to manufaetuiers. As the reputed designer of this medieval! 
factory w m a man from Lucca, it is possible that the capitalistic silk 
industry of that town was familiar with such labour-saving devices at an 
earlier date. The wind-mill spread slowly from about the time (ILK)), 
when, at Bury St Edmunds, flrrbcTtus dccanun lerzuvii molcndmum ud 
ventuft i sttper Haitbertlun- hut it remained very rough and imperfect. 

There can he Little doubt that the nearest approach to umdem con¬ 
ditions was to be found, neither in the textile industries, nor in mining, 
nor in metallurgy: but in the shipyards of the seafaring nations, especi¬ 
ally those of Byzantium, Genoa, and Venice, In the ninth century large 
ships began to be built at Venice on Byzantine models. By the close 
of the eleventh century Byzantium was outstripped 4 and early in the 
twelfth, Ordukfo Falter being Doge, the national shipyard was organised. 
The scale of operations mid the rapidity of work at Venire are suggested 
by the contract made by the republic with the Emperor Ismc Angelos 
in 1to prepare a fleet of front 40 to 100 galleys within six months; 
Imt tills is doubtful evidence and does not necessarily apply to the 
government yard alone. From the time when Dante compared the 
pitch ofMalebolge with that which boiled all winter in the Arsenal, iu- 
fonnatiuu becomes more specific. A detailed account of the operations 
in the fourteenth century shews that, apart from repairs* 40 galleys 
could be built in the year, and that the whole body of workpeople 
connected with the Arsenal may have been numbered in thousands. 

Even in the middle of the twelfth century Genoa was able to send out 
a fleet of 68 galleys and 168 other ships against the Moors of Spun. 
Duringi her grrnt days in the thirteenth century the orders of the govern- 
menl for galleys suggest a very highly organised ship-building industry, 

1 The windmill however in fint limni of, a* a wocnli'rfu! mamriiitua. in the lute 
fifteenth century at Nuremberg* 
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probably superior to that of contemporary Venice. In 121F7 the govern¬ 
ment orders 20 galleye to be built at home mid 2 abroad; in 1242 the 
onier is for 40, nnd in 1282 for no less tliu.ii 50 galleys. From the flinty 
records of navies elsewhere, its for instance In England or in Naples* it 
may be concluded that government ship-build mg in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century* backed as it wavs bv the whole financial power of the 
State, involved everywhere a great outlay of capital and a considerable 
organisation of hljcur^ though only the sustained ami well-considered 
naval policy of Venice could produce a continuous government industry 
at alt comparable with the -shipbuilding industries of the modem world. 

Like the building of ships* the building of castles* palaces, churches, 
and monasteries was largely dependent oil the resources of the State, or 
on those af corporations no less durable mstf not always less wealthy. The 
scale of building operations in the Middle Ages was certainly not small. 
Unfortunately the organisation of medieval building is one of the most 
obscure sections of economic history. For the Centuries from which no 
OjCKumeEitary evidence survives we are occasionally told, and can generally 
assume, that there was some amount of compulsory service in all the 
rougher w ork connected with building. The carrying dues, w hich peasants 
so general!y owed, were available for this purpose; and for cattle-building 
in conquered districts the subject population might be drawn upon. 
Voluntary and unpaid labour on the fabric of churches and monasteries 
is also not Infrequently recorded. The slowness of the operations, in almost 
all religious mid in most civil buildings, put the industry as ft whole into 
a class distinct from that of the building of ships of war and of fortifica¬ 
tion** in which time might be an object. In cathedral and other records, 
from the thirteenth century onwards, the deliberate accumulation of 
materials and the leisurely process of constnietion can sometimes be 
traced. There can be no doubt that these instances are typical. Every 
large foundation had its permanent stall' of repairing masons and other 
craftsmen, who served as a nucleus round which migratory workers might 
be grouped when some great piece of building was undertaken. Owing 
to the slowness of the work* it would not as a rule be necessary to call in 
outsiders in very large numbers at any one time. Besides the ordinary 
working mason or carpenter* experts were often summoned from great 
distances. Such a man was Estkmie de BonmicU, mason, who went from 
Paris to 1 Jpsida in 12W7; or William of Hurle* master carpenter, who 
worked for Ed ward III at Westminster, Windsor, and the Tower, mid 
whose consulting fee put n strain on the resources of Ely; or the German 
masters* tu secure who*e act vice Gian Golcazzo Visconti sent letters and 
even embassies over the Alp, to such famous architectural centres as 
Strasbourg, Cologne, and Prague. Sometimes these expert* brought 
trained siihoidinates. Estienne de Bunn licit fowl a band of “compagnons* 
and “bnehelienL^ John of Gloucester and at least nix * 4 of his men 11 ' came 
to cast the India of Ely in 1541—2; Johann NiiXeinsperger of Gnaz bruiight 
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a start" of thirteen to help Into in a scries of difficult problems at Milan. 
Fora much earlier period, the add i at ion of architectural atyh.^ throughout 
Europe proves* or suggests, the influence of such experts: we know how 
eve ei in the seventh century Benedict Biseop brought foreign masons to 

Jarrow. 

Whether attention is fixed on the expert and his subordinate?! nr tm 
the humbler migratory artisan, the medieval building industry in its 
prime furnishes an important instance of true mobility of labour. In 
combating the undue stress sometimes hud upon the stagnant character 
of medieval life, care must be taken not to exaggerate the mobility w hich 
undoubtedly existed. Vet even when Crusade and pilgrimage, the 
wandering scholar and the international Churchman, are put on one aide 
together with all permanent migrations a great amount of economic 
movement of the modern kind can everywhere he discerned. The larger 
towns, created by this movement, continued to be fed from the emmtry 
or from other towns. BLirlaer lias shown how the majority of the people 
admitted as burghers at Frankfurt and Cologne, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries had been bom elsewhere; many came from the near 
neighbourhood, but many from distant towns and villages, Less exact 
English evidence points in the same direction* In a list of 59 master 
cordwaincis and in another of IS8 tailors oi York, from the latter part 
rif the fourteenth century, the great majority are named after Yorkshire 
towns and villages, from Bridlington to Skip ton. The lists include also 
a number of place-surnames from other counties, of which the most 
remote is that of liobert dc Bri&towe. That movement between town 
and town was common in England is further shewn by the wide- 
spread type of gild regulation providing for the admission of competent 
strangers. 

England never developed that systematised migration of journeymen 
which produced the U i&ur dp France w of the French compngmn and the 
compulsory Wunder}ahn r of the German Gnclk* This is 21 late medieval 
development in both countries, and cannot be traced with any certainty 
before the latter part of the fourteenth century. It is connected with the 
growing exclusiveness of the gilds, which called into existence joumey- 
men's associations to resist the tyranny of the masters in possession* and 
ibi contemporary with considerable migrations of German and Flemish 
laliour into Italy and England. But, whatever special causes may have 
come into operation during this later period, with which the present 
chapter ih not directly concerned, it is certain that compulsory wandering 
could hardly have developed had not the industrial life of am earlier age 
been fctjembly fain [liar with voluntary wandering. 

That the commercial classes were mobile needs no proof, and has l?con 
illustrated extensively in the foregoing pages. The records of every fair 
in Europe provide additional evidence. Nor need such evidence be taken 
ch. xrv* 
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from tin? great central lairs* from Troyes or Paris or Frankfort. Between 
1£7Q and LJS9 the visitors to the English fair of St Ives (Huntingdon) 
indud i- traders from G bent, Bruges* Don ui t Ypri-s, an* 1 Lille; fro m 
!>f. OffifT* C«n, /ic]cl Dinant; they include also Florentines, Scotsmen, 
German*, and Spaniards. 

A few strips of evidence, front different parts of Europe, Biggest that 
in the fourteenth century and perhaps earlier, even the pendant was not 
everywhere so completely immobilized as the conditions of medieval 
agriculture are often held to imply. The reference is nut to movenscuts 
from the country to the town, which wore very coni in on, nor Lo movement* 
of half-nomadic herdsmen, *urli as those who accompanied the wandering 
flocks of Spain nr the flocks which moved year by year from the Abrlizzi 
into Apulia, but to recurring migrations of agin cultural labourers. Wends 
travelled regularly from Lush tin and elsewhere t o help in the wood-harvests 
of Thuringia in the fourteenth century; and in the fifteenth Polish 
harvesters helped to get in the crops about Breslau, The descent of 
labourers from the Alp and the Apennines, to earn a living in the plains 
wjls probably ho new thing when it come* to light at the beginning of 
in tale rn times. This probability i* increased by the evidence of a clause 
in Edward Ill's Statute of Labourers, which provides for die continued 
movement of harvesters from the bill districts of England—Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire,, Lancashire* Craven, mid the Welsh and Scottish Marches— 
into the richer agricultural counties. For how lung these movements hitd 
existed is nut known; but n habit so well established os to secure prefe¬ 
rential treatment from legislator* whose object wu> to cheek u hat they 
regarded as improper migrations mil hardly have been of recent grow th. 



CHAPTER XV 

NORTHERN TOWNS AND THEIR COMMERCE, 

The Roman Empire, ns a whole, tiad, in all respects, constituted a 
Mt^itemmeaii unity. Even from the confines of the most distant province* 
there gravitated towards tins central sea not only civilisation* hut also 
politicrd and economic activity* All commerce Whs attracted thereto. 
He nee all the cities were more nr less affected by the Mediterranean, 
according to the share they took in general commerce, The Germanic 
invasion in the fifth century did nut t as is generally supposed, put an 
abrupt cud tu this traditional position. Only England—or to use the 
Ron urn term* Britain — after her occupation by the Anglo-Saxons, ceased 
to form part of this great union of the ancient world whereto she had 
been affiliated by the conquest of Caesar As to Gaul, neither the estab¬ 
lishment of the Visigoths and the Burgundians nor that of the Franks 
and the Alemonni, brought about a similar result. The situation remained 
unchanged when Clovis and his successors united the whole of Gaul tinder 
one ruler. Throughout the Merovingian period, her civilisation remained 
mttcli more Rom an than is usually admitted. The disturbance and deso¬ 
lation from which she suffered at the hands of the barbarians did not 
succeed in erasing the principal characteristic* of the state of affairs intro¬ 
duced by the Empire. It wm not only the Catholic organisation which 
survived the invasions; a similar position may be found in many branches 
of the civil administration. Here it will be enough to note that the 
financial system and the monetary system, of the Merovingians were 
evidently mere survivals of Rome. And it is even more striking tu observe 
that all the existing commerce was -earned on through the Mediterranean 
ports. Until the middle of the eighth cejitmy, Marseilles continued to 
maintain active maritime rek Lions with Syria,Egypt, and Constantinople. 
The goods landed on her quays were exported even to the extreme north 
of Gant In many cities oriental merchants were to be found side by side 
with native trailers, Urban life still continued active. It may be said 
without exaggeration that there .still existed not only a munirijud organi¬ 
sation but a municipal population. 

This survival of Roman and Mediterranean civilisation, which! in Mero¬ 
vingian Gaul, hud not been interrupted by the Germany was destroyed 
by Islam. From the day when the irresistible expansion of the Muslims 
subjugated all the regions bordering on the Mediterranean basin from 
Lebanon to the Pyrenees* from the day when they established themselves 
in the Balearic Iriaisdn, Malta, and Sicily t Western Europe wu cat off 
from Eastern Europe, and the Mediterranean no longer remained a great 
commercial artery but became a banter; while the links which still bound 
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Gaul to the unity of culture and the economic unity uf the Roman world 
were severed* This great event reached it& full development in the 
middle of the eighth century, Le. at the time when by Hie usurpation 
of Pepin the Short (751) the Merovingian dynasty was replaced by that 
of the Carolingians. Ami it hi obvious that what then occurred was not 
merely a political revolution, or rather* that the political revolution «as 
^^mpdhi^l bv a profound social and economic cliangc, 

When, by the Muslim invasion* the Frankish kingdom found itself 
debarred from access to that Mediterranean Sen by which it had hitherto 
communicated w ith the outer world, it was faced by entirely new conditions 
of life. It henceforth ceased to gravitate towards the South. 1 luring the 
Merovingian period, the wealthiest mid busiest districts were to Im? found 
south of the Loire, and particularly round Marseille*. The* now found 
themselves becoming depopulated and impoverished. When maritime 
trade disappeared* all the activity which it bad entailed vanished likewise. 
The class of professional merchants which il liad supported irezised to exist. 
Under the Carolingimis, there began it historical period during which, in 
marked contrast to the previous period, society was based essentially on 
rural economy. The most characteristic feature of this economy is the 
self-supporting estate* the products of which, instead of being intended 
for the markets* were used only for the consumption of the owner and the 
men living on his land. An estate of this kind formed a little rinsed world* 
which required no outlets* The population nourished therein w&e attached 
to the soil: serfdom became a normal condition; personal liberty w^is only 
retained when it was to the advantage of the great landowner*. A* a 
general rule* the population consisted only of peasants* and these peasants 
were so essentially a cUos uf serfs that the word used to describe their 
profession (rvjrticm) became synonymous with the word which described 
their legal status (lE?m). 

Amidst a civilisation such a* thin^ it is idle to seek any vestiges of urban 
life. The “cities* of Merovingian Gaul were still more or lets trailing 
resort^ and it is only necessary to read Gregurj r oi' Tours to realise that 
trade contributed largely to the support of tlie municipal population. 
There was no tiling of this left m the Carolingian period. In documents 
we still find the words ciriftr-?* urbs^ miiniripium f nppuhtm y but the localities 
to which they are applied were no longer anything like a city* They w ere 
mere fortified enclosures, protecting either the cathedra] church of a 
diocese* or a monastery. Moreover* in most cases* these enclosures were 
only old Human walls constructed in the third century to nitbiti tlie 
population some protection against barbaric invasions* Wherever in the 
Merovingian period a city hud existed* there was still one to lie found iu 
the Uurolingmu pedock and at first sight it seems as though notlhyg hurl 
changed. But appearances are deceptive* That which had formerly lx.cn 
the distinctive mark of the “city*’ hod disappeared. Merchants were no 
longer to be found there* and the city was no longer the trading result 
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and economic centre of the surrounding country* Its inhabitants did not 
present any municipal character. They consisted of prints, clerics* mid 
monk* attached to the service of the churches or abbeys round which were 
grouped the most indispensable servants and artisans. A small market 
was held once a week to which the pcj&oaiitft of the surrounding districts 
came to sell small quantities of the common articles of consumption* and 
where occasioEiallv a wandering pedlar appeared. Commerce and industry 
played no part therein and did not contribute to the livelihood of any one 
as a regular profession* The Ouxjlingian “dlies^ therefore appear to the 
historian as the headquarter of eoclesiastiesd circumscriptions in a purely 
rural country. The bishop or ablmt therein established maintained the 
clergv and the servant* suirouEiding bim on the product of the estates 
which he possessed elsewhere, which product was brought to the city at 
fixed periods by his serfs, intend of bring a centre of municipal life, it 
was therefore really only the centre of a large estate* or* if it included 
Heveral churches, the centre of several great estates. The population living 
within the shelter of its walls differed neither lit its manner of life nor in 
its social and legal conditions from those living in the country. A town 
of tiie Carolmgmti period was thus merely a concourse of people collected 
within walls. It ts, .not surprising that in current language it become 
increasingly common to describe such tow us by words which meant 
fortress—whether of Katin derivation such as caitrum and castetkmi ur of 
German origin such us burgta. 

There wils an extraordinary increase in the number of these “ca&ties’'’ 
and bourg .t riuring the period of political disintegration and foreign 
invasion which begun at the middle of the ninth century. In order to repel 
the invasions of the Normans in the west* those of the Saracen* in the south* 
and those of the Slavs in the cast, it wjls necessary everywhere to build 
strongholds, whitlier the peasants could betake themseivcii in case of alarm. 
The feudal princes, w ho seized the opportunity offered by the increasing 
weakness of the rural power to usurp sovereign rights m l heir domains, 
and on whom devolved henceforward the protection of the population* 
were particularly active in founding these walk'd enclosures After the 
Danish invasions in England, the Anglo-Saxon kings did the same. All 
Western Europe became covered with a mushroom growth of bourg* 
sui table for military purposes. In each of these was established a permanent 
garrison of knights and the surrounding population was obliged 

to work at the construction and maintenance of nnnparts behind which 
they took refuge in Limes of peril Similar precautions were natural ly taken 
in the old ^cities*" During the period of insecurity and anarchy which 
overwhelmed Eura|>c from about Hob until HKK) it was an urgent necessity 
that men should be able to count on a place of refuge in vase of need. 
The social utility of the buurg* is clearly seen in all the history of the 
period, rite part they played may be compared to that played by the forts 
and blockhouses built by the white population uf America in tile seven- 
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teentli and eighteenth centuries along the Indian frontiers, The security 
they afforded naturally erased them tu become not merely ddeiusive centres 
for the surrounding country, but also centres of government. The rulers 
took up their residence there, and tmuspurted thither the storehouses and 
bams wherein was accumulated the produce «F their estates; they built 
churches there and assembled there the courts ofjustice of their territories; 
they appointed officials ( ca*te&tm y praepottUU noUirii) to whom Here en¬ 
trusted the eommaod of the local garrison, tile presidency of the law-courts 
the execution of sentences, and the levying of the various lines and taxes 
which pertained to the local ruler, tu short, it may be said that in ail 
parts the function of the hnurg* was, like strong armour, lo protect 
against attacks from without the essential organs not only of the religious 
but also of the economic and administrative life of the period. Like the 
* + cities,"* they display no tracts of urban characteristics. Their population 
of knights, clergy, officials of the demesne, legal functionaries 
attached to their service, lived on the produce of the soil* or cm contri¬ 
butions levied from the external population; they produced nothing them- 
selves, and, from on economic point of view, must he regarded merely as 
consumers. Moreover they possessed nothing which could be regarded 
autonomy or self-government The fjonrg which contained them was not 
the object uf their activities; it did not exist for itself, but for the sur- 
rounding district. It constituted a kind of centre fur the load population, 
who came to it, but who did not live therein. Tile peasant* who brought 
thither the harvest of their lords, the .irt&i ni who came there to try eases, 
did not reside within its walls. They came from the surrounding country 
and they returned thither after they had fulfilled tlieir inksiun, ikj much 
so that the bourg appears to us only a place of tmu-sit, provided with a 
certain number of warders stationed therein. 

Nevertheless, though the cities and bourgs of the ninth and tenth 
centuries cannot be regarded as centres of urban life, they possessed on 
essential importance in the history of the towns. It was these, in fact, 
which established the sites of the towns of later days; which thu* lined the 
localities for the commercial and industrial groups which were the ancestors 
of the bourgeoisies; and to these spots they almost always gave the 
names which they still Jicar* 

Wo suEd above that Carolingian society wils essentially liased on rural 
economy. Land formed the only recognised source of wealth, agriculture 
the only permanent and general form of work. We must not, however, 
deny tlmt they had some form of trade: The organisation of the estate 
or domain, so characteristic of this period, inevitably involved a certain 
amount of commercial activity. For the large do minus wore nearly jdways 
composes] of estate*, some of which were a cnnuderabk distance away 
from the principal centre, and it was therefore necessary lluit their 
luu vests should be transported thither, sometimes from afar. Moreover, 
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certain diuretics were so overwhelmed with by the piety of kings or 
nobles that their income by far exceeded their needs, and they were con- 
sei|uent.lv obliged to dispose of the surplus. Finally, the small markets of 
the cities or hourg.K gave rise to business transactions which, although 
doubtless of little ini|iortnnco» were regular, There wna therefore some 
trade. What was lacking, and what hud disappeared, was the class of 
merchant* bv profess on, *,r, men whose occupation was to buy and sell. 
The maratortiii or Ttfgnt'itikm^ referral to in eon tempo mry texts were 
not strictly speaking merchants, \mt only occasional buyers and sellers. 
The term was applied to servants employed by the abbey* to dispose 
externally of the excess or their produce; to the adventurer* who followed 
the armies, or who carried on a dubious traffic in arms and slaves nil the 
Slav frontier. Eu the ninth century the only individuals exhibiting the 
distinctive features of merchants w ere the Jews and the Italians w ho seem 
at that time to have devoted themselves, under conditions about which 
little is known, to the hawking of spices and oriental textiles which they 
transported, no doubt with much difficulty, from Venice across the Alpine 
parses. All this maintained a certain amount of commercial activity, 
especially by bonis on the navigable rivers during Ihe summer. And even 
this lmns[iort by boat doc* not see in to have been at all vigorously 
carried on except in Northern Gauh We first hear of the Frisians (in 
whose country were linked together the course* of the Rhine* the Meuse, 
and the Scheldt) as really enterprising boatmen in the reign* of 
Charlemagne and his immediate successors. It was because the cloth woven 
in Flanders was tram[K>rted by them that in contemporary documents it 
i* referral to as pallia Jremmca, And it may la* presumed with much 
probability that, during the reigns of Charlemagne and Louis the Idioms, 
the Frisian boatmen bad established busy settlement* at Mayence, 
Maestricht, and Valenciennes. Tbey probably also frequented tlie ports of 
Dnrestad (on the lower Rhine) and Quentovic (near Staples), by which 
the northern part of the Carolingian Empire kept up some intercourse 
with England aud the Scandinavian regions. 

Towards the middle of the ninth century the Norman invasions inter¬ 
rupted the growth of this commercial movement. The rivers on which 
this trade had been plied were now for about fifty years used by the 
invaders as routes along which to penetrate the interior and to remove 
their booty. When tranquillity was restored, there had been such great 
changes in Western society that it was impossible for trade to resume its 
former conditions. Monarchical power, which had l>eeii established on 
too slight foundations had crumbled. Under cover of the general 
anarchy, the more powerful officials of tlie Crown had succeeded in 
usurping sovereign rights in their territories. The old administrative 
counties had everywhere Ix^eii superseded by principalities which were 
independent of their suzerain except far the simplest bonds of feudal 
vosgalship* These nobles had ltd the resistance against, the Northmen 
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with great energy, and the servire.s they hiid thus rendered to the popuM- 
tir>n hivrl still further increased the authority they \w\ usurped. 

In all parts they had constructed new r4.mngholdrt ( cartru . ni.firlla,burgt% 
alike to repel the invaders and to afford a refuge to the people on their 
lands, They had made these stronghold* the economic centres of their 
domain^! and had placed therein garrisons of knights and stewards 
(ctuteUani)^ to whom were entrusted both the defence of the fortress and 
the business of administering the government and justice of thesnrroimding 
district. The different forms assumed by this organisation in different 
countries cannot conceal the fnct that everywhere they possessed the same 
essential clnirarteristics. This similarity is obvious not only hi Continental 
Knrope but also in England. The boroughs (twrA-O of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kingdoms undoubtedly appertain to the same type els the howgs uf the 
territorial principalities which had arisen from the dismemberment of the 
Carolingian Empire* 

The Northmen s invasions had not resulted merely in the accumulation 
of ruins. The Vikings were pirates whotie chief aim was to enrich them- 
Halves. Their booty enabled them to carry mt a kind of barbiric trade 
on all the coasts of the North Sen and lhe Baltic, After the dose of the 
ninth century* the settlements established by the Swedes in Russia along 
the Dvina and Dnieper reaped extraordinary profits from this trade. By 
this means they actually came into contact with the Byzantine and Muslim 
lands in the basin uf the Black Sea. Henceforward the Scandinavians 
abandoned the career of pi Huge by which they had at first terrorised, the 
whole of Europe during the ninth and part of the tenth century; 
they now appeared specially addicted to maritime and commercial life. 
It was owing to them that, by way of Russia, Norlheni Europe regained 
contact with the much more highly developed civilisation of the Byzantine 
Empire and the Caliphate of Baghdad. 

Almost at the same time it was restored by another route* In spite of 
the Muslim invasion, Venice, at the head of the Adriatic, hail never 
ceased to maintain an increasingly active track with the sea-lirairds of 
the Greek Empire and with Constantinople. Her enterprising genius had 
not even hesitated to open early relations with tile Muslim ports on the 
Mediterranean, with results profitable enough to stiHe religious scruples. 
In the tenth century' Venice was already a great ]mrt whose activities 
became extended to its I lull an hinterland* sewn arousing there a new 
economic life. At the beginning of the eleventh century! Genoa and Bisa 
begun to shew signs of their future greatness and, after bitter struggles 
with the Saracenic fleets succeeded in reopening for themselves that *ea 
winch had been closed by tin? great Muslim invasion uf the eighth century. 

Thus on the one side by the action of the Scandinavians, on tl^ other 
by that of the Venetians two trading centred revived at the two ends uf 
Europe. It would be too Fur removed from our subject to shew the wide 
extent of both influences on the interior of the Con linen L We mmt be 
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content to state as a self-evident fuel* although debt]I s ore too often 
lacking that* under this inHuenas eciinomiL' life quickly revived in all 
parts of the coast and thence spread increasingly towards the interior by 
means of river-valleys, the natural mates winch the conformation of the 
land imposed, until the day when, about the beginning of the twelfth 
century, the Northern fcmflie and that of the South brought about mutu¬ 
ally a real economic revival which gradually affected all Western Europe, 

We must here only consider one of these centres of economic renais¬ 
sance, that of the North. The earliest symptoms of the influence it 
exercised liccamc apparent in the course of the tenth century. At this 
time then? appeared significant manifestations of commercial activity 
along the same rivers which had been navigated by Frisian boatmen in 
the time of Charlemagne* Navigation revived on Hie Rhine, Meuse, and 
Scheldt. On the const Bruges,, which at that time communicated with 
the open sea by the gulf of Zwin* soon surpassed in activity Queiitovic 
and Donated, which had on ti l then been preeminent* It became a centre 
of attraction fur Flanders and Northern France, m farther west Rouen 
was to the hasm of the Seine, or eastward Cologne tu that of Hie Rhine. 
Moreover> about the year 1OO0 T many other place* sprang up elsewhere 
as more or less important centres of transit, Wo may mention Fari-% 
Verdun, Hujr, Liege, Ghent, St Omer, Cambrei, Valenciennes* and this 
catalogue i* significant, for it is noteworthy that it includes only places 
connected by natural channels with the sea. 

The essential feature of trade at this period is its wandering character 
The merchants devoted to it wore travelling merchants, collecting in 
parties and tmveiling either by boat or by nmd to transport wheat, wine T 
wool, or cloth to distant place*. The spectacle they presented was 
mtdatfa nttrtmfo, very similar to that offered by caravans in Asia at the 
present day. Everything suggest* this comparison: the length mid 
danger of the journeys, the discipline and mutual help required from 
every' member of the party, the community necessitated in buying and 
selling, the combination of all participants enabling them, in spite of the 
small amount of individual capita^ to carry out wholesale transactions, 
'Hus combination * indispensable to travelling commerce* is referred to in 
contemporary texts by names whose variety is of little importance: gil d* 
hwitti tvm# T or coftjrrrw. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries these merchants appear to ns 
as undoubtedly forming a class of professional merchants. To them trade 
was not an adventitious and occasional occupation* but a habitual, regu¬ 
lar, and normal one. With them, that da*# of individual whose livelihood 
came, not from Hie possesion or cultivation of laud* hut from barter and 
sale, tlyi class which had disappeared since the close of the Merovingian 
period, now resumed it* place in modern society. 

Whence came these merchants? In the absence of any definite evidence, 
we are obliged to resort to hypothesis in answering this question* Probably 
gh, w* 
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we must 2 i>v(iiiit that the first were bold and intelligent adventurers, 
sprung from that unhappy class of society which, having no land, wqa 
compelled to live from hand to mouth by bodily labour, hiring themselves 
out at harvest-time or engaging as mercenary soldiers. In other words* 
it seems highly probable that the mmWor*\t of the earlier Middle Ages 
were at drawn from filiating elements of agricultural life which the 
texts call jmuj&mT. The recrudescence of commercial activity afforded to 
many of them an opportunity of employment and of amassing a fortune. 
Then their example attracted a large nundier of young men. The increase 
in population attested ill the tenth century must eilnc?- have tended to 
swell their numbers by diverting thereto the unemployed surplus of tlve 
rural population. 

This point of view necessarily implies that the merchant class in the 
Middle Ages started without capital. And there h no objection to this. 
Credit undoubtedly played a great part in the beginning of commerce. 
Many merchants certainly transported goods which did not belong to 
them. The proceeds of the sole were divided between them and the 
owner. And there is no doubt tliat profits were often considerable. The 
tfcamty of goods kept prices at a high level. The chief cause of commercial 
profits wan above all the frequency of fainim?, and we know that con tem¬ 
porary merchants were skilful in taking advantage of these. An easy way 
to fortune was found by transporting a few sacks of corn to those district* 
threatened by famine. 

Every kind of trade necessarily implies the existence of certain points 
of concentration, which are detcriiiinedby the configuration or contours 
of the land, inasmuch as they correspond to the necessities of the social 
organisation and the development of means of communication. The ends 
of gulfs, the mouths of rivers, the confluence between two rivers the spot 
at which a stream ceases to be navigable, are places designed by nature 
for halting-places in transit. But in the society of the early Middle Ages, 
it was moreover necessary that the merchants should find at these places 
at least a minimum of settlement and a minimum of security. Therefore 
we cun easily imagine that they must at once have been attracted by the 
cities and hnurgs whose geographical positions were particularly favourable 
to the exercise of their profession. They betook themselves to the old 
Roman cities, or to the fortresses of later date which were situated on 
the natural commercial lines of communication. Those which were too 
far oft| even if like Thcmiuiunc they were the seat of a bishop, or like 
Stavelot and C-luny tliat of celebrated nionasteries, did not exercise on 
them the slightest attraction. They only repaired to those places where 
they found alike convenience of transit, the social protection of esitahlished 
authority, and the material protection of solid walls. These Iqjpilitie* 
were not very numerous and the list was soon exhausted. It is certainly 
a mistake to believe tliat the early centre* of municipal life were widely 
spread throughout Western Europe. During the tenth and eleventh 
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centuries it k dearly obvious that they were alt included in the region 
between the It!line and the Seine. Even within this region* there were 
none to be found beyond the point where the rivers cease to be mvigahle. 
There were none on the Meuse above Verdun, on the Scheldt beyond 
Catnbrai. The centre and east of France, as also the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, did not include any. It was especially in Flanders and 
the hinterland of its rivers that they abounded, and this fact is enough 
to prove the inti mate relation which existed between the recrudescence of 
commercial life and the origin of towns. 

The establishment of merchants in cities and fxiurgA came to pass under 
conditions whose details are unknown to us. It may be assumed that at 
first they settled within the walls. Bid almost always the small extent of 
the enclosure did not leave enough room at their dispersal mid they were 
obliged to settle mi bide the wail*. There *pmng up consequently outside 
the ixmrg an exterior txmrg, L f. a faubourg (Jhrkhurgu^ mburbium). 
From documents of the tenth century* we learn of the existence nf Jan- 
hourg* of this kind at many places, Verdun* Dinont, Huy, Liege, Bruges, 

I jfum, St timer, etc. 

In the Netherlands, and especially in Flanders, we find a particularly 
characteristic expression to describe them—that of partm, borrowed from 
Low [ .utiii, where it w m applied to a warehouse or wharf, and it retained 
that meaning during the Merovingian and Carolingian period*. Its appli¬ 
cation to thujaubourg* of the eleventh century therefore definitely proves 
the character of the hitter. It shews with perfect clearness tluit they were 
permanent commerrial centres and it would be enough to refute the opinion 
which attaches the origin of towns to fairs and markets. Markets and 
fair* in reality only occurred on certain days in certain places. They 
were the peri odieal nice ti iig- plaits of merchants Moreover we rind markets 
and even fairs in places which never became towns. This was the case for 
instance in Flanders* where Thnurnut and Mesrines were the homes of 
very r ancient and ray important fairs* but nevertheless they remained 
mere villages throughout the Middle Age*. The porta j, on the other 
hand. was a business centre* established tis a place of residence, a permanent 
collection of merchants, and merchandise. In every' place where it is found 
it implies the existence of a population living by the exercise of commerce, 
i.e. a population which already presented the essential feature* of an 
urban population. And this is so tnie that* in Anglo-Saxon England, the 
word portus frequently ap|sears in the glosses of the tenth century as a 
synonym for civile 

It follows from what has been mid that the origin of medieval towns 
can be attributed to a combination of two elements differing in their age 
ami in their nature. The first and older was the iourg (borough), con¬ 
sisting of a fortified enclosure dating either from the Roman or from the 
feudal period, and inhabited by a population of clergy, knights, and 
c. am. n. vflk* VI* eti, sev* - XI 
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serfs, living on the produce of the land. The second and more recent van 
the faubourg or port * arising from the cohesion of a population of indi¬ 
viduals devoted to trade. Between these two elements there were many 
contrasts, which must be recognised if we wish to understand how the 
former became subordinated to the latter. 

We must at once observe that the bourg did not develop* In reality 
the necessities which it served remained stationary: there was no need to 
increase the garrison of knights, nor the number of clergy serving its 
church. Established for the defensive and administrative needs of a 
purely agricultural population, to the bourg naturally w m communicated 
the same stationary character* 

The faubourgs on the other band, was constantly growing. As com¬ 
mercial activity increased in intensity, so newcomers were attracted to 
the settlement in ever-increasing numbers. We are thus concerned with 
a colony in course of continual development. And the more the import¬ 
ance of the settlement became evident, the greater became its attraction 
to the surrounding districts. There are many indications to prove that 
the suburban population was much larger in the eleventh century than 
it kid been in the tenth, and ft continued to increase until towards the 
end of the thirteenth During the twelfth in many lucidities it had 
already surrounded the bourg to such an extent that the latter had, so 
to speak, shrunk into merely a central quarter. 

The contrast between the bourg and faubourg is not lias striking if we 
consider the legal condition of their inhabitants. Eri the bourg only the 
clergy and the knights were free; the servants round them were in the 
position of serfs. On the other liand, the merchant and other immigrants 
to the^wAo^r^alike participated in freedom. No doubt their freedom was 
not original, for all, or almost all, uf them were undoubtedly deluded 
from peasant serfk But who knew the secret of their birth? They were 
strangers from afar; no one knew their origin, and ns medieval law did 
nut presume servitude, they were perforce treated as freemen, since it was 
impossible to prove them otherwise. They had thus been practically 
enfranchised by the kind of life they led. Even if they had not been 
bom free, they had deserted their native soil, uprooted "themselves, and 
broken all links w ith the laud and with the lord to whom they belonged. 
They were therefore subject neither to the personal duties nor to the 
private jurisdiction which resulted from the property of men in men* 
They had no need to demand freedom, nor to fight for it. They enjoyed 
it naturally as a consequence of their position m foreigners. 

But the liberty accorded to them only affected their persons. It did 
not involve any right to self-government, nor the enjoyment of any 
peculiar jurisdiction nor special law. And this inevitably Jed to^a series 
of conflicts* 

For the organisation of the bourgs was evidently ill-adapted to the 
needs of the merchants* It only met the requirements of a rural and 
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feudal society, whose administrative and military centres they were. The 
law exercised therein had been formulated for an agricultural population 
subject to n scignortal government of a patriarchal and authoritative 
character. liberty of laud-tenure was as restricted as personal liberty. 
All kinds of charges weighed as heavily on the land as they did on the 
individual. inheritance!, and the tnuisniission of hind-tenures 

were subject to hereditary taxes and levies either in money or in kind* 
ITic political ad ministration likewise bore the diameter of direct ex¬ 
ploitation of man. Taxation properly so-called was unknown. It operated 
only in the form of levies, or “exactions/ on the various manifestation!! 
of the primitive economy of the locality. We need only recall the feudal 
dues on hakchoures, breweries, and mills, the tithes and a ctmmper£& on 
the harvest^ and especially the tonticu {ttlonchri^y which confiscated for 
the use of the lord or territorial ruler part of all merchandise transported 
by land or water. Finally, it must be added that legal procedure remained 
faithful to a strict formalism, and that oaths, ordeals, and duels were 
still regarded iw the only means of trial. 

It can easily be understood how such ft state of things must even from 
the loginning have irritated the merchant* who came to settle in its 
midst. The greater the difference between the life they led and that 
hitherto in use, the more they suffered. There was the greatest pissible 
contrast between them and the society in which they liad to find a place. 
The latter was 1 wised entirely on the ownership and possession of land, 
and had no regard for personal property which they represented. It was 
adapted to a sedentary imputation, and they were mobile, to a servile 
population and they were free. Numerous difficulties arose owing to this 
opposition between past and present. The merchants could not tolerate 
the brutal methods whereby the ft ndku was levied, nor the delays and 
uncertainties of legal procedure, nor the countless obstacles which old 
custom offered to all the manifestations of their activities. They de¬ 
manded s not as a natural righl but as a primary need of their profession, 
the suppression of all the burdens which had hitherto weighed unnoticed 
on an economic life much simpler than their own. they churned the 
enfranchisement of the land on which they had come to dwell, and on 
which they had built houses, thus investing it w r ith a value hitherto 
unknown. Being mostly unmarried and obliged to marry girls belonging 
to serf families, they required for their wires and children the freedom 
which they themselves enjoyed. In short* it wus evident that, to enable 
them to exist and develop, the legal condition of society must bo altered 
to suit the economic conditions requisite for them. And it was impossible 
to arrive at this tronsforniation unless by granting to those who desired it 
that autonomy by which alone they could attain their aims* 

Moreover, this autonomy w r as at once attained by the merchant popu¬ 
lation of the faubmirgx to a certain extent. The social authorities in 
fact allowed them to supply their most essential neceUiitiein It does not 
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seem that they took any steps to regulate their settlement-*. It wits 
impossible for them to do m as they were devoid of any means or eom- 
pebence for this object. The merchant settlements of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries were therefore regulated by the initiative of the immi¬ 
grants. As no one troubled to help them they provided for themselves* 
and gradually created by spontaneous efforts the buildings iwotm»3* m& 
institutions which they found indispensable. 

The rapid growth of the commercial fuubourg$ involved the provision 
of certain public worts, it soon became necessary to build one or more 
churches constmet bridges* lay out wharves and, most important of all* 
erect a palisade or wall for protection against pillagers. At fird it 
seems that these work# were undertaken by private enterprise,, which is a 
very interesting fact Rich merchants generously expended their wealth 
in the interests of their fdlow-dtJwns, Such was probably a certain 
Lambert who built a parish church at St Oiner in 1045; such was cer¬ 
tainly Werimbrdd, who, a little later, redeemed the toll on one of tile 
gates at Comhrai and provided for the maintenance of a bridge, But public 
benefactor# could naturally only act hi restricted and exceptional circum¬ 
stances The real driving-force was, a# it has always been in all ages with 
social settlements in course of formation, the force of combination. 

We have already stated that the merchants on their journeys combined 
in corporations called gild#, houses, or confraternities. These corpora¬ 
tions were not dissolved on their return. They constituted permanent 
bodies binding their 44 brothers^ one to the other. In each locality these 
bodies, which included the leading merchants, very soon appear to have 
undertaken to supply the needs of the settlements. Without either official 
title or mandate, the members of each iocfd gild improvised for them¬ 
selves so to speak, a public authority. Their interests were at one with 
the interests of their Fellow-dtkensi, and they were given a free hand. 
In the eleventh century we find the gild of St timer financing the erection 
of a gUd'halk and devoting part of their income to the construction of 
defensive works round the town. In many other localities similar in¬ 
stances must have occurred, and the corporation of merchants seems to 
have acted as a semi-official municipal adnun hit ration, The title comity 
dt la katm^ which the treasurers of the city of Lille retained throughout 
the Middle Age% is enough to prove, in the absence of old documents, 
that there also the leadens of the voluntary nxKodatiori of merchants used 
the funds of their confraternity for the benefit of their fellow-citizens, 
la any case it must Ik? assumed that the rudiments of a financial organi¬ 
sation w ere elaborated as necessity arose in the port * and faubourg*. The 
construction of a wall round the settlement involved too heavy an ex¬ 
penditure not to have entailed taxing every one for whose ad van fagp it was 
undertaken. The first tas* properly iso-called, inlist have l>een for the erec¬ 
tion of tWjfrmitar* It is characteristic to find that at Liege up to the 
close of the Auden Regime the communal tax wan always called \heftrmU, 
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Thus, it may be affirmed that in the localities most in favour with 
merchant immigrants, the earliest features of a municipal orgndisfttion 
appeared at the middle of the eleventh century. The new term of 
bowffeoi$ dates from this very period. Wt find the earliest mention of 
it at St Omcr in 1048, then' a little later at Huy in 1066 {tmrgw#?*}. 
The ancestor of these bourgeois were undoubtedly merchants -such as 
we hare hitherto been discussing* Hut henceforth it was no lunger by 
their profession but by their residence that they are described. The new 
population, like the old one, had become fortified. The new bourg became 
amalgamated with the old one, and already at this date it was considered 
much more important than its ancestor* because the name of hurffitiJtes 
was reserved for its inhabitants* These buigbem uf the middle of the 
eleventh century were still very far from possessing a real municipal 
organisation. Much progress had still to be made Ixforc they could 
obtain complete realisation of their programme* and before the town was 
endowed with all essential attributes, and before the medieval burghm 
succeeded in establishing themselves as a privileged lego] class* 

When we consider the attitude of the rulers towards the infant Imur- 
gcoisies we find a phenomenon which* at first sight, h rather surprising. 
Ah a general rule* lay princes were inclined to regard them with favour* 
while they id most invariably encountered oj>en hostility from ecclesiastical 
superiors" This difference of attitude can, however* easily be explained. 
The lav rulers had nothing to fear from the liourgeoisie. On the runtncry 
it was to their advantage to favour and protect them . It was obvious that 
the more prosperous the bourgeoisie, the greater the advantage to the 
ruler. The development of trade by enriching the town must inevitably 
end in also enriching the ruler, as it afforded him the opportunity of 
levying substantial taxes* Moreover, the lay rulers had no fixed residence. 
They moved constantly from one place to another in their territory. 
Consequently they were not in permanent contact with the burghers and 
causes of offence were reduced to a minimum. 

But it was otherwise with the bishop, w ho perforce remained stationary 
in the cities in which* ever since the Homan period* the sees had been 
established* and who wished to preserve their authority intact. The 
interests of the Church* as well as their personal interest* made them 
regard the bourgeois claims with suspicion. It seemed to them With 
reason that urban autonomy must diminish their position and might at the « 
same time imperil the rights and revenues of the clergy. They were all the 
more suspicious because this autonomy was demanded by merchants. For 
the Church had an invincible objection to trade* It considered that trade 
endangered the salvation of souls* it amounted desire for gain as avarice* 
and in most commercial transactions it detected various forms of usury. 
The open hostility* which ever since the Carolingian period it had 
increasingly shewn to the practice of money-lending* was also extended 
cil x*h 
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id trading. In fact, the bishop had a social scheme and theory which 
necessarily made them defend the traditional order of things against the 
reformers who attacked it* 

It is therefore not surprising tn find that, during the latter Imlf of the 
eleventh century, there were insurrectional movements in episcopal dties, 
and that they were so numerous as to prove that they arose not from 
local causes but from some common factor. The earliest mentioned oc¬ 
curred at Cologne in 1074; two years later in 1076 one broke out at 
Cambrai. Hien about 1080 there followed a revolt at St Quentin, one at 
Beauvais in 109!)* une at Noyon in 31OS-1109, one at Amiens in 1113, 
one at I Jim] in 1115, There is no doubt that this tendency to re volt 
was fomented by the merchants, The important part they played is 
definitely proved at CambmS and Cologne; at Beauwis the insurrection 
movement was ted by lhe cloth-merchants. Hie subsequent insurrections 
at Noyon and Laon present a slightly different character. Here it seems 
that we are concerned with an agitation less obviously provoked by the 
merclmiit diiss, Serfs and even priests were involved in this rebellion. 
And there is nothing surprising in this. At every time of social unrest 
irritation i> contagious. The initiative taken by the most active and most 
directly interested class soon becomes communicated to all malcontents 
who, liad they not been roused* would probably not have acted. It there¬ 
fore remains true to say that the primary and deeper reason for the early 
municipal insurrections must be sought in the need for reforms which, as 
we hnve seen above, were inevitably demanded fay the merchant class. 

These insurrections were not mere riots roused by sudden passion and 
giving way to brutal cxcesses. On the contrary it is obvious that they 
aimed at a definite object and had been long prepared. The merchants 
who fomented them w ished to use them for the realisation of their desires. 
They were de term i lied tu shake off the old laws and i nonet ary exaction*, 
the weight of which became more onerous in proportion as they tliciii- 
selvcs increased in numbers and in wealth, and they aimed id seizing the 
government mid substituting their influence for tliat of the bishop. They 
collected round them all those who groaned under the system to which 
they objected themselves, and they bound themselves by mutual swam 
agreements* and, with this support at the decisive moment, they pro¬ 
claimed the comTiiune in a revolutionary manner. In fact* in all the above- 
mentioned towns, the triumphant burg hers established or attempted to 
m establish communes. 

What is the meaning of this celebrated word? The commune was* 
strictly speaking* the association of burghers, const it uteri by oath, who 
seized the municipal power and undertook to defend both corporate and 
individual liberty against all attacks. It was the result of a conjuration 
and it sometimes even bore the name of Conjuration. Its members were 
conjurors (comurtdiX and the same name iuratm or jure was adopted 
v the magistrates appointed at their head. It was thus essentially 
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revolt liminry, miil it never appeared except in town* wliere self-govenmient 
wus gained is the result of a keen struggle. For this reason it is charac¬ 
teristic of episcopal cities, and especijilly of episcopat cities in Northern 

France. , , , , 

its aim tos to replace sclgnorial law and jurisdiction by a law ana 
jurisdiction which it would exercise itself, it not only made innovations, 
by t it also unified. As soun as its success was achieved* all the inhabitants 
of the city not only hud a similar personal status, hut were subject io 
the saine courts and weir governed by the flame council* recruited from 
among its members. Thereby the city became a distinct judicial territory, 
alike ‘as regarded private and public law. It tlius formed what hnaoften 
Ik-ch called a “collective seignory," but it differed greatly from the feudal 
seigiiories in being a community with exceptional rights, in tact, a privi- 
leged territory. 

The revolutionary origin of the communes did not prevent them from 
attaining a legal existence. Although several were very soon crushed, 
many succeeded in obtaining from their overlord or from the king ft 
charter guaranteeing the organisation they had set up for themselves. 
During the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centunes this organi*ation 
become general A* the economic conditions of Europe changed under 
the influence of the reiinksance of trade, an everdnm^ng number of 
localities were moved to join in the new hie, and commercial centres 
became multiplied. The older ones communicated their activity to their 
neighbours; and the bourgt’oiHtist, which had at first collet tec l iti certain 
places particularly favoured by their position, soon spread in all directions- 
It became not only impossible but dangerous to oppose so general a 
movement* The opposition originally offered to it had no lunger either 
any reason or any chance of success. It was better to accept the inevitable 
and to recognise a state of affairs which seemed quite natural in the 
society now in course of evolution. Princes and overlords now lightly 
conceded what had at first been wrung from them, Churteis of communes, 
hosed on those which had been conceded after the insurrection in the 
eleventh century, were freely granted to many towns during the following 
century- 

Besides the towns which established sworn communes, there were very 
many others which did not resort to this insurrectionary proceeding- As 
we have said, the lay rulers had not the same mesons as the ecclesiastical 
for resisting the attempts of the early burghers to attain autonomy. 
They were usually much more conciliator)' in their methods. 1 he county 
of I^andero, which was particularly remarkable for the number and activity 
of its towns, offered a characteristic example in this matter, from the 
liegimpng of the twelfth century, we find the count granting privileges 
as regmris justice and finance at the request of the bmghei*. It seems that, 
even before the troubles which broke out in this county in 11 £7 after the 
murder of Charles the Good, most of the cities were already in possession 
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of their own j uris*i i cti t>ii and ml cj ii11 f'-' rat ion. Tilt jjjirt they took ill the 
struck- between the rii nJ claimants, William of Normandy aid Thierry 
of Alsace. inevitably increased and definitely established their autonomy. 
The oldest charter of a Flemish city extant, that of St Omer, dates from 
tliat very period—1 127. 

The sworn or insurrectional commune was therefore not absolutely 
indispensable for securing urban autonomy. It was only one means of 
establishing it. There existed no essential difference between the towns 
which luul recourse to it and those which did not. in fiu-t, both these 
constitute communis in the logs] sense of the word, U\ they were collec- 
live persons recognised by public authority. Every medieval town thus 
formed a commune- despite the difference which may Imve existed teW irn 
the origin of one or the other. Only those inhabitants shared in urban 
rights and obligations who had taken the communal oath before the 
municipal magistrate. 

Nevertheless urban law was not merely personal. It did not affect only 
the u)embers of the commune. A> it was recognised by the public power 
it also acquired a territorial character. All those dwelling within its 
enclosure, injra mttmm villae, were subject to it, whether they had taken 
the communal unth or not. Therefore I lie dty formed a legal state, a 
real immunity in the midst of the country surrounding it. As soon as its 
gates were pissed, one found oneself in quite a different legal sphere, just 
as to-day on crossing the frontier of another state. Or rather, it was a 
transition from the domain of common law to tliat of privileged law. 

In order to appreciate the position of tile medieval burgher, it must 
be realised that lie belonged to a privileged class just an mudi ns the 
cleric or the noble. Just as the privileges of the Churchman were derived 
from his sacerdotal functions, mid tho.+e of lilt- noble from his military 
duties, so the burgher enjoyed his on account of his special economic 
importance, &«. liecause he belonged to a class devoted to commerce 
and industry. It w*s tliLs couditioii which constituted the bouigeoufe a 
special order, the Iters Flat; it wu this which raised the burgher, like 
the dene and the noble, above the iiihsh of the common people. 

With the establishment of the Iwurgcoisie, medieval society finally 
assmmal the characteristic appearance which it henceforth retained, and 
which in many countries persisted until the end of the Auden Hegiroc. 
Like the two older orders, the bourgeoisie consisted of a minority of 
privileged individuals, and it was because of this that, in all European 
countries, it shored m the political constitution of the State from the 
day when the rulers were obliged to concede to it a place in their councils 
or in their parliaments. 

The origin of the towns and of the bourgeoisie can everywhere in 
* e!it ? rn Europe lie attributed to the same general causes; on closer 
examination, however, it is obvious that there were profound di litre tires 
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between various tow us, A> we htive already .said, municipal institutions 
did not originally (iff. in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries) develop 
except in a comparatively small number of localities, These localities 
were those in which the action of economic causes cnnsideml above was 
particularly effective. Without exception the expansion of municipal law 
followed exactly the expansion of commerce and industry- Just as in the 
Mediterranean basin Lombardj was alike the most ancient centre of 
merchant activity and municipal activity, similarly near the North £ea the 
Flemish region presented the twofold character of enjoying an older and 
more fully developed economic life and of possessing a larger ti mil her of 
more highly developed towns than may other region* It is obvious that 
different local conditions must have detcnniiuxl the form of the institu¬ 
tions which sprang up in the early centres of municipal organisation* 
They developed in various manners according to whether they had to 
struggle with their ruler or not* whether they were more particularly 
devoted to this or to that trades and whether the territorial institutions 
in the midst of which they had developed were at ail compatible 
or nut with their needs. In certain cases the town obtained complete 
autonomy, in others—and this was much more usual— autonomy was 
not attained* while elsewhere again the burghers did not even attempt 
to deprive the ruler or the lord of the rights which he exercised therein. 
Generally we find that the state of affairs was that of a coin promise 
between the rights of the ruler and the autonomy of the urban commune. 
The latter usually shared in the domain of real communal administration 
and jurisdiction, while the higher courts continued to lie controlled by 
the officers of the public power. In certain towns special magistrates 
exercised joint authority, some representing communal interests, others 
princely authority. This was for instance the case in many towns in 
France, the Netherlands, and Germany, where a council of sworn men 
(titrate gtm'&r'netti ge&cftwvrtnen) with communal authority existed 
con tern ponmeoiisly with a council of cchevms (rfcoWni, schcptnm, xchoiffbru 
etci) with public powers. But it also happened that the rights pf the 
cuiumuiie and of the prince were exercised together by the Mine tuagLtm- 
ture. In Flanders, for instance, the echerine were echevius both of the 
town and of the count. The greater or lesser degree of autonuiny attained 
by a town consequently depended on varying cause* and was afieebed by 
the political cimungtanoea in which it had arisen; it did not necessarily 
reflect her wealth or power- The Flemish towns, which were distinguished 
by the rapidity and exuberance of their development, were sari shed with 
a municipal independence Ics* complete than many much smaller places 
in France and Germany * And this doubtless arose from their very power. 
The counts did not wish to provoke a dangerous conflict with them. 
They w^re content to share an authority which they were prudent enough 
not to render onerous. But it is obvious on lhe other hand that wherever 
the overlord felt strong enough to prevent the town?, from shaking off 
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his authority, lie did not fail to restrict their autonomy to I i mi ts mm patible 
with his power, We find tins to lie the case in France in the towns within 
the royal do main, especially iti Puri a, and it is equally obvious in England* 
where no town ever escaped, or sought to escape, from monarchical 
supremacy. 

Between the urban outiflULuLions of one region we generally find an 
apparent kinship which enables them to be grouped together. In the 
Netherlands we easily distinguish a Flemish type, a Brabanpsn type, 
a. licgook type, and a Hollander type. It often happened that towns not 
very close to each other received or adopted the charter of an older town. 
Thus, for instance, the institutions of Rouen were copied by many localities 
in Poitou, Orleamis, and Gascony, 

During the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries urban insti¬ 
tutions became extended to a large number of villages or bourgs of rural 
character* In order to attract men to their lands, the kings, prince*; nr 
local seigneurs promised to extend to immigrants who contemplated 
settling there the advantage* of autonomy and rnuniei|jol liberties. We 
are here referring to the vUk* weuvtt* This name was applied to villages 
possessing a charier of franchise liberating their inhabitants from the 
fonner rigid domanial law, and granting them a eominiinuJ organisation 
to a greater or lesser degree* Several of these charters enjoyed a wide 
diffusiam That of Lorris (1155) wjis for instance extended throughout 
the royal domain in France, that of Beaumont (1182) throughout 
Champagne, Lorraine, and Luxembourg, that of Frisches throughout 
Hainan IL We know' too that the charter of the Norman htmrg of 
HretelliI was adopted by many cities in England, Wales, and even Ireland, 

It mint not, however, be supposed that the villt* bwpm> or hourgs 
enfranchised by chartcns can be absolutely classed with towns properly 
su called. It is obviously very hard to explain the d literal re, and in 
certain caw almost iinpu$idh]e, But it is certain that between a city like 
Bruges or Ghent, and a village like Frisches or Beaumont, or even n 
bourg like BreteuiJ, or between Loudon and Hhnddlan, the contrast is 
too great to allow complete assimilation, He viBe mm and enfranchised 
bourg hrul actually received only a mi ill mum of such urban institutions 
as were applicable to rural populations. Almost always, the essential part 
of the franchise granted to them was restricted to fixing conditions 
affecting persons and tenures. The latter were often governed by the 
system of buitrgugr f which was liberty when compared with the old 
tenures of seEgnorial law, and which was obviously copied from urban 
tenures. But this would not justify us in re>garding the burghers of tlie 
vitU* neuvei m equal to the burghers of towns. To prove this ve need 
only recall the fact that at least in Normandy we find mention «f rund 
bourg rot* given with their land* Elsewhere we find that the inhabitants 
of ri/ifjf two rev were slid subject to forced labour in aid of their lord, and 
even to certain dues of servile origin. Moreover the degree of communal 
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government and liberty which they exercised never reached a high level, 
AD that can he said is that they were qtum-bourgiroif t just as the vUk 
neutr or enfranchised bourg was a quasi-town, if we may coin the word, 
very different from a town with full rights. 

In reality the medieval town in the true sense of the word only existed 
in places where urban !eiw t i.r. a law established fora population essentially 
devoted to commerce and industry! became developed to n point alien 
the town became a clearly defined legal person. A definition, Minim*- 
rising the essential character] 6 Lies which it presented and which have been 
considered in the preceding pziges, is not easy to formulate. Perhaps 
it would lie possible to risk the following definition: a medieval town 
was ft community under the aegis of a fortified enclosure, living by the 
exercise of commerce and industry, and enjoying exceptional judicial and 
administrative rights which constituted it a privileged body. 

It noiv remains to describe shortly the municipal government, such as 
it developed in inessential features from the time when towns were formed. 
This subject is of great interest For it may be said that this government 
demonstrates tlie first attempt made since the days of antiquity to 
organise public allairs, to establish a aymwoniregMft. And it must lie 
added that in the Middle Ages, when the Church and the Shite constantly 
blended, it moreover Hie curliest example of a purely lay organ¬ 
isation. 

Ite essential object was the common weal of the bourgeoisie, or the 
municipal trxpubiirtt. Now as the lM.uirgeoi-.ie was a new class in medieval 
society, a number of new problems arose, which demanded fresh solutions. 
The gravest of these problems were of the economic and financial order. 
For the bourgeoisie which lived on commerce and industry depended on 
external sources for the foot! necessary for their existence. It wan there¬ 
fore essential for their maintenance ami development that they should 
first of all attend to com mi lariat. But it was just sis important to organise 
defence* against attacks to which their defenceless wealth whs exposed; 
jind the first necessity was to protect them selves by a solid system of 
moats of walls. This twofold necessity entailed considerable expenditure. 
It was therefore essential to establish a financial system capable of meet¬ 
ing the heavy excuses, w ithout which the very 5 existence of the bourgeoisie 
would become impossible. 

We are unfortunately illdnformed as to the initial measures taken by 
the urban magistrate* to meet the inevitable calls upm their resources^ 
It i* only from the thirteenth century onwards that wc possess sufficiently 
abundant or precise documents concerning municipal administration to 
enable jis to describe it in detail. But there is no doubt that what is 
then apparent had been preparing during the course of the previous 
century. Influenced by experience, impelled by practical necessity, and 
supported bv civic sentiment, they arrived pretty quickly at an organisa- 
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tion poftftly adapted to meet the problems confronting it, and which 
in its chief features was common to all the town-. 

In fact in nil of them there soon (twelfth eentuiy) appeared a municipal 
tax* differing greatly from the dues, the taioa, or tallages hitherto levied 
by kings or nobles. Thin tax, the object of which was exclusively to meet 
public expenses, was either a direct tax affecting the property of the 
burghers, or an indirect tax fmsrji?) levied on the foodstuffs or mcrcliatidise 
entering the town and on the sales in the market. If it was insufficient* they 
resorted to a loan, either an internal luuii, floated w ithin the town itself* 
or an external loan, contracted in the neighbouring town*. Already* 
by the dose of the twelfth century, we find the first traces of ft communal 
cou 11 ting-house and financial audit, although the earliest accounts we 
possess only date from a century later* 

The greater part of the town's financial resources w f ilk devoted to wluit 
may be termed the budget of it* defence. Until the close of the Middle 
Age** the construction anti maintenance of the surrounding walla and 
moats, and the purchase of engines uf war and anns for the burghers, 
never failed to reach a figure amounting to eight-tenths of the communal 
receipts. The growth of the urban population depended on the security 
offered by it* minparLs hut although this growth increased the receipts 
of the town it also increased expenditure. Hie space within the walls 
soon became inodei | uate and newqu art era hail to \ki built, and consequently, 
at great expense* new walls had to be erected and new moats constructed 
round them, For instance, by 1159 Ghent had enclosed within her walls 
much surrounding hud, and in 3 £13 a fresh addition was undertaken, 
soon followed by a series uf other increases* the last of which was in 1399. 

Other public works were necessitated by commercial needs* In the 
eleventh century, we find the cities building market*, planning wharves 
for their merchandise, and paving streets and market-places. 

Tile provision of food for the bourgeoisie was undoubtedly the most 
urgent problem which the inumripnl organisation had to solve. There is 
no doubt that even in the eleventh century the population of the rom- 
mcrrnd centra waa already too large to be fed on local produce* The 
foodstuffs required for their consumption were derived partly from 
wholesale trade, partly from the surrounding country. But it was 
indispensable to regulate the arrival of these foodstuffs and to prevent 
arbitrary increase in their cost. Measures were taken at cm early date to 
prevent traders from combining to the detriment of the consumers, 
mid to suppress middlemen between buy era and sellers. The general 
principle of urban economy was to bring the importer of foodstuffs into 
touch with the buyer* so os to ensure cheapness of living. This was 
attained by n minute regulation of commerce and of markets. Thy theory 
of the injtfam preiiuTri which whs fonnuliLtefJ by the groat schoolmen of 
the thirteenth century undoubtedly corresponded with the practice soon 
developed in the towns. 
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Crafl-gildit and industry 

Industry, in its turn, demanded the intervention of municipal power. 
It was not only necessary to supply raw materials, but ohm to ensure 
their fair division among the artisan*, and finally to supervise the quality 
of the goods produced so that they should he satisfactory. The Hrst 
signs of the establishment of craft-gilds ( nutters, mysteries) appeared at 
the end of the eleventh century, in the most highly developed urhan 
centres. We find artisans of the same craft combining together to buy 
raw materials and combat foreign competition. Municipal authority 
rendered obligatory these associations, formerly voluntary, appointing their 
lenders and regulating their proceedings. The craft-gild, as established 
in the course of the twelfth century, is undoubtedly the most interesting 
and most original treat ion of bourgeois civilisation in the Middle Age*. 
It provided a solution of the labour-problem admirably adapted to the 
conditions of a period in which currency and capitalism were still in their 
infanev. Its great merit was that it ensured alike the economic indepen¬ 
dence of the producer and the interests of the consumer. It only produced 
its full effect, however, in its application to the local markets, i.r. as far 
as it was applicable to the industries working tur the urban population. 
The exporting industries, such as, for instance, the wearing industry ill 
the large towns of Belgium and Northern Trance, were not so successful 
in adapting themselves. The international markets for which they worked, 
and the eubrtantiul capital they required, did not permit them to submit 
to a system created for a restricted market and for small producers 
equal among themselves; this system was incapable of averting conflicts 
between capital and labour, which first appeared in all their gravity during 
the course of the thirteenth century. But these were quite rare exceptions. 
They do not prevent us from regaiiliiig the industrial organisation of 
medieval towns as a masterpiece of its kind. We knnw with what persis¬ 
tence it survived throughout tlie centuries, and with what tenacity it 
resisted in modem times the inevitable changes which resulted from the 
improvement in communication*, in technique, and in capitalism, until 
the time when the revolutionary movement at the close of the eighteenth 
century destroyed it, perhaps, loo violently. 

As we have seen, the activity t>r urban administration is essentially ex¬ 
plicable by the economic problems which it had to face. These problem* 
moreover determined alike the internal and the external policy of tile 
towns. 

Internally, it naturally happened that municipal power was exercised 
bv that class of merchants whoso trade had formed the nucleus of the town, 
and who remained the mainstay of its prosperity. In Blenders, in France, 
England, and the Rhineland of Germany, we everywhere discover until 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and sometimes much later, that 
the member* of the Merchant Gild or the Confraternities exercised in 
actual fact the local government In all part*, magistrates were elected 
from the wealthy class which cun temporary documents refer to as uiaiorri. 
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dilutes, homint'i bemditarii, butti homines, homict gvia.y, homme* kfritnhh' 3 y 
etc., to whom modern historians, by a very inexact parallel with antiquity, 
have assigned the name of patricians.' In short, the political system 
prevailing in medieval towns began everywhere by being a plutocratic 
system. As it progressed, this system naturally and increasingly exhibited 
all the characteristics of class government, of which it pwsnl not only 
the virtues blit also the vices. These vices occasioned the opposition 
which it eventually aroused, which towards the close of the thirteenth 
century almost always culminated either in its complete overthrow, as in 
i* landers, Hrabmit, and the territory of Liege, or in its trails formation in a 
greater or lesser degree. It is nevertheless true that these patricians for 
long shewed themselves worthy of the task they had undertaken. They 
offered a magnificent spectacle from the middle of the twelfth century to 
the end of the thirteenth by their intelligence, their diligent activity, 
nwl their capacity for business. They devoted them selves to the public 
weal with a single-heartedness which minim tilth our respect. It may lie 
said that urtmn civilisation under their government assumed those charac¬ 
teristics which distinguished it to the end. They created municipal 
administration in all its details, nnd endowed it with the various public 
services which we have endeavoured to describe above. 

The external policy to which the townsmen always remained faithful 
was also inaugurated by them. This policy was moreover imposed by the 
vmy nature of the bourgeoisie. To understand it we must realise 11 uit 
the bourgeoisie constituted a privileged claw of society. Its manner of life, 
necessitated by the requirements of its commerce and' industry', demanded 
that it should enjoy the highest possible degree of autonomy, that it 
should be in a position to protect its interests in the moat efficacious 
manner, and consequently that it should be freed as completely as possible 
front all external interference, 'llic ideal of every town was—as was sold 
by Guy de Dampiewe, Count of Flanders, at the dose of the thirteenth 
century to he a “world apart.” In other words, it was to lieconic nil 
independent republic, a “free town,” guardian and sovereign over the 
rights of its burghers. Whether from the Church or from the territorial 
ruler, it demanded complete autonomy. It wished to escape both from 
their jurisdiction and from their taxation. It unceasingly strove to 
obtain, or to sense, additional privileges. Hence so many conflicts with 
one or the other, so many excommunications launched by the bishop, 
and so many law-suits or armed conflicts with the lay princes. In most 
of Europe, the towns did not attain the goal at which they aimed in 
spite of all their efforts. In England the monarchy maintained its 
authority over the towns oil the more easily because they bad never been 
very powerful. In l- ranee, the kings at lirst supported the conn mines, 
but at the close of the twelfth century, when royal power luul increased, 
this policy was reversed. In the Netherlands— Wanders, Brabant, and the 
district of Liege—the rulers, although almost always obliged to yield to 
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tilt demand* of Lhrir towns, atill re tained their right of suzerainty, either by 
pitting one town against another, or by summoning quite early represen- 
tativeT (roni them to their councils In fact, it was only in Germany and 
Italy that the anarchy or weakness of the holders of territorial power 
enabled the cities to become municipal republics, i,£. to become states. 
In all other parte, in spite of every effort, the towns remained within the 
framework of the state. And by continuing to form part of the national 
community, they not only enabled the latter to profit by tlieir energy, but 
exerted a profound influence on the nature nf the national civilisation. 


* 







CHAPTER XVI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANISATION 
AND ITS FINANCIAL BASIS. 

Th k attempt will be nude iti this chapter to trace the medieval system 
of Church aaminktatiou from its beginning in the legislation of the 
Roman Empire and in the custom of the Teutonic tribes, down to the 
time of sUs full development under the great Popes of the thirteenth 
century. The system wna in most ways so uniform* at any rate on paper. 
Unit illustration* from one region will serve as wall as those taken from 
another* and for the present purpose English examples will be preferred* 
where they can be tumid Fur the general course of the history it w ill be 
necessary that we should limit outsell es to those central countries of 
Europe where the scheme of government was worked out under the in¬ 
fluence of Caroliiigian monarch! and of Fopes; comparatively few- words 
can be said of the peedlaritits of outljing regions* There is* indeed t little 
that is abnormal in any part of Western Europe. Italy had been under 
Teutonic influence from the time of the Goths and Lombards. Spain was 
recovered from the Moors at the very time when the medieval system was 
reaching maturity* and its institutions were modelled on those of Aquitaine 
and Fro venue. The lands to the east of Germany borrowed their Church 
discipline from that country* surd the Scandinavian lands from Germany 
and England* while Anglo-Norman influence gave a new shape to the 
Churches of Scotland mid Inland. And, in an enquiry which will concern 
itself chiefly with revenues and their effect upon organisation* it will Ixr 
necessary to ignore voluntary and occasional donations, however con¬ 
siderable, and to confine attention to endowment consisting in T or derived 
from, landed property. 

The bishop, under the system of the Christianised Roman Empire* was 
an autocrat His position was assimilated to that of the governor of a 
civil area* and the boundaries of his territory were the same as those of 
the governor^. He was regarded as responsible for I tic discipline, the 
doctrine* and the euIiii mist ration of his diocese; and often enough if be 
drspleased the Emperor he was disunited :ls though he were a secular 
official. Ho was the mk dispenser of the revenues of the diocese, and of 
the liberal nutria I benefactions He was the sole authorised recipient of 
endowments which soon began to lie generously bestowed, often in the 
form of lands which might lie outside the bounds of the diocese* nr even, 
especially in the ease of the It cun an see, lw in distant provinces. No 
endowments fur local purposes existed; everything parsed through the 
hand-, of Lhe bishop* the one responsible officer of the Church. To his 
central fuiul the clergy looked for subsistence, and were the more tightly 
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bound in that they were confined to the diocese of their ordination* Hut 
the biflhap was I round to maintain them* though he could at his discretion 
increase or diminish their allowance* and they had no appeal Against his 
decision. The dependents on the church* widows and virgins and poor 
persons on its roll, were supported ft™ the same fuud* which also paid 
for the titiining of the clergy and for the cost of building churches ; a 
heavy burden when Christians were rapidly increasing in number. This 
episcopal control was explained and justified by the fact that it was the 
bishop who had admitted every Christian into the Church and so was 
resjHHisibk for him. To this day in many Italian cities no baptism bos 
been administered save in the bishop’s Imp tindery. 

The system might work while Christianity was a religion of the town. 
It broke down when the faith spread over the country parts, os it did 
through the efforts of such men os St Martin of Tours in the last gene¬ 
ration's of the Western Empire. In fact, a complete system of bishoprics 
had hardly been established in the Western provinces when conditions 
were altered by the German invasions. When the storm came the bishop 
might exercise a magnificent liberality, perhaps from accumulated funds, 
to meet the distresses of the time. He might even, m government grew 
weak* become practically the ruler of his city. But this could not help 
him in regard to his rule over the population which lay outride his 
“Christianity* as the city and its environs were sometimes aided. 

Two partial attempts had been made to meet the need before the in¬ 
vasions, The bishops themselves had raised a certain number of churches 
at scattered points some distance apart, where priests of their own 
appointment ministered. Their choice of place was limited to possesion* 
of their own, for such priests received as their maintenance piwwrine, or 
revocable grants of land to lie enjoyed during their tenure of office; there 
was no thought of security of tenure. The*? priests* whose position was 
that of the clergy officiating at whrtt were called “the old minsters" in 
the liret phase of the conversion of England, were the most important 
persons* after the bishop, in the work of the diocese; they were often 
styled “cardinal priests” For they, its the bishop’s delegates, bad the 
power of baptising* and every official act of theirs was as effective as his; 
for in fact it was his. Hut such churches w r ere never numerous In his 
diocese of Tours the great missionary St Martin established six, his 
successor five* and the work afterwards proceeded slowly* 

It was hastened* or rather in a sense frustrated* by the independent 
action of the laity. The posafiisorst took the task in hand The Land 
within the Empire had fallen into few hands; great estates with almost 
servile coitmi covered the provinces. Some of these had been Isestowtd on 
the hirijups, and in places outride their diocesca, It was natural that they 
should promote Christianity; they built churches and maintained the 
clergy. The question arose in the fifth century as to the jurisdiction over 
such churches. It was claimed by the bishop in whose diocese they lay. 
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The lay 

But he hud contributed nothing to the building or to the ministry; the 
bishop wIkj owner! the land mu in tallied \m rights as a jxM*e*6Q)\ llii-ne 
was no definite solution of the problem. Tile ultimate result wits the 
existence eveiy-where of n multitude of “peculiars/ 1 such as those which 
belonged to the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of Durham tell 
the nineteenth century, Within such areas the bishop whose jurisdiction 
surrounded them had no authority. The lay p&mewtf claimed no less 
right than the episcopal, lie might he* like Sidplduaffcveras or Paulmiui 
of Nola, himself in orders hut his patrimony was secular property. He 
built his church and supported his ministry, and resolutely excluded the 
bishop from an institution to which lie had contributed nothing. A 
compromise was reached. The bishop insisted on his right of su|serviskm, 
but the great man might have his church — it is even Spoken of as Uh 
puruchia —on condition that he endowed it, to secure its permanence* Here 
wais a new^ thing—ecclesiastical property not vested in the bishop, and 
over the adndinstmtioii of which, provided there were no scandal, lie had 
no control How numerous such autonomous churches were we do not 
know ; probably they were more in number than the bishop's own, but 
they were far from providing a complete parochial system. To time lay 
fouridations we must add those that were erected on the lands with which 
monasteries were liberally endowed. They had an equal claim to exemption, 
for it was the generosity of the monks that provided them; and monks 
as yet were usually laymen, and in any ease no monastery was, as such, 
subject to episcopal authority. 

Thus there came to lbc a great practical diminution of the bishops 
authority■ numerous parishes with which he and his central imid had 
nothing to do. And the popular belief of the tithe j ustified this exclusion. 
The cult of saints became universal in the sixth century * anil the saint in 
Hie eves of his votaries was thoroughly alive to liis own interests. He wilh 
owner of the projiertv dediailed ill his honour, and would defend it by 
miracle against aggression, Thus the local, as against the diocesan, 
interest was still further fortified. On the other hand, there was the 
danger dial local control might lie abused. Pope GelaritLH I did his Iiest 
to jsocure the authority of the bishops hut his injunctions soon came to 
be a dead letter; mid it was in vain that Gregory the Great insisted that 
the founder of a private church should have no rights unless he provided 
an endowment, fur the endow ment itself often reverted to the descendants 
of the giver. 

There w m the special difficulty that there was no uniformity of endow¬ 
ment, no right or property tliatnormally belonged to the clerical incumbent, 
and from the absence of which it might be presumed that he hiul Ijeen 
unjustly treated, lids normal endowment wa* bestowed by 'teutonic 
paganism upon Christianity ill the form bf glebe. The Christian priest is 
the heir of his pagan prcdecfa^or. The evidence is ample that the head of 
the village community wits originally it# priest, that the temple wn> his, 
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that in course of time he delegated his priestly office to a nominee of hi* 
Own, retaining the ownership and, more notably in Scandinavia than else¬ 
where^ taking it share of the profits derived from the worship. The 
community was incomplete without priest and temple, and its members 
were bound to attend the services, just as they were ixiund to fulfil their 
other customary duties* Thus when the cornniunity; following the example 
of its lord, became Christian, there was an obvious source of maintenance 
for the priest of the new worship. Men would not he less generous to him 
than to his pagan predecessor. They would support him in the same way, 
ami choose him in the same manner. Thus from paganism the C hurch in¬ 
herited ecclesiastical patronage and glebe land r anri also u burdensome load, 
which gradually dwindled and disappeared* of rights over the church- 
building and its services. How complete those rights were in the later 
Anglo-Saxon period in England is shewn in the alliterative description, 
handed down in the Text ax Rojftnsx&j of the conditions whereby n churl 
could rise to the rank of thegn. He must hive five hides of land, church 
and kitchen* bel!-house mid manor-court, seat and office of his own in tike 
king 1 * hall. The chunh is his property in the mine sense a> the kitchen* 

In certain regions* however, whnt seems a more primitive system existed. 
In Lombardy mu I also in Norway, regions where there is in various re¬ 
spects a similarity of institutions which must be due ter affinity of race, 
election to the benefice wan often, if not always, iri the hand* of the 
parishioners; in Norway of the “hundred.” ft is quite possible that in the 
English Danelaw and indeed in other parts where, though the case wa* 
exceptional, men not subject to a lord had constituted their community 
ns a parish by means of an endowment contributed by themselves, the 
same case might be found of a village in which the land-holder* elected 
their priest. 

If the priest was normally in many ways in a position of dependence, 
he hud at any rate a definite status within his community* He haul n 
fixed customary proportion of the cultivated area* With the lord> slnire 
he laid nothing to do, but while each full member, under the lonl, held 
an equal single stmre with the others, the priest hud a double portion* 
To trike that frequent case in England of a community with live hides, 
or twenty yard-lauds, it had eighteen lay partners, and the two remaining 
yard-lands were held by the priest So, when Charles the Great conquered 
and settled Saxony, it to ordered in hi* capitulary that the Christ inn 
priest should have two kujhi; no doubt hi* pagan predecessor had uccu- 
pied the same area. The continuity is shewn by h strange and general 
custom, in which there is nothing specifically Christian- The ccderiaaticaJ 
tenure was burdened with a servitude, universal from Scandinavia to the 
Tyrol,thwt is certainly older than the conversion of the Teutonic tribes. 
The priest waa obliged to provide male ntiiuiaU for the service of the flocks 
and herd* of hi* parishiotiera, though out for those of the lord. In England 
the rule was that he must furnish bull and boar; elsewhere stallion and 
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ram wen? often required Usually two or three of these animals varying 
without apparent cause from place to place, were specified* nnd T as in 
England, were supplied till quite recent times. Hut the priest w r ?is free 
from any servile rendering of labour He wus secure in his tenure, the 
equal of hi* congregation, and inferior only to bis lord, who could u&i u± 
such share as he would from the offering* of the temple but could not 
Mrize upon his priests right in fields and commons* 

This landed right was the origin of what in England has come to l>e 
called, bv a strange development from the original status* the parson's free¬ 
hold. But the profit* of the church ibsdf, its due* and offerings* ^ lViJ the 
lord manifold opportunities. The bishop isi his own churches bad dictated 
what proportion of such revenue should be transmitted to himself, wlnit 
retained bv the minister of the place. In Gaul in the sixth century the 
bishop received two-thirds of the oblations* if the canon of the council 
of Orleans in 511 were observed; but at Braga in 572 this was expressly 
forbidden- At the same council* held during the brief rule of the Sue vis 
in Galicia ansi Portugal, it was also enacted that he who builds a ftm-itk'a 
not from devotion but from greed* in order to divide the oblations of 
llic* people equally with the clergy because be lias 3 milt it on his mvn 
land, shall not have his church consecrated by a bishop. 

This is proof that the abuse existed, though the motive of the builder 
is misrepresented. He was claiming the ^une right that hi* pagan pre¬ 
decessor bad enjoyed. The evidence fmtn all parts of the Teutonic w orld 
for the exercise of this right by the lord is convincing. As the density of 
settlement increased, the hud came to be uniformly studded with churches 
built on these terms, and the earlier private churches, raised Isefnre the 
barbarian conquest, seem to have fallen into line w ith the later both as 
tu customary endowment and as to the rights claimed by the lord; in the 
latter respect, indeed, there was no difference between churches on lay 
and on eedeyinstiad lands. The bishop* regarded themselves as landlords, 
and preferred that the churches on their es trite* should be held of the ni¬ 
sei ves bv the same tenure as the clergy held theirs of Jay lords. They 
would have the customary rights of patronage and superiority rather 
Hum the more strictly ecclesiastical authority of an earlier time. Thus 
the feudal conception, and with it the technical feudal term* ht fiefkt 
and udi'o'€$on^ came into use for the definition of the position of the 
dergy* 

This revenue inevitably haul a secular aspect It was derived from land, 
and was granted to the benefieioiy by the lord of lands on terms that 
inevitably suggested a feudal relation. How- thoroughly this view of the 
Cftse was accepted in England appears most dearly in the practice whereby 
all disputes al Hint ad vow sous fell under the cognisance, not of ecclesi^staoiL 
but of royal courts, if the position of tile clergy was to satisfy their self- 
respect, they needed another source of income tluit si mu Id lie p u rely 
spiritual!* Some were to find it in tithe* This among Christians hud a 
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double origin, fro m tie Heal and exegetioaL of which the Utter* mid later* 
mine to be the more important. From the beginning attention was drawn 
to the religious practice among the Jews of paying tithe, and believers 
were exhorted to follow the example, 11 was however* a matter of morals 
not <>f discipline; tithe is never mentioned in the onions of the classical 
councils promulgated in the fourth and fifth centuries though they 
decide points of every kind that arose in the practical working of the 
Church. Still, tithe being a matter for the personal conscience* preachers 
mid writers thought well to offer guidance, and it was usual to advise that 
those who felt the duty to give in this proportion .should distribute their 
a]ins as the oblation* were already given* viz. dividing them between the 
Ihshop, the local clergy, the poor, and the building or repair of churches. 
And fills .scheme of distribution continued from time to time and in 
various regions to inculcated even after the new teaching had eonie 
to discredit it H 

This teaching was that the Christian ministry in its three grades of 
bishop, priest* and deacon coiTesponds to that of the high priest, priest, 
and Invite of the older dispensation* and that it is therefore the duty of the 
Christian to provide for hLs clergy by the same charge upon his income ns 
had beau paid by the Jew. Tithe is 11 due winds must, at Lhe risk of his 
soul* be [laid by every believer. This piece of exegesis, whoever was its 
author* began to be generally accepted about tlie year 400, nod St Ambrose 
was its must imprestve advocate. It applied to income from every Sources 
Ahndianfs offer to the priest Melehizedek of tithe from the spoil of 
Eastern kings was especially nested. Thus it was not a specifically local 
endowment* though his local priest was an ohvlou* beneficiary if a rich 
man were seeking an appropriate person to receive the due proportion of 
his revenue. But* so long as the recipient was in holy orders, the duty 
was fulfilled; any cleric* or lastly of derire* above minor orders satisfied 
the condition, and we shall see that in Fact a great deal* probably the 
major part* of tithe failed to reach the hands of the holder of the 
glebe* or at nnv mie was in course of time withdrawn from him. But 
these two source* of endowment exerted a reciprocal influence; on the 
one hand glebe attracted tithe so tliat the two in combination mine to 
form the complete benefice of the prrjftfruz of a church, anil on the other 
when Lhe tithe of the lauds of a parish passed to some religions corpora¬ 
tion it tended to draw the glebe* at any rate in part* after it, and the 
vicar hzui no more than i\ minor share m either# 

The process was gradual bv which the earlier conception of tithe faded 
nut and wels displaced bv the not!on of an express obligation towards 
the clergy. At first the teaching was only homiletical. Preachers like 
f Yiesarius of Arles and numerous mind Is, liegiiming with that of Macon in 
585, impressed the moral duty of obedience and the spiritual danger of 
defiance. Kxcomniumication was threatened* and Penitential* taught the 
wnfiilnwa of neglecting the law. 'I’hiLs the custom of payment became 
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general, and it was an easy step to turn a duty which vw generally 
recognised into a universal obligation* Hut as yet Lhe earlier conception 
prevailed; the payment wan to be for religious purposes and not speci¬ 
fically for the support of the dergy, nor was attention as yet fixed upon 
the land and its produce as the source of tithe. Whether or tin it could 
be enforced in practice, on paper oil income was equally bound to pay its 
tenth. So Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, ordained in 765 that “every 
man, will he or util he, must give his tithe,* and this example was quickly 
fallowed in England, where the JAgatine Council of 787 in its seven¬ 
teenth canon first cites commandments of the Old Testament and then 
proceeds, "Therefore we earnestly enjoin that all men be /jealous to give 
tithes of oil that they possess, for this is the peculiar property (if the 
l^t>nl GtxJ; and let him live for himself on the nine parts and bestow his 
alms.'’ The distinction between the two duties of tithe-paving find alms¬ 
giving is dearly drawn, and it may be inferred, though it is not said, 
that tithe has appropriate recipients other than those on whom alms are 
1 sen towed. But all is left deliberately vague, and in this ambiguous form 
the law was accepted for their several kingdoms by the three chief 
monarch* in England, those of Mercia, Wessex, and Northumbria* it is 
reasonable lo assume that sueh u law would not have been promulgated, 
unless it gave voice to a general sense of duty and made universal (at 
auy rate in theory) a practice that was commonly followed. For mieh a 
feeling to grow up must have taken time, and It is not unlikely that in 
England the practice fir&t established 11 sell; and that it wns from England 
that it pissed i?ato tlie Frankish Empire, as a H large on laud. 

For tithe was, for p rue lira l purposes, to take this form, while other 
tithe was to Jftpse into IIsignificance, ils having no specific source fur 
assessment or collection. And payment of the fruits of the earth was 
familiar throughout the Roman Empire. There was a land-tax of a tenth, 
at id a tenth was also a customary rent paid by ruion 7, the largest class of 
cultivators under the later Empire, When, in disastrous times, Charles 
Martel granted out Church lands on military tenure to soldier* whom he 
could not otherwise remunerate, he softened the How to injured bishops 
and monnftterie* by charging what had hitherto !>een their own land with 
a payment of two-tenths to its former holders, They were to receive 
one-tenth, and *dso one-ninth of the remaining nine parts. It was a 
purely secular arrangement, hosed on the familiar paymrut of a tenth; 
but it wm paid to clergy md in thought came to be associated with the' 
doctrine of clerical right to tithe, tn which precision was given by this 
specific charge upon land. 

From 751 onwards this notion spread, in spite of the fact that the 
burden lay as yet, not on lands in jpneral but on certain lands on^, and 
as an equivalent for the loss of their enjoyment; and also in spite of the 
fact that a double tenth was imposed Red Charlemagne was to complete 
hla grandfather’* work, by making tithe from land universal throughout 
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his dominion*. The resumption of Church lands into the hands of the 
sovereign and their grant under military tenure had continued* and 
become so general that an equally general compensation had become 
necessary. It may well be that it was ut the suggestion of Ahum and 
in obedience to English precedent that this provision was made for the 
clergy; for wliat clergy wits not specified. And w J hen Charlemagne con¬ 
quered and organised Sunny he extended the Jaw to his new acquisition. 
Not only did he provide the clergy with glebe on the customary Teutonic 
scuta* a* we have seen, but also with tithe. All holder of lurid, the king 
included* were to pay tithe ccdbntf ct wcerdolibus. Though the clergy 
who are to benefit are yet undefined, still the tithe is for clergy, imd for 
clergy only. No other recipient is mentioned; the exegesis of St Ambrose 
hastriumphed. From this time tithe, so understood* has a continuous 
history throughout Western Christendom; it wus introduced into the 
Spanish peninsula ns this was gradually recovered From Mohammedan 
role, and further north it was from the first demanded as a right. 

We have dealt hitherto with two general sources for the maintenance 
of the clergy. Neither glebe nor tithe was due to individual gifts; they 
wc«nr u universal provision, ami it does not seem that anywhere was there 
u con side-ruble addition to this revenue* No doubt in the aggregate special 
Immilu Faction* to the local clergy were numerous; in England, for instance, 
it is not uncommon to find benefices with the additional endowment of 
a'“rectorv manor/ us at Welwyn in Hcrtfunbihire, in such cases, some 
lord, probably toon after the Norman Conquest* has bestowed u parcel of 
his own rights, and till quitf recently the rector has hud copylmld tenants 
uf his own. Vet, in the main, glebe mid tithe have been the maintenance 
of the bmoficed, and their history i* that of a diminution rather than an 
increase of their rights. 

When we turn to bishops ami monasteries we find persons and Insti¬ 
tutions who have no original share in these revenues but hive in course 
of time largely engrossed them. Thr hi shop, while the Christian Empire 
survived in the West, wu- subsiditted by this State, whose minister lie was 
for ecclesiastical purposes But for an independent income of his own he 
had to await the generosity* which was for the most part testamentary, 
of tlie wealthier members of ldi Hock, Thejr benefactions in land might, 
and often did, lie in quarter* distant from his diocese, And we have seen 
the consequence In the origin of “peculiar** jurisdiction** Hot the bishops 
had also exercised a considerable delegated authority on Iwtmlf of the 
Emperor, and under the disorderly Merovingian rule none could take 
their place. For civil purposes they were ;i necessary instrument Thus 
it was natural that they should lie regarded as royal olficers, bearing the 
same gelation to their king and patron jls the priest of the private church 
bore to his lord; and also, when royal power grew weak, that the same 
superiority over bishops should be claimed by local magnate*, TheodoricV, 
who died in o34 s is the first king who is known to have sold bishopries* 
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But even if the king did not sell, he habitually gave; and whan he 
a] lowed canonical election hi* approval had to precede consecration. 
The number of sees increased, especially in southern France* though im¬ 
portant dioceses* &uch as I-min, w ere established elsewhere. These actually 
received their estates from the sovereign, and it was natural that the 
older dioceses should be assumed to hold by the same tenure. As the 
kingdom extended eastward, the bishoprics, designed to fulfil a political 
iis well m a religious purpose, were endowed in the same way; and the 
feudal conception of the relation of bishop to king, which first established 
itself in the Gallic provinces, became universal. To this superiority of the 
king there is one striking exception. In the Laws of Aethelberht, com¬ 
mitted to writing soon after the conversion of Kent, the rights of “fiod 
and the Church' 1 receive a twelve-fold protection, those of the bishop are 
eleven-fold; king jtnd priest must content themselves with a nine-fold r In 
Kent the highest claim could only be that of Conterhury^and Rochester 
was the only bishopric. Ninety years later, in 696, the Lawn of Wihtred 
for the same kingdom, and those of his contemporary, Ine, for Wessex, 
put Church and king on an equality, and afterwards we find no estima¬ 
tion so high set upon the rights of an English prelate. No doubt the 
enthusiasm of converts led Aethdberht and his Wjtim to this exaggera¬ 
tion, and the hope that dignify would give strength to enforce Christianity 
and morality. The Alemanuion laws put the bishop on the level of the 
duke; but though a duke of Swabia was a potentate more important 
than any English king before OfFa, he was definitely subordinate to the 
Frankish king. English bishops liod been reduced to a much lower estate 
in the days of Alfred Under 897 the Chrome!*: records in a disastrous 
year the deaths of two bishops and of a number of leading laymen, 
aldermen of sh inland others; they area] 1 classed together as H k ing'a thegna." 

The grants of land which led" to this dependence on the Crown were 
given in the Frankish Empire with the express intention that the bishop 
should Administer on the monarch 1 * behalf a definite portion of his 
kingdom. On this ride of their nctidtics the bishop 1 status was the same 
as that of the immediate lay feudatories, ami till the French Revolution 
some of them continued in Germany, ns the sole survivors of the da^s, 
to exercise their original function within their original bounds. Where 
royalty was stronger, the bishoprics were less independent The French 
kings Imd more control over the grant sees than over the lay fiefs; and in 
^iue coses the laity were in actual possession, by grant which cannot 
have been voluntary, of Church bunk The county of Champagne was to 
a great extent held, not directly of the Crow n, hut of a bishop. In Italy, 
the bishops* while more powerful in government, were pooler in posses- 
siona And In England, while they were well endowed with laiidjj, they 
licld ft national ra t lie r than a terri to rial pori Lion. Thera seems n o reason 
to suppose that their estate^ were so placed as to facilitate the visitation 
of their diocese* save in the ease of Winchester, where the bishop held 
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manors at the distance of a convenient fifty's march westward from South¬ 
wark into the county of Somerset. When the diocese was divided these 
continued to be attached to the original sec. 

Before considering the relation of the bishops to king and clergy under 
the Franks* it is necessary to recall the first phase of Teutonic Christianity* 
This was Arian, not by any preference on the part of the German tribes* 
but because, at the time of the conversion of the first among them* 
Arifinism was the official creed of the Roman Empire, and the example 
was followed by othera even after the Empire had reverted to orthodoxy. 
Being out of contact with normal Christianity* the tribes were obliged* 
even in matters not pertaining to their peculiar doctrine* to work out 
an ecclesiftsticftl system for themselves. They were unaffected by the 
momentous decree of Valentinian HI in 445 that the whole Western 
Church must be subject to the authority of the Roman see* and by the 
vigorous exertion of this authority on the part of Leo the Great* for 
they did not recognise the Pope* and they hod little respect for the 
canonical legislation of the Empire. They struck out a line of their own* 
and there is reason to think that they wen? influenced by their hereditary 
paganism. We have Keen how the pagmi priest was the predecessor of 
the Christian incumbent; in the same way the pagan king seems to have 
had his chief priest, who represented the sacred aspect of kingship* and 
in some ways anticipated the office of the Christian bishop who sue- 
ceefled him. In Rede's famous story of the conversion of Northumbria, 
King Edwin has his pagan prims** pontificum % who is a member* and 
so far as we know the only priestly member, of his Witenogemot. In the 
Anglo-Saxon translation of Alfreds time he h called the senior* or chief 
bkfiopi so close did the analogy seem between his and the Christian 
office. As religious representative of the king, he would be nominated 
by him* as the local priest was by the local lord; and it cannot be a 
mere coincidence that the Arlan bishop was the nominee of the Gothic 
king, and that his attachment was rather to the king than to the diocese. 
The court bishop of the Middle Ages seeius to be following the Arian 
example. So when the Norwegians were converted* though it was not to 
Arian ism* their bishops were the kings bishops* and accompanied him 
on his progresses. Their function was exercised over the whole of his 
realm* and their position that of the earlier Arian prelates who had Ijeen 
known m “bishops of the Goths.* There was no diocesan system in 
Norway till Hadrian IV organised the Scandinavian churches in the 
twelfth century. Similarly, English bishops, by their constant attendance 
upon him before the Norman Conquest, shewed the closeness of their 
association with the king. This idea, ultimately Arian, was engrafted 
upon f^tholic orthodoxy by Clovix* lie found Arian ism established La 
Gaul as a working system, and had no quarrel with its ad m tini strati ve 
side. In fact, since it was prevalent in the more civilised ports of bis 
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kingdom, it was jiutiir.il that lie should extend it to the rest* ILs ad¬ 
vantages were obvious; the Asian kings hud used their orthodox bishops 
ns instruments of government over their Roman subject^ and so might 
]a.e T and therefore he must control uud choose them. 

With this Teutonic conception of the relation of bishop to kin^f tilts 
orthodox system, accepted on paper at any rate, had to be reconciled. 
That system hud grown up in lauds where the church was an institution 
of the town, and clergy and congregation laid jointly chosen their bishop, 
IL was expressed in the canons of councils which were fur the most part 
composed in Greek! though they were familiar* and regarded ns miHmri- 
tative, in tMm translations throughout the West. Their provision For 
a -share of the laity in election could not have lieen carried out in dioceses 
like those of the Franks, where the town was insignificant in comparison 
with the rural area* and where there was no method of collecting the 
laity for the purpose. On occasion the laity of the town took matters 
into their own hands, anti acclaimed a candidate who then presented 
himself for approvnl to the king. On occasion also the clergy of the 
town ventured upon the sirme step* with or without lay concert. Hu l 
these were exceptional cases* and when they iH.ru rim I it was not the clergy 
of the diocese at large that made the choice, hut the bishop's own staff. 
We meet here with the origin of the chapter's claim to elect the bishop. 
Rut normally the matter lay in the hands of the king. There were 
two rcnsoELs for this. The Byzantine system* with its assumption of 
divine right for the monarch, wns in existence ami offered a principle ju* 
well as a precedent for imStation* and the Frankish king did so much fur 
the bishop that he expected a corresponding return. Whatever the sees 
had lust by coiiftHCiition had been largely returned; monasteries which, 
like those of England in the time of Bede* were fulfilling no religious 
purpose, were given to the bishops in compensation fur their lo&se^. But 
for this a return was demanded. Lands, if they were not to be secularised* 
must do service* anil especially military service* to the stale. So secular 
did the bishop's office grow that it berime customary, ns we shall sr t to 
divide the estates of 1 he diocese that part of them might lx devoted to 
eedeshistical purposes, while the remainder* under the bishop, served the 
Crown. The cathedral chapter Iuls its origin in this precaution. But 
not military service only was required of the bishops. They served m 
m i,s$i dim i tt icL In 819a cflpi l n [ary speak s of “ our m wd, whet her bis!iops* 
abbots p or counts,'' Bishops thus were in the exact |>o$itioii of the 
episcopal * L king's thegns 15 of Alfred* Cathedrals and great abbeys were 
ragatijr ctxlftrkK; during the vacancy of a see its revenues lapsed to the 
Crown, And ns the endowmerit was iimguificxut and the terms on which 
it was held the same as those on which nobles held their l3e/s # it was 
natural that nobles should lx chosen for the post mid tbit usually the 
bishop catne not from the cathedral but from the court. Such was the 
position of the Frank id i bishop; n position which A leu In did not venture 
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to crititiw! in lii* (AiwpgndeiiK m ilk Clinrk'niii^iii lii> master, though 
he vigorously exhorted Enjjiiiii bishop to resist such afyjression npimst 
the rights of the Church, 'llwre is no reason to think that they were Jess 
submissive than those of Gaul and Germany. In the following genera¬ 
tion Louis the Pious revived, on paper, the of the clergy and laity 
to elect the bishop. We need not suppose that this concession had any 
general effect. 

Tin clergy concerned in such tui election came to be limited? though 
not universally ins HI the twelfth century, to tbooe who were in the bishop ^ 
immediate service. Early in the Frankish period there seem to 
instance* in which the clergy of the see-town exercised the right. 1 his 
would have been natural when the city was the essential or predominant 
part of the diocese; but where the great majority of the clergy were not 
only at a distance from the city, hut were dependent, not on the bishop 
but on their lords tio part in the election of the bishop could fall to them. 
Nut even the bishop's own clergy, stationed at outlying places to minister 
baptism and other needs to the people,, were call eel in to sluire the elect! on. 
And the city clergy themselves chi tie to lie excluded, not only from the 
election but from any control of the general affair* of the diocese. This 
was concentrated in the hands of a corps rati on of the bishop's tiWTi 
resident asdstanbu who came to \ve called the cathedral chapter, and stood 
to the bishop in the same relation* mulath* Hadmuli^ as the fellows of a 
college in the older English universities to the bend of their house. The 
other clergy of the city were excluded* This body consisted of clerks and 
monks. It must be remembered tliat till the time of Louis the Pious 
in the Prankish Empire? mid even Inter in England, a niuiik was not 
necessarily Benedictine; probably those who followed that rule were 
a minority among monks. The connotation of the term w r a* vague; it 
meant that he who I Hire it professed to be aiming at the perfect life. 
The clerks of the cathedral were usually canons* so allied from the canon, 
or rotation of the Psalter, which it was their duty to sing; hut others 
hod fur their function to execute the orders, whatever they might be, of 
the bishop. Originally? no doubt, they had, whether monks of seculars, 
fur the must part served ns missionaries, and all had this in common that 
their home was within their precinct, away from which they could have 
nu pemianeut settlement* Thuii, when private churches in lay ownership 
became genera], their diocesan usefulness was at ah end* and they came 
to exist only tor their cathedral. Hi is did not lessen the closeness of their 
connexion with the bishop. He and they formed one society. As late ns 
1042t> Aetheluoth* “monk and dean in Christ Church, 1 " was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He had been the resident head, as his 
ffredeocpof* had been since the days of St Augustine, of n corporation 
containing both monastic and secular elements; though by hh time the 
idea of a pure Benedictine community had become prevalent, and it was 
believed tlrnt cathedral (bodies of that type had existed from their foun- 
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datian. We must think of these mixed societies iw considerable in the 
number of their member and loose in their urgmiisnttoiL As one body 
with the bishop they were partner* with him in an undivided estate; the 
bishop con id perform no act of importance in relation to it without the 
consent of his colleagues. In the old canons the bishop had been bidden 
to give account of his transactions to his clergy; St Benedict had enjoined 
upon the abbot that in important matters he should bike counsel with 
the senior monks* Both these precedents carried weight; even after the gepa- 
ration of interests* to which we shall eouie, there were cases, as at 
Vcrrlen and Hertford, where, till the end of the Middle Ages and later, 
the acts of neither were valid unless con Brined by the seal of the other 
member of the partnership. Such control was irksome. Thu was first felt 
by chapters which found that the burden^ often military, imposed by the 
state upon lheir bishop left him without sufficient resource* to maintain 
his cathedral. The only remedy was that there should l*e a division of 
properties; the bishop’s promise of a share of the income would have been 
an insufficient security, for he might have been pnworks* to fulfil it* The 
earliest known example of such n division is at Sens in S22; it was copied 
at Never* ip d49„ and at Cologne in where the collegiate diurchin 
subordinate to the *ol\ the original baptismal churches or “old minsters" 
as they were called in England, aha received a specific endowment from 
the properties- of the see. Tn such casern the perpetuity anti independence 
of the foui illation w^ further secured by fixing the number of the bene- 
fidaries and giving them at least the rudiments of a constitution, The 
separation was welcomed as a measure of religious reformat ion, since it 
removed the chapter from the dangers of the world. The development of 
the cathedral system into it* complete shape must lie considered hereafter, 
In regard to the parishes the Caroling) an peri<k] saw a serious en¬ 
croachment We have seen that the parish church and the lordship of 
land hung together, Tlie lonls hod their churches, the bishop had his, 
and it came to Imj usual, if not universal, for the bishop in his capacity as 
landholder to put himself into a feudal, instead of a directly episcopal, 
relation to the clergy upon whom he had conferred benefices/ But it whs 
a new thing that churches should be separated from the land and bestowed 
on a bishop or a monastery. They were so given, from the seventh century 
onwards in increasing numbers, This was not merely a transference of 
patronage, creating ad vow soils in gross, to use the technical English term ; 
the churches, m a source of income, were bestowed* This threw upon the 
new proprietor* the responsibility of providing tlie local ministrations 
together with the enjoyment of the revenues after paying the necessary 
expenses. As yet there was no thought of vicara with security of tenure. 
When the see of Wurzburg was founded in 711, the bishop received 
twenty-five churches situated on royal lands from the king* as well as 
land^ fur himself on which churches hoc] been established* or might be as 
popidntion spread. In the same generation tlie monastery of St Gall was 
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similarly endowed with churches, and the example was followed in all 
countries, chiefly in favour uf religious houses. They were able to turn 
such gifts to profit* especially if the tithe were annexed to the benefice* 
while the donor lost no income by his generosity. But a still more serious 
obstacle to the establishment of an independent clergy was set up when 
Otto the Great in 940 endowed the dioceses of Brandenburg and Havel- 
berg, which he was founding with a view to the conversion of the Wends, 
with the whole of the tithe*. This was for the support of the bishops, w ho 
were but poorly furnished with lands by the founder. In fact, the whole 
history, in France to greater excess than elsewhere, was to be one of a 
steady diminution of the resources available for the parish clergy* and a 
corresponding lowering of their status. 

For the supervision of the clergy the immediate local authority, under 
the bishop, was the rural dean or archpriest, sometimes also trailed, in the 
earliest period, the cardinal priest or the bishop's dean, or, again* the dean 
of Christianity. Dccttnux is a word of general use from the fourth century 
onwards fur the lowest officer, military, monastic, or other, who W men 
under him. The number ten which it indicates etui never have been 
strictly adhered to when it came mt.o general use. There is reason to 
think that fioth in England and in Germany the hundred of civil ad¬ 
ministration w;is the area of the original rural deanery, and that the 
deaneries sometimes retain boundaries older than those of the hundreds 
of the later Middle Ages. It may be only an accident that no record 
remain* of rural deans in England la-Tore the Norman Conquest, but it i* 
perhap* more likely that the office was imported by Lai if rune, for "rural 
dean 71 was Hie name borne in the province of Rouen. In the Frankish 
kingdom, the office is found even in the rixth century and iuul become 
universal in the ninth; and since it wa^as yet the only local office within the 
diocese its importance tended to increase till it was eclipsed by the arch¬ 
deaconry, The rural dean or archpriest—one or other of the*e names came 
to prevail in different regions—had definite duties of supervision over 
clergy and laity such a** were after ward* engrossed by the inch deacon. and 
he liad a seal of uflice. But his office w as never a benefice. It lost its 
importance because of the inevitable inefficiency of amateur judges 
in moral and ecclesiastical causes, whose sphere of duty was *n narrow 
that it was impossible fnr them to provide trained assistance. Yet the 
deanery os an area of administration was maintained in existence, 
and it is said that in Germany it had a revival of importance towards 
the end of the Mid rile Ages, the bishops favouring officers dependent 
on themselves as against archdeacon* who had attained indejjendence. 
But there were cases in which there was an interchange of name between 
afchdeqpons and rural deans. In the diocese of Hal hers tad t there were 
thirty archdeacon*, rural deans with a higher title* while the diocese of 
Grenoble was under Four archpriests, archdeacons with n humbler 
designation. 
c»* xvi. 
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The name of archdeacon both in Latin and Grwk dates from the fourth 
century. Custom required that every priest* and a fortiori every bishop, 
should be accompanied in the discharge of hh duties by a deaeon. The 
bi&hopls deacon had a position of peculiar importance; he was sometimes 
specifically called deacon of the town over which his bishop presided. As 
representative of the bishop he exercised a wide general supervision at 
the clergy , which the council: of Chilian in the middle of the seventh 
century describes ns coercive. He also administered the central finances 
of the diocese and the bishop, but he did so without security of tenure. 
He was archdeacon so long as the bishop chose* and no longer. Nor was 
he locally connected with any part of the diocese* but exercised the 
functions entrusted to him throughout its whole extent- Li spite of these 
limitations his office was so important that at Home* where election to 
the see was a reality* the archdeacon was often chosen ns successor to the 
bishop. He was rrmssiirily in deacon's orders; it in not till the twelfth 
century that it became usual for a priest to hold an archdeaconry, 
and even then protests were made* though with uni avail, against tlie 
innovation. 

In the Frankish period two considerations were effectual to give a new 
position to the bishop. The Roman imperial idea of the divine right of 
the monarch was accepted as valid for the Teutonic king; and the Church 
was regarded as iiaLiuuat. From 511, the date of the first council of 
Orleans, councils were summoned by the king, who pi voided in them. 
Archbishdjft and bishops sat side by side m equals, for all wore equally 
Hie men of the king by whose grant they held their lands. 'The arch¬ 
bishoprics were but nominal, for they bad no provincial jurisdiction s and 
provincial boundari&i were disregardsl, as when the historical connexion 
of Augsburg with AtpiUeia and of Chur with .Mibn was disregarded. 
They were treated simply as bishoprics within the Frankish State, what¬ 
ever their ecclesiastical associations. Similarly in England, where unity 
in the Church preceded unity m the State, it is difficult to discriminate 
between Church and lay assemblies* In the latter, ccck^iflstical ordinal tees 
were ptLsnalp while, id the former, kings and leading laymen were present 
and attested the record of the proceedings. Anil both in England and 
under the Franks, bishops, as royal officers, took an active share in public 
affairs* In England, from early in the ninth century, bishop fought and 
fell in battle, and the military duty of Frankish hi shops during the same 
period became one of their most conspicuous functions. 

In contrast with this national and feudal conception of the bishop's 
office was the papal lie policy of the Popes was to make the provincial 
system a reality, and to govern the Church through the archbishops. 
These must be strong, yet riot strong enough to claim independence. The 
ineffectual struggles of Arles against Etonian domination, though complb 
rated by the fact that the metropolitan had accepted the office of pupal 
vicar for Giuil, are proof of the seriousness with which tins Roman claim 
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wfw urged, and of mens* in keeping the archbishops in subjection; But 
the Popes had ils yet no sucres in raising them to the headship of a 
sijhoniiit&tc hierarch v. One such u ttem p t, pol i ticol ns well as eoclcfdnsticalt 
was made when m 7115 the Uuke of Bavaria undertook to establish an 
effective province for hi* dominions, so withdrawing his bishops from the 
Frankish council and entering into connexion with Home. But this was 
frustrated l>y Charles Murid. 'The scheme had papal approval ; the next 
effort was made by a Pope. The English St Boniface was a devuLed 
senr'aiit of the Papacy, who regarded hi* comiuissfiaii from Uouie m his 
authority to preach the Gospel. He received it, before he begun his work, 
from Gregory II s and kept in constant relation with his papal patrons* 
The position a-HMgiivd him wils I hut of an archbishop without n see, but 
with a general superintendence over his cmiverta to the. east of the 
Rhine. He was never Archbishop of Mayence, an office not created till 
after his death, but archbishop by papal nomination anil pafud hgnte, 
holding simultaneously the bishopric of Mayence. He made effective use 
of his authority, assembling synods and making Ins province a reality. 
He thus prepared the downfall of the Frankish system, which came as 
soon as the Empire gram weak and the Pope advanced a theory and 
established a system which displaced the Ctoolifigion* 

Rut till after the death of Charlemagne the imperial theory and prac¬ 
tice held their ground, lei a society comparatively simple it reemed 
possible that one authority, divinely appointed, could regulate aU the 
affairs of men. The tenure by which the Pope held his estates was exactly 
the same as thut of a duke of Aquitaine or Bay aria, and to the monarch 
he seemed to Itelong to the same class as other prelate* iff hifl dominions. 
The sovereign held himself the possessor of authority in regard to the 
administration as well as the doctrine of the Church; and in the eyes iff 
Chiirlemngtie, in whom this phase of ecclesiastical theory found its full 
expression, pajuil authority was inferior to his own whenever he chose to 
exercise his rights. 

Nothing hut continuous success could have miidcsuch claims plausible. 
When the ('arnlingian Empire began to lie overwhelmed by calamity and 
ineoiii[ietenee, it wan inevitable that papal claims to occupy the vacant 
seat of authority should be put forward. This was done, when the Empire 
wars at its lowest poind in efficiency and morality, by Nicholas 1 (858-8fi7). 
ProftHindiy convinced of the justice of hi* claims, he usscrtedl that be was 
a divinely appointed autocrat over the Church, fmm whose judgment 
there is no appeal. Bishops bear rule as bis delegates, and when the great 
Hincmarof Rhein is shewed signs of independence which might have marie 
his nietrojMflitaii office a reality he was promptly humiliated. Metro¬ 
politan* were to lie the Pope's agents for the supervision of their provinces 
and nothing more- Councils were only to Ik held when sanctioned by the 
Pope; thus the Prankish system of councils of the Empire* held by the 
Emperor^ authority, was condemned Charged with functions so high, 
at* *vn 
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the Pope could have no earthly superior, nor even equal, and therefore 
(though this conclusion was not so bluntly drawn ha in Inter times) the 
Emperor murt be subordinate to him. In the development of this argu¬ 
ment the Fseudo-Isidorinn Decretals are quoted for the first time, It 
must remain an open question whether Nfcholaa knew that they were 
forgeries; their primary purpose was certainly rather that of weakening 
the French metropolitan than of magnifying the office of the Pope. But 
they served the Pope's purpose, and there is no reason to think that his 
standard of honesty whs higher than that of his and the succeed mg ceti- 
tunes. Every important church constructed or profited by forgeries 
such a* wen? produced by Lanfmnc in the strife between Canterbury and 
York, and at an earlier date by Bremen to the prejudice of Cologne. 
The author?, rightly or wrongly, were convinced of the justice of their 
claim, and counted it no wrong that they should take a short cut towards 
their end by advancing plea? likely to satisfy those whom it was thdr 
object to persuade. 

But as yet such claims could not be made cffectumh They were not to 
be withdrawn, but in rivalry' with them the Empire, wlien new and 
.stronger dy nasties arose, was to main tain its ascendancy, and in time was 
to develop n theory of its own in justification of its practice. Meanwhile 
under the Ottos the Crown recovered its position in Germany. Like Charles 
the Great the kings chose the hi-4iop? f the semblance of canonical election 
I wing maintained but the reality fraat rated, for the election was held 
either in the monarch's presence or at his court The bishops did service 
for Lheir fiefs by an active life of statesmanship; one Archbishop of Cologne 
was also Duke uf Lorraine* All sees were held directly from the Crow n, 
in contrast to the practice of France, where the great nobles, such as the 
Duke of Normandy, were patrons of bishoprics in their dominions as 
fully as the king was in his. To this rule there were, however, exceptions, 
and the fact that among the twelve traditional peers of France were six 
bishops, who&e sees in some cases lay outside the direct domain of the 
king, is evidence of a special connexion between him and them* But the 
sovereign not only wielded authority over existing sees, The extension 
of German influence was promoted under the Ottos by the foundation, 
without reference to Home, of sees in Denmark and to the east of the 
Elbe. Imperial control of the bishoprics was maintained till Frederick 
Barbarucisa gave the patronage of those in Lower Saxonv to Henry the 
Lion, with the view of strengthening the defenders of the north-eastern 
frontier* After Henry's fall the immediate authority of the Emperor 
over those sets was resumed and maintained. As the Empire grew weaker 
several of the eastern sees fdl under the control of local princes; and 
when some small dioceses were carved out of Salzbuig the advi^son of 
them was vested in the archbishop. But in Germany the general tendency 
wiL* an increase of secular independence on the part of the bishops. In 
France the appointment of see after see passed hv conquest or inheritance 
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to the king, the p roc ess not becoming complete till in 1714 Louis XIV 
deprived the Ilulie of Nevere of hi* patronage of the small see of i Imnecy, 
an no other ground than that it was unfitting tlrnt u French bishopric 
should be in other hand* tlian those of the king. In England, some 
jit tempts were made by marcher lords to obtain control of the Welsh 
bishoprics bv entry on their possessions during vacancy or by efforts to 
dictate election** but they had no success; and the last traces of the 
ancient superiority of Canterbury over Rochester disappear in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Mediate bishopric* never existed in England. 

This feudal relation of bishop to king carried with it incident* of feudal 
tenure. It oval investiture, and the struggles against it, arc part of general 
history* ns is the compromise by which an apparent victory’ was won by 
the Pope, while substantially kings and Emperors* lost nothing of their 
practical influence over the choice of bishop*, Standing in feudal relation 
to the grantor of their lands, these were bound to fulfil the duties* whether 
of giving counsel or military support* in return for which the grant was 
made. If the office were vacant, the service could not be rendered, and it 
seemed equitable that* m with a lay fee when the heir w m a minor, the 
revenue should lapse to the Crown till a successor capable of dittduttging 
the duty should he appointed. Hence the abuse of prolonged vacancies, 
as in the time of William li in England. But a reasonable interval was 
assumed* m in the Statute of Westminster of 1275. The right included* 
and still includes* that of presentation to benefices in the gift of the 
vacant see* which the new occupant recovers after paying homage In 
England this h the sole right now exercised bv the Crown. Elimbcth 
waa the last sovereign to abuse the traditional privilege. In France the 
royal right to the profits of the see was exercised till the Revolution* 
though in certain diocese* the claim to patronage was unsuccessfully dis¬ 
puted. In Germany the power of the Crown was insufficient to maintain 
such a claim. 

If the Papacy failed to detach the bishops from their dependence on the 
sovereign* it was successful in establishing a system of provincial and 
diocesan councils which were effective in creating uniformity mid central- 
iaution* and also in averting the danger of njvtioujd Churches. In Engl mid 
it was only on the rare occasions of a legntinc council that the two 
provinces met together, while in France the assembling of the IS ret State® 
General in 1502 S at which the whole clergy of France was represented, 
wm one nf the measures of apparition to ttonifacc VIII Liken by Philip 
the Fair* This provincial system,, completed for Western Europe by the 
Scmidinavian legation nf the future Pope Hadrian IV' in id by the Synod 
of Cashel, drew the Church together* promoted uniformity mid the 
corporate sense, and also linked the several province* with Borne, Tims 
accustomed to act as a class, the clergy withdrew from secular courts mid 
organised an exclusive system of their own* This was sanctioned for 
England by the undated ordinance of the Conqueror* which forbids ft 
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bishop or archdeacon to hold pleas concerning “episcopal laws*’ in a 
hundred court. The bishop is to hear the case and pass judgment at 
the seat of his bishopric or other place of his choice, in accordance with 
the unions and episcopal laws. No slier iff or other officer nf the king nor 
anv layman is to intrude in the matter, hut contempt of the bishop’s 
court is to he punished by the king or sheriff. 

Hi us the clergy tended to become a close corporation, the constitution 
of which inevitably became feudal. The relation of the Irenchced clergy 
to the bishop resembled that of the bishop to the king. No longer is the 
parish priest the man of the lord who appointed hi mi he becomes the 
bishops man. Perhaps Lanfrunt's canon of 1076, whereby no more 
service is to be rendered for a benefice than had been paid in the time of 
King Edward, is evidence that patrons (to use the later term) were giving 
a feudal interpretation to their relation to the benefited, for the warding 
of the canon is so general that it can hardly be limited to endowments 
gran ted on a seen Inr tenure. Hut in any case it is a reference to an expiring 
conception. After the Conquest the tenure wns so thoroughly feudalised 
that the essential element in institution to a benefice was an act of homage 
followed by a grant. And the same obligation lay upon the grantee as 
In the ease of a lay fee. The benefieed clergy had on special occasions, 
such ns a visit of the bishop to Rome, to defray his nectary expenses, 
just as the tenants of a lay lord gave an aid un such occasions as the 
knighting of his eldest soil’ This burden survived the Reformation, for 
under Elisabeth bishops such as Aylmer of Imudon and Bent ham of 
Lichfield demanded it with success. It must be lmrne in mind that this 
feudal duty was compensated by a feudal protection. The security of 
tenure was* actually increased by the obligation laid upon the bishop of 
maintaining the rights of his man. 

But the medieval bishop too often neglected his duties. A sulistitute 
was found in the chorcpiM-npu*, a title found ill the Eastern canons and 
adopted though not always understood in the West. The office seems to 
have been introduced from the East by Theodore of Canterbury as a regular 
institution. In England it did not gain much importance, though “county 
bishops" without diocese are found in the tenth century who are exactly 
what, “chorepiscopus" indicates, and though archbishops of Canterbury 
had assistants, sometimes called by this name, down to the reforms of 
Lanfmtic. But on the Continent, when the work of such men as Willibrord 
and Boniface spread, they were faced by the difficulty that the canons, 
framed in a town-bred Christianity, made no provision for dioceses in 
town!ess lands. So where secs could not he founded, chorepiscopi were 
multiplied. They were kept in subordination: a diocesan would speak of 
«tny bishop,’' atld w a sign of inferiority such assistants were usually, and 
not' only in cases of necessity, consecrated by the diocesan alone. But 
useful i» they were in the missionary stage, they liecnmc an abuse when 
secular bishop, even in regions of established Christianity, employed 
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Oieni to discharge their proper duties, and when secs were left indefinitely 
vacant for a monarch's profit, with the excuse that a ehorepbeopus was 
doing what was needful. Thus there was a serious evil, which was coin lift ted 
by the usual method of forgery. Beside the respectable churepiseopi whom 
Theodore Imd brought in, there had been in the East ambiguous officers 
bearing the same name, against whom many canons had been framed* 
They had not been bishops, but delegates for q mis i-episcopal functions, 
who hail often exceeded their commission. It was now assumed that the 
Western ehorepiscopi were of this unsatisfactory class, and a campaign 
was started against tlieir very existence, as condemned by the canons. 
Paeudo-Isidore and Ids predecessors made early Popes denounce them, and 
Nicholas I assented, though somewhat faintly* The result was a com¬ 
promise at a Council at Met* in BB8, They were recognised os bishop* 
but must not bike the place of a diocesan, They might not consecrate a 
church, though they might ordain a priest An absentee bishop was not 
tempted to employ an assistant so limited* and the class died out, sur¬ 
viving last in England* Such assistant bishop as subsequently appear 
are absentees from dioceses of their own, and they are nowhere numerous* 
But with the failure of the Crusades a multitude of sees in the East, became 
nominal, yet it seemed unworthy of Christendom to confess to failure. The 
occupants found work as assistants to European diocesans, and as they 
died out the names of their sees were hestu wed on men who were never 
expected to vkit their diocese. But the forms were scrupulously carried 
out, A bishop would be consecrated to Gallipoli, for example* and would 
promise canonical obedience to hit Metropolitan of Heraclea, whose see 
was as shadowy as his own. He would then, as if with surprise, discover 
that the unbelievers made it impossible for him to live at Gallipoli, and 
that no income could be drawn from that place. He would therefore 
petition the Pope to let hi in mini n the abbey or other preferment he had 
held* and this would be granted; and till he could obtain possession of 
his see he was allowed to assist any Catholic bishop who desired M# aid. 
He would then, if he were well endowed, settle down for life m assistant 
bishop in the diocese whence his revenues were drawn ; if he were less 
fortunate* he might live a wandering life as temporary helper in several 
successive dioceses. Unsatisfactory as this system was, it was a real and 
practical reform, for from the latter half of the thirteenth century on¬ 
wards there was no failure of consecrated bishops to perform the spiritual 
functions of the office according to the standard of the age* 

There had been no failure in regard to the business side of the episcopal 
office, but it largely passed into new hands. The archdeacon ceased to be 
the servant of the hi:- hop ; his office l>ecame a benefice. 11 seems i m possible 
to fix liie dates or to discover the process by which this change was effected 
in the various countries; it was* to the thought of the times, a natural 
development. It began, about the tenth century, in the assignment to 
the archdeacon of a deUnite region in which he should represent the 
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bishop. Thb grant was regarded as for life: and m a new authority, 
independent in practice, came into being. In the thirteenth century 
archdeacons in Germany were describing themselves ns 'Archdeacon by 
the grace of God,* 1 Being no longer in that relation to the bishop which 
hail been indicated b\ their membership of the order of deacon*, they 
regarded thernsehra as released from limitation to that order From the 
tenLli century archdeacons in prieat'a orders are to be found; yet as late 
a s St Au*i i lmb council of Westminster in 1102 a canon was jessed that 
archdeacons should be deacons. This however wm only a protest, and an 
ineffectual one, against a well-established practice- By hi* time most of 
the English counties hud their archdeacons, though local archdeaconries 
had been unknown here before the Conquest. In England, as elsewhere, 
archdeaconries varied widely in importance. The larger they were, and 
the more remote from an episcopal centre, the greater their powers. For 
instance, in the immense archdeaconry of Richmund the institution to 
benchst and the nomination of rural deans belonged to the archdeacon, 
not to the Archbishop of York, The value of an archdeaconry consisted 
largely in legal profits, drawn chiefly from the proving of wills. It 
needed therefore, as soon as canon law developed, a legal training- But 
since archdeacons were often appointed without regard to this, and were 
frequently absentees* Buy came to delegate their work to expert officials. 
The bishops took the same step, regularly appointing vicars -general and 
officials commissioned to discharge their adarintatratiw and litigious 
bisks, These ofilters, who never obtained a beneficed position and there¬ 
fore were dependent on the bishop, maintained h\$ interest in the rivalry 
which inevitably rose between him anil the archdeacon. The Jotter, how¬ 
ever, wjui made eonscioia* of I us subordination by the power of visitation 
which the bishop regularly exorcised over him T in person or by proxy, and 
during which the archdeacon wii* suspended from the exercise of his of lice. 

A reason for the archdeacon's independence was that he Ijelonged to n 
corporate lnxly from which it was lhe desire of the bishop to detach 
himself, We have seen that a division i>r interests between bishop and 
chapter was carried out in the Frankish Empire in Hie interest of religions 
observance. The group of men who were charged w ith the niairitotiance of 
cathedral worship could not be assured of continuity except by a complete 
separation from the bishop; hi* revenues wore charged with political and 
military burdens, athI he could only provide for his cathedral by detaching 
a definite proportion of his revenues, anil aJxn of his rights ; fur he could 
not maintain his control if he wished it, over a corporation whose finances 
were no concern of kb. Thu* his concern with the internal affairs of the 
cathedral were limited to a visitation, not regularly performed and often 
disputed, Since there were no diocesan duties, except for ajchdwcOn*, 
when the diocese was fully provided with clergy* the great churrh came 
to exist for it* own iervices a* much a* did that of any monastery. Only 
when the bishop used it on official occasions did it serve the purpose for 
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which it iiiid been founded; though traditional visit* to the mother 
church by its parochial daughters were prescribed, they were not always 
fulfilled, Tliis detach men t from the diocese was encou urged by bcnefilc Lions 
which often were e^tra^iocesafn To take an English example, Salisbury 
was endowed with churches and estates scattered over the country from 
Grantham to the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and Few cathedrals had no 
distant sources of income. In England the separation from the bishop 
was accompiished soon after the Conquest; in some cases the deed of 
severance has been preserved, the most noteworthy being that executed 
by St Osmund of Salisbury. In the division of interests the bishop usually 
surrendered not only estates and churches but jurisdictions* The cat bed ml 
body received episcojial rights, such os that of institution and deprivation, 
over specified plaices. Jurisdiction was regarded as a source of income; 
a striking parallel is to seen in the creation in 1U9H of the Apostolic 
Laig&teship lor the Count of Sicily by Urban II 1 . 

So complex a property m that of a well-endowed cat bint ml could not 
be managed lay medieval methods of accountancy* mid the major part was 
broken up into separate prebends, each member of the Eiorjaimtion having 
his 'Cpurwtc revenue. In gnut ch tiled ml * these might nmnhr liftv or 
more* "Po & few predicts el» delinite duties were attached* Ah for the 
remainder, they became .simply sources nf income without cure of huliLs. 
Origin i illy the members haul performed every function, but, when they 
came to regard their office a 1 * a sinecure, inferior officers were introduced, 
to sing the service and servo as rhoirtnen, who were not members of the 
corporation, hut often formed subsidiary corporations of their own, so 
gaining in their turn a secure tenure. But Hie fueling arose that some of 
the large number of prebendaries should lie resident, tu attend the 
services and conduct the affairs of the cathedral. This smaller number, 
usually elected from their own mats by the prebendaries, themselves 
nominated by the bishop, received a further endowment This was just, 
for they had not the same liberty as their brethren, who might lie royal 
clerks* Italian absentees, or otherwise employed But it Further custom 
arose that the reHidentiarica should reside in torn, it being regarded as 
sufficient that one should be on duty at a time- Furthermore, the whole 
body, now that the bishop had left it to its own devices, needed a head 
Tliis was the dean, who was elected by the body over which he was to 
preside* In some of the greatest German cathedrals there was also a 
provost, who superintended the secular affairs of the foundation, and 
tended to become a magnate without part in its inward life. 

The history of the cathedral* wits also that of the larger collegiate 
churches. That in neither case was there any hostile criticism appears 
from the frequent foundation of additional prebends by benefactors who 
knew that they would lie an endowment charged with no duties, Gu the 
constitutional and administrative side the history of the monasteries was 
1 Sw voL v, p. 1B4. 
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similar to that of the great secular churches. No distinction need be 
drawn between those of the Benedictine and tlie Augustmian rule. Both 
bad begun as congeries of isolated bouses, only connected in so far as 
they followed the same rule; though joint bouses of monks and regular 
canons are found abroad in the ninth century, nor is it likely tliat in 
England this combination was confined to the cathedrals. All, till some 
gained exemption, were subject to the bishop. They stood also in a 
permanent subordination to the founder and his successors* This might 
be a bishop who had dedicated certain of his lands to the purport; it 
might be a sovereign whose ancestors Imd founded it, or to whom the 
fimdatorial rights hail fallen by escheat or forfeiture; it might be some 
private nobleman. The rights* like any other advowaou, might be sold 
or otherwise transferred. They passed with the rest of the estate to a new 
purchaser, or might be given to some religious house* perhaps of a different 
order. Tims the Benedictines of Durham held the patronage of more 
than one house of canons. The founder's power included that of granting 
congi: (Trim: on a vacancy of the headship, though this was not usually, 
at least in England, accompanied by a letter nominating the successor* 
During the vacancy the founder’s officers entered into possession of the 
revenues, though in practice tlds came to Ire limited to those which were 
appropriated to the headship. And, finally, the founder hod the right of 
charging the monastery with pension era, who held for life ^corrodies" 
within th The division of the nbbof$ interest from those of his convent 
begun at the same time, and with the same motive, as that between bishop 
and chapter. The abbacy was so wealthy a post, and one so detached 
front the daily life of the community, that it tended to become secularised. 
This was Icm the case in England than elsewhere, though abbots, 21 s 
great tenants-in-chief, sat in Parliament But in France the ay stem of 
commefui&ms made many nbbotshqjfi purely nominal, while in Germany, 
when ecclesiastical principalities am>e, the feudal bond, being [>ersonnl, 
brought the military tenants into relation with the abbot, not with the 
abbey, as their lord. 

As a means of reform it came to be desirable that abbeys should be 
released from Ihe control of military bishops. In the long ran this meant 
that they would become immediately subordinate to the Popt\ or* if he 
failed to supervise them, that they would be left to their own devices. 
The remedy for the last evil wo* to Iw sought in the concentration of 
authority, and three great experiments were to be made, starting from 
Chany, Citcanx, and Prvmontre, the last being an effort to organise 
regular canons, while the other two were reformations of Benedictine 
monachisnn Cluny had been founded in 910 by William, Duke at 
Aquitaine* who granted all hh rights over it to the Church of Kmm* Thus 
the house hod no patron, and by an extension this was also a privilege 
of all nionaidcries which joined the Cl on ioc congregation. For under the 
rule of strong and saintly abbots Cluny became not only a pattern, whose 
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peculiarities iu life and worship were widely followed in monasteries which 
maintained their independence, hut also the head of a multitude of 
dependencies These were under the autocratic rule of the abbot of Cluny, 
who appointed their abljots or priors, and sent visitors to them at his 
discretion. Moreover, a tnonk could not become a fall member of the 
corporation unless he were admitted at Cluny, and by the abbot himself, 
English and other distant Chin iocs rarely made the journey, and so w ere 
excluded from the privilege. The permanent success of this reform de¬ 
pended on the standard maintained by Cluny and its abbots, and the 
fierce attack of St Bernard shews that by !l£ij there had come a certain 
decline, which must have affected the dependent houses, the legal status of 
which in England was tliat of alien cel lx During the Hundred \ ears W ar 
with France they were com felted to purchase denization in order to escape 
suppression. The Cistercians combined unity with equality; nil their 
houses were abbeys with Ml right*, whose heads were summoned tn the 
mm uh! chapter at Ctteaux. But there was n further bond of mother and 
daughter houses, those which had swarmed off lit the days uf original 
enthusiasm from an older abbey remaining under its super vision. No 
patrons were recognised* and the whole Order became directly under the 
Pope and exempt from episcopal jurisdiction* The con temporary Order of 
Preinoiitre followed the same lines, and in its turn was to lie copied Fay 
the Dominicans. These three Orders were international, and nil were to 
have difficulty in maintaining the central control over the more distant 
abbeys. The Premonstratensinus, especially, tended to division. It may 
be noted that the purely English Gilbertiue Order was also centrally 
governed, the rule and the property throughout the Order being vested 
in the Master of Sempringhain. 

But outside orders or congregations which hod been deliberately 
centralised lay the great mass both of monks and canons though certain 
efforts hail been made to organise them in pert. It remained for 
Innocent HI in the Fourth Latenm Council of liilo to model them after 
the Cistercian pattern, and for Benedict XII by bulls of 1B36 and 1JJ3EJ 
to complete the task. They were to be grouped together by ecclesiastical 
provinces—in England the Benedictines of Canterbury and York formed 
separate bodies, the Augustinians of both formed one—and were to hold 
regular assemblies and arrange for visitation by mem bens of their Order* 
They had power of taxing themselves for corporate purposes. But the 
plan w r ios imposed from alcove and wtis not heartily accepted. Obscure 
houses were often overlooked, important houses resisted visitation, abbots; 
refused to attend the general chapter, and taxes remained mipvid* 

It remains to notice monasteries which were cathedral. The case of 
England is exceptional. Save Monreale in Sicily, where the Normal vs were 
under English influence, there was no Benedictine chapter outside this 
country. But cathedrals of regular canons were numerous in France 
and Spain, while to the east of Germany Premonstratcnsian chapters at 
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Riga and eh# where did much to extend Christianity mid d?ili»tiM|# 
These ln*i> though with some desire of a relea^ from Prvmontrc, were 
effectually members of their Order, but many of those which belonged to 
the laser union of Austin Canons instituted by Innocent III may have 
held hut loosely to the association* The Chapter of Carlisle* however, 
established bv Henry I when lie founded the see T was represented at the 
assemblies of the English Austin Canons. In Scotland St Andrew's, on 
tiie reconstruction of the see under Norman inHuence + was made Austin. 
There were no other Cathedrals of the Order in Great Britain. It raiwt 
be mentioned that St John Lateral*, the true cathedral of the Popes* 
became in the eleventh century the bead of a congregation of Austin 
Quinn*, which still sli busts* though the Lateral) has left it. Here again 
the earlier associations, though weakeneil by the attempt of Innocent III 
to force all Austin Canons into an effectual Order, aiiL'ceeded in thwarting 
his purpose. These congregations, two of which, the French Arruasians 
and Victors lies, had English members, w ere unable in face of the Order 
created in 1£15 to maintain a vigorous existence of their own, though they 
checked its vitality. 

The twelfth century saw the general assignment of tithe to permanent 
owner*. We have seen that, when the doctrine prevailed that tithe must 
be paid to pen>on* in orders, among whom nans ranked for this ptirjMisu* 
the payers still had liberty to choose their beneficiaries, and if they chase 
to make the benefaclion [>cnuanent it rented with themselves to do so. 
No episcopal sanction was ns vet required. Though m England this 
process did not go so far as in other countries, a proportion of tithe passed 
thus to monasteries soon alter the Norman Conquest, for the invaders were 
little disposed to sacrifice the lands they had won. Tithe they must pay, 
ami they had the gratification of endowing some favourite shrine, often 
in France, without increased expense to themselves. This went on till 
the middle of the twelfth century. And mean while, as was natural, in 
most place* the lord hod given his tithe to the parish of which he was 
patron. Hence a new- problem arose. The tithe was now annexed to the 
glebe, and equally attached to the benefice; so much so that tire idea 
spread that the incumbent was of right the possessor* and held tithe by 
the flame tenure as gleljc* 

But the desire still prevailed to benefit the monasteries, and where this 
annexation h rid taken place it could only be done by a grant of the church. 
The monastery should be patron and incumbent, with power to receive 
the whole revenue in return for a performance of the services. This 
performance was usually bv a hired chaplain, without security of tenure 
and often ill-paid; though the Austin and Prenionstni.tension canons had, 
and used* the right of settling member* of their houses a* 44 revocable * 
incumbents in churches which they held. While there, they enjoyed the 
revenue, and in their later years often retired to their abbey. The 
Benedict!m;.s and Cistercians of Germany followed the same practice, hut 
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it never m^siis to have prevailed among them in England. Mere also the 
reform liy which perprtozl] vicarages wtre inriituted wn* tarried out more 
fully I linn cUcwhen. There are instances earlier than 1 ^ 00 + but the 
thirteenth century was the period when, by the energy of such bishops as 
Grosseteste of Lincoln,. vicarages betaine the rule. In France the uld nhu.se 
continued, and the poverty-stricken parish clergy only gained -security 
of tenure in the eighteenth century, to lose? it again by the concordat of 
1803 , Scotland* before the Rdbrmntion, scenic to have followed the 
French example^ the abbeys doing little, or even nothing,for the parishes 
of which they held the endowments* In I Italy the strength of the eouinunud 
movement was such that it involved the parish. The priest came to be 
regarded as the servant of the community, and it might enter into contract 
with him for his services, with provision for his dismissal at its will. 
This was probably better for the parish clergy tlian the French portio 
mtigrua f doled out by the appropriator 

The division of interests, as carried nut in England, between the 
monastic patron and tlw vicar, allot led the great tithes those on com, 
to the former, mid the small tithes, on wool, orchards and the like Lo the 
latter. Often there wils also a division of the glebe ; some times the whole 
of this w m taken, tearing but the house mid the small tithe to the vicar, 
lint the variation* are infinite from place to place, though the maintenance 
of the dialled by the appropriator of the great tithe is universal Minor 
burdens,, pensions or portions, were often laid upon a benefice without 
altering its status. Nothing more common than fora birirop, ls the 
price of his consent to the conversion of a rectory into a vicarage, to 
impose a email annual pension fur his own benefit upon it. Still r the lot 
of the bondiced clergy was happier in England than in other countries, inr 
the inroads of the monasteries were few er and the proportion of benefice* 
with an income above the level of the peasant's was much larger; and this 
in spite of the faet that there were other than monasticencroachment*on 
the rectories. Bishops would find a revenue for their perauukl officers by 
instituting a vicarage in n benefice of their gift, and c reating a sinecure 
reeto-rv out of the residue. And when Henry 1 founded the see of 
Carlisle he endows) it with valuable rectories in Derbyshire and Lincolnshire, 
which the bishop could turn to account by ordaining vicarages; there 
however, the justification that border revenues which ^dso were 
supplied, were precarious, 

AL the head of l ho whole system was the Pope, confronted in his claim 
to universal authority by a ri val claim to unlimited rule. Both drew from 
Justinian, and each borrowed arguments from the other. As the Emperor 
derived strength from the feudal theory of a ‘single head under God* so 
did tlui Pope; each manic the same denim id for military support to be 
rendered as a duty, claimed the same power of taxation in accordance 
with his need, exereised the same prerogative of bestowing dominion. In 
the strife the papacy was inevitably secularised, and the turning-punt 
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towards decay may be dated from the reign of Innocent IV* The most 
prominent symptom, perhaps the principal cause, of this decay was the 
canon law as it developed from the Lhcrdum of Gmtimi to the books* of 
the Dcrrriaki The attempt to arrange a chaotic and often inconsistent 
mass of existing practices into a coherent legislation opened the wav to 
profitable abuses which were too attractive to be resisted* Hut always 
there was a theory to explain and justify the procedure, and to base 
further claims upon it. An example of aggrandisement attempted 
through inference is that of Peter's Pence in England, Whatever was the 
origin of this payment to Rome, whether it began with Ine or Ofth, at 
any nite Acthelwulf made a donation of the annuid sum of 900 marks* wrbieb 
became traditional r In the laws of Alfred every Christian throughout 
England must pay the Bonffiok Naturally in troubled times the payment 
was mode irregularly, though it wo* never fei^otten at Home. But its 
voluntary character was forgotten, or ignored* It was assumed on feudal 
principles that a regular payment was a confession of inferiority, the 
acknowledgment for a favour conferred When the Pope in 1059 nmde 
Robert Guisaml Duke of Apulia, he was granted a payment from every 
yoke of oxen in those hinds. This was not only a return for the gift of 
territory, but a public admission of the lords rights over his tenant. So 
Gregory VII interpreted the Peter's Pence w hich William the Conqueror 
was ready to pays hut William denied the inference that he or his pre- 
decestfora held England by papd grant To follow on with the history, 
the Pence were regularly collected. If a legate were in England (and a 
legate always had a financial side to his commission) he received them; 
at other times the Archbishop of Canterbury or some bishop nominated 
by tile Pope; Henry II sometimes bade his sheriffs collect. But the sum 
of 300 marks was stationary, though wealth and population might increase. 
It was vain for Popes to protest, or com plain that more was levied than 
was remitted; Innocent III charged the English bishops with collecting 
1000 marks and sending 300, This atim, reduced in practice tn £99 
{,£199. £k &£}, perhaps on the analogy nf forty stripes save one, was dis* 
tributed lie tween the dioceses in a traditional proportion, from Lincoln 
which paid £ 4ft to Ely which paid £5. In the Inter Middle Ages, when 
a resident papal collector received the Pence, the cost of collecting from 
house to house, if it was ever carried out, must have been too expen¬ 
sive, and probably the payment was mode by bishops out of their own 
revenues* The antiquity of the charge appear* from the exemption of 
Durham, Carlisle, mid the Welsh dioceses from the impost. This was laid* 
alter the English fiuttom, by the English Cardinal Nicholas, afterward* 
Hadrian IV, upon Sweden and Norway when he organised throe Churches. 
It was unknown in the rest of Western Europe. p 

We have seen that, on the evidence of the Pence* superiority over 
England had been claimed. Had it been admitted, it would have enabled 
the Pup to call on the king for aid Against his enemies; and doubtless this, 
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and other claims of the same kind, were designed to enlist worldly aid 
against Ae Em peter*. In seme cases the condition was dear, as when 
Urban II confirmed Apulia to Duke Roger and Sicily to Count Huger, 
And Hadrian IV consolidated these grants in 1156 in favour of King 
William I. Feudal service was recognised m due. So in Spain, when the 
Count of Barcelona recovered Tarragona from the floors, lie offered his 
conquest and also hi* inheritance to the Tope, and received both back as 
fiefs; though it is very doubtful whether for Barcelona he was not bound 
to do service to the King of France. When Spanish princes wished to 
secure their position, it was to the Popes that they surrendered their 
crowns; other instances can be adduced from Poland, Hungary, and 
Denmark. Always the grant was made on condition of an annual tribute 
small in itself* but significant of the claim upon loyalty of which 
the proffer and acceptance of the tribute were tokens. The liorgnin 
mode between John of England and Innocent III was more substantial. 
On the surrender of his kingdom of England and lordship of Ireland to 
the Pope* he received them bark on feudal terms, binding himself and his 
successors to pay annually 700 marks for the one iind 901) for the other, 
and taking as full an oath of fealty as any tenant would take to him* 
It Is needless to say that payment was irregularly made, certainly by 
Edward I, and that in iSfift Parliament repudiated the transaction. But 
at first it was a solid and valuable gniu, mid Faridulf* the legate who 
carried the transaction through, listed the opportunity of a minor profit 
of the same kind, Reginald, King of Man, also surrendered and received 
hack his kingdom, over which he declared that there woa no earthly 
superior; an assertion which the King* of Norway ond Scotland, mid 
perhaps the King of England, would have denied. Reginald may have 
thought that if his assertion were registered at Rome mid remained, m 
it might well do, uncontnidieted, it would gain validity from its presence 
in so respectable a record t and the Pope might gain a little dignity, and 
possibly sonic advantage* from a speculative transaction, the financial 
gain of which was twelve marks n year* So eager was the papal search 
for such acquisitions that the legislators of Castile and Jerusalem 
thought it necessary in their codes to assert tlmt the Pope had no 
temporal authority in those kingdoms. The last victory of Boniface VIII, 
won in the year of his death, was the surrender of Albert of Austria, who 
admitted those full papal claim* to superiority against which his prede¬ 
cessors in the Empire had been striving for twu centuries. 

Papal superiority was not limited to secular sovereignties. Hie Popes 
became supreme lords of religious houses And their lands, which became 
detached portions of their territory * When the abbey of V&sdai in Bur¬ 
gundy was foiljidud in the time of Charles the Bald,the founder, with the 
Emperor's consent, gave full possession to the Pope. In the weaker days 
of Charles the Simple the founder of Ckmy gives, and the Pope Accepts, 
the abbey, free from all royal or other power* The grant stoud, though 
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the consent nf Charles bar 3 not been res kerb In such a coae the Pope did 
not expect to Jmw more than a moderate from the nionMkry^ but 

he was rewarded by its loyalty for his protection ; a protection which was 
usually extended to its spiritual conditions for he would relieve it from 
episcopal control Where, as in England, full sovereignty could not be 
secured, an exempt abbey t such as St Edmunds, would be free from the 
bishop, having its own archdeacon; it would also lie free not from the 
king but from the king*** olficud*. Its own officers would execute the 
writs which elsewhere were sent to the sheriff, and would receive the 
profits of the king's jurisdiction exercised upon its exempt lands. As to 
its relation to the local bishop, this might lie uuh m in the rare ease of 
an abtmtirt utiUiu-i, like Monte Qusdtio, where the abbot kept n bishop 
under his orders to perform any episcopal office - more often he might 
cal] in any bishop he would; in other cases he wus obliged to request the 
riiiKr-s'Mi to consecrate churches, confirm, and give the annual chrism. In 
England the fullest exemption released iui abbey from \isrtut ion, not only 
from the archbishop t\s such, but also from him in his capacity of legate. 
St August Inc's at Canterbury and others must ojieii their doors to a legate 
a /nit re ami to none other. 'Flu 1 question might even be raised whether 
they need admit him if their name were not explicitly mentioned in hk 
commission* Glorious as this exception was, it had une onerous consequence, 
None but a Pope could admit the abbot of such si house to his office, mid 
the easts of hb confirmation were enormous. 

Ail dioceses which lay outside recognised provinces, such ns those of 
Scotland and the isolated diocese of Man, enjoyed the privileges and bore 
the burdens of immediate subjection to the Pope. He also had power 
where Christendom waw expanding, as in Spain* of shaping new provinces 
at his will, anil retaining such portions as he would under himself. At 
the other end of Christendom he exercised a special authority. The bishops 
of the mission w hich grew into the province of Higa w ere exempted ftdiu 
the authority of Bremen by Innocent III, and were to hold the tern pun Ji ties 
of their see* from the Pope. There was even mi attempt to impose the 
ride of a legate upon the Knights of the Teutonic Order and of the 
Sword, and so to give the Popes a sovereign tv that should threaten 
Germany. But little came of all this, There were also cases of isolated 
dioceses which enjoyed exemption, more or less complete, from the authority 
of metropolitans, with the -symbol of the pallnim, though they were not 
archbishoprics. The most conspicuous of these were Pavia in Italy and the 
royal foundation of Bamberg in Germany. There was hone in England* 
Political consideration* prompted these exemptions, but there was also 
the motive that a cevma was the recompense, an in the case of a privileged 
abbey. And to the abbeys which were granted exemption were sxmvi added 
a number which the Pope could not profe** to regard an exempt from 
territorial or ecclesiastical superiority, but to which he granted his special 
protection* always in return for a census. This was also paid by many 
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ambitions lion-os whidi did and received the honour of the mitre for 
their beads. It was granted with various restriction* in place ami time 
of wearing; and in England mitred abbots must not be confused with the 
sumMer this* of abbots summoned to Parliament. 

In 1193 the Papal Chamlierlaiii (i.r, Treasurer) t'cueio, the future Pope 
Monorius (El, compiled the Libe r Cenmtumi a businesslike account of all 
these payments that were due up to that date ; a list more im port ant aa 
a record of ckhtui the Pope could make upon loyalty than as a statement 
of the income he enjoyed. It wils a catalogue of tributes, not of the 
ordinary aourcea of revenue, feudal or eodesiosftidaJ. The latter was of 
ever increasing importance, since fees for the confirmation of bishops and 
abbots varying according to the value of the benefice, were being system¬ 
atically collected, and the protits of litigation, always a chief source of 
medieval revenue, were steadily increasing. At the same time Honorius III 
bunaelf Woe tlie (irst to noe ecclesiastical revenues throughout Europe as 
a means of relieving himself of tile coat of administration, His officials 
held benefice everywhsifp and needed no salary from their masteY. My 
4 ii] improvement on this. Innocent IV was to use such benefices for the 
endowment of his family mid friends, and to set a standard from which 
Home was rarely to full during the following rent uric*. 

This claim to benefices abroad might be justified on two grounds If 
the patron were a bishop or an abbey whose head bad been admitted by 
the Pope, he was Hie PopA man, and bound to recognise the fact by 
submitting to a demand of his lord, just as ;m English bishop, after taking 
the oath of canonical obedience to the archb[shop, shewed tluit he waa 
lib emEi by giving up to him as his M option" the first benefice-—not 
necctaiuily the first tiiat fell vacant—that the nrylibidiop should choose 
out of the bishop's patronage. But Pope- were not content with one 
option ; bbhops like Grosseteste were broken-hearted at the unworthy 
or illiterate or youthful presentees whom they might not reject, and who 
w ere forced upon them zn spite, not only of renmnstmnce,s t but of definite 
promises, such as that one Italian should not immediately follow another 
in the Mime post. The Pope was justified, not only feudally but 
canonically^ for nuion law wils regarded fb of papal origin, anil an ecjUid 
authority might override it* It was not contmrv to the laws of God or 
of nature tluit a child should hold a benefice, find therefore the Pope 
could admit him. But lay patrons were less submisaive* Matthew Paris 
tells with prick how Hubert Thweug, ei northern knight, when a foreigner 
was intruded into his Yorkshire rectory of Uplcatham, raised a riot, burned 
the barns of id sen erclesiasticSj rilled their goods and gave them to the 
poor. Henry HI refused to convict him, and sent him to Home with 
letters o^commendation from himself am l his brother Richard of Cornwall, 
where Gregory' IX admitted the justice of his claim to the [aitronage, 
deprived the intruder, mul promised in future to respect lay rights, They 
seem, at any rate, to have been Jess dioregacdsd than those of BdciedftJstics* 
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But the Crusades first gave tlie Popes occasion to lux Christendom at 
Large* At first tings taxed their realms for this purpose* and with the 
consent of the Pope taxed their clergy. Direct papal taxation begins with 
HDD, when Innocent III issued his mandate to all bi-shop to levy a 
fortieth of their years income from all the heneficed of their diocese* The 
exempt Orders were also assessed* For the carrying out. of this taxation 
it was necessary that benefices should be valued* For England the first 
valuation of which some fragment remains was marie in 1217. It was 
followed by another in 12211* of winch also not many details are known. 
Then came the Norwich valuation of 1254, of w hich large portions survive, 
and finally in 1291 that of Pope Nicholas III, which remains complete, 
and was the standard by which the clergy' were assessed on their official 
revenues for both papal and royal taxation till the time of Henry VIII* 
The tax consisted of firstfruiLi Eind tenths* the former being the assumed 
annual value, which was due on entry' into the benefice, the other being 
the annual pay men t of one tenth of the same sum. In each of these 
successive valuations the income had been assessed at a higher level; yet 
there is no reason to doubt that, decided as it w r as by the oath of neigh¬ 
bours* it was equitable. Small benefices were exempt* so that in the 
taxation of Pop Nicholas they are unfortunately not recorfled T unless 
the holder were a pluralist, in which case all the items of his revenue are 
entered- In the bitter strife between Frederick II and successive Popes* 
he was denounced as worse than a Muslim, and taxation was levied against 
him on the plea that a crusade was being waged* This was first done by 
Gregory IX in 1225. Tlie frequency with which the clergy had been 
taxed for crusading purposes rendered them, and the Popes, so familiar 
with such imposts, that in the fourteenth century firstfruita and tenths 
became regular and undisputed sources of papal revenue throughout the 
West. 

For the purpose of gathering in the manifold sums drawn from each 
country, there had come to he resident papal collectors before lljflO. These 
not only received money, but had powder to grant dispensations of many 
kinds in return for payments In England, where the Popes were carefully 
watched* they were obliged on entering upon their office to take oath of 
fealty to the king. Vet of all countries England was the most carefully 
observant of ecclesiastical rules. For instance* by canon law tithe could 
not be redeemed nor alienated from Church uses. Only in England was 
tliis obeyed. On the Continent men were less scrupulous. In Genu any 
land was often given in redemption of tithe, and in France it was often 
in the market and in lay hands. St Louis was a tithe-owner* Hut every¬ 
where, when the high ideals of the Middle Age became tarnished and 
distorted by the financial interests which came to dominate thu Papacy 
anil* through it, the Church* there was the same spirit of revolt, not to be 
satisfied till the old system had been purged in the lands of the Counter- 
Reformation as well as in those which rejected the authority of Home. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES 

The revolution—intellectual, moral, uud spiritual—which took place 
in the European world about the middle of the vast period usually com¬ 
prised in the term “Middle Ages'" was at least os decisive and momentous 
as either of the two later movements which have somewhat overshadowed 
its importance in popular estimation—that is to say, the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. The period which immediately followed the coin- 
pletion uf the barbarian inroads and the cessation of the Western Empire 
invs areally dark age—an age of violence, confusion, and general ignofance 
broken only by the dim light of a few itrolated scholars who, after all, 
did little more than conserve some scanty remnant* of ancient secular 
culture and patristic theology. It is difficult to date the beginnings of 
improvement. For a moment the Jit Me circle of learned men who adorned 
the Cumlinguin court seemed to herald an era of enlightenment, but the 
hopes which it suggested were not destined to immediate realisation* 
The tenth century, at least till towards its close, was as dark as any that 
went lie fore it. The year 1000 will fairly represent the turning-point. 
The eleventh century was an age of improvement; the twelfth century 
one of rapid progress* in some ways even of the most brilliant intellectual 
activity which the Middle Ages ever knew, 'Hie universities were t he 
product of this earlier twelfth-century Renaissance, And it was the 
universities which kept alive the permanent result* of that movement. 
Here was no doubt a popular literature with which the universities had 
little tu do, but on the whole it was due to the universities, more than 
anything else* that the later Middle Age wam not an ago of darkness but 
of high culture and high civilisation—of a kind. 

During the Dork Ages, whatever learning and education survived the 
barbarian cataclysm had their home almost exclusively in the monasteries 
and the cathedrals 1 ; and during this period the monastic schools were 
perhaps slightly in advance of the secular. The period has been called 
the Benedictine age. In the cathedrals themselves some of the best 
known teachers had been pupils of the monks. A marked feature of the 
intellectual new birth which took place in the twelfth century was the 
transference of the intellectual primacy from the monastic schools to those 
of the secular clergy. In the North of Europe the universities were an 
outgrowth of the cathedral schools, not of the monasteries, Anselm of 
Bee was^anc of the hist great monastic tear hers; the great Abelard-—the 
introducer of a new era in the scholastic philosophy, the true father of 

1 See tupra f VoL m # Chip*, nx t xi; Vol* v, t 'hap, skii. 
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the scholastic theology, out of whose tench mg, though not in his lifetime, 
the University of EVrris us ay be said to have grown—w-fts a secular who 
lectured in the schools of the cathedral, though accidentally, as it were, he 
ended Ms days as a monk. At ii later date, regulars played n great role 
in connexion with the universities, but the universities themselves were 
essentially secular, Lc* nou-momistic, institutions. In Italy culture was 
never so completely the monopoly of the clergy as it came to be in the 
dark ages of northern Europe* The lay professions of law and medicine 
were never wholly extinguished; and, when the intellectual revival came, 
the movement was not so closely coimecUd with the Church, And the 
universities to which it gave birth, though, like all medieval institutions, 
they had close relations with the Church, may be looked upon as, on the 
whole, not only secular but lay institutions. This waa one of the great 
differences which from first to last distinguished the universities uf 
northern Europe from those of the South, or at least of Italy. In the 
northern umveraities— the universities of which Paris was the type and 
mother—the scholar was ipsvfiteto regarded for many purposes as a clerk; 
he wore, or was supposed to wear* the tonsure and the clerical habit, while 
the Master was still more definitely invested with the privileges and 
subject to the restrictions of the ecclesiastical life, including the ob¬ 
ligation to celibacy. In Italy the teacher was more often a layman tlian 
an ecclesiastic; the scholar was not necessarily a clerk, and the control 
which ecclesiastical authorities exercised over the universities was only of 
the kind which they exercised in all spheres of medieval life* 

Corresponding with this difference of origin, and the differences of 
organisation which were more or less connected with it, was a difference 
between the favourite studies of the two r^ions. The great revival of 
intellectual life hi northern Europe centred in the teaching of Theology 
and Philosophy. If the revived study of Lhe Classics was prominent in 
the earliest ph?ise of the movement—the phase represented by such 
teachers as Bernard of Chartres mid such writers ns .John of Sulbbuiy— 
these studies were never prominent at Paris, and were everywhere thrown 
into the background by the re-discovery of the lost works of Aristotle at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. In Italy the movement* though 
it began with a revival of literary study, and of Roman Law as a branch 
uf ancient literature, soon concentrated itself on a study of Law which 
became increasingly scientific and preffessionah Broadly speaking, Paris 
was the home of scholastic Philosophy and Theology; Bologna was the 
great school of law, and, in a subordinate degree, of Medkana The 
contrast must not be over-stated: there was a large body of canonists at 
Paris; Philosophy was studied at Ihilogna— though chiefly as a prepara¬ 
tion for Medicine rather than for Theology. And Medicine wa* studied 
in both; a* a place of medical study, Bologna was inferior only to Salerno, 
which was exclusively a S Indium of Medicine, From a period considerably 
before the actual birth of the university organisation, these three places— 
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Paris, Salerno, stood forth as the three great homes of the 

highest culture. By the twelfth century they had come to lie known as 
Sitidia Generali a term which at first meant simply places of study 
resorted to by students from nil parts, Tho organisation of Salerno .stands 
by itself. At Paris and Bologna there grew up two different and strongly 
contrasted types of university organisation; and all later universities were 
an imitation of one or other of these type* or represented a compromise 
between them. One, however* of these imitations was so ancient* was 
struck off by the parent university at so early a date and developed on 
such original lines* that it may almost lie said to represent a distinct type 
of university organisation. Oxford became and was expressly called a 
Sitiftium Generate at almost as early a date as Paris imd Bologna. The 
development of these two types of university organisation must now be 
traced separately, though we shall have frequent opportunities of observing 
the curious and complex ways in which they reacted upon one another. 

Before entering upon the history of this development in detail* the 
most salient, point of difference may bo stated in advance. The word 
mSmrmia$ meant originally u a whole’": it might lie applied to any body 
of men* even to one so comprehensive a* all Christian people* who are 
often addressed by Popes as M uni vend tas vest the whole of you; more 
technically it is the equivalent of the Human law-term caUrgiunt, a legally 
recognised corporation. It h frequently applied to town councils or 
chapters or trade-gilds. The twelfth century was a period during which 
a great movement towards association* of one kind or another was going 
on all over Europe. Men of the same calling aggregated themselves into 
merchant-gilds, trade-gilds, craft-gild^ or, if in some regions of Europe 
such association* could claim some kind of continuity from the collegia 
of the old Homan world* it was at this time that they renewed their life, 
and began to figure prominently in the political organisation of cities 
and states. The University* in its scholastic sense* was simply ei particular 
kind of trade-gild—an association of persons following a common occu¬ 
pation for the regulation of their craft and the protection of their rights 
against the outside world. The word utmermto* in the earlier part 
of our period* never used absolutely. The phrase is always “mriver- 
iibts whofuriumi umverntat vmgvtfrorum, universiltut magiMroruT/i d 
irholarium 1 ' or the like. These gilds were of two kinds. The Universities 
of Paris, Oxford, and (with the partial exception of Scotland) of northern 
Europe generally were universities of masters. Those of Italy—and to 
some extent of southern Europe generally- — were gilds of-^cbohirs* though 
the ascendancy of the scholar* over the mastera was not in all cases so 
complete a* in the parent University of Bologna* 

4 

Before entering on the history of Paris and Bologna* however* a few 
words must he said about the completely isolated Htudium of Salerno 
During the greater part of its history it was a Stadium of Medicine only! 
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As a health resort and BA a place celebrated for the skill of its physicians, 
Salerno was already famous in the tenth century; id the first half of lha 
twelfth its school of medicine is already spoken of by Orderieiis Vitaliis its 
M existing from ancient times.™ 1 Situated at the meeting-place of Greek* 
Latin, Arabic* and Jewish culture, it become the focus of a revived study 
of medicine which slightly preceded the general revival of culture and 
education of which mention has already been made. It is difficult, if nnt 
im portable, to make n comparative estimate of the share of Arabic, Jewish* 
and G reek-Latin wri ters respect ivel y i n t his progress, for the earli est n uthors 
shew traces of them alk The Hebrew element was proljrtbly strong. 

Latin translation* of the works of Hippocrates and Galen wene indeed 
the basis of the Inter teaching of the Chftttui Hippocralka a* of medical 
scholars hip generally, hot Jewish writers* especially l*aoc Judaeus (Abo- 
Ya 4 quh Ishaq ibn Sukiman id-IsrcVdT* ftlr. 952), were largely used by the 
best known of the early Salerno writers, Constantino* Africanua. The 
Studiurn flourished curly and decayed early; isolate and out of touch 
with the rest of Europe it npjietiri to have exercised no constitutional 
influence upon other universities Of it* internal organisation a]moist 
nothing is known save that it was a College of Doctors aval not a 
university of students, and that it hod a Pmepositus (afterwards called 
Prior) at its head. 

In 1231 the Emperor Fmdeiick II, who hud founded a university at 
Naples seven years previously* mmc to its rescue by requiring all medical 
teachers and practitioners to obtain a licence from the KingV Court, only 
awarded after an examination conducted by the Masters of Salerno, This 
was followed* as elsewhere* by the usual Inception or Cowmtfo* 

Many legends have attached themselves to the school* especially one 
making it the earliest home of women pfftctitioiiew and teachers, but this 
together with the eleventh-century authorship of the popular liftmen 
SaniiatUSaferrn and its dedication to Holiert* Duke of Normandy (105^- 
II3I>h as 14 King of the English," lacks satisfactory proof The university 
*i?cm> to have maintained a unisonally continuous existence until its 
abolition by an edict of Napoleon in November 1811 \ 

The secular schools of the Dark Ages were everywhere connected with 
some cathedral or other great church. They w ere placed under the govern¬ 
ment of some capitular dignitary—ftonietimcs of the archdeacon, sometimes 
of a special official hearing the title of $nholmtiaiS> sometime# (as at Paris) 
of the Chancellor. At first this official was himself the principal, perhaps 
the only, teacher. Gradually, as education developed* a custom grew up 
by which the Chancellor or ScholasticiLs granted a licence to teach to o ther 

* 
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master*. A synod at Westminster in ] 1:18 forbade tlie growing practice of 
re-sc I ling such licences, while in 1179 the i^aterun Council required the 
authorities to gran t a licence to any properly qu&li lied teacher. 'ITiere was 
now no obstacle to the multiplication of masters wherever the fame of 
some illustrious teacher caused an increase of scholars who desired more 
teaching than the great man him self could give, and many of whom desired 
eventually to become masters themselves. The growing respect for 
learning generated an ambition nn the part of scholars in obtain the 
honours attaching to the tear hers chair, even when they had no intention 
of devoting themselves, or at least of devoting themselves permanently, 
to the teachers cureer. The title Master, Doctor, or ProfiKssor—originaliy 
synonymous—-became one which even bishop and cardinals did not scorn 
to prefix to their names. Out of the group of duly licensed masters who 
began to multiply in the great centres of education, the gilds of masters 
arose. 

Paris was not a very ancient, or at first a vorv famous seat of medieval 
learning. The stories which connect the origin of the university, or even 
of the schools of Paris, with Charles the Great—a monarch who does not 
nppar to have visited that city twice in the whole course of his life—nmy 
be dismissed ns mere legends. The schools of Paris arc for the first time 
mentioned at the end of Lhe ninth century. Hut William of Champejitis 
(r. 1070-1121} is the first master of the Cathedral School who gave it any 
particular distinction 1 and it was not till the time of his more famous 
pupil, Peler Abelard (1079-1142}, that Paris rose to a leading position 
among the schools of northern Europe. But in his time there wilh no 
university. The masters obtained their licences from the Chancellor of 
the cathedral church, anil op ined schools, sometimes on the crowded island 
mund its walla, sometimes on or near the bridges which connected it with 
the southern hank (we hear of an Adam de Petit-Pont and nn Adam de 
Grand-J'nnI.}, sometimes on the southern Imnk itself, in the neighhnurhnod 
and within the jurisdiction of the great collegiate church—from 1147 the 
abbey—of f>tc Genevieve. Abelard himself at one time taught in “tlie 
mount ’ of Ste Genevieve. But, though at an early period some of the 
schools were situated within the jurisdiction of the abbey, the Studium 
was original I v the outgrowth of the cathtslral school and of that il] one. 

Though there™ nn uni verity or fornml gild of masters in Abelard's 
time, we can discover in tli-e course of his career trace* of evrtftih scholastic 
customs out of which l he university of masters ultimately It was 

naturally expected that no one should assume the functions of a master 
without having passed a certain number of years under a properly 
licensed master in the study of the subjects which he proposed to teach, 
and it almost equally natural that he should obtain the consent of 
his teacher to that step. When masters began to multiply, it became 
o™d for them to welcome the new master into their fraternity hv some 
sort of initiation—accompanied by feasting *| his eKpense-^nd to arakt 
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nt his inaugural lecture. It may he inferred that some such customs 
existed in die time of Abelard, for, when the already famous master of 
the liberal Arts betook himself, after only a short period of study under 
the aged theologian Anselm of Laon, and without that teacher's consent, 
to the teaching of Theology by lecturing on the difficult book of Ezekiel, 
the act was regarded as an unheard-of piece of audacity, and is made a 
distinct article of chaige against him at the Council of Soissons in 11 Sl¬ 
it may be presumed that among the much larger and younger body of 
Masters in Arts the custom of inception — as it was called — was in a still 
more developed conditi on. Th is sim pie custom cental ned in i tself the germ 
of the whole institution. It came to he considered that the w licentiate” 
—the scholar who had received from the Chancellor licence to teach 
(litatfia do&mli)—' was not a full master until he had also been made free 
of the magisterial gdd by the ceremony of inception, duly performed, with 
the concurrence of the whole society* hy his ancient master The Un i versity 
proper consisted of those who luui thus been admitted into the masters' 
gild by inception. And the trade-union rapidly acquired a monopoly of 
higher education: membership of the University became, by a custom 
which hardened into Jaw, m necessary for teaching of the higher type as 
the Chancellor’s licence. The trade-gilds and the cmft-gQds had no doubt 
originated in ni uch the same way. A nother i mportun t mod ieval ins ti tu tion 
—the institution of Chivalry—erase from the transference of the same 
idea to the professional army. The young soldier did nut become a full 
soldier or knight (mifrs) until he had been admitted to the brotherhood of 
arms by the touch of the vdemu's sword. The blessing of the priest 
occupied in the knight's initiation a position somewhat analogous to the 
Chancellor's licence in the scholastic career. The term Bachelor was used 
in connexion with both professions. The soldier who had as yet no others 
serving under his banner was known as a Knight Bachelor (Iiin fulhy y 
Baecahmri ia). The same term—originally conveying both the notion of 
youth and that of apprenticeship”w as applied to the young scholar who 
was on probation for the mastership, and was already permitted to act as 
a subordinate teacher. In the fully developer! University, admission to this 
position was given in a forma] manner by the Rector or other head of the 
university after examination or other preliminary tests* and became a 
definite itftp towards the mastership (gradm ml magurtrrium). The term 
degree (gmdui) began apparently with this inferior stage in the academical 
career, and was later applied to each of the step or stages in the scholastic 
hierarchy—Bachelor, Licentiate, Master or Doctor. Master, Doctor, and 
Professor, it may be repeated, were originally synonymous. The English 
usage, by which the term Doctor was appropriated to the higher faculties 
and that of Master to Arts* was of later growth and did no t obtain 
universally. Professor was occasionally used in the same sense, especially 
in the faculty of Theology, in which the Letters ST.P. {Sanctue Tktpfofpnt 
Profijtwr) are still occasionally employed. The custom by which the term 
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Professor hits come to be confined to the occupants of endowed choirs 
had scarcely begun at the dose of the .Middle Ages. 

The idea of the inception—in its developed form—involved two 
elements. In the first place there was the idea fieri vet l from the Homan 
Law that no one was fully in possession of a magistracy or other office 
until he hud actually performed its duties and the inception was the 
formal assumption of the tcaehefs functions; in the second place it was 
an admission into the gild of teachers by un existing member of it who 
invested the candidate with the insignia of his office in the presence of 
the rest The new Master* after taking the proper oaths of obedience to 
the officers mid statutes of the university* was solemnly seated in the 
magisterial cuthedrui the characteristic hook of his faculty {in Arts a 
work of Aristotle) was placed in his 3lands; a ring was put upon his finger 
in token of his marriage to learning; &cap(Wrrtto) was placed on his head * 
partly as one of the insignia of mastership* partly (after the analogy of the 
emancipated slave) as a token of his enfranchisement from the subondina- 
-turn of pupilship, The incepting master then left him with a kiss* in token 
of his admission to the brotherhood, and he proceeded to give his inaugural 
lecture or disputation. A banquet followed, at the expense of the candi¬ 
date or candidates. This simple and very human desire to drink the 
health of a new colleague at his expense may 1« regarded as the ultimate 
raison tTfire of the whole ceremony with all its momentous historical 
consequences. The origin of one of the greatest and mast characteristic 
of the institutions which the Middle Age has tiequeathed to the modem 
world Iijls grown out of the schoolboyish desire to make the newcomer 
“pfiv his footing/’ The institution was everywhere imitated by the 
students. The masters, who at first tried to suppress* though they 
eventually sanctioned, the coarse and brutal initiations and demand*? of 
entertainment (btjauma) from the freshman (hcjmtni or ktjtxm, frum hec 
jatintj a yellow -bill or unfledged bird)* w ere probably unconscious of the 
large part that the name elementary human instinct had played in the 
building up of their own universities. 

When can we definitely trace the formation of such a gild of masters 
at Paris? The firat indication of any more definite organisation than is 
implied in the vague customs of Abelard's age—the first definite proof 
of the existence of a university anywhere in Europe—is to be found in 
tlie life of Johannes de Celia* Abbot of St Albans h Matthew Paris tells 
m, over half a century later indeed* that the subject of his biography 
studied &t Paris and “merited to attain the society of the elect masters" 
{ckt tledanm consortium magistrorum meruit attmgenfi)K This must have 
been about the year 1170, but we must beware of exaggerating the 
degree itf organisation which the notice implies. It is not till after the 
beginning of the following century that the society had a sufficiently 

1 Gi*ia Ahhatum in Mon. S. Alban., cd. Riley ( Ralls Scries), i* p. 217- 
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definite existence to elect cunimon otHeera, to use n common seal, ur to 
ail tempt corporate action of a Inga] character; even then it* right to do 
so was not undisputed. 

The university, like all the greatest institutions, was not fuiindcd hut 
grew. It soon, however, began to obtain recognition * privileges, and 
charters from dvil and etdesiaitied authorities, The first documentary 
recognition of the University of Paris is a charter granted by Philip 
Augustus in 12lK) + This earliest ^privilege* like so many of its auc- 
was granted as a solace to the scholars after a defeat — a tavern- 
brawl, culminating in a riot, wherein they had suffered severely at the 
bands uf Uit townsmen, headed by the louder of the municipal body 
(if at this time it can be so culled)* the .Provost of Paris. The then 
Promt was severely punished, and his successors were required in future 
to lake an oath to nspeet the privileges of the scholars in the presence 
of the masters assembled in one of the churches of Paris* This originated 
the Provost’s position as u Conservator of the royal privileges of the 
t niverdtv.^ lint even this document 1 cmly recognises the existence of 
the University a* such in so far as it treats the assembly of masters ils a 
definite body of persons in the bn bit of holding meetings. The privileges 
are conferred, not on the Society as such but on the masters and scholars 
as individuals, the chief privilege being that of surrender to the cede* 
stastical judge for trial, which the scholars already enjoyed by custom 
as “clerks," A clause protecting from 14 arrest' 1 at the Imnds of secular 
justice the capitals PurijicMtium £ rokirmtii was long sitp|Kxsed to mean 
the Rector, and waa even by Deni lie taken to dsetttt any master of the 
university. It really refers to the seizure of a scholar's chattels; in 
English wc at ill talk of 14 ambling'* a ship,, It may safely be affirmed 
tbut no utlirial of the university or of any section of it existed at this 
time; a refereiice to the scholar* of ^different provinces*' 1 long supposed 
to prove the existence of the Nation# about the year 1170* impliesno thing 
of the kind. The University Statute* — three very ample ones* evidently 
new—are only heard of in 1SQ9 3 . By a bull uf about the same date the 
university is allowed to elect a u proctor" (if fc a procurator ad lit an) to 
«ct for it in legal transactions*. 

The need for such a proctur arose out of a great litigation in which 
the univeraity was already eugziged with the Chapter and Chancellor of 
Paris, One of the matters in dispute was precisely the right of the 
master* to form a oorporation, to ‘♦sue and be sued^ in a corporate 
capacity. The university was slid being treated, just as the earliest 
trade-unions were treated by the English Courts for a century after their 
de facto existence, os an unlawful society, il ^conspiracy^ (the word is 
expressly iL*edj of the masters against their lawful sliperbrf—thoidJishop, 

3 Oh&rtttf&rltim rnjwmfoft# /irtn/irftW* eiL DeitiAo niiil Hmlvkii], Tam. (.Nfa. L 
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Chapter, and Chancellor of Paris. By the old of laiceearivc papal hulls 
the w 'ctnispinicy^ ,, howflv^r, succeeded. Already since 1212 the Chaiieellor 
had beep forbidden to exact an oath of obedient# to himself from the 
masters whom he licensed: and lie was required to license gratuitously 
all candidates presented to him. By the end of the century he had lost 
the power nf imprisoning scholars mid practically all judicial power*. 
The Bishop* not the Chancellor, became the iurfe.r ordtunrhus of scholar*, 
llis pjvcr w^ in fact, reduced to little nmn> than the ceremonial Function 
of granting the licence and to u rfiare in the appointment of examiners K 
It is in the course of this great straggle on the part of the university for 
emancipation from the authority which the Chancellor had hitherto 
exercised over masters and scholars that the nocKHftty For electing com¬ 
mon officers was Hrst felt. By the year 1219 masters had elected certain 
officer? ** for the avenging of injuries’ 1 and for the collection and adini- 
nintmtion of funds with a view to the pruseeiitiotl of their suit against 
the Chancellor 1 . There tan be no doubt that these officials were the 
Proctors of the four Nations hi to which the Masters of Art* hud now 
divided themselves-—probably in imitation of the four universities t>l 
students which had already been established at Bologna. The Nation* 
consisted of Master? of Arts only. At first there was no common Head 
of the Faculty of Arts but only the four Proctor* of the Nations origi¬ 
nally, it is probable* also styled lfc Recto By 1245 we hear of a Mjmrate 
bead of the whole Faculty of Arts, and to that official the title of Rector was 
soon appropriated 1 . The Masters of Theology, Canon Law, and Medicine 
formed sc [pirate group* outside and independent of the Masters of Art*. 
The word Faculty the accepted l-fttin equivalent of Swapus) 

meant origiually tin art or brunch of knowdalge. It gradually came to 
he applied also to the body of persons profiling such a branch, and 
particularly to the organised groups of teachers of a partieuhir subject 
in a university town. The study of the Civil Law, it may be added* was 
forbidden at Paris in 121 £>— probably to prevent the extinction of theo¬ 
logical study ill its uio*t famous home; so that alter this date the f aw 
F aculty consulted Hwinly of Canonists. The fact that few of the most 
famous univemtiea at the height of their fame possessed all the possible 
faculties ought, by itself, to have prevented the mistake of sup peeing 
that a Studio in General e meant a Stud i um In which all subjects were 
taught. 

Thus, by about the middle of the thirteenth century, the University of 
Paris hud gradually organised itself into a federal corporation of four 
distinct bodies* of which one—the Faculty of Arts—was further sub¬ 
divided into four Nations: France 4 , Normandy, Picardy, England. The 
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names of the foul- Nations wort those of the nationalities which then 
predominated at Pam* hut every country of Europe fouml itself allotted 
to one of these bodies. All sou them Europe was aligned, for instance, 
to France; Germany was included in England* and eventually* when 
English master* at Paris hail become few, the Nation was styled German. 
Each nation had its head or Proctor* elected every throe months; the 
whole Faculty of Arts was presided over by the Hector* Each superior 
faculty was presided over by a Dean. The Rector was at first merely 
the lieail of the Faculty of Arts. But from the first he acted ns a 
representative of the whole university* which, since it energetically 
repudiated the headship of the extraneous Chancellor* was otherwise 
without a head* and he practically presided during the common meetings 
of the four FacultiesV It was not till after a long series uf struggles that 
the Rector fought his way to tht- headship of the university* and the 
fighting wan very I item! fighting; on scum! occasions it assumed the 
form of a physical encounter in church between the partisans of the 
Rector and those of the Dean of Theology* At Congregations of the 
whole university the voting was u by Faculties' 1 ; and the diiHCUNaions 
took place only in the separate meetings of the whole university. The 
vote of tlie Faculty of Arts wm taken by nations: a single English master 
was thus at one time endowed with a voting power equivalent to the 
whole body of French n nutters. The principle of majority-voting was sit 
first not universally recognised* even in the separate assemblies of the 
Faculty or Nation. The proceedings of these bodies frequently Ulustmie 
Mai UrchIN now famous generalisation: ^the medieval assembly legislated 
only by unanimity.” It was by a still more gradual pmocto of constitu¬ 
tional evolution that it was settled that the whole university was bound 
by the derision of a majority of Faculties, and that of the Faculty of Arts 
by a majority of Nations. There was one moment in the history of Europe 
when an ecclesiastical problem of immense difficulty wa* solved by an 
imitation of the Parisian university constitution. Such ecclesiastical 
reforms as the Council of Constance actually succeeded in accomplish - 
Trig were mode possible by adopting the system of voting by nations, 
which enabled the small E km lies of English and German prelates to hold 
their own against the swarm of curiiilist rpw'trprHi from petty Italian 
sees* 

Out peculiar feature of the Parisian university organisation remains 
to lx; noticed- How far the schools on the south bank of the river 

1 The following scheme may mice these complicated arrangements clearer. 
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maintained a continuous existence from the time when Abelard taught 
in “the mount" uiav perhaps be doubtful; but, at all events soon after 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, schools began to multiply in 
what is now known ns the “(jiinrtier Intin of Paris, f.r. the tjiinrtet 
opposite Notre Dame on the south of the Seine. There teachers found 
themselves outside the jurisdiction of the Chancellor of Fans, and w ithin 
tlwt of the Abbot of Ste Genevieve- The masters gut their licences 
from the Abbot of Ste Genevieve or (by 1255} from a separate chan¬ 
cellor appointed by the abbot 1 . The existence of this sepumte licensing 
authority was a fact uf great importance to the university in its early 
struggle with the cathedral authorities. If the Chancellor of Paris or 
his examiner were troublesome, candidates would go to Ste Genevieve, 
Thu university thus possessed two chancellors, and the Faculty of 
Arts two separate examining bodies. The Chancellor of Ste Genevieve 
never extended his licensing authority to the superior faculties. It 
may be added that, down to the latest medieval period, the expression 
“Chancellor uf the University" was unknown at Paris, though (when 
the office was initiated in other universities) that expression was freely 
used. 

It is impossible within our limits to give any adequate account of the 
great struggle by which the university gradually acquired its autonomy 
and its privileges. On two great occasions at least the university resorted 
to the heroic remedy of decreeing a "dispersion." In 1229 this remedy 
was attempted against the Provost of Paris whose police had killed some 
students in the course of a riot; the intervention of Pope Gregory' IX 
not merely procured the redress of the university grievances, but led to 
the issue of the university's chief papal privilege, the bull Parens Sck»- 
iiartim of 1231, which established Lhe independence of the university 
against the chancellor*. A more important war was waged by the uni’ 
versitv in 1251—7 against the pretensions of the Friars, who wanted to 
occupy university chairs without submitting to tin- university discipline. 
In this ease the university resorted not merely to a temporary “disper¬ 
sion," but to an actual “dissolution." But here the Papacy was on the 
side of the university a enemies. The university whs compelled to recog¬ 
nise in a qualified form tins claims of tins Mendicant and other regular 
Doctors of Theology, though the Masters uf Arts always managed to ex¬ 
clude them from their Faculty 1 . These conflicts deserve to be mentioned, 
even in a passing way, because they illustrate the real meaning of the 
institution, and of the process by which the universities became the 
powerful corporations that they were in the late Middle Ages, It was in 
the course of these struggles, and for the purpose of carrying them on, 

I Chariul. t'nif, Aril. I, Nos- 55, 2(50. 
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that the Universe It of Park perfected it* own organisation and tie*- 
eipline. It was just this power of temporarily ur permanently suspending 
its own existence or transferring Itself to another place which formed its 
most powerful weapon of offence. The universities as such possessed in 
their curlier period ao buildings of lli-eir own and practically no endow¬ 
ment*, They met in some borrowed church or chapter-house—th* 
University of Paris in the Mjithurhie convent or the Jkmunline chapter¬ 
house, its Faculty of Arts in the little Norman t-hurch of St Jnlien-le- 
Pauvre off the Kuo de Fouarre* which still survives. Its lecture-rooms 
were hired room* in or near this famous street—so called from the *traw r 
with which the floors of the otherwise mi warn lee I schools were strewn* 
The mobility which this poverty secured enabled a university at any 
moment to transfer itself to another town* or by suspending its lectures 
to attract the attention of authorities who were not anxious to see the 
suspension culminate in a final dispersion or a gradual dropping away of 
students to other universities. In all the more ancient universities whole¬ 
sale “migrations" or ^secessions’" of discontented minorities were of 
common occurrence* But while these migrations generally succeeded 
in procuring a redress of grievances, they often weakened the parent 
bodies by leading to the establishment of permanent rivals. Half the 
Uutvenitie^ of Europe originated in migrations of this kind! from older 
universities. 

From the organisation we must turn to the studies of the University. 
In the dark ages uf European history lbe norma] secular instruction of 
the schools was represented by the traditional classification of human 
knowledge into the Trhnum — grammar, rhetoric* dialectic nr logit—-and 
the Qumlrivi urn — arit hi I tc ti e\ geometry* music, and astronomy. The 
authors in whom these subjects were studied were chiefly the writers w ho 
had occupied themselves with reducing to cuuipcndiuin* the surviving 
relics of ancient science and learning* more especially Boethius and 
Martian us CopeUa. Of Aristotle hiinsdf nothing uiis generally known in 
Western Europe hut Boethius 1 translation of the /A- /nter^rti idiom' and 
an abridgement of the Ctittig&tU** The rest of the Organon wits known 
only through the commentaries of Boethius 1 . Nevertheless* the Logic of 
Aristotle formed the inoat important and stimulating element in the 
secular education of the Dark Ages* and determined the direction assumed 
by the great educational and intellectual revival of the twelfth century. 
At first-, indeed* the renewal of interest in the Classics was « formidable 
rival to Logic and the new tendency to apply the weapons of Logic to the 
field of theological controversy* But the study of the Clasrics never 
attained any great importance Jit Paris* and the gradual recovery oi nearly 
all the [sow extant work* of Aristotle throw into the shade the literary 
studies which in eleven t Is-century France shewed every prospect of an- 
1 C£ mprtij Vol. v. Chip. rxui. 
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tirj[Wt IBg th" liwwiwnent conmifflily associatedwifll ItolyAlul the foHrtfiClith 
century. ^John of Salisbury, the'pupil of Abelard, had before him the 
whole Organon of Aristotle. By the beginning of the thirteenth century 
other works of Aristotle began tu find their way to FaHs— translated, some 
from the Arabic which mine into northern Europe through the contact 
of Lathi scholars with the Arabic Aristotle in Spain, some in translations 
directly from the Greek which were due to Latin scholar# «ulwere, perhaps, 
a direct remit of the capture of Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade 
in 1201, Eventually, soon after the middle of die century', nearly’ the 
whole surviving Aristotelian corpus was available tor the use ^ of the 
Parisian master in translations made direct from the- Greek 1 - the new 
Scholasticism did not conquer without a struggle. Aristotle did nut, 
indeed, originate that great wave of heresy which began to pass over 
Europe, starting from the south of France, towards the end of the twelfth 
century. But there were tendencies in the J/rfAyAiyrier of Aristotle and 
still more in the commentaries of A venues and other Arabian philosopher* 
which came to Paris at about the same time—which coincided with the 
pantheistic tendencies of men tike Amaury of Bene, cundemncd at Paris tu 
1211?, and David of Dinant whose works were burnt in the year 1210 a . 
The Parisian synod, by which this last execution woh Ordered, also forbade 
the muling of Aristotle* “books on natural philosophy and his com¬ 
mentaries.' 1 The lirst body of university Statutes in which subjects of 
study are mentioned—that drawn up by tbe Legate, Robert de Coupon, 
in 1215 1 — furbade the reading of the "physical and metaphysical works 
of Aristotle,” and the prohibit inn was renewed in 1231 and in 19G3 4 . But 
in spite of this we find the prohibitions removed or practically ignored*, 
and the great Dominican thinkers, Albert the Great and St Thomas 
Aquinas, found a Irettor way of muibating such heresies as “ the eternity 
of the world * and “ the unity of the active intellect’' than by mere pro¬ 
hibition. They hud begun the task of creating a great system of 
Aristotelian Philosophy and Theology in which whatever ill Aristotle was 
Orthodox or capable of an orthodox twist was w oven into the very woof 
and fibre of the Church's teaching". From this time onwards Aristotle 
represents the sum mid substance of a medieval education in the i‘acuity 
of Arts. A knowledge of Latin, and the rules of Latin Grammar are, 
indeed, presupposed and exacted in the university examinations, and this 

1 A leading authority on thu subject is Aniable Jonrdam, iitrhtrchc* cnliyuss 
nirl'iijt <i l'tirit)utr lii'jf tradtuiitm* talinrr if Jritloftf. 1843. Ct also I Li-kin.-, 
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knowledge was acquired by the ftftding of a feu, Ijitm hooks, espocinllv 
Oviti an d VtrgiL But the teaching of these author* was for the mast part 
left to tfie gnunraar whoa l p which the student left at an in creasing ]y 
early often before he mu fourteen. There h also some mther per- 
fimctorv recognition of the other subject enibnu'ed in the Tririmn and 
the QuatlfiFttitiif and of the authors in. which they were learned. But 
Aristotle ami the BttL-thi&u comiiiuntaries upon him were the main subject 
*j 1 instruction. By L>(!H ] the following is the list of Ixjoka ** taken up for 
the school-s at Paris, r.f. T books which the s tin lent was ret| Hired to Ivwe 
heard/ ftnd in which he was examined; 

For Ih A. -Grammar - llio DvctrinaU iif Alexander Jr Villa Dei ami tike f^Verurnixv. 

f/iptc —Tfus OrgQNQta Biiii Itc A 111 riii} of A listciU r wilii iLbo iMagogs of 
Porphyry, the Prinnpm of Gilbert tU Is Porm, tho Dirtrimtf 
fiaiil Tnpirit oF Bik-thhis, 

For the lioeom —AristuUth Phymira, Im ^Wror/me H f \ fr ru^imr f &g Cada n 
Nutw!o^ /Vjnn Ar.turtiliti, end Liber tr^Gth# r with 

‘ ccruin rnittheiimtieal IhNika” {po^ibiy’such kwks •ns Eire 
prescribed In gther imJverities: the first six books n f Eaclid, 
ths A/ntagfjltim „f I’arphyry, till- De Xphatm of Jiihwmc* -It- 
SicToltnsco, (fit /txjjiricf ii» aimmunia of John of 

ISe “ gimter pnrt" of Aristotle's Ettsirx and part of the Meteoric* wore 
to be “ hetml" betaken licence and inception. The book of Aristotle 
which exercised the most profound influence on medieval thought was 
the Metaphyt'tcti which was already lectured on in 1254, and w as required 
ftt Oxford in the fifteenth century. 

This course of study occupied at least five or six years. Every secuW 
st orient of theology and even intending physician had to take- the w hole 
of this course, culminating in the M. A. degree, before he lagan the study 
of his own " higher faculty" ; for students of Law a degree in Arts was 
not imeasary, though it is probable that many nr most of them began 
their university course w ith n period of study iii Arts. But it is certain 
that for the great majority of medieval university students—most of whom 
were intended for the priesthood—this course, regarded as the essential 
foundation for the study of theology, remained a foundation without a 
superstructure, 1 wo-thinls, as is shewn hy actual names and numbers at 
many German universities, never graduated at all; less than half of those 
who had the B.A. degree proceeded to M.A. And of these last only a 
small number proceeded to the study of Theology. This fact should' be 
borne in mind as a partial explanation of the gross theological ignmnnoe 
of the average secular priest at the time of the Reformation, The bishop’s 
examination for order* did nothing to rectify the deficiency. The can¬ 
onic was examined, so far as appears, chiefly in Latin grammar and in 
reading or construing some portion of the missal. 

* Cbsitutm Unh*. Fbri j. m, No, 13JJ) T 
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In the Faculty of Theology 1 the only hooka actually lectured upon were 
the Bible and tbe ScutaWU of Peter the Lam 1 wild-—the only one of the 
numerous attempts made in the twelfth century to elicit an organised 
system of theology out of the unsystematic and often conflicting utterances 
of the Fathers which hml the good fortune to ptss into the position of an 
authorised text-book* The full tbeologitaij course w«s of enormous length 
anil was divided as follows. For four years the student attended lectures 
on the Bible* and for two years on the Scnimtt* t After these six yeans 
of study (if he had attained the age of twenty-five) lie might be examined 
and, if parsed* he admitted by the Dean to hie u first course** By this 
step he became a Bachelor of Divinity or Bibliary. For two years he 
lectured successively on the tivo books of the Bible. At the end of nine 
years of study he might be admitted to the reading of the Sentence and 
lectured as a smitniiarim for a year, oil thfi completion of which he be¬ 
came a Baccaiaurim fbrmgtu*. Three or four years inure elapsed before he 
could present himself for the (luiiiceHoFs licence. This wzls followed, niter 
the interval of about a year* by tile actual inception, which made him a 
full Doctor of Theology. The whole course* therefore,, occupied a period 
of twelve or thirteen years; but it would appear that, during the later 
years of the theologian's course, continuous residence was not insisted 
upon* 

The course of Canon Law at Pari* did not differ materially from that 
of the corresponding faculty at Bologna, and hail best be spoken of in 
connexion with the university which was the especial home of legal study. 
Nor can we linger on Hie details of the medical curriculum further than 
to say that Giden is here more prominent than Hippocrates, and that 
the Arabic Medicine Lb less prominent than at Jtologua, 

In all the faculties quite as much importance wm attached to dis¬ 
putations as to lectures anil examinations—most of nil, jjerhap, in the 
theological faculty. It would involve too much detail to enumerate the 
Various disputations in which the candidate had to respond nt different 
periods of his career Whether looked upon as a method of education or 
as a method of examination, the disputations shared the advantages and 
the disadvantages of the scholastic method with which they were in¬ 
extricably bound up. In whichever light it is considered, the efficiency 
of the institution declined with the general decline and corruption of the 
philosophy with which it was so intimately connected* Long before the 
close of the medieval period the tendency of the disputation to degenerate 
into a piece of mere routine had reached such a point tliat, in 145J6, a 
Bachelor of Theology* refused his licence owing to the diameter of his 
performances, actually brought an action in the Parlement of Palis 
against his examiners, and pleaded that the faculty hail no right to refuse 
it to anyone w ho had gone through the proper “exercises^ no matter how 
he had acquitted himself. 
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\ he students of Purist, as of nil other medieval universities, originally 
lived in the town, where and how* they pleased. In point of fact the usual 
* A ) of living was for a party of students to take a house together, in 
which they formed « small self-governJug community. These establish- 
roents were at Paris usually called fajpftu, at Oxford halls (mdiw). The 
young nobleman might hire a house of his own for himself, with his own 
tutor mid a numerous retinue; the poorest students could not afford the 
expense of a regular htmpUhtu i. And lodged in a garret of a tradesman's 
house. But the great majority were members of some hmpithm. One of 
the itoni (a* members of the same student-household were called) gave 
security for the rest of the house, collected their contributions, and 
gtrnemlly presided over the establishment. The Principal mi at firat 
elected by the community, or at. least owed his authority to the consent 
of those who agreed to join his society. Gradually, however, I hruugh the 
support given to his authority by the university and possible through the 
influence of the endowed societies of which wesluill proceed to speak, this 
extremely democratic regime gave way to a more autocratic one, The 
change is symbolised by the fact that the societies—nt least those in 
which younger students lived—came to be generally known as pnedagitga 
and the head of them as peudagogi. At an early period in the history of 
the university it entered into the minds of diart table persons to provide 
endowments for the Assistance of poor scholars. The earlier of these 
foundations were merely appendages to some larger establishment. Such 
was the body of scholars afterwards known as the College fir* Dis-huit, 
which was founded in 1130 and at first occupied a single room in the 
Hotel-Dieu. Half-a-dozen small foundations of this character were es¬ 
tablished before the middle of the thirteenth century. An altogether new 
conception of a college was introduced by St Louis* chaplain, Robert de 
Sorbon, who in 1258 began the establishment of a college no longer (like 
the earlier endowments) for Grammarians or Artists hot for students in 
Theology, The age and maturity of the students naturally brought with 
it a larger measure of autonomy, though to the last the Parisian colleges 
enjoyed rather less independence than the corresponding found ation/at 
Oxford and Cam bridge. They were generally, for instance, filled up hv 
tire appointment of some outside authority—often the bisliop or some 
cathedral dignitaries of the founder’s diocese; and in some cases a Pro visor 
who occupies! a position half-way between that of an English Visitor and 
that of an English Head, exercised considerable control over the Master 
(as the resident presiding official was generally called) and the nwmbera 
of tire society. A still more extensive establish merit was the College of 
Navarre, founded in 1314 bv Joan I, yiieen of Navarre, consort of Philip 
the Fair, which provided for twenty students in Grammar, thirty i* A rts, 
and twenty in Theology, each with a separate Master, Hall, and collegiate 
estabUshment, the chapel afuisc being common to all three sections of the 
commiuiitv. Over sixty colleges were established before the year 
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1500 1 , and (contrary to a prevailing impression in England) they played 
quite as prominent a part in tLe life of il*e university as they did in Oxford 
and Cam bridge. At first tfae colleges boarded and lodged onl y their founda¬ 
tion-mexnbers t and whatever teaching was given in them was simply private 
instruction supplementary to that which their student* received in the 
public schools of the university* But from the end of the thirteenth 
century the college occasionally took in paying boarders, to be educated 
with their own foundntion-memhers. There is no reason to believe that 
this custom prevailed to any great extent before the fifteenth century! 
but by the middle of that century' the great mass of students lived either 
in colleger or in regulnr p&edngBgia : and the majority lived in college* 
In 1445 we even find the university declaring tlmt ^almost the whole 
university resides in the colleges." In 1457 the university forbade resi¬ 
dence out of a college or paedagogy. The superior discipline of the college 
increased the desire of parents to send their ruih to them* and helped 
forward the changes by which the autonomous Afti pit mm of the thirteenth 
century transformed itself into the strictly disriplinaJ master’s hoard! ng- 
hunse of the fifteenth. Those who are familiar with the wild license and 
disolder which might tic illustrated from every 1 page of the earlier uni¬ 
versity records will probably be of opinion tliat the change wns a step in 
the right direction. In the thirteenth century the boy-student of thirteen 
or fourteen had been free to choose his own residence, migrate from it to 
another if Ms ftmdpaTfl rule was too exacting; he attended lectures or 
neglected them, wandered about the town at all hours, drank* gambled* 
quarrelled, and fought as he pleased. By the end of the fifteenth century 
he wo* almost reduced to be the inmate of a boarding-school— disciplitied, 
regulnU-th and even whipped at the discretion of the PrincijHtL 

The change in the position of tlie colleges was connected with another 
still more momentous. The fundamental defect of the medieval university 
wait the absence of any pecuniary provision For competent teaching. 
Every doctor nr master had tlie right to teach. In the higher faculties 
the teaching was largely left to the bachelors, who were obliged to lecture 
ok a condition of proceeding to a higher degree. Every Master of Arts 
was compelled to lecture for a year after admission to his degree* This 
was called his ^necessary Regency. 1 * At the end of the year he could 
continue to lecture as long as he pleased; and only so lung as lie did so 
could he exercise the full rights of membership in his faculty. Study or 
teaching in a university was hv Canon Law a ground of absence from a 
canonry or a parochial benefice; and it wns only the system by which such 
non-residence was encouraged—and especially tlie systematic preferment 
of university graduates by papal prevision—which kept up the supply of 
Regen t^Maders or Doctors in the university. But even so the system was 
a bad one. Especially in the Faculty of Arts the teachers were a body of 

1 Bin in ILMilajuJh 514 
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mostly young, inexperienced, mid constantly changing men* who hod 
satisfied no test hut the totally inadequate requirements of the university 
examiners supported (if unbeneficed) by the scanty and precarious fees 
of the students A h boarders multiplied in the colleges tin? masters came 
to he assisted by paid Regents* Tim more efficient teachers were naturally 
snapped up by the colleges. And the system was rendered more efficient 
by the practice of sending the students in the pa&lagogia and smaller 
colleges for lectures and exercises to the larger ones, which came to 1*? 
known as mlttgr* tk pfcin fjrrricff, in each of which & systematic course 
of study was provided by an adequate staff of Regents. The lectures of 
the public schools dwindled into a dreary routine and ultimately ceased 
altogether. Ramus, the revolutioniser of the traditional Logic, records 
the ment death of the last Regent who hud lectured in the Rue de 
Fouarre 1 . This silent revolution not only made for efficiency but materially 
helped Forward the transformation nf the medieval programme of studies 
into that which we associate with the Renaissance. The Classics could 
not lie taught efficiently—ftt least to boys in their early stages—by way 
of formal lecturing. Smaller classes, compulsory preparation, construing 
in class, the correction of written tasks, individual attention, become 
possible in the colleges as they had not been in the university schools. 
How far tbe increased demand for classical teaching was the cause and how 
far the effect of the Increased importance of college-Leaching, it is hard 
to say; but it is certain that the two movements were closely connected. 

If we- look back upon the changes which had taken place in the govern¬ 
ment and constitution of the university since its early days, we shall find 
that a change had been effected closely analogous to that with which we 
are familiar in the history of Oxford and Cambridge. The university had 
transformed itself for practical purposes into a federation of colleges. The 
change was not so complete a* at Oxford, The university exercised more 
control over the Colleges than was the case at Oxford; and the superior 
faculties maintained a much more independent existence. But even in the 
Faculty of Theology there was a close connexion between the faculties and 
certain colleges. The theologians held their disputations in the hall of 
the Sorhonne, which admitted ninny theologians outside its endowed 
member* to a kind of honorary membership; and in post-medieval times 
the theological faculty came to be popularly spoken of as “ the SurlHiniie.’" 
The parallel with the constitutional development of Oxford and Cambridge 
might be carried farther if our limits of time permitted. In the seven¬ 
teenth century the turbulent academic democracy of the .Middle Ages was 
practically superseded by an oligarchic “Tribunal of the University/ con- 
nisting of the Rector* the three Deans* and the four Proctors—do an even 
greater extent than it was supplicated at Oxford by the 14 Hebdomadal 
Hoard/ which consisted of the Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Colleges, and 
the two Proctor*. 

1 Itaniu-I* ProtEm. tltfbrm* ft W. Acrid* (ScAofar in fib . A fit*, e. lllti.) 
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Northern Italy participated to the full in the great intellectual new 
birth of the twelfth century. But the movement here took a characteris¬ 
tically different direction. Here, as in northern France* the movement 
wai at first largely literary—a revived study of Latin literature ; it was 
followed, not as at Paris by an outburst of speculation, hut rather by a 
revived interest in Iaw, The predominant interests of the Italian mind 
were practical social, civil. Even the ecclesiastic was more interested in 
Church lav than in Theology, Schotaatidam nf course readied Italy; but 
the study of Aristotle was Abandoned for the most part to Uie physicians, 
and that of Theology to the Friars — m each ease to a class whose stud its 
were directed to the ends nf practical life rather than to those of theory. 
If some of the greatest schoolmen were bom in Italy, they were seldom 
genuine Italians, and they taught chiefly outside Italy, Thomas Aquinas 
wan a Norman; litmaveutura was hardly a great thinker, and he taught 
at Paris* Though the scholastic method was not without its marked in- 
Hu t-ure upon the study of I aw, the legal renaissance of I tidy arose chiefly 
out of a literary interest in the monument* of ancient jurisprudence, and 
was developed in response to political and social rather than purely in¬ 
tellectual needs. 

The story — lung accepted on the authority of Gibbon* in spite of his 
sceptical foot-note — that the origin of the legal renaissance is to he found 
in the accidental discovery of a copy of the Pandtch at the capture of 
Amalti hy the Pisans in 11BG may be dismissed as a pure myth. Roman 
I aw had never been dead in Italy. So long as it was known, it was always 
supposed to lie the law of the tribunals, at least for the conquered Human 
and for the eficle&iastic&; and the profession of ky lawyers— indict** 
adwutit tmtitrn —had never ceased to exist Law tvs a branch of rhetoric 
was even included in the school curriculum of the Dark Ages ; Lmfranc of 
Pavia studied, his biographer tells us, u in the schoob of the liberal arts, 
and of the .secular laws, according to Urn custom of Ilia country.* 1 But 
both teaching and practice were based upon the IwriUute$ y the Code, and 
the Bneviarwm rather tlian upon the Pandect*, Even the Pandect*^ or 
/HgttsJ, were not ahaofotely unknown in the time of Lrnerius, with whose 
fame the rise of Bologna is traditionally connected, nor was Bologm the 
earliest sclentiHe school of Law in Italy. There are vague traces of gome 
such school, or at least a traditional study of Law, at Home iu the eleventh 
century. There was n nourishing school of Lombard Law at Pavia at alwiut 
the same date, while all through the Dark Ages Havenna was the centre 
of Homan kw-teaching in Italy, and remained so till it was superseded 
by the growth of the school of Bologna. Bologna was already famous as 
a sclioo[of tlie liberal arts in 1000 4 , ami the name of one famous prcJr- 
iicrionlftw-tcacherhxisbncii preserved to ns, a certain Pepo, who is mentioned 
in u document of 1076 which expressly quoted the Digtsl as a grwuid for its 

i AS 11,* Jnn. i p p. £20. 
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decision \ rt is probable* in fact, that m a sense the teaching and practice 
of the Roman Law existed continuously from the days of the old Roman 
Empire down to the time of Irnerius, And the revival had begun a 
generation or two before Imeriiis; but there ran t>e no doubt that roughly 
the traditional view is justified which connect* the rise of a great school 
of Law in Bologna and a consequent revolution in the study of Law in 
Italy and throughout Europe with the name of that doctor, Irnerius 
taught at Bologna probably in the earliest years of the twelfth century. 
His name is first mentioned os a eausldieus m a document of 1113, and 
there k reason to believe that his activity as a teacher began still 
earlier 2 . 

The new teaching centred in the systematic study of the Digfxt, from 
which alone of all the Cnrptw luris an adequate insight into the true spirit 
and genius of Roman Law ia to be obtained, it seems that the movement 
was connected, in a more dramatic way than is usual in such movements, 
with a datable event—the actual arrival of a copy of the Roman Lnw at 
Bologna, not from Amalfi but from Ravenna, And the wort arrived in 
sections, a fact which left permanent traces in the traditional divisions of 
the Corpus luTts, The earliest section, known as the Digrdum Vetus? 
arrived perhaps in the time of Fepo. Other sections of it arrived 
later, and continued to be known as the Trcs Partes , the 
and the Dig&htm Novum* The arbitrariness of the divisions between 
them—the Trts Parks actually begins in the middle of a paragraph— 
testifies to their accidental character. The Old Digest and the Cixlr w ere 
u ordinary" books—the subject* of the earliest lectures at Bologna—the 
other books of the Corpus luris (which were introduced later) were 
u extraordinary.** The ordinary books were reserved for doc tors and for the 
best hums of the dav, i.r- the morning, and the distinction eventually 
spread (with modifications) to other faculties and other Universities, and 
originated by a long and complicated evolution the still surviving 
distinction between ordinary and extraordinary professors 1 . 

The position which Irnerius holds in the annuls of the Civil Law was 
token in the history of the Canon Law by Gmtian, a monk of the 
C&maldulcnsiniL monastery at Bologna. He was not, however, a teacher 
but a wTiter—the first who succeeded in reducing to the form of a code, 
or rather of a text-book, the confused mass of conciliar canons, patristic 
i iietu 7 and papal decretals from which the law of the Church had hitherto 
been gleaned. Burchard of Worms, Anselm of Lucca, and Cardinal 
Be usd edit had been before him; but the Becrettim of G rat fan, which 
appeared about the year 1142, superseded all its predecessors. From 


1 Savtati, -■tnpir^i VoL i, Pi. ti, p, 123, * 

1 Ibid. Vol. t t Pl ii, Jl 151. LX Roshiiull, I, pp. 113 sq, L f r on tills subject 
mpm f Vol. v, Chap, sxi, 

* For authorities see EU*iid*ll p r, pp. 122 sq. Cf. #ri/ma, VoL v, Lhap. m, 
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that time, if not before, the Canon Law— derived in part fmni the Civil 
Ijiw and reduced to a system in imitation or rivalry of it—became os 
important an element in the studies of Bologna ns the jurisprudence of 
ancient Rome. The Doctors of the Canon l-aw now became a body distinct 
alike from the Theologians and from the Civilians though much more 
closely connected with the latter than with the former. The subject of 
the earlier Canonists" studies was simply the Decretum , which occupies 
in that faculty much the same position as the Sentence* of Peter the 
Lombard in the theological schools. To these w ere gradually added the 
successive collections of Decretals authoritatively issued by successive 
Popes—the five books of Decretals put forth by Gregory IX, the “Liber 
Sextus" by Boniface VIII, and the “Clementines" by John XXII. These 
together formed the Corpus lurk CtmtmkiK 
All through the twelfth century Bologna was the home of a succession 
of eminent jurists who attracted swarms of students from all parts of 
Europe. In fact, the fame of Bologna and its jurists was never higher 
than it was in the days of the “four Doctors" — Bulgarin, Martinos, 
Jacobus, Hugo — who belong to the generation after I menus. Bologna 
was fully established in European opinion as a Studium Generale, But, 
as there was no “University** at Pari* in the days of Abelard, so there 
was none (so far as we know) at Bologna in the time of I men us and his 
first successors. The forged charter of Theodosius II—forged* it is curious 
to note, as early as the thirteenth century—belongs to the legendary 
history of the Studium. It lias often been the habit to speak of the 
famous “Authenticum* Hahita, issued by Frederick I in 1158, as a 
foundation charter, or at least as the first official recognition of the 
university \ But, though it was no doubt issued primarily for the 
benefit of the Bologna doctors and scholars, not only does it involve no 
official recognition of any organised scholastic body, but the privileges 
which it confers are not restricted to Ro]ugno+ It was a charter of privi¬ 
lege for the student-class throughout the Empire, giving them among 
other privileges the right of having their causes — whether civil or crimi¬ 
nal — tried at their own option either by the bishop or their own doctor, 
I 11 later days the right of trial by a bishop w r as limited to the case of 
clerks; the right of trial by the student's own doctor* while theoretically 
admitted, was practically superseded by the growth of the university 
and the jurisdiction of the Rectors* But, though the Authentic directly 
recognises no academic body whatever, it indirectly supplies a presump¬ 
tion that mdk sort of process of graduation, implying the existence in a 
shadowy form of a doctoral society, already existed. The Emperor would 
hardly lirive conferred a legal jurisdiction upon a body of teachers 
complexly self-chusen and self-styled like our modem “ Professors™ of 
dancing or of legerdemain. An inception or (m it was called in Italy) a 

1 Raihdalb ij pp. 120-14a. CL tupm, Vol. v p Chap. sri. 
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“convent lis" 1 " at least as formal, and ft society at least m much organised, 
as we have ^een to have existed among the Masters of Paris at just about 
the same lime, may therefore be presumed to have existed in Bologna m 
the year 1158, In the year 1&I5 wc read of the grain muriftn Bon com- 
pogiiu reading his B&et&rka Antiqua before the “University of Profe^ors 
of the Civil and Canon Law,* 1 What definiteness of organisation the 
tiro Colleges of Doctore—one of the Civil, the other of the Canon Law— 
had obtained by this date it is impossible to say; but it is certain that 
long before that day a regular system of examination and graduation 
must Itave existed at Bologna, and the degrees must have been conferred 
bv the doctors themselves* for the simple reason that there was no one 
else to confer them. No traditional control of education by the Church 
was then in existence. But the powerful analogy of Paris seemed to 
suggest that some authority more public and more formal than that 
of the doctors was required to confer a distinction to which so much 
prestige whs now- attached; and in ISIS) a bull of H animus III conferred 
the “right of promotion,* aa it was styled, upon the archdeacon of 
Bologna. The share which the archdeacon took in the conferment of the 
degrw was purely formal, and he never attempted to make it more. 
The real test, or “private examination;" was conducted by the doctor* 
beforehand: the “public examination’" or “convaitua* (answering to 
the Parisian inception) was a mere ceremony. At a much later date the 
archde^i^on was popularly spoken of as the “ Chancellor of the University 
but he is never so colled in the Middle Ages* When, however, in other 
universities similar authority wax given to same high ecclesiastic, gene¬ 
rally the bishop, he wjls always styled Chancellor of the University. 

At Bologna m nt Farix* the doctors formed a gild t or rather a number 
of farulty-gikU, which regulated the conditions on which members might 
be received into their body, and mode other statutes for the government 
of their members. Hut at Bologna it wm not the doctors but tbe students 
themselves who formed what came to l>e known as the University* or 
rather, the Universities, In the northern Stadia attempts on the part of 
the students to organise themselves into ft society were sternly repressed* 
and in most cases successfully; at Bologna they 1 succeeded in completely 
dominating the Studium* getting all real power (except only the conduct 
of graduations) into their own hands* and reducing tin? professors into 
the position of their obedient, humble servants. The date at which these 
gilds began to be formed can he fixed with greater precision than the 
beginnings of the doctoral colleges. Toward* the dose of the twelfth 
century the jurist IWdaims in com men ting upon the title De Catfcgiis t 
disputes the right of the students to elect ft rector** It was probably the 
last quarter — perhaps the last decade—of the twelfth century whieh^ w the 

1 Bflckmfrer. &tevnjifer6e£& derfa^Akwi. zuMUneJm 9 IBItl „ p. 136; Rjmhriali, 
i* p, 1 IS. 
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birth nf the first university fpf stwiente. Although this *fts Inter tbau 
the first beginnings of the society of Musters hi Puns, the further step 
toward* organisation at Paris—the formation of w Nations," the election 
of Proctors and Rectors and the like—were no doubt imitations by the 
Parisian Masters of Arte of the organisation already established by the 
students of Bologna. 

From about the middle of the thirteenth century there were at Bologna. 
two universities of jurists—a Universito* Ultiaiiiontannrum and a t ni- 
versitas CitimuOO ta noru m; but the aiiftlogy of other univcrsitlCb known 
to have been founded by migration or secession from Bologna make it 
nlmost certain that at one time there were four} while more direct evi¬ 
dence points to the euadosion that the CisiuOTitnne University arose 
from a federation of three smaller societies. In later days these smaller 
u Nation®*—Romaic Tuscan, mid Campanian—remained as subdivisions 
of the Cismontano University, and they were further subdivided into 
Ctnutiliaria ?—bodies of students coming from the same locality and elect¬ 
ing one councillor a-pieee. The Ultramontane University had nothing 
corresponding to these large national divisions* but was divided into 
fourteen Cunriti&na* only. Though each university was governed by its 
own Hector* the alliance between them was more than federal* There 
were no separate congregations of each university, but a single congrega¬ 
tion jointly presided over by the two Hectors, A* may well l>e imagined, 
this enormous and cosmopolitan Imdy of law-studenta which assembled in 
the great Dominican church, or (it may be) in the square outside, was 
incapable of direct legislation^ it met only for electoral purposes. Its 
statutes were made by eight spcdjilly appointed pShifidarij; and m in 
the ancient Greek and the medieval Italian republics* statute-making 
was not a matter of every-day occurrence: statutes were supposed tn be 
permanent. In the Bologna universities they could l?e revised every 
twenty years* Tht? ordinary executive business of the corporation was 
carried on hv the rectors and the CmaiUorn^ from the judicial decisions of 
the rector there wai an appeal to the CotwitiariL 'Hie constituent Nations 
or CuFuttiiarrae had, at least ill some coses, separate meetings of their own— 
chiefly for festive und ecclesiastical purposes. The German Nation in 
particular enjoyed peculiar privileges and manifested a special degree of 
corporate life. One of tlie earliest and most complete record* nf the 
kind which we pos^s is the accounts of the German Nation beginning in 
the thirteenth century, The receipt® consist chiefly of the payments by 
its members upon matriculation, the amount Ireing assessed according to 
the wealth of the students; the expenditure is chiefly upon candles for 
the corporate service* mid wine for I he festive gatherings. An unusual 
expenditure upon the hitter object is usually followed by an item "pro 
Yitris (metis* 11 The Italian universities themselves, it may be remarked, 
were snmewh&t aristocratic bodies. Not only poor students who could 
pay no fee upon matriculation, but all who lived 4i at others' expense*— 
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that b to aay s the 1 urge btxly of students who were sent to the university 
not by their own relations but out of charity by rich ecclesiastics and 
others—hail no vote In the university congregations. 

The original object of the student universities was not primarily to 
direct studies or tu appoint teach ere, but to protect themselves against, 
or to secure favourable treatment from all manner of authorities and cor¬ 
porate enemies—-and especially the city-go vemmerit, the virtual republic* 
of Bologna, In cosmopolitan Paris, the hulk of the masters themselves 
had no special connexion with Paris: many of them were foreigners, all 
were ecclesiastics; and ecclesiastics in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
were citizens of the world. Here, therefore, we find masters and scholars 
uniting to protect themselves against the outside world—whether the 
provost and citizens on the one hand, or the chancellor and the chapter 
on the other. At Bologna the doctors* in the period during w hich the 
universities grew up, were actually citizens of Bologna. Consequently 
they were incapable of becoming even members of the academic com¬ 
monwealth. Students who were natives of Bologna shared the same 
disfmiichiscmenL But, though excluded from the privileges of university 
membership, the professors were by no means exempt from its authority. 
By the use of its powers of combination, boycotting, and “collective l*ar- 
gaining," the trade-union of students managed to reduce the professors 
to a most humiliating state of servitude. The professors had to swear 
obedience to the student-rectors and the student-made statutes; and 
these regulated tlte conduct of the professor with the utmost severity* 
He was filled if he w-as & minute late for lecture, if he went on beyond 
the time for closing, if lie skipped a difficult pass^ige, or failed to get 
through in a given time the portions of the law-texts provided by the 
universities. A committee of students—the damnriatm* dvetorum — 
watched over his conduct and kept the rectors informed of tils irregu¬ 
larities. The doctor might not leave the town even for a day without 
leave of the rectors, lest perchance he should be bribed away by some 
tempting offer on the part of a neighbouring university. If hew anted to 
be married, a single day of absence wu graciously allowed him* but no 
honeymoon- 

In the earliest days of the university, the doctors of Bologna lived on 
the fees of their students. It vm their custom tu cany' on the process 
of collective bargaining through the mediation of a student; and we find 
the learned Odofred, for instance* publicly commenting in the courec of 
his lecture! upon the niggardliness of his payments: he should give, he 
announces* this year no •■extmoidinary" lectures (which were optional) 
because his students were not “good paymasters"; “volant scire* sell 
nolunt solvere" he complains 1 . After the neighbouring cities ftad sue- 
cecdcil in setting up rival Studia and attracting eminent doctors to these* 
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the city-government funnel it expedient to offer -wlaria to some of the 
doctors* The election to the salami chairs at first belonged to the 
students, and the election was only for a year at a time. As, however, 
the amount of the salaries increased, the city—through a committee 
know'll as the MefonmitufTS gradually established a more and 

more complete control over the appointments. This system was every¬ 
where adopted in the Italian universities, and did more than anythingel*<e 
to differentiate their subsequent history from that of such universities 
as Paris ami Oxford. The teaching came to he practically confined to the 
holders of salaried chairs, though a certain amount of rather perfunctory 
lectures were given by bachelors as exercises for the doctorate. And 
these professors were adequately paid. It was in these uni vend ties*, in 
fact, that a professoriate in the modem sense was first established. The 
doctor os such practically lost the right of teaching* The deCAy of uni¬ 
versity teaching which we have already noticed at Paris and at Oxford 
never took place in Italy; and the colleges never undertook the functions 
which properly belonged to the university. A good many colleges were 
founded at Bologna and in other southern universities; but residence in 
them was confined to their foundation-members; and they never exer¬ 
cised any speck! inHucncc upon the life of the rmiverities. One of these 
colleges—the College of ^pain, founded by the will of the great Cardinal 
Alborcuiz (once Archbishop of Toledo aud afterwards papal legate at 
Bologna)—still surv ives and is used os a place of education for members of 
the Spanish diplomatic service. It is curious to observe how the demo¬ 
cratic spirit of Bologna mode itself felt even in the government of the 
colleges. Here and in southern universities generally the rector of the 
college was elected by the students and that for a short period only. 

In spite of their completely subordinate constitutional position, the 
doctors of Bolognese origin contrived to keep in their own hands the 
solid advantages of their rank. Even the domineering students of 
Bologna did not interfere w ith the exercise of the doctors* inherent right 
to control the admission of candidates to doctoral degrees, i + t\ to the 
membership of their own gild. And this right was practically restricted 
to an inner circle of doctors* The two Colleges of Doctors—one of the 
Canon > the other of the Civil I^aw—wore reserved for Bologna citizens* 
The doctor’s degree—originally and still in name an admission to the 
gild of teachenf—practically ceased to carry with it either the right to 
tench or the right of membership in the doctoral colleges and participa¬ 
tion In the handsome fees demanded by them for graduation. t% ith 
bachelors' degrees, it may be remarked, neither the archdeacon nor the 
doctoral colleges hod anything to do; they were conferred by the rectors* 
Not qbfttcnt with restricting the solid privileges of the doctorate to their 
own fellow-citizens, the grasping doctors of Bologna continued, to a 
great extent, to confine both the colleges and the more important riwrira 
to members of their own families. This clurngc took effect at about the 
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middle of the thirteenth century. The ex jicr linen t of a hereditary pttK 
fessoriite wh# hardly a success, and the fame of Bologna as a school of 
law rapidly declined from this time onwards mid was supplanted hy that 
nf younger universities, such as Padua and Siena* largely founded by 
secessions of doctors or migrations of students from Bologna itself* 
where similar restrictions cm the choice of the best professor* were never 
repi^duced. 

So far we have eonHneel our attention entirely to the Law universities. 
But Bologna was by no means a place of legal education only* Ihe fame 
of its schools of the literal art*, from which the Faculty of Ijiw had 
originally differentiated itself, never entirely departed from it; and, m 
close connexion with the study of Arts, a medical school attained* at a 
somewhat later date, a fame rivalling tfiat of Salerno and Montpellier. 
In spite of this faett however, these schools long remained in a state uf 
curious subsen'ience to the masterful universities of Law. It was the 
universities of jurists who had taken the initiative in fonning student-clubs 
and electing rectors. And at first these rectors claimed, and succeeded in 
asserting, a jurisdiction over jaJI grades and kinds of students in Bologna 
down to the youngest grammarian, though none but law-students were 
admitted to the jurist universities* The origin of the separate organisa¬ 
tions far doctors and for students of these other subjects is obscure. 
Regular inceptions in Arts took place at Bologna at least in 1231, and 
in Medicine at about the middle of the century, w hen the famous Floren¬ 
tine physician Thaddeus was laying the foundation of its reputation an a 
school of Medicine. A college of doctors In Medicine mid Arts and a 
university of students in the§e faculties probably existed at this time or 
souii afterwards, but it wan not until the year BMXi that their rector 
succeeded in completely establishing his own independent jurisdiction and 
throwing off the yoke of the dominant jurists. Want of space compels us 
to pass over the contribution which the Italian Faculties of Medicine 
made to the earliest triumphs of science. It must suffice to remark that 
Clidiloo and most nf the Early Italian men of science were students of 
Medicine. 

At Bologna and in Italy generally Aristotle and Philosophy were looked 
upon Hi it fly an preparation for the study of Medicine; Dante would 
hardly have acquired his profound knowledge of Aristotle mid his 
medieval disciples had he not started life ns a student of Medicine. 
Hence the dose association of the two Faculties in the organisation of 
the university and the college* But, though the university extended its 
protection and its authority over students of Arts and even grammar- 
ochonl boys, the medical students alone voted in the university Congre¬ 
gation*. The College of Doctors included Doctors of Medicine find full 
Doctors of all the Arts, but we hear at Bologna of a distinct graduation in 
several of the separate subjects embraced under Art*’"—Doctors of 
Philosophy, of Astronomy* of Logic, and of Grammar, and of salaried 
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Doctors or P toftssurs in all those subjects. Grammar and Rhetoric were 
taken much more seriously thjin in the North of Europe. As early as 
13S1 we hear of Antonio di Virgilio obtaining n large salary for lecturing 
upon Virgil, Statius, Lucan, and Ovid, and at about the same time a 
salaried Proffeasor of Rhetoric lectured upon Cicero. Facts like these recall 
the striking remark of Oranam that iu Italy the period which intervened 
between the intellectual day-light of mid the Renaissance was 

but “uno de ccs nuits lamineu&es ou les demiercs dartcs do soil- se pro¬ 
longed t jusqiTaux premieres bloncheun du matin.** 

In Italy the study of Theology was practically abandoned to .the Friars. 
p There were organised studies of Theology' of a university type in some of 
the Convents (Stadia GencraUa Ordinb r); but if the friar-theologians 
wished to graduate, they had to go to Paris or Oxford for their degree*. 
It was part of the deliberate policy of the Holy See to keep up the 
monopoly of granting such degrees enjoyed by Pari*, Oxford, and a very 
few other universities. Rut after the outbreak of the Schism, and the ad¬ 
hesion of France to the Avignon Papacy* the Roman Pontiffs desired rather 
to weaken than to strengthen the great school of the rival ** obedience,” 
Consequently in 135% a bull was issued by Innocent VI creating a 
Faculty of Theology at Bologna, and the example was freely imitated in 
universities which bid hitherto been without such faculties, and in new 
universities founded after this date. Rut the change produced little 
effect in the Italian universities* They remained primarily universities 
of Law, secondarily «f Medicine* while the Faculties of Arts and G nun mar 
were treated ns preparatory studies to some extent of the lawyers, but 
especially of the physicians It was nut by Theology but by Law that Rome 
ruled the Churches of the West; the study of Theology always contained 
iti it the seeds of rebellion and reform. Secular culture rather than 
Theology or Philosophy was Italy's contribution to the progress of the 
human mind. 

The story* no longer taken seriously, about the foundation of Oxford 
by Alfred the Great is now known to rest upon a passage impudently 
forged and inserted into Camden's pftnted edition of Jmr Mmetmm by 
nu leas a person than the illustrious Camden himself. Even of the city 
nothing is known till a century after Alfred. Nor is anything heard of 
any schools whatever at Oxford till the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The first (>xford teacher w hose name has come down to m is one Theo¬ 
bald us Stum ptosis (of Et&mpes in Normandy) who left Caen and came to 
teach in Oxford in about the year 1110. A short but violent attack 
li pun the monks (impntperium in monacho$Y and five letters, in some of 
which fie is styled doctor nf Caen (Cariomends), in others doctor of 

* Document* inrttit* pour #rrr. a fhist* Kti* llittfis (1840), p, 78. 

a MS. Bodlay 4151 : partly printed by Fro/. E. T. Holland in Cvtkcianm 
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Oxford (Oxenefonleiisis) 1 * represent the whole literary remains of the first 
Oxford teacher. By ft rare chance we know the approximate number of his 
students. In a reply to the impmjkrrmm an anonymous monk remarks: 
“You are said to teach at Oxford as a master sixty ora hundred scholars* 
more or less.'* 1 * 

In or about the year 1133 ft far more famous person, Robertus Pullus, 
lias been said to have taught Theology in Oxford 1 . Pultus was the author 
of one of the books of Sentences* eventually superseded by Peter the 
lombard, and afterwords became a Cardinal and Chancellor of tire Roman 
Chord). In H4E> Gcrvase of Canterbury tells us that the distinguished 
Italian jurist Yacnrius taught the Civil Law in Oxford 4 * It is certain 
that Vacnrins was in England at this time, that be taught somewhere in 
England* and that at some time in the course of his life he taught at 
Oxford; it is not quite certain that the teaching at Oxford wasaa early as 
1149. But, in any case, the names of three teachers at most—one at a 
time—represent absolutely oil that we hear about the schools of Oxford 
till about the year 1170. So far there is nothing to differentiate the 
schools of Oxford from any of the more famous cathedral or other schools 
of about the same period. These Oxford schools dearly possessed some 
repute* but so did the schools of Lincoln, of Salisbury, and of Hereford- 
Ill about the year 1170 the allusions to the Oxford schools begin to multi¬ 
ply- We hear of famous persons whu came from a distance to study here, 
of an extensive trade in books, of sermons specially addressed to scholars. 
In II So Ginddus ('ambrensis tells us that lie publicly rend Ids newly- 
written Topographm Itibernlcti to n numerous body of masters and 
scholars in Oxford* u where clctgy in England chiefly nourished and ex¬ 
celled in clerkship*** By this time, in fact, Oxford has become a Stadium 
GenernJc; ill 1190 it k expressly called a commtu wj dudmm t which is a 
synonym for ttadium generate*. By the year 1209 its student* are set 
dow n bv a contemporary historian at 3000 r B 

What caused the sudden rise of Oxford into this position about n de¬ 
cade or so after 1170? Doubtless it might have been owing to the fame 
of a particular teacher (though at this time we hear of no such person) or 
tq many other imaginable causes. Mit the development was very rapid: 
and the mere fact that, when it was complete* the schools are found to lie 

1 UPI4 cluuj ooL 

1 HniUiulj op. dt* p. IStt 

1 Orttuy Cttrwi* (Ann, Mtmn*t r iy.% pp, IS), £0. it RjuhriaU, u, p. 335 + 

4 Actm Pmtffiettm Canitmr. ed. Stubbs (Rolls Series), u* p, C£ LlasbrialL 

IE, p. 

k Giraldus Cambreufiis, ed. Brevror {JtolL= Series), 1 , pp. 72* 7<% ■ 

* A + mow« ^mfj T MGH* Script, xxuij p. 4417- lliero h much other evidence for 
the cxbtencc of a cotiBulemble Studiiatn in the years 1170-1200 for which wo Kn^hilnll, 
lip pp. 342 vq. 

1 Authorities in lUshdall, n, p. G4H. 
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under the government of no local ecdeauiatic hut of a Chancellor ap¬ 
pointed in recent time?, ad hpc r sulelv for the government of the scholars* 
suggests tile probability that the Oxford Stadium did not emerge into 
greatness by a gradual process of evolution, hut owed its existence to a 
cause known in numerous other coses to hirre occasioned such a sudden 
development—-that is to say, to a scholastic migration* And there is not 
a little positive evidence which supports that conjecture. In the year 1167 
the exiled John of Salisbury speaks in one of bis letters of a prophecy 
that in this year the votaries of Mercury (Mercuriries, *.c. scholars) should 
be ^depressed,™ and adds that in point of fact they were now ‘‘so de¬ 
pressed that France, the mildest and most civil of nations, has expelled 
her foreign scholars.™ 1 * At about the same date or a little after w r e hear 
of an edict by Henry' II—directed against the supporter of the exiled 
Bucket in Frauce—forbidditsg the “tramfretation^ of clerks, and calling 
upon nil clerk a already abroad who possessed u revenues"' to return 
promptly “as they loved their revenues^ 3 4 More definite -still are the 
words of a contemporary in a letter: ^The King wills that all scholars 
shall be compelled to cross the sea (£ra*w/b?far£) w * F c. to return to England 1 - 
Hundred? of English masters and scholars, it is probable, were studying 
in the schools of Faria, Thera is every reason to believe that many of 
them **loved" their revenue or benefices And at all events the way 
to the continent was now closed for English scholars. Whether the 
w expulsion^ alluded to by John of Salisbury is a rhetorical way nf 
expressing tliis voluntary exodus, or whether the expulsion and the 
voluntary exodus are distinct events, both the ^expulsion 1 ' and the edict 
of Henry II would equally conduce to the same result—-the return of n 
great body of Parisian masters and scholars to England in or about 1167- 
H68 t a body which would necessarily grow owing to the impossibility of 
studying abroad \ Nobody who knows any tiling of the habit? of the medi¬ 
eval scholar will doubt that somewhere in England—at one place or in 
several—in some ancient and more or less famous place of study or in a 
new one* the Parisians would settle down and resume their interrupted 
studies, in the old wav and under the old masters. In one or more of these 
places a Studiuni Genomic would h^drjhrio established by their presence. 
As a matter of Tact we hear of nothing approaching such a Studiuni 
Genu rale anywhere in England at this time or for long afterwards* except 
at Oxford* At Oxford we do hear of a Studiuni General*, and within a 
very few years of the presumed migration* while there is nothing to shew 
the existence of such a Studiuni before tliat date. It is probable* there - 


1 Mrtrritil# /er fAc tltet, qf Thwntu BxM f <tl. ElofacrtMui (Rolls Serie?)j vi, pp, £&5- 
236- 

1 PfUi. I, pp. S3, The exact date of these Ordinances is uncertain^ 

1 Ibid, vu, p. S4fK 

4 [But on this naeslion see Salter, It. H In flitiorif, *av (1020), pp. 57-B,] 
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fore, that the rapid emergence of Oxford into a Stud i uni Generate may 
be met down as chiefly due to thL Parisian migration. 

In the Paris of 1170 we know of the bare existence of a society of 
mutm, constituted by the fact of inception and existing chiefly for the 
conduct of these inceptions—a customary society without charter or 
privilege*, common officers or common seal, legal recognition or written 
statutes, A similar society would be at once reproduced at Oxford—there 
is no reason for supposing tliut it existed before—by the immigrants 'the 
language of Gi raid us suggests some such organisation ; at all events, be 
speak* of a plurality of master—one of the note* of a Studiuni Generate* 
Nothing is known uf the organisation of the Stadium in the previous 
period. Theobaldus Stampcnris may have taught under some sort of 
authority from St Prides wydes monastery; but there ivas no cathedral 
in Oxford, which then formed part of the enormous Lincoln diocese; and 
after St. Frideswydc* church passed into the hands of the regular Canons 
—-perhaps in ll^U— there was no secular collegiate church whose chan¬ 
cellor or other scholastic official could claim to grant licences or exercise 
a jurisdiction over scholar*, At this period it is possible that no regular 
licences were granted. After the migration, it may be that new masters 
incepted without a licence* or that the licences were granted by the masters 
themadve^ or that the masters ventured <fh electing an official to grant 
the licences There are some traces of an official known as the Rector of 
the Schools liefore the year l£H. But, whatever may have been the ca.*e 
before, it is in that year iltat we hear for the first time of a chancellor. 
A riot in which two or three scholars were hanged by the townsmen oc¬ 
curred in —during the interdict and the general persecution of clerks 

throughout the kingdom by King John. A dispersion" followed : 5000 
scholars are said to have abruptly left Gxfund—some for Cambridge (this 

the first we hear of schools at Cambridge), some for Reading. John’s 
submission to tlte Papacy at last made it necessary for the townsmen of 
Oxford also to make their pence with the ecclesiastical authorities An 
ordinance issued by the papal legate in 1W H imposes a public penance— 
a turne-foot procession to the victims 11 tombs—on Lie actual offenders* and 
an annual disbursement of forty-two shillings; by the townsmen at large 
—for ever 1 . It went on to provide Unit scholars arrested by the towns¬ 
men should be at once surrendered upon the demand of ** the bishop or 
of the archdeacon or his official, or the chancellor, or whomsoever the 
Bishop of Lincoln stiall depute to this office. 7 * fn a later clause this 
officer is spoken of as u the chan rel lor whom the Didiop of lincolu xJui/I 
set over the scholars thcrein. ,, 

From this time onwards the Cliancellor of Oxford became the undisputed 
head of the Oxfurd schools. His office was obviously an imitation of the 
Parisian Chancellor; hut from the first he was in a totally different 

1 Mummmta Atmdtm UMf etk A unlay (ItnlU Series), tj pp. 1 sq. 
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position from his prototype* Hie belonged to no hostile corporation; on 
the contrary, he represented the rights and independence of the scholar* 
dike in their conflicts with the town and their relations to the bishop 
and other ecclesiastical outborities. He derived bis authority from the 
bishop, but from the first he seems to have been elected—originally the 
election was biennial—by the masters from their own body* The necessity 
for confirmation by the bishop was done away with in 1868and even¬ 
tually the Chancellor shook himself free altogether from episcopal ami 
even arehicpiscopal authority. By successive bulls, charters, and privileges 
from Pope and King lie acquired an extensive jurisdiction—civil, spiritual, 
criminal—not only over the scholars hut over the burgesses of Oxford. 
But there was nothing in these privileges to awaken the jealousy or 
suspicion of the university; rather they were welcomed as so many weapons 
of offence and defence against the outside world. From the first the 
Choncdlnr was regarded os the head of the university ns well os the bishop’s 
judge and representative. He conferred the licence, but he also presided 
over the University Congregations. He was, in fact, the Parisian 
Chancellor and the Parisian Rector in one—and a good deal more be¬ 
side*. 

Every step in the evolution of the university constitution at Paris was 
imitated at Oxford; but at every turn the constitution of Oxford was 
modified by adillereuce of cdrcumstances—especially the different position 
of the Chancellor. There are traces during the first half of the thirteenth 
century of four Nations and four Proctors at Oxford ; but by about 
1248 there were only two—a Northern and a Southern Nation; and 
in 1274 (after an tin usually violent fact ion-fight between North and 
South) the university solemnly resolved that there should in future 
l>e no Nations at all* The national unity—earlier achieved in England 
than in any other European country — thus symbolised itself iu the sup¬ 
pression of tlie separate Nations in its oldest university, though this 
by no means extinguished the faction-fights between North and &outh* 
or between the Welsh and Irish students who belonged constitutionally 
to the South, and the Northern Nations which included the Scottish. 
There were still a Northern and a Southern Proctor, but there were no 
separate meetings of the Natiom 

At Oxford there was no room for the growth of a single rector* At 
Paris the rector* were essentially the representatives of the hi asters-—more 
strictly, of the Regent Masts* of Arts; but, just os the Parisian Rector 
grew into the head of the whole university, the Proctors became, almost 
from the first, the executive of the whale uni vend tv* This position of 
theirs was connected—whether a* cause or effect—with the fact that the 
superior faculties here po&^£sed no Deans and very little separate organi¬ 
sation. It h very rarely that we find the separate faculties acting as 

1 WilldiM* rponYifl, m 7 p. fa; cf- Sutler, Hnttppc* Formulary (Ox/. HUf, Sot.) 
p. HO. 
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independent bodies. There are, indeed, traces of “voting by Faculties 1 * 
(the Non-Regents here minting as a separate section of the university); 
but this system disappeared by the fifteenth century. All through its 
history and down to the present day the distinctive character of the 
university—in wavs more important than men? constitutional organisation 
—has been affected by the almost entire absence of distinct faculty 
organisation, especially in the superior faculties; and this almost curried 
with it the ascendancy of the predominant Faculty of Arts, In the Middle 
Age* this ascendancy was secured by a peculiar feature of the Oxford 
constitution—the existence of 44 previous 1 " or “black v Congregation, This 
body wa 8 - composed of the Regent Masters of Arts only ; it* meetings were 
held in the church of St. Mildred's, and were presided over by the two 
Proctors, It claimed the right of previously considering and (if it 
pleased) vetoing a proposed statute, though eventually it was considered 
sufficient that the statute should be “pminulgnted’Mn the Black Con- 
gregatmiip There veere thus at Oxford three distinct Congregations or 
Convocations; (1) the Block Congregation, (2) the Congregation of 
Regents of all Faculties, held find at St Mary's, afterwards in the adjoining 
Convocation Hou.se, in which all the ordinary executive business of the 
university ivag transacted, mid (3) the Great Congregation, held in 
St Maiy’s Church, which was only assembled on solemn occasions, such 
as the making of permanent statutes. It is only in this assembly, so far 
HS appears, that there was any u voting by Faculties, 7 * 

'Hie colleges of Oxford were originally just what they were at Paris— 
boarding-houses for students, accommodating only their foundation- 
members and at most supplementing the teaching of the public schools 
by providing additional private tuition, especially for their younger 
members. The revolution by which the colleges to a large extent sup¬ 
planted the university took place at Oxford later than at Paris. It is 
not till the dawn of the Renaissance period that we find college teaching 
keeping pace with the waning efficiency of the university Regents, and 
it is not till after the Reformation that the bulk of the university began 
to reside in the colleges, nor till a still later period that an oligarchy nf 
Heads of Colleges practically to a huge extent supplanted the medieval 
Congregations as the really supreme university authority. 

The original universities had grown into Studia General ia by a spon¬ 
taneous process. Originally, their “licences’" to teach were, from a legal 
or canonical point of view, worth no more than any other licences of the 
local ecclesiastical authority north of the Alps or of any other Italian 
college of doctors. The validity of the licence could not extend beyond 
the jurisdiction of the authority which conferred it* But, practically, 
the “licences" of certain Studia had acquired an ecumenical prestige; a 
master who hail Ixjen licensed at Paris and gone through his inception 
there would be acknowledged as a master and allowed to teach anywhere 
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in Europe. Such Studia were at Wrat very few in number* The position 
of the four Stud ia which we have already mentioned wm beyond dispute* 
The ancient medieval University of Montpellier was perhaps almost 
equally well recognised as a Studium Generate* A ftw others which had 
arisen by migration from one of the old schools might claim to be Studio, 
Generali a with more or less success. One of the earliest of these wan 
Cambridge, which originated (as has already been seen) in a migration 
From Oxfoictl in 1209, and which almost exactly reproduced the Oxford 
constitution, and developed along parallel lines. Another was that of 
Padua, which owed its existence to a migration from Bologna in 1222. 
The earliest Spanish Universities, Palenria and Salamanca, which date 
frum the beginning of the thirteenth century, were also 'perhaps regarded 
as “general* front the first. But even when the conception of the St odium 
Gene rale received nn official recognition through the conferment upon 
the clergy of the right to be absent from their benefices for the purpose 
of studying in Studia General3a, the question which Studia* were general 
was still incapable of precise detennination. The original notion of the 
Studium Generate won simply one which de facto attracted in large 
numbers students from all parts; to which was generally added the 
restriction that at least one of the superior faculties must be taught 
and studied there. At first* as we have seen, there was no necessary 
tirtnnrrinn between the idea of the Studium General* and that of the 
Urn vend tos. But in practice a certain organisation of the type or types 
which we have already examined grew up in all the Studia which 
were recognised as general, mid rarely existed in an equally developed 
form in a Studium Particular*; hence a Studium could hardly be 
recognised as general which did not possess this urbanisation, so that 
practically the Studium Generate mid the University of Masters or 
Scholars were formed into a single institution. This institution was 
emphatically one which in its earliest form grew and was not made* 
But about the middle of the thirteenth century both the two poivers 
which could claim to confer privileges of ecumenical validity—the Pop 
and the Emperor—almost simultaneously, for purposes of their own, 
conceived the idea of giving by the fiat of authority to certain new insti¬ 
tutions the privilege which the old had acquired by spontaneous evolution, 
r pie idea originated with the Emperor Frederick II, who established a 
Studium Generale at Naples id 1224 in order to withdraw students from 
Bologna and the other cities of Lombardy, against which he wok on the 
pjint of declaring war- In 1250 the Pope erected a Studium Generale 
at Toulouse, os a manoeuvre in his campaign for the suppression of the 
AlbigensUn heresy; and shortly afterwards (1257) conferred upon those 
who \m\ received its licence the right to teach anywhere “without any 
previous examination." In 1244 ur 1245 the some privilege was con¬ 
ferred upon the L uiYennty of the Court of Rome, a migratory university 
which was to follow the Curia in its wanderings, and find employment 
an xvn. 
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for the idle ecclesiastics who flocked to it in quest of benefices. Other 
moncm-hn, cities, or prelates who wished to foster the growth of Studio 
within their jurisdictions now began to ask for and obtain similar bulla 
from Pope or Emperor; and before the close of the century it came to 
I* an acknowledged principle of public kw that no newStudium Generate 
could be set up without such a hull. In 1392even the two irnwt illustrious 
of the ancient Stud in—Paris and Bologna — though t it well to procure 
similar hulls, and henceforth conferred their licences “aj>o*tolic& nucto- 
ritate.'* But some of these Studia — such os Oxford—had been so fully 
recognised as “general" by nnivcr&d consent that it was impossible for 
legal theory 1 to dispute their status. These were railed Studio GencraUa 
r.r coimiet udine, By the jurists of tiie fourteenth century it was rtefi- 
nitely laid down that a Stadium Gcncrole wss n Studium which by papal 
or imperial bull or by ancient custom—which practical!v meant a custom 
dating from at least the thirteenth century—enjoyed the right of con¬ 
ferring the tut doceiuti hie et ttbique terrurun). 

The merest sketch of the rapid multiplication of universities which 
now set iu is all that is here possible. We have already noticed the 
foundation of Cambridge by the Oxford migration of 1209, It in not 
certain that it maintained its existence after the return of the Oxford 
students in 1214. We hear little more about it till in 1229 it re¬ 
ceived a contingent of the Parisian scholar* dispersed in that year in 
consequence of the great quarrel with the Friars. It claimed to be mid 
was recognised ft* “genera]’'—at least in England—from the first, though 
till quite the close of the Middle Ages it had no pretensions to the world¬ 
wide fame of Oxford. It is one of the few universities which succeeded 
in gett ing recognised in entitled to confer the licence in all the faculties, 
including.Theology, without a papal bull; and yet there was m much 
doubt about its position that in 1318 it thought it well to obtain a hull 
ffiun John XXII, which is worded exactly in the usual form of a founda¬ 
tion-bull for a new university, conferring the hut ulnque docetuH, The 
constitution of the university do nearly follows the Oxford model that in 
view of the necessary limits of thus chapter its further grow th must not 
lie traced, Putting aside short-lived attempts of xeevders from Oxford 
and Cambridge to establish new universities at Northampton, Salisbury, 
and Stamford, Oxford and Cambridge continued to lie the only English 
universities till the foundation of Durham in 1837. 

It is not surprising tliat Italy, with its powerful, almost independent 
cities and the acute rivalries between them, should have taken the lead 
in the multiplication of universities. Short-lived Studia Generalia were 
established by secessions from Bologna at Reggio before thg end of 
the twelfth century, and at Vicenza in 1304, A similar law-school was 
established at Aksko by a discontented Bolognese doctor in 1215, which 
(unlike all other North ■Italian universities) was controlled by a magte- 
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teriflJ university; but it did not outlive the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and imperial bulls in 1355 and 1456 failed to effect any perma¬ 
nent revival. The first migration from Bologna which gave rise to a 
permanent and famous university was the already mentioned migration 
to Padua in 1222* a university which, after the decline of the law-school of 
Bologna, began to rival, and ultimately to surpass, the feme of its parent 
university os a home both of legal and of medical studies* The origin of 
Naples (1224) has already lieen mentioned; it was governed despotic-atty 
in a quite unique feshion by a royal Chancellor, and never played any 
considerable part in the intellectual life of the Middle Ages. A seces¬ 
sion from Padua established itself at Y T credit in 1228, the city under¬ 
taking in a formal contract with the studcnbunivafEitics to provide no 
lesa than 500 empty houses for the linmigrants; hut it did not long 
maintain itself as a 8 tedium Genemle. A Shidjum t which called itself 
general, arose at Siena by migration from Bologna in 1246. This is 
the Inst attempt to establish a Stadium Generate in Italy without a 
bull, and it is interesting as a limiting case. In 1275, when the Bologna 
immigrants had long since returned, the town council talked of reviving 
their Stadium Generalc; bill in spite of later immigrations from Bo¬ 
logna, it never quite succeeded in getting recognition m general till it 
procured an imperial bull from Charles IV in 1357, 

All later Italian universities were founded by bull, the initiation pro¬ 
ceeding either from the city or the **tyrant” by whom it was governed. 
Piacenza got a bull for itself in 1248. After 1398 Gian Goleazzo Visconti 
attempted to make it a university of the Milanese, but the attempt was 
never very successful, mid in 1414 waa abandoned, and the university 
practically transferred to Pavia. Hie Studiuiii at Home (quite distinct 
from tlie Stndinm Curiae, established in 1245) was founded by Boni¬ 
face VIII in 1363, Perugia in 1308, Treviso in 1318, Pisa in 1343, 
Florence in 1349, Pavia in 1361, Ferrara in 1391, Turin in 1405, and 
Catania in 1444. Thus by the dose of the Middle Age* almost every 
considerable Italian State had acquired a University of its own P An 
attempt was often inode to 511 their schools by forbidding the subjects 
of the 8Late to study elsewhere* la these circumstances the size, 
efficiency', and reputation of the Stadium largely depended on the size 
and wealth of the State to winch it ministered; but it is worthy of 
notice that universities prospered best in cities not of the largest size and 
where rents were lower—especially the conquered cities which were often 
systematically turned into university tow ns by their conquerors. Towards 
the close of the Middle Ages the most famous universities of Italy (apart 
from Bologna with its traditional prestige) were Padua, the university 
of the Venetian dominions; Pavia, the university of the Milanese; and 
Pisa, the university of the Florentine dominions, a separate university 
at Florence haring ceased to exist in 1472. The constitution of the uni¬ 
versities — w ith one or two exceptions — w r as closely modelled on that of 
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Bologna, with the removal of one of the two anomalies due to its petniliajf 
history, siirh ns the double Rectorship in the jurist university, r fhe diall¬ 
ed lor in the Italian universities, except at Bologna, wa* always the bishop, 
The earliest university of Sp«un wits the first univqraiLv in Europe lo 
be founded by a definite act of authority* The University of Ptolchria 
vi ns founded in ] ^151—14 by King Alfonso VIII of Castile* who invited 
a certain number of matter*—p&rh&p* from Pari* and Bologna— and 
offend then] salaries to teach in Paleneia. In 1220 bis successor, Ferdi¬ 
nand III, obtained from Pope Honoring III penni^ion to use lor the 
payment of the master* a fourth part of that third of ecclesiastical 
property of the diocese which in Spun was applied to the.mainfenance 
of the fabrics. Similar taxes on ecclesiastical property became in Spain 
the usual method of siipjiorting uni vend ties- The S Indium of Paleoria 
came to an end about the year 1£50; and, while it lasted* it would 
hardly have been regarded as more than what afterwards came to be 
called bv the jurist* a Stndhtm Grwraic rt'jprrtu ttgni. Before it dosed 
its brief career the Univeitity of Salamanca w*is founded by Alfonso IX 
of Leon about the year 1S30 S but thi* university did not begin to flourish 
till the time of Alfonso X the Wise t who conferred upon it a regular 
charter in 1334, entrusting the -right of promotion and an extensive 
jurisdiction over scholars to the Seholasticus of the cathedral* In l£5o 
Pope Alexander IV granted it many privities, including the right of 
its graduates to teach anywhere except at Paris or Bologna Apart from 
the power and importance of the Schobuticu*, the univfcndty was organ¬ 
ised rather on the IMognese than on the Parisian model, with a Hector 
and Conxilimii elected bv the students though the doctors were nut here 
excluded from the university congregation. The model there set up was 
followed by mewt of the Spanish universities. The Studioxn of Valladolid 
had come to be looked upon—at lead in Spun —as n Stud him General? 
by about the middle of the thirteenth century* though it billy obtained 
the ii« i/hiqut: da rrndi from Pope Clement VI in BMfk The rival State of 
Aragon and Catalonia obtained its Hrst university by the foundation of 
J^rida in lHOIK It started with a charter from .lames II of Aragon and & 
bull from Pope Boniface VIII,and its statutes are known to lie an exact 
cap v of the early code of Bologna, The county of Roussillon —now annexed 
to Catalonia—obtained its uni vers [tv by the erection of Perpignan in 
l!J49* not a successful attempt; while a new university for Aragon proper 
was set up at )lueses in A university was erected at Barcelona in 

1450. chieriy owing tn the efforts of the municipality. Samgn^t (in 
Aragon), founded by a bull of Pope Hixkts IV in 1474, is the only in¬ 
stance of an undoubted thulium Generale in the Faculty of Arts alone. 
It is doubtful how far the University of Palma in Majorca can qloira any 
continuity with the school set itp in that place by the eccentric Raymond 
Lull 1 ; fls a regular university it owes its existence to a charter of Ferdi- 
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iriintl tte Catholic in 1483, Signenn (in Castile), founded m 1489* was 
the first instance of a college endowed with the privileges of ft uni¬ 
versity—a model frequently followed id Spain at a later date* An older 
Studium at Alciili in CaxtUe became a Stud Sum Generate an 1499* arid a 
Studiuin long supported by the municipality at Valencia acquired ft 
similar position from the Yalmrifln Pope Alexander VI in 1500. 

While the original division of Spain into many kingdoms naturally 
brought about the existence of many uni vend tics, the unity and inde¬ 
pendence of Portugal is proclaimed bv the fact that throughout its 
history (if we except a later Jesuit university at Evora) it has had but 
one university—the university which was originally founded at Lisboa 
in 1290» and was transferred to Coiinbm (in consequence of troubles 
with the citizens) in 1308-9* In two subsequent periods (1888—1856 mid 
1377-1537) the university was transferred hack to Lisbon;, but since 
1537 it has remained at Coimbra* 

In spite of the superlative reputation of medieval Paris* France possessed 
from on early period several universities of European reputation. Tbr 
exclusion of the Civil Law from the studies of Paris left room for the 
growth of legal universities elsewhero t mid Paris neverobi j lined the highest 
reputation m a home of scientific Medicine, It is a curious fact—due 
partly to the prominence of Iviw and partly to the chxse connexion of 
southern France with Italy—that most of the French universities were 
modelled rather upon Bologna than upon Paris or exhibit a combination 
which may be described as a com prom ise between the two. 

Montpellier as ft place of medical study had become a formidable rival 
to Salerno before the middle of the eleven Hi century* It pom^sed a 
regular University of Medicine by 1i&£U under a Chancellor appointed by 
the bishop., and occupying a position very nnidi like that of the Chancellor 
at Oxford, with two Proctors elected by the Masters, except that the 
licences were here conferred by the bishop himself- The university was at 
first purely magisterial, though the students acquired some small A hare 
in its government at a later date. Montpellier had aJsugu ancient school 
oi Law; and a reguhir jurist university, quite distinct from that of 
Medicine, came into existence about the year 1 280. After much collision 
both with the bishop one] the master*, the Law students succeeded by 1334 
in acquiring the recognition of a modified student university, Orleans 
wns from an early date famous a.i a Studumi lx>th of the liberal Arts 
and of Law. It gradually grew up in the con rco of the thirteenth century, 
but its rights—against the bis hop anil the cathedral Siholftstkaaf—were 
not folly recognised till it obtained a foil I from Pope Clement V in 1806, 
It reumilled throughout the Middle Ages the most famous university nt 
Law in -France and one of the most famous in Europe, Augers wim atao 
an ancient cathedral school which gradually acquired ilm status of a 
Studium Gi uemle, at about the time of the great migration from Paris 
in 1889. The fomulntiun of Toulouse in 1^30 has already been mentioned. 
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Toulouse also was a famous Studium of Law* The other French anti 
Burgundian universities were: Avignon (1300), Gabors (1333), Grenoble 
(l^mOnuigp (13651 Aix (1400), Dole (1V£1% Poiticiw (1431), Caen 
(1437), Bordeaux (1441), Valence (1459), Nantes (1460), Bourses (1434). 

The older French universities are interesting as being among the few 
which developed spontaneously without having the complete Parisian or 
Bolognese organ isatina transplanted to them by an act uf authority or 
a sudden migration* Orleans and Angers emerged much more gradually 
than Paris from a state of tutelage to the bishop and his pepre^ntatives* 
and the cathedral Scholastics to the last retained more authority than 
the Parisian Chancellor, and the universities were much later in acquiring 
even a right to dect a Rector* The organisation of the student* in 
Nations under Proctors of their own—ten at Orleans, sis at Angers—was 
here of ancient and spontaneous growth, but they only succeeded, and 
that very gradually^ in acquiring a modified share in the government of 
the universities in conjunction with the doctoral colleges. Most of the 
other French universities likewise exhibit a type of constitution mid-way 
between Hmt of Paris and that of BolngniL A few universities of the 
Midi—such as Aix and Valence—approximate more closely to tile 
Bologna model. Caen, which was deliberately instituted to take the place 
of Orleans during the English domination^ alone reproduces the Paris 
constitution* 

Of all the greater countries of Europe, Germany was the last to be 
seized with the desire to have universities of its own instead of sending 
its most advanced students to foreign schools like Pari* and Bologna far 
education. The first German university (if it can he called German) was 
set up by the Emperor Charles IV in 1348 in Prague, the capital of Ins 
own hereditary kingdom of Bohemia* It was mainly on the model of Paris, 
though eventually (137£) the Law-students were allowed to set up a 
m-parate university of their own more or less an the Bologna model* A 
university wm founded at Vienna in 13G5 by Duke Rudolf IV. Erfurt 
was an important Studium uf Arts from a very early period. It even set 
up a claim to be a Stadium Generate c.r cun#uctiidmt t but it did not 
succeed in making good its pretensions to full university rank till 1379 
when, inspired no doubt by the desire to rival Prague and Vienna, it pro¬ 
cured a hull front the Pope at Avignon, Clement VIL IVhen once the 
example had been set, the ambition to possess a university in their own 
dominions rapidly spread through the prisosand great cities of Gfnqiny 
The University of Heidelberg dates from 1385, Cologne from 1388, 
Wurzburg fmm 1409. Leipsic owes its origin to a great quarrel between 
the German and the Czech students at Prague* which led to a great exodus 
of Gem] an students in 1409, of whom a large body came to Ixopsic and 
established a university of their own. The remaining universities of 
medieval Germany are; Rostock (1419), Louvain (1425)* Trisvcs (1454), 
Gmfswold (l455-tJ) p Freiburg-iiii-Breisgau (1455-6), Basle 11459), 
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Ingoktadt (1459* now transferred to Munich), Mayenee {14TG)* Tubingen 

(im-n 

Tbe endownients of the German universities were largely provided by 
the annexation uf prebends in cathedral or collegiate Churches to uni¬ 
versity chairs. Li many rases, too, one or more col leges—especially fur 
the Faculty of Arts—were erected at the same time as the university, the 
foUowships of which were from the first intended to supply maintenance 
for the university Regents, College and university were often, in fact, so 
closely connected as to form a single institution. Thus io Germany an 
endowed professoriate existed from the very foundation of its universities, 
and the colleges, as places of residence for students, could gradually dis¬ 
appear without the extinction of university teaching. 

As regards the other countries of Europe it must suffice to mention 
that Poland acquired a university by the foundation of Cracow in 
1354, In Hungary three i mi vend Lies were founder] in medieval times — 
Pdes (Funfkirelien) (1I34J7) which did not long survive, Buda (1S89), and 
ibt^sburg (1465-7). H» first Swedish university was LTpsoLa, founded in 
1477, Hie one Danish university—Copenhagen — dates from 147& III 
Scotland three universities were erected id the course of the fifteenth 
ten tury-—St And rews (141S), G losgqw (1450), and A bercleen (1494). The 
Scotch universities were nominally modelled on Bologna rather than Paris 
or Oxford, and (though the right* of the student* were practically very 
small) the annual election of a Lord Rector by the student* of these 
universities represenb the last relic in all Europe of the democratic 
student-univerities which played so important a role in the academical 
system of southern Europe, 

Hie influence of the universities upon the medieval world was exercised 
in three distinct ways. An adequate treatment of the subject would 
involve a discussion of three questions t (1) their influence m corporations 
having close relations both with Church and State but posseting con¬ 
siderable independence in relation to each; (S) the intrinsic value of the 
learning, knowledge, and thought of which they were the homes; (5) the 
value of the education which they imparted, and the effects of thut 
education upon the world. A very few remarks are all that can he uiade 
w ithin the limit* of this chapter, 

(1) It was chiefly in the North of Europe that the universities as 
corporations exercised an important influence upon national and inter¬ 
national politics, In Italy the individual doctors played a leading part 
in the public life of the city republic. At the Diet of Koncttglia in 1158* 
for instance, it was the famuii* “four Doctors" of Bologna who are 
named hy Kahewin as giving the Opinion regarding regalian rights 
tipon which the Emperor Frederick I acted when he asserted hid almost 
forgotten prerogative against the Lombard cities; and other doctors 
were prominent members of the aristocratic party in that city. Bnt just 
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because the I Lilian dollars were citizens* while the uni vend lies were 
composed of student* only, the Italian universities could net well aspire 
to the kind of influence which the great corporations of learned ecdesl&s- 
tie** especially the Ijniveisitj of Paria* eserdsed in the North. At Paris 
the University became a great organ of public opinion at a time when 
public opinion hod few such organs* which could and did make itself felt 
both in tlie domestic alFaira of France and in the ecclesiastical politics of 
Europe, The Theology of the Western Church was largely shaped at 
Pari*. In the celebrated question of the M retardation of the heavenly 
vision” Pope John XXII himself apologised to the University for ex¬ 
pressing an opinion on a theological matter though lie wns not a doctor 
of 'rheology. The ecdetdasticaJ law of Europe was moulded at Home or at 
Bologna under Homan influence; in matter* of pure Theology* Paris led 
the way and Rome followed. 

To mention all the occasions on which the university figured in French 
politics would involve a long review of the history of France, especially 
during the confused faction-fights of the fourteenth mid early fifteenth 
centuries, It must suffice to mention the most conspicuous occasion on 
which the university asserted the position sometime* claimed for it by 
medieval writers as the third of the great powers or “virtues' by which 
the European commonwealth of Nations was united and controlled— 
France 1 ! equivalent for the Italian Papacy and the Gorman Empire. If 
was chiefly through the activity of the university—in alliance with the 
Emperor arid other secular princes—that the termination of the Great 
Schism was forced upon the rival claimant* to the Papacy. Foe,such a 
task i ts const it ut son was ext roord i nari1 y w el l hi 1 1 spied. I ts sei ni -ecclesi ast ieal 
character covered what wa* really an extreme measure of interference by 
the rival power* with religion: its cosmopolitan composition and the 
close intercourse which it kept up with other Universities enabled it to 
form and to express a kind of European concert: while the secular, anti- 
manmtic, anti-curialLst Theology which had grown up in the schools 
supplied the speculative basis that was required for so startling a measure 
an the deposition of the Pope by a General Council, The Council of 
Constance {1415—1418) represent* the fleeting triumph of Gallimnism 
in the Western Church at t:trge. Tlie university long continued to be 
the home of Galilean Theology* but it wow never again able to impose 
that Theology apoh the world with so much effect The very success of the 
university in terminating the Schism strengthened the Papacy which it had 
to some extent purified,and the growing power of centralised immure I lies 
restricted the influence of the great scholastic democraiy. In France jm 
age of Concordats succeeded to the age of Councils* and the universities 
everywhere had to limit such influence* os they could still tfield in 
secular and ecdcsiastirail politic* to the internal affair* of their respective 
countries. 

(S*) The nature and value of the scholastic Philosophy and Theology 
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forai the subject of other chapters 1 , and must therefore be parsed over 
here. But it is importent to remark that the scholastic Hpkm t though 
the most ctmracteristic, represents by no means Lhe vole Intelloctu&l output 
of the medieval universities The study of Law was the predominant study 
of id] the sou them universities ; and it whs at feast as prominent as the 
more speculative brandies of knowledge even in nor them France and 
England. The moat direct practical in tine nee which the universities 
exercised over the world was perhaps the iu HLienee exercised through 
tins study. The scientific development which the universities gave to 
tile Conan Law won one of the great instruments by which the Papacy 
su rcveilcd in dominating the Church, and by which the Church and 
St* courts succeeded in dominating the world, And everywhere, except 
in England, the practitioner* and the judges of the secular courts were 
trained in iinnmvi Law at the universities. Wherever the Ln*‘ was practised 
!iy such lawyers, the sabfiUiwe of the Law that they ad in mistered was sure 
in time to lie inure or less Humanised. Thus it was through the influence 
of the university faculties that Human ! jiw practically took the place of 
the Teutonic codes in the courts of Germany and hugely modified the 
customary JAm uf those part* of France in which the lot &ri&, os such* 
did nut prevail. English historians have dwelt strangely little upon the 
importance uf the fact that in England—alone in all Europe—the lega 
practitioners were trained in separate sellouts uf llie national law. It was 
the early growth uf the Inns of Court which reduced to a minimum the 
influence of Homan Law upon the substance, the procedure, and the 
trmli! ion of English [ ji w . 

Our space will only allow one glance at the influence of the medical 
faculties, The actual Medicine and Surgery of Salerno and Montpellier 
and Bologna were less contemptible than tlie popular view of them is apt 
to suggest; and it ls seldom remembered to how large an extent modem 
science had its birth in the medieval hJiuoL of Medicine and of Astrology, 
which was then closely connected with Medicine, owing to the supped 
itecraity for the physician la know the “critical daya" of his patient. 
It in curious to reflect that bnt for this superstition the medical student 
(ridden might have ended his cbiy^ i n a lucrative practice mid never been 
di verted iu the studies which revolutionised the thought of the world. 

(3) The efficiency of the education given by the medieval universities 
is not quite the same question (is the intrinsic value of the learning which 
they imparted. Even if we adopt Macaulay’s cliamctcrUtimllv phiEEt hie 
doctrine that in the .Middle Agea tlie human mind ceased to advance but 
only marked time, marking Lime is. at least a form of gymnastic. Looked 
at in that light, it may lie questioned whether the intellectual ciemse 
involverfein the study of Aristotle, in familiarity with the technicalities 
of scholastic IjOgic mid in the practice of scholastic disputation, was not 
at least a* valuable a training for the intellectual work of practical life 
1 Sea tufrra, VuL v > Chap, sun, mid infm f Cluqi. m. 
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as the Iflter education which consisted in intimate acquaintance with a 
xeiy small number of Latin classics* a much slighter study of Greek* and 
unlimited practice in the art of writing Latin verse* For that large 
body of medieval students whose chief study was ljiw f the intellectual 
effects of their study must have been exactly the same m those of a 
purely legal education at the present day* with the addition of a very 
thorough acquaintance with the Latin language and an important branch 
of Latin literature* Except for the almost entire absence of any sense 
of history, in this as in all other departments of medieval thought* the 
medieval student studied the very subjects which form at least half of 
the occupation of a law-student in most European countries, nor was there 
any very marked difference fat the methods of that study. 

It would he quite beyond our present scope to insist upon the deficiencies 
of medieval science and philosophy* and the intellectual limitations which 
they involved tn the persons brought up in them. It is more to the 
purpose to point out how largely the superiority of the educated man to 
the uneducated is independent of the subject-matter on which the 
education is based. The most direct influence which the medieval universities 
exercised on the world was due to the fact that they put the direction of 
public and private affairs of nil kinds very largely into the hands nf highly 
educated men, "men who hod devoted a considerable portion of their 
lives to severe and exacting mental labour." They did not educate “the 
people,*' though a far larger proportion of the population got an elemen¬ 
tary * or something more tinman elementary* education in tile innumerable 
grammar schools by which the universities were fed l . But a very large 
proportion of those by whom public affairs were directed—the ecclesiastics, 
the statesmen* the lawyers and other professional men* the men of business 
who directed the households of great nobles—were for the most jiart 
university-trained students. It was chiefly through the universities that 
poor men of ability* or even younger sons of noble families, could rise to 
positions of power and influence. la the late Middle Age even princes: 
and great nobles received their education in the universities. And on this 
side the influence of the universities increased as time went on* The most 
brilliant period in the history both of medieval l&w and of medieval 
Scholasticism was over before the uni vend Lira had become numerous ; in 
some way's we may even say that the intellectual history of Europe—at 
least of northern Europe—from the middle of the thirteenth century to 
near the end of the fifteenth a a history of progressive decline j but the 
multiplication of universities went an di Ifusing the possibilities of education* 
and the proportion of educated men to the whole population was 
probably greater at the dose of the Middle Ages than it had ever been 
before. m 

The actual number of students in the medieval universities has, indeed* 
been grossly exaggerated. Tradition—often very early tradition—speaks 

1 Cf, itifm, Vnl. vn. 
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of 30*000 at Oxford and at more than one other university. But in nothing 
b the medieval chronicler so untrustworthy as in hi* numbers. Such 
documentary evidence as we possess hh to the earliest universities make 
such stories quite incredible* But the very laigc numbers, often many 
hundreds sometimes two thousand* of students revealed by the surviving 
matriculation-books of smaller uni vend ties in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries suggest that before the multiplication of Studia Gencmlk there 
may well have been some 4000 or 5000 students at Paris and some 3000 
or 3000 at Oxford* When ah allowances have been made For medieval 
exaggeration, it is probable that a larger proportion of the jK>pnlation 
received a university education at the close of the Middle Age* than ia 
now the case in modem countries Certainly that was the case as regard* 
England Doubtless these crowds of students included thousands whose 
proper place would have been at a secondary school, but it must be 
remembered that in those days men went to the universities later as well 
ns earlier than now. High ecclesiastical dignitaries of mature years were 
found seated on the benches of the schools side by side with mere lioys* 
When ail allowances aixr made for the mixed motives which drew men to 
the universities* when we have allowed for the coarseness and brutality 
of the life that was lived in them, when we have admitted to the fullest 
extent the intellectual deficiencies of their most brilliant products, the 
veiy existence of the universities is evidence of a aide of the Middle Ages 
to which scant justice has often been done—their enormous intellectual 
enthusiasm* The popular conception of the Middle Age* is for too 
favourable oil the side of Religion and of Morality! far too grudging and 
unappreciative on the intellectual side. The universities represent one of 
the greatest achievements of the medieval mind, not only on account of 
the value of their intellectual products, hut as pieces of institutional 
machinery, And the institution has outlived a very large part of the 
culture which it originally imparted. Through all the changes which 
have taken place in the subject-matter and the methods of the education 
regarded os the highest from the twelfth century down to the present 
time, that education lias continued to be given through the machinery 
supplied by a distinctively medieval institution— an institution which 
still, even in the minute detail* of its organisation, continues to exhibit 
its continuity with its two great thirteenth-rentiny prototypes, medieval 
Paris and medieval Rolngna. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

POLITICAL THEORY TO e. 1300. 

Nowhere is the part assigned to philosophical speculation in the con¬ 
duct of lifts less easy to delitie Limn precisely at the point where the 
contact uf theory and practice would seem to be inevitable and direct. 
To discuss the importance of logic or metaphysics is tlie privilege of 
philosophers, but at at! times the business of government must be carried 
on, mill at all times there will he room for disputes about the equity of 
laws, the worth of institutions, or some other momentous question in* 
lolved in the exercise uf sovereign power. On merely a priori grounds, 
therefore, the reflections of the “political animal" on his collective 
destiny might have been expected to find almost continuous expression 
in literary form, No such anticipation, however, would be justified by 
the facts. Among the Greeks, os we know, political speculation was slow 
to arise and swift to disappear. Before Socrates there was little or mme 
of it, while, after Aristotle, concentration upon the problem of conduct 
served only to dissolve the union between morals anti politics, and to 
make it ever more and more improbable that worthy successors to the 
ilepithlk and the Politics would appear. The Homan* philosopher, such 
as they were, produced no distinctive theory of the State, nor yet the 
Neo-Flatoilists; and when at lost wo begin to approach the Middle 
Agos, we (inti at the gateway one imposing work, the Dc CivUaic Dei of 
St Augustine, but thereafter have to travel for mnny centuries Laifore 
we light upon any deliberate contribution to the development of political 
thought. 

Whatever reasons may be offered for this paucity of material, we can¬ 
not attribute the silence of philosophers to any stagnation in the current 
of political events, On the contrary, the transformation of Europe bv 
the rise of the Macedonian Epupire, by the prodigious expansion of ltume, 
and finally by the triumph of the medieval Church, was on a far grander 
K-ale than anything in tlw fortunes of Athens and Sparta, by which 
ftlato and Aristotle had been moved to compose their immortal books. 
'iTiere were, however, certain definite reasons, in the centuries following 
upon the decline of the City State, for a severance between the quest of 
moral perfection and the ambition to make laws for toankimL The philo¬ 
sophers themselves, beginning with Zeno, were often Hellenes rather by 
intellectual adoption than by racial descent. They were heralds ([ f n new 
civilisation, of a cosmopolitan society wherein the traditional Antagonism 
of Greek and barbarian could no longer survive. At the same time their 
doctrines were delivered primarily to men deprived of the old civic 
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activities and forced to choose Iwtween political] letliargy at home and ft 
life of adventurous intrigue at the court of some foreign prince. What 
wonder, then, if the inward life Isegnn to prevail over the outward* or if 
philosophy learned tn re less for the reformation of government than 
for the house that wisdom could build for herselff 

In thin flense there was n long preparation in Greek philosophy for the 
antithesis of the Church and the World, and therefore the student who 
would search antiquity for the first premonition of medieval ideas must 
be prepared to distract his attention between the teaching of philosophers 
and the actual remodelling of the world by policy and anils. If there 
was indeed any political theory distinctive of the Middle Ages, it can 
only he because a new form of society had come into being; hut again* no 
form of society ran be genuinely new unless it efnlmdies an idea beyond 
the capacity of the old. The true preface, therefore, to our subject is 
contained m the simple question, w hy did the Citv State no longer suffice 
for die needs of the world? To reply that it was swept away by military 
empires is little more than nzi evasion, Alexander would probably have 
admitted the truth of Aristotle* contention, that the ttoXk alone could 
realise the aptitude of man for enjoyment of the higliest goad lie 
Homans in their turn were reluctant to part with their faith in a local 
citizenship, Ijarely to be imparted even to the neighbouring Italians 
When Hie Empire waa established, for every one who hailed the dawn 
of a new era there doubtless were fifty who bewailed the death of liberty 
and the triumph of force, 'fhe old ideal of urbanity still lingered on, 
and centuries later a poet could compliment an Emperor in the words— 
^urbem fedsti quod prius orlris erat." 

For us, however, it is impossible to look upon the creation of Empire 
os merely a violent subversion of a higher form of the State. Whatever 
the motives of an Alexander or a 4 id ins, men such as these were in effect 
the authors of a political fabric more august Hum the Aristotelian city 
because it provided at last a lit habitation for an idea beyond the range 
of the Philosopher^ vision. The one prophetic anticipation in the older 
Greek philosophy of the larger world to come U to be found in Plato® 
Republic* The picture of the philosopher-king does ftt least signify one 
fiict of supreme importance, that no society t k an finally solve tlie problem 
of government unless it can rise above opinion to knowledge and derive 
its Jaws from eternal truth*. When Aristotle excluded tlie energy of 
contemplation from the human life of Hie State, when he set a limit, an it 
were* to Ihe “political" ins 1 inert, he seemed to be forsaking dreams for 
realities, but in fact the illusion was his. All idea®* or all that can unite 
two or tliree in pursuit of an object* are political ideits, and every such 
union turn produce the es^ntiah of a political society, such m the 
recognition of rules and authority, with the demand for just so much 
autonomy as is required for tlie realisation of the common end. What 
the eventual significance of any given society is to lie will depend on the 
cm. jmu. 
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scope of its intention and the breadth of its appeal In the end there 
can be but one autonomous society* the one that embodies the auto¬ 
nomous idea. If Aristotle supposed that this ultimate independence 
could be realised in the City State, we cannot marvel at his mistake. A 
mistake it was, nevertheless* a*id fur this sufficient reason, that the City 
State ms not cemented by the deepest bonds of political union, except 
in a local and transient forui. Its religion was the cult of gods who 
preferred Athens to Megara; its ^good" was reserved for the cultivated 
Hellene, and denied to the bitrlwirian and the slave. Whenever, therefore, 
there should arise a society knit together by a philosophy or religion of 
universal significance* the doom of the City State must shortly lie pro¬ 
nounced, It was not the armies of imperial conquerors that made Athens 
obsolete, but the birth of a more comprehensive idea. 

Where aid how the new birth was to 1>e manifested was the vital 
question for the Graeco-Roman world. By successive conquests the body 
politic was enlarged to gigantic dimensions; what then remained was to 
inspire it with a soul. For this more serious task* unfortunately* the 
Roman genius ivas not adequately endowed. The instruments most evi¬ 
dently at the disposal of the Emperor* were the diffusion of citizenship 
and the erection of a single system of Jaw. NW it belonged to the very 
nature of ancient citizenship that diffusion must lower its quality and 
almost destroy its original meaning. Long before the final largess of 
Caracalk (in a 312) the last vestige was obliterated of the old idea, 
that the citizen was one who took an active part in governing the State, 
What survived, and what Indeed was to gain a new significance under 
Roman dominion* was the majesty and universality of law. If man could 
live by law alone, there would have been no decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, at least within the kingdom of the mind. Rut great as were 
the treasures of Roman jurisprudence, more was needed for the welding 
into a single community of jicoples as diverse as those who acknowledged 
the Roman sway H A single creed, a single object of worship* some 
common appeal to the deepest instincts of human nature, w r os the indis¬ 
pensable condition nf success. Rut to this end the religious tradition of 
Rome provided almost nothing. As the ntr gentium land grown up outside 
the ius dzvl r, so, no doubt, was there always a larger precinct, beyond 
the yjOJwocriaPTi, where alien gods could hire a lodging and enjoy their 
appropriate bond urn. Yet tlie difference between the Roman law and 
the Roman religion lay just in this fact* that the law* with some aid 
from philosophy, could expand* so to speak, into a monotheistic system, 
while the religion could do nothing of the kind. Under the Empire the 
old failure of the local gods to resist invasion persisted w^ith startling 
results. Every eastern cult, brought home with the spoils of* war* or 
imported by wandering quacks, now bcgim to find a home on the Lusks 
of the Tiber, submerging the relics of ancient piety* but failing, none the 
less, to animate the horde of citizens with any single purpose or belief. 
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The one promising expedient deviled or adopted by the Emperors was 
the deification of the 1 genius of Home in themselves. The mere notion of 
apatliecxd* wm no alarming innovation. Neither for Greek* nor for 
Homans were gods and demigods divided by an impassible gulf from 
mankind \ but for that very reason the sanctification of the Emperor was 
never likely to arouse either the enthusiasm or the hatred commonly 
associated with the founding of a new religion. As a form of policy* the 
Romans borrowed deification (we may fairly assume) from the successor* 
of Alexander, and it was perhaps in the Eastern half of the Empire that 
the new cult was mast likely to fiouHsh. This at least is certain, that 
the more the status of the Emperor was magnified, the more clearly 
would Rome begin tu assume a place in the oriental tradition. What 
definitely lielonged to the East was* nut apotheosis, hut the imperial 
diadem and the notion of universal monarchy, a thing wholly different 
in character from the kingship depicted in the early history or legends of 
Greece and Rome. When, therefore* we recognise in Empire the form of 
government that came to supplant the City Shite, we should also under¬ 
stand that the whole perspective of history was thus altered* so that later 
generation*, looking backward* along the vista of the past* w ould barely 
glance at the republican glories so belauded in our modern tradition, 
but would pass from Caesar to Alexander, and thence to the remoter 
dynasties of Hernia and Babylon* This vision of Empire it wm that for 
bo many centuries was to enchant and bewilder the medieval mind. 

Meanwhile in Italy itself, and everywhere within the circle of Hellenic 
culture, the steady divergence of spiritual and political activity was 
fatally weakening the ability of Home to undertake the government of 
the world. Religion belonged to the apparatus of the State* theology to 
the philosophical school* Few’ historical judgments* therefore* are more 
misleading than the common assertion that Church and State were 
identical in the ancient world. Before two things can be identified it is 
necessary that they should first have been conceived as distinct* Now 
tliere is no such thing as a Church without a theology, and of theology* 
in any considerable sense of the word, the City State had none. The 
only theology (apart from the Jewish) that ha* shaped the destiny of 
Europe was invented by Greek philosopher*, and from them was taken 
over by the Church, Thus when w r e remark the drift of speculative 
thought towards a spiritual monotheism* or when we applaud the fine 
cosmopolitan sentiments of the Stoics, we may be inclined at first to 
marvel tliat Eagan Rome could not make a stouter resistance to the 
gospel of the Christian Church. But in truth there is here no matter for 
surprise. Because the City State was Aristotelian not Fla tonic, because 
philoftopiiers were not kings but lecturers* the doctrines which might 
have remoulded society into an ecumenical whole were never absorbed 
into the organic life of the State, and thiu* were never available as instru¬ 
ments of policy to cn in bat the new society. All that imperial Koine 
ret. zvpi. 
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could offer to its vast miscellany of subjects the Church run Id provide in 
* shape more vivid and real: a common citizenship, with no distinction 
of Greek and barbarian, of bond and free; it common law, which was 
likewise the charter of liberty: a common fatherhood of God, presented, 
not in the dubious guise of n Cottar, bat in the life of the Incarnate 
SoHp Against such an array of forces the Homan iHtatc cnuld avail 
no tiling, the Graeco-Homan philosophy not much. The Stoic might 
cast his net more widely than the Platonist or the Aristotelian, but the 
comuion folk still slipped through the meshes. The double appeal of the 
Christian message, to the intellect of the wise and to the heart of the 
simple, wns beyond the competence of the philosophical schook 

At whatever date, then, wc choose to place the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, the characteristic medieval problem is s&ecn to arise from 
the impending collision of the Roman Empire and the Catholic Church. 
Fur two such sorieticrt to liomri&h in mutual disregard was wholly im- 
pofflibk. What conceded this truth from the primitive Christians, 
and still, it would m f obscures it for some modem critics, was the 
spirituality of the Gospel and the Hat repudiation uf the claim to earthly 
power: “Regmim meum non est de hoe niundo* thither than summon 
many legions of angels the Minder hud yielded himself ton hand fid of 
swank and staves With tidy supreme example before it, how could the 
(-hurch aspire to universal dominion except in a spiritual tenser The 
exception, however, way more tlrnji enough. At no time was the issue 
to depend on the conflict of armies; what impelled the Church towmtk 
its medieval destiny was simply the need of realising what wc have called 
the autonomous idea. Pledged to convert the world to a single allegi¬ 
ance, to control every human activity, to define the boundaries of right 
and wrong, the new society was forbidden by its very nature to allow 
the final authority of any sovereign power outside itself. Far from avoid¬ 
ing the crisis by the profession of other worthiness, it was solely by its 
preference of the celestial patria to this present world I hat the Church 
became a revolutionary force. The authority of the key's, the power to 
bind and loose hereafter, will easily vanquish (so Jong us men believe in 
it} every juri^iiction which looks no farther than the grave. 

If such was the medieval problem, the uniform character of the poli¬ 
tical theory properly belonging to the Middle Ages should be reudilv 
foreseen. What in fact imparted variety to speculation was, first, the 
ever-changing phases of the political situation, secondly, the reluctance 
of statesmen and theologians lo admit the impossibility of a division of 
provinces between the teinponil and the spiritual jHfrvgr. In the age of 
the New Testament* and indeed fur some while afterwards, the disparity 
between Church and Empire was so manifest that the attitude pf passive 
obedience; tempered by martyrdom, seemed alone to he practicable, 
Mo^t of that early period we are compelled to pass over, but it is im~ 
possible to ignore the work of St Aligns tine, who mode the first great 
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survey of the arena in which the protagonists of medieval controversy 
were to meet. 

Not the least remarkable fact about the Oe Ch-itatc Dri is its date. 
A hundred years after the Ltlitt of Milan, when Christ tan Emperors had 
lonj' hcen enthroned, and when the defeat of Julian's policy might well 
have removed the four ot reaction, Auguitint bases his whole argument 
on the assumption that the Empire is essentially a heathen power. The 
eventual fate of Home he hesitates to prophesy, but he does nut believe 
that the recent capture of the city is the beginning of the end. With 
sound historical instinct he treats the invasion of Alnric as only one of 
a series reaching far into the past. On previous occasions the imperiuttt 
hart been o^iclum poirxit tfutim mutulnm, and there is no reason now tu 
despair. Hu does not himself disirc a general catastrophe, and is far from 
suggesting that it is the business of the Church to work for that end, 
’Hie two great miscoiittiptiuns of empire, he thinks, are to ascribe it to 
the beneficence of heathen gods uiid to count it the supreme reward of 
goodness. Like everything else, earthly dominion is within the minimi 
of Providence, but it is given, as God'will*, to tlie just and the unj ust, 
whereas true felicity is reserved for the just. That the Homan virtues, as 
described in Virgil's famous lines, do qualify a people for the task of 
earthly government Augustine does not deny.' He dues, indeed, remark 
a certain decadence in tlie Homan character,’ a descent of the scale from 
lihcrtas to gloria.^ and from gloria to t/ominalio, but the gist of his criti¬ 
cism is that the acquisition of empire, no matter by what virtues, is a 
wholly false ideal. The Church can never be a competitor with Home 
for terrestrial sovereignty. The CivUas Dei is on eternal society, of 
which a portion, represented drat by the Jews and then by the Catholic 
Church, is obliged to accomplish a pilgrimage ou earth. The rivitar 
irttpiorum, on the oilier hand, was founded in iniquity by the hand of the 
murderer Cain. “Gratia civis sursum, gratia peregrinus deureunT; Abel 
founded no city, hut Cain was driven by bin crime to fashion a new society, 
frutn which had descended the long succession of Empires—Assyrian, 
Persian, Macedonian—with Home (itself the work of the fratricide Hu- 
inidus) jo. last of the line. That the Church was now appointed to inherit 
from Home the burden of tun pi re wtis a thought wholly foreign to the 
mind of Augustine. The Jew* alone were the spiritual ancestors of tlie 
Christians, mid even they had forfeited their birthright by their dispnsi- 
tion to seek in terrestrial form the kingdom not to be enjoyed by the 
s&iiits until tlit 1 world hag pn±ied uw?iy* 

flic Church, then, is essentially a mciHa* piTi-grina, set over against 
the.ttcufe* impiontm, Open hostility, however, between the two Augustine 
neither ugpecU nor desires. While there is no room in hi* theory for a 
distiuctiun of Church and State within the Divine Society, it is expedient 
for the tme cbihu to make use of the falsa The great functiou of empire 
is the establishment of peace. This has to be effected, in the lirat instance, 
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by wu, and thereafter by imposition on tlie conquered of laws respected 
by the conqueror himself* This is what Augustine styles the pas Suty- 
ian'vt, differing from the pa.r caekdk inasmuch as it always requires the 
prelude of war. Nevertheless the Church can profit by the inferior kind 
of peace, and to disturb the public order by wanton opposition would be 
wrong. During its pilgrimage on earth the heavenly riptfcw summons its 
citizens from every race, caring nothing for diversity of tongues, insti¬ 
tutions, or laws; “nihil enrum rescindeiis nee destruens, imuio scrvaiis et 
seq liens." J So long as its religious freedom is unhindered, it ran co-operate 
with the earthly ririiftt in every other respect. 

Augustine sets forth his position with admirable dearness, but when we 
proceed to scrutinise it more closely we are compelled to admit that his 
foresight was limited and his grasp of the problem incomplete. What he 
docs understand to perfection is the fundamental difference between the 
terrestrial and the celestial ideal. What he fails to see is that the 
difficulty of mutual adjustment hnd been cnurmuusly increased by the 
conversion of the Empire to the Faith. How great the complications of 
the future were likely to be we may learn by considering a little further 
his luminous contrast between the two civilities. Strictly speaking, there 
is, to Augustine’s mind, only one genuine cifitas. In a well-known 
passage * he observes that its piihUca means tes fjopuli, quotes the trite 
Ciceronian definition of popdus as “coetus multitudinis, inns consensu 
et utilit&ti* communione soemtus," and then declares that the Roman State 
fails to satisfy the definition. For tt« is nothing without r era mstitiu , and 
true justice there cannot be without service of the one true God. Only m 
an inferior sense, ns a “coctus multitudinis rerum qua* diligit concordi 
communione somatus,’* are the Homans a poptiluti the fuller quailBrations 
belong to the CmUa* Dd alone. Much needless surprise has been caused 
by this famous declaration. Augustine, it should l)e superfluous to add, is 
neither denying the respect of Home for her own system of law and 
justice, nor suggesting that any heathen State could exist without such 
a system. His repudiation of the Roman claim belongs, nevertheless, to the 
very essence of his thesis. Moreover, be enunciates here <i political 
principle of the highest order and uf indisputable truth. In language 
transformed, indeed, by the movement of history, yet identical in meaning, 
he revives the Platonic doctrine that the nature of Justice must be hidden 
until the truth about the Hret and last things is revealed. Justice, as 
defined by positive law, there may be in any society, and some part of 
that law may coincide with the dictates of the kcr divina , Yet w long ns 
the meaning of right and wrong depends ultimately upon the meaning of 
the universe (or, as Christians would say, upon the will of God), the 
Justice of a society that walks in darkness ran only be the shadow of a 
name. To expect "from Augustine any doctrine but this is to bid Inm 
iihuiulim Kis detjjfthit coimeticm* and recon (*titute the suhnlnnct^ ot his 
1 l*t f ir. W, iit, 17. * it. sis, 21 sud £4. 
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mind. At the very least it i» to thrust upon him the anachronism nf a 
distinction of Church ami State within the Christian Society, from which 
hi* o" n antithesis of the two rivltates is immensely remote. ITic real 
weakness of his theory lies in his failure to suspect that the problem of 
the temporal power would begin to look insoluble only when the cimtat 
tmpionim, already moribund, should have censed to exist. 

Ii it he granted that the distinctive character of medieval politics, as 
contrasted with ancient, arose from tlie conception of a society devoted 
to the pursuit of a celestial ideal, yet constrained to regulate the be¬ 
haviour of man in his terrestrial condition, we may briefly enumerate the 
possible theories of the relation between spiritual arid temporal power, 
there would appear to be three, namely, (1) identification, (2) direct 
opposition, (3) distinction within an ana defined by common first prin¬ 
ciples. Now the first of these, identification, as we find it, not in the City 
btHte but perhaps in the society of Wain, was never compatible with the 
Christian aspiration. Even in the most materialistic phases of the Church's 
history, the uoto of other world] iness never entirely ceased to sound. The 
Pojw could not be Caesar; the kingdom was not of this world. On the 
other hand, the period of direct antagonism coidd not be indefinitely 
prolonged. In the mind of an Augustine it could survive the nlficia'l 
convention of the Empire, but in effect what remained for Christendom 
was only the last of our three alternatives, to discover, if possible, a scheme 
for amicable compromise, on the hypothesis that both temporal and 
spiritual functions must he exercised by the avitas Dri, so lung as its 
fourthly pil^rijiiELge endured. 

I^ss than a hundred years after the appearance of Augustine's book 
the elements of the new situation were presented in the celebrated letter 
of “op® Gdasm* I foA. 49fi) to Amurtasiua; ‘‘duo quippe sunt, itiipcrator 
augusie, quibus principaliter nuiadqc hie regitor; auctoritns strata 
puiitificum ct regalia potestas, In quibti* Unto gnmus est pondus 
sacerdottim quanto etiani pro ipsis regihus hominum in diviim reddituri 
sunt ™.n.c rationem." It was not, however, on the Byzantine Emperors 
that the task of interpreting these portentous words was laid. The Home 
that became an oriental despotism, and made the Inst utterance of its 
ongmnl gemus m the work of Justini™, liw outside o» r subject, The 
IJoiiation of Constantine," one is tempted to say, was the Bupremdy 
historical fact upon which the edifice of medieval Europe was built. 
Long anticipated by the decline of imperial power in the West, the fatal 
moment arrived only when a I’ojje whs driven by the pressure of the 
Lombards to summon a Christian Prince to his aid. The policy of 
V1 tram on ton isui was then invented, and its firatfruits were "the transla¬ 
tion of the Empire," with the coronation of Charles the Great 

One abiding consequence of that strange and spectacular event was the 
creation of an artificial atmosphere, in which the drama of the ,,re^nt 
was perpetually disguised in the garment* of the past The actual 
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importance of the Empire ns a political force varied in relation to the 
competence of the successive holders of the office; but at all time* Uie 
political nurture of the Emperor* was {to speak roughly) Teutonic, while 
the imperial crown was a symbol but dimly understood by themselves. 
Meanwhile the whole intellectual tradition, embalmed in the inline* of old 
institutions;, in the doctrine* of jurisprudence} or in fragments of political 
thought, was Italian, Roman, or even Hellenic, but in ony cose was a 
thing apart from feudalism and all the political invention* proper to the 
barbarians of the north* Hence to modem interpreters of the medieval 
period the difficulty is to disentangle the study of political speculation from 
the study of political movements i a difficulty augmented by the fact that 
many of the institutions and customs most rich in their promise of modem 
developments occupied little or no place in the conscious theories of 
medieval authors. It is with theory, how ever, that this chapter is con rented* 
Idea* incorporated only in social institutions, and never rising to the level 
of con*cious expression, we can scarcely pretend to examine*. For much 
the same reason it is well, too, to admit at once that the greater part of 
the arguments employed in medieval controversies w a ene weapon* of 
expediency 1 forged tu meet some parsing crisis rather than serious products 
of phUosophicid reflection. The struggle about Investiture* for example, 
has played a notable part in our political histories, but in relation to the 
progress of political thinking wo may venture to doubt whether it has any 
importance at all At the most it was only a noisy illustration of the 
wider problem * how to define the place of secular power within the economy 
of the Church. 

As compared with the Papacy* the medieval Empire was a fiction, but 
there was nothing fictitious ill the distaste of powerful niomtrclis for 
submission to sacerdotal authority at the expense of their own, A lively 
and typical example of the conflict* incidental to the new alliance of 
Papacy and Empire is exhibited in the treatise of Hincmar of Kheims 
{irfh 883), w De Divortio Lotharii regis et Tctbergae regihrie. T ' Marriage 
bring admittedly a sacrum en I, divorce did not provide very favourable 
ground for the assertion of royal independence, but the controversy served 
to elicit some expressions of opinion with a reference w icier than the 
particular dispute. The pica of the royal advocates Hincinar tells us, 
was that the kbg derived kin office {with the aid of liertditary succession) 
from Divine authority and owed submission to no laws but those of God. 
In reply to this pretension the archbishop refuses to admit the necessity 
of any kingdom but the urtum rrgnum which is also the “mm eecleeim sub 
uno rege et saccrdotc Chrislo.” IF any enjoy the kingly title w ith speriu) 
reference to government of the people* they, no less than priest or prophet, 
will rightly forfeit their office whenever they fat! to perform the duties 
annexed to its possession, After ap[leafing tu the Gebisiaii doctrine and 
to Scriptural and modem precedent* for the submission of king* to priests, 
llkicmar revives an old definition of rar (by Isidore of Seville), as one 
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“qui bonus in viaut rectam dirigit, malus mctem tie via pr&va in viiun 
rectam corn git,” Such &n one, he says, is indeed subject to no laws but 
those of God, for laws are binding on the unjust, not on the just; nay, 
there are no A'gtv, as distinct from arbitrary decrees, “nisi iilae quae Dei 
eunt, per quein reges regnant et cordi tores leguin iusta deceruunt," As to 
the hereditary claim, this in itself has no peculiar sanction. Kingship 
has been bestowed, under Providence, in many wavs, varying front 
immediate Divine appointment to tyrannical acquisition by force. As no 
one of these is outside the Divine economy, so, assuredly, the virtues of 
a father cannot authorise the vices of a son. Were any king exempted 
from the jurisdiction of a synod, or from the penalty of excommunication, 
the rule of Scripture and tbe cations against “acceptance of persons" 
would be broken and the integrity of Justice impaired. 

From Hincmar himself, or from his contemporaries, it would lie as easy 
to multiply similar pronouncements as it would be difficult to prove that 
any writers of the ninth century had a clear conception of the problem 
in which they were actually involved. They were too much engaged in 
the politics of the hour, and too little versed in philosophical thinking, 
to detect the gravity of their own dilemma. They could not, in point of 
fact, resign all secular power to the ch-itiu impionm ■ for the Emperor 
was now the authorised defender of the Church, himself not unworthy to 
enjoy the title of Pica rite# Dei. They could not, on the other hand, allow 
that regal authority was derived from God without sacerdotal mediation: 
for that would have been to rend the seamless garment ami to set up 
a double sovereignty within the kingdom of Clirist, Tiny professed, 
therefore, to uphold the dual authority, to render Caesaria'n things to 
Caesar and divine things to God; but how to distinguish the one from 
the other they did not, anrl could not, explain. Nor most we look for 
any superior insight in tine minds of those who supported the royal pre¬ 
tensions against the sacerdotal. To declare the king emancipated from 
all laws but those of God has a lofty sound; but, unless it was thereby 
implied that the royal conscience enjoyed a special illumination, and a 
special commission, to interpret the truths revealed to the Church, the 
declaration would amount in the end to very little. Kings and Emperors, 
in fact, were caught in the same dilemma as Popes and priests. As 
Catholics they could not repudiate their subjection to the law of Christ; 
and again, they could not (at least in the ninth century) claim for their 
own law's a Divine sanction with which the See of Peter had properly no 
concent. In a word, the perpetual hindrance to mental clearness in the 
great medieval controversy was simply the fact that in all their first prin¬ 
ciples and radical assumptions die two parties were perfectly agreed. 
Precisely for that reason, they could not, or would not, face the logical 
consequences of their common hypothesis. They merely lost their way, and 
usually their tenij»er,in an endless series of particular conflicts,of which the 
divorce of Luthar, with the commentary of Hiiicnmr, is a casual example. 
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Liberty and the dergij 


The real question, whether the secular power hail any place whatever 
in the rlvitax Dv f T except ti a survival of the ripf/oa wipiorum* was con¬ 
stantly evaded. To make a division of specific functions was comparatively 
easy, A lay man could not say mass; a pried: could not (or should not) 
wield the sword of the warrior or the sceptre of the king. Yet os soon 
as the argument passed from olKce to juriedictioii, or to any question 
touching the source of authority* the delineation of province* became an 
almost impossible task. For if, as Hincmarprotoate^l* there were mltgtji 
hot those nf God, the authority of the civil magistrate could not be 
independent or final. To recognise it, within certain limits, might lie 
highly expedient, but in essence it could not be more than a delegation 
from the higher authority of the Church. The conclusion demanded by 
theva premises it was exceedingly difficult for the Emperors to resist* 
They were bound to admit the inferiority of the temporal to the spiritual, 
and with that admission their case was oh good as lost The Popes, how¬ 
ever, were prevented by circumstances, as well its by lack of logic, 
ftom enjoying the full advantage of their superior claim. Often reduced 
by lack of military force to virtual dependence on the secular arm, they 
damaged their position still more fatally by their method of fortifying 
it, and obscured their right to govern a united Christendom by insisting 
on the distinction between the layman and the priest 

An many writers have explained, it was common in the Middle Ages to 
understand by u liberty 1 " a right of exemption from some par ticular juris¬ 
diction. In accordance with tins principle it was natural enough for the 
Church to aim at withdrawing from secular authority all peiwons invested 
with the clerical status* Two kinds of persons, two kinds of legal offence, 
two kinds of court. Such was the dualism that had somehow to be recon¬ 
ciled with the medieval belief in the unity of Christendom. Unfortunately, 
the result of claiming legal privilege* for the clergy was to suggest at once 
that a large class of persons, outride one special caste, were properly 
amen able to civil j urisdicti on * B ut why? Werethe laity, then, not Christians? 
Did not they too belong, m Hincmar would say, to the rtrgium genmf 
And then the issue to further confounded by the distinction between 
two kinds of offence or case. Upon certain matters (r^. marriage) the 
Church demanded sole jurisdiction over oil person*, lay or clerical ; while 
others were allowed to he within the competence of dvil courts. Was it, 
then, to be inferred that some departments of human life, involving ques¬ 
tions of right and wrong, were lieyond the Scope of the law of God? The 
full development of these perplexities docs not belong to the age of 
Hincmar. Yet all are latent in the character of his argument, and all 
arise from the perpetual vacillation of medieval think cm between two 
traditions of almost equal authority, one pointing to the condonation 
of all secular power as an invention of the devil, the other towards un¬ 
qualified ^utmimion to civil rule, on the ground that all authority must in 
some way descend from God. To find a middle course between these 
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extreme opinions was the problem Dint grew at mice more urgent and 
more insoluble it' the conception of Chnstendittii became better defined. 

Ojie tiworetica! compromise, minting to government in general and to 
many social institutions, can be traced to both sacred and secular origins. 
j:\s tile Biblical narrative began with the Garden of Eden, so did the 
1 Jtgrui poets look bock to a golden age of innocence, when there was no 
private property, no violence, no injustice, and therefore no demand fur 
the strong arm of the law. Pagan philosophers, too, could be quoted in 
favour of the doctrine that government was, at best, a necessary evil, and 
Justice a convention, whether devised by the few for the oppression of the 
many or, on the contrary, embraced by the many for protection against 
the few, Augustine a notorious question, “ remota iustitia, quid sunt regnn 
nisi mHgna iatrucinia? is an echo of ancient philosophy which bandy 
misses the cynical innuendo that the fuuction of government is to authorise 
robbery in the name of the law. By reserving that criticism for the coho* 
hnpiomm he liad left it open for his successors to believe that the true 
Justice could he established under the patronage of Christian kings. Vet 
along with this later view there persisted the tradition tlmt even the best 
of human institutions were only remedies for sin. The need of the reme¬ 
dies being admitted, many incidental evils were then to be tolerated, on 
the ground that maladies rooted in the structure of tim body politic could 
not be eradicated without danger to the whole. The failure to abolish 
slavery, lor example, hits astonished and incensed many critics uf the 
Churt'li only because they have lost touch with the Christian point of 
view. As l°ng as the Church was regarded as a .vicwtas peregrint^ the 
slave was sufficiently emancipated by conversion to the faith. The only 
liberty that counted for happiness was then in his possession; his status 
under earthly dominion was but a passing affliction to be cheerfully en¬ 
dured, ^ It is true, however, that the difficulty of tolerating slavery was 
magnified in proportion as the ctvitwf impioi'mn theory ceased to lie tenable. 
The Christian conscience waa plainly troubled by this degradation of 
human beings, mid one writer of the ninth century, Smaragdus, goes so 
tar as to beg the Emperor to forbid enslavement within his realm, and 
demands that Christians should give liberty to their slaves. As a role, 
however, this and other evils were regard wins bound up with the general 
nature of the social fabric. Ideally, the condition of the slave was wrong, 
but so was all inequality, economic or social. To jump from these academic 
premisses to revolution or communism would have been at least as Jiastv 
tn the Middle Ages as now. 

A casual survey uf medieval literature might indeed give the whollv 
false impression that doctrines familiar in modern revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda were commonly held by the intellectual class. Aristotle's penetra¬ 
ting analysis of the term “nature" fell into disregard at an early date, 
and with it his questionable defence of the “natural slave.* 4 The “natural ’’ 
condition of man, no longer Understood as an ideal to tic realised only in 
cii, itvm. 
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the highest form of community, was taken to mean the original manner 
of life, before positive law And convention had done their deadly work. 
Hence the way was opened for those apparently ini mortal common places 
which assert the natural equality and liberty of mankind. ^Oinncsmm-que 
homines nature aequales $uma*, n says St Gregory, and Ulpian announce 
the same truth in the more technical phrase, ‘'quod ad iua natundc attinet, 
o Hines homines aeqnalcs sunfcJ 1 This alleged equality was not* m fact* a 
Christian discovery, but it could easily l>e interpreted in a specially 
Christian sense. The skive was as well qualified for salvation as bin 
master, nor was it possible to pretend that the social mid economic grada¬ 
tions of human society would lie recognised in the kingdom of heaven. 
The question waSf,however, whether the doctrine of spiritual equality was 
to lie understood as a solvent of the established social order, or merely as 
a reminder to Christiana that worldly advantages were less precious than 
the treasure laid up in heaven. The answer wa* seldom* if ever, in doubt. 
When writers of the ninth century, like Jonas of Orleans and AgoLmrd 
of Lyons, revive the patristic declaration of liberty; or when the legal 
renaissance of the eleventh or twelfth centuries brings lhe mm natural once 
more into prominence, we may reasonably look fur certain ethical conse¬ 
quence.*, such aa the better treatment of slaves and dependants, but to 
anticipate anything like political revolution is totally to misapprehend 
the point 

The same caution must lie observed In interpreting medieval utterances 
about the institution of private property. The influence of doctrines 
belonging to Jurisprudence was here predominant, and much depended 
upon the conception of the fujr noturale and its relation to other kinds 
of m*. Ulpian had extended this “natural right" 1 to other animals 
besides men, while Gains, by restricting the term to human life, had 
come near to identifying it with irrx grntium. A reflection of this dif¬ 
ference perhaps Jiflccted the medieval discussions of property. If natural 
right belonged to all animals, a certain rough inode of p&xse&jtQ would 
indeed be a natural institution, but there could be no opening for private 
property in the ordinary hitman scase. Hence the assertion that in the 
state of nature ail things were common could have no political signi¬ 
ficance whatever. On the other hand, when ms naiumk was taken to 
mean the rules or customs dictated by reason, to declare that private 
property was, or was not, thus authorised might Ije to open a dispute of 
genuine importance. In the Middle Ages, however, there was so much 
vagueness about hat Ttafotmki and so much agreement in the sanction of 
property by the in, j g?at turn, that the doctrine of an original communism 
hail only the same kind of academic status as the similar doctrine of an 
original equality. Isidore of Seville, whose juristic maxima wer* always 
influential, had placed communis omnium passeitio under the head of hut 
natural?* The phrase is rather ambiguous* hut it was usually understood 
in the communistic sense, and (without pretending even to summarise the 
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evidence) we may say with tolerable accuracy that this wm the prevalent 
noodle veil opinion* Nevertheless, it would be a mere blunder to infer that 
there was Any taste for communism, or any inclination to condemn pri¬ 
vate property as immoral. 

For a clear ami considered verdict on the whole question it may lie 
convenient to digress for a moment from the earlier lUiddle Ages to the 
more mature thought of St Thomas Aquinas 1 . After a general division 
of im into mturuk and paritivsim t Aquinas explicitly follows LTlpian in 
his definition of ha naiuralt* with the result that ha gentium is to be 
regarded as one species of ha pafUhmm, though it is none the less 
u natural e homini secundum rationem naturaiem^ In this way he find* 
it possible to reconcile Aristotle** theory of the natural slave with the 
common doctrine that slavery was created by the iia gentium. As to 
property, the only natural possession of things U, seen in the dominion 
of man over other creatures, which does not involve any dhtinctio pu$- 
*tt&onum> The right of appropriation is established bv the ha gentium^ 
and for excellent reasons. It is not even opposed to the ha natural? > 
41 -*ed iuri natural! superaddRur per adinventioneui mtionis humanac.^ In 
a worth property is rational, and whatever is rational is natural and 
right for mm. Aquinos makes, however, a valued tin distinction hetveen 
the legal and the ethical aspect of the case. The patera* procuramli H 
dhpcmmidi is secured to individuals by law, hut the usia of wealth should 
not be regarded as private; for a man should be ready to communicate 
what he has for assisting the nefrd* of others. In llii-. doctrine we find 
the due to the real position of the medieval Church, The treatment of 
the slave and the use of private properly were ethical questions, and the 
doctrine of natural equality, in social status nr wealth, was a reminder of 
certain ethical duties. Only when the Christian attitude was giving way 
to secularism did it become possible to translate the snme doctrine into 
ait instrument of political revolution. 

Oil the whole, then, we are obliged to conclude that the inclination to 
look buck to an age of innocence, or a state of nature, when coercive 
government and social institution* were not yet required* contributed 
little or nothing to a solution of the general problem relating tn the 
secular power. At first, sight there is a great difference between regarding 
the power of tillers as a natural invention of reason and denouncing it as 
a consequence of sin. Yet even in theory the two view* were compatible, 
and in either ease the practical application was obscure. In the first 
century of the revived Empire ecclesiastical writers laid good reason to 
extol the greatne>j of the royal office. With sincere conviction men like 
Sisluliits Sivstus and Smaragdn* urge the Emperor lo remember that he 
is Victim Beh that his business is to act pro vice Cfirath that he must 
scrutinise the conduct of fdl classes, and admonish all who fail in their 
Christian duty. Rebellion against his authority is freely condemned; 

1 Summa Thtol', Seettmfa y, urn, 2, Prima s^rundur f scciv, a j?. 
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h voice in ecclesiastical matters* such ns the npptimiiiieiit of bishop is ab 
lowed him: it is not ifnjMH&iblc that he may even be called upon to reprove 
a Pope. Nevertheless, the Gdasiiin doctrine is always in the background. 
The Emperor is con staidly warned to beware of meddling with what does 
not concern him and to remember his own responsibility to the Church. 
Obscured though it often was by the language employed, the tree move* 
□sent of thought was always toward* the high sacerdotal position. The 
Emperor was God's representative precisely because, and in so far as, 
he was the champion and servant of the ("hutch. An attempt to extricate 
him from that niibservieiire, without ]osa of his Ciirisdiui clianLctcr* was 
eventualEy made, hut not by the amiable clergymen of the ninth century, 
wlio Called him KftirihjXkri bemuse they desired him to act as the sword 
of the Church. 

Wink there was no continuous development of political theory in the 
ninth and following centuries* the main problem was further elaborated 
in two ways* by active collisions between Popes and Princes and by 
certain intellectual events. Our interest being confined to theory* the 
details of the political struggles can he omitted* hut we must examine, 
first, the legal conception formulated by civil lawyers nnd canonists* 
Secondly* the revival of philosophy, which culminated in the recovery of 
Aristotle's writings 

Much of the work accomplished by the medieval jurists h interesting 
only or chiefly to Lawyer*, and many of the disturbances arising nut of 
the conHict nf Roman with other usage were more important in their 
bearing on national development than in their theoretical aspect. A 
general survey of the philosophical principles hound up with the legal 
renaissance of the eleventh and twelfth centuries reveals, however, one 
remarkable distinction between the medieval and the modern point of 
view. For whereas the modern democrat is prepared to respect a law in 
so far as he can regard himself ns its author* medieval obedience was 
founded on the opposite sentiment* that laws were respectable in so far 
as they were not made by man. And here once more there was a broad 
agreement in principle between the sacred and the secular trail!tioru The 
Church looked hark to a Law of God which the Saviour had come not to 
destroy but to ftilfiL The /cr nem had abolished the ceremonial parts 
of the kx vein*, hut hail preserved the moral precepts as a nectary 
preface to tlie more spiritual teaching of the Gospel, In cuurse of time 
the Script urea had been supplemented by the declaims of Con nrila and 
Pop^ and by the growth of a body of custom, authoritative* not because 
it was human convention, but because it was believed to represent the 
inspiration of the Church, The Corpus Juris could not, indeed, lav 
claim ta so exalted a sanction as this, but it was permeated by thg belief 
that -Justice was an eternal fact, and that human law r owed its moral 
validity to its derivation from a Law- of Nature binding, as Kant would 
ray^ on all ruticimd beings. Whatever differences of opinion there were 
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about the meaning of hut naiuruie, it certainly pointed to the existence 
of a Justice neither made by man nor alterable by hri arbitrary will. 
The political consequences, perhaps, were somewhat*ambiguous. For if 
the authority of rulere was often strengthened by the belief that law 
was,or might be,much more than a forcible imposition, it was weakened, 
on the contrary, whenever there was room for the contention that posi¬ 
tive law was discordant with natural. Among lawyers this difficulty 
took shape ill disputes upon the relation of oequUajt to fer; in the wider 
lid<1 of politics it might open the wAy for rebellion, tyrannicide, or any 
other excursion of conscience. Apart, however, from the risk of those ex¬ 
travagances, the effect of belief in an authoritative law beyond human 
caprice was beneficial as a restraint on the absolutism which could so 
easily be extracted from the maxim, prmxpt fcgiitw tolutvs, by lawyers 
favourable to the imperial pretensions. The position of the Emperor, as 
we ahull see, was by no meant* free from ambiguity, but it will be con- 
v«nent to glance lirat at the other great legal system which grew up 
ftidt by side with the renewed enthusiasm for civil Lw* 

I he progressive stages in the organisation of Canon Ijiw, and the 
labours of many eminent scholars, such as lvo of Chartres, Burchard of 
Worms, and Cardinal Deusdedit, we are compelled to pass over. As 
regards the general conceptions of law which affected political theory it 
is not unfair to take the systematic work of Gratian as representative of 
the main tradition. TJie Dccrttutt), composed about the middle of the 
twelfth century, was not issued under authority, but its later embodiment 
in tlw Corpti* Iurii Canonic* w a testimony to its peculiar importance. 
In estimating the quality of GratianV teaching »e have to beware of 
attributing his unquestionable support of papal mid ecclesiastical claims 
to any radical difference in principle from the civil lawyers. The sources 
of hi* legal conceptions were, and could be, none other than Ulnian 
Gaius. and whatever masters of Jurisprodef.ce hod supplied the theoretical 
foundations of Just mum's stupendous work. More directly, no doubt, he 
often draws upon the Etymologies of Isidore of Seville. But while the 
exact relation of Isidore to the great Fagan jurists is uncertain, his 
general acceptance of their principles is not doubtful. Here, as always, 
nothing can be more misleading than to assume that Cliristlan writom are 
hound to differ from Pagan m their legal and moral conceptions. On the 
contrary, the guiding thread to the main line of thought in the Middle 
Ages is the passage in the Epistle to the Homans' which teaches that the 
Gentiles, though they did not enjoy the explicit revelation granted to 
the Jews, yet did by nature the things that were after the Law, Whether 
or no St Paul actually derived this thought from Stoic teachers, it needs 
no argmnant to prove its close affinity to the notion of the hut natural*. 
What Christian writers did (though, once more, there were P.unm ante! 
cedents) was to emphasise the connexion or identity of the Law' of 

1 Romany iiy 14, 
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Nature with the Law of God. The appearance of the “canon” as n 
special kind of law not recognised by pre-Christian jurisprudence is a 
new complication* which does not., however* involve any radical alteration 
in the philosophical principles belonging to the legal tradition¬ 
al us naturae, 1 ' we read at the opening of the Aflcrrtim, u eat quod in lege 
et evangelio conti netur"; or T in the woitls of Isidore, “divinae leges mtura, 
human no moribcu constant 1 ' Grattan finds, however, that the distinction 
between divine and human law cannot be accurately represented by Jm 
and jmj* for im contains many species, and the chief of these, the im 
naturae^ is in fact the lex divina. The mention of evtmgrlrum, we must 
notice, does not imply the whole revelation of the Gospel. Hie h*s 
ttaiunde contains only the general precepts of morality, revealed in some 
measure to all men, more explicitly (as in the Decalogue) to the Jews* 
and finally, in a more spiritual form, to the dumpies of Christ* **Thnu 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself" 1 i» a brief summary of the whole. 
On this general hypothesis, Gratian proceeds, like any other lawyer* to 
discuss the meaning uf iwar ?itUumle 9 im grntium, anil im civile; of lex 
(defined as ruTustitutiu scripts) and roimtetuda, with various disputable 
questions arising out of their mutual relation* In the third Distinct io he 
arrives at tlie “amofl* and defines it as amstiiuth erclc.siaxtka, to be 
distinguished from const it u tio cbdl Mv But while the recognition of cede- 
Blast i c.-jlJ laws, with the whole hypothesis of the Church behind them* 
places Gratian and all the Decretalists in a historical atmosphere un¬ 
known to Pagan lawyers, it does not cut thorn adrift from the system 
formulated under the Christian authority of Justinian; nmeh less does it 
imply their invention of a new philosophy of Jurisprudence 1 . There was* 
in fact, no such new philosophy; there was only a renewed and increased 
attention to the divine origin, nnd sanction of natural law. 

The canonists are often remarkably elusive fit tlie very point where we 
require precise instruction* For what, after all, is the place of the canons 
in the great hierarchv of laws?- Are they definitely divine or human, or 
somehow in a class hv themselves? Had it been G nit inn's intention to 
mark* by the distinction between divine and human law, the exact frontier 
between ecclesiastical and secular jurisdiction; had he, in other words, 
identified the divine law with the ouions, the position would have been 
comparatively simple. But clearly he intended nothing of the kind. The 
divine law, which means in elFect the hu Maturate, is the com in on source 
uf all taws, ecclesiastical or secular, add the common test of their validity* 
True, it is in the power of man to make laws which fail to satisfy the 
tost, and in that case they cannot claim obedience* But the im r gentium 
(assuredly a part uf vi human" law) is a derivation from the im miturak^ 
while the im civile 7 though more variable* is not necessarily opposed to it* 
And again, the canons* whenever they go beyond the plainest rules of 
Scripture, are the work of man* and therefore liable to deviation from 
the im tuiinralc. Hence Gratian finds it necessary to say (under the 
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eleventh canon of the ninth Di&Hn£tia\ ^coiustitutfooes ergo vel ecelefli- 
******* vel secnlnrc^j si natural! iuri contra rifle proliantur* penitua aunt 
excludendne^ In other words ft canon* no leas than a secular law, mav 
fail in its claim to the superior sanction. 

Briefly, then, the position is this. The jut naturals is divine, and 
therefore unalterable, The only exception is that the ceremonial direc¬ 
tions of the fcr irfri* are now to be taken as msiitu and to be interpreted 
mrmdum m&rnlem mielSgentmm. From the moral precepts of the natural 
law all human laws are, or ought to be, derived. Of these laws some are 
adapted to secular, others to ecclesiastical purposes and for both the art 
of i nterpretiiig the divi ne inj unctions is req uiml. The canons hi Gmtian s 
opinion, are superior in authority to secular laws not only because they 
deal with spiritual matters but because the gift of authoritative inter 
prelation belongs to the Church, Princes, in fact, may err T but Home 
does not. Nevertheless the in,t gentium, and also such juirt of the jW 
cv&ils as is not opposed to the in# naturals^ should command hmmm 
obedience, and for the same ultimate reason as the canons iimnely, 
because the divine or natural law is binding upon nil It b, therefore, 
erroneous to identify Canon Law with tlis and equally erroneous 

to suppose that secular kws can boast no more than a human sanction. 
The frequent conflict between the two jurisdictions was not a conflict of 
first principles: it arcise out nf the application of common principles 
to particular eases. There was only one philosophy of Jurisprudence, 
acknowledged and professed by civilians and canonists alike. In thb way 
it becomes intelligible that Canon Law y as such, should have no distinctive 
place oven in the masterly exposition of the nature and species of law by 
1 human Aquinas, His treatment of the subject 1 is far superior in breadth, 
lucidity, and precision to anything produced by the lawyers, but in all 
his minute analysis of the laws derived in successive gradations from the 
original lex aetmm there is no mention of Canon Ijiw* 

\\ e must now return to another aspect of the political theory con¬ 
nected with the revival of Roman law p The old republican tradition, 
that laws could be made, and the imperium conferred, by the people alone 
by iiu mean# perished with the birth of the Empire* The conservatism 
of lawyers, often backed by the Emperors themselves* had mode it pos¬ 
sible to infer from the Corpwt /no# that sovereignty' belonged of right 
to the people, and that the power of the Emperor, however absolute in 
practice, was only the power of a representative person. What was really 
the opinion of the ancient jurists we need not stay to enquire. It is 
enough tliat the same question was revived in the Middle Ages, with 
consequence^ not to be disregarded because of the artificial tone of the 
argument employed. In the first epoch of the legal renaissance an 
attempt was made to enlist the different schools on opposite sides. 
Ravenna having developed the case against Gregory VII, the great 
1 Hitmmtl Thmfityial, Prima Setimdas r 5C-€V1II P 
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Matilda proposed to use the learning of Bologna on behalf of the Pope. 
The lawyers, however* were not content to be thus divided into camps of 
partisans. Their own political opinions could not be smothered, and 
their own scientific interest in their subject conduced to independence. 
If, on the whole, the study of Justinian was bound to magnify the 
Emperor at the expense of the Pope, the same study could not fail to 
renew the old difficulties about the popidui Romtmu^ The suggestion of 
popular sovereignty* once made, was full of possibilities* It could be 
used by the peoples over whom the Emperor actually reigned, or It 
could be conveniently adapted by ecclesiastics to their special business of 
depreciating the imperial rights* We have in any case to disengage 
a view of “the people” which belonged to the future from academic 
reminiscences of the post 

I mams and other medieval lawyers—os a high authority lias told m —- 
“reason as if the Lord Justinian was still holding sway over Italy,* The 
Mine artificiality of language and reasoning is yet more remarkable in 
all that concerns the position of the people* For if the Roman Emperor 
in the Middle .Ages was something of a fiction* the papula# Romanus was 
a myth. Theoretically the mime might denote anything from the whole 
assemblage of peoples within the unity of latimUat to the degenerate 
inhabitants of Home* who oceasiomdly ammo] themselves with reviving 
the Senate and other repubHeun dreams. In effect it meant nothing at 
all, or nothing that had my genuine connexion with Rome. The argu¬ 
ments of lawyer on constitutional questions affecting the Emperor owed 
their importance* not to the shadowy poptdusRomamij ^but to the existence 
of similar questions in a practical form among the various peoples of 
Europe. The feudal system and tlie whole Teutonic tradition of king¬ 
ship were opposed to absolutism. The divine right of dynasties to govern* 
and to behave as they pleased* was not a medieval idea. On the other 
hand* the growth of the modern national State depended largely on the 
ability of kings to establish a central government, with a jurisdiction 
prevailing over minor lordship and special immunities. Hence theoretical 
disputes, ostensibly relating to the popahut Momafiu^ could receive a new 
interpretation from the actual conditions of medieval life. And although 
the people's claim to sovereignty might in the end lie found to conflict 
with the notion of deriving ail authority from a superhuman law, the 
two suggestions united to delay the appearance of the absolute sovereign, 
whose ommoti* figure was afterwards depicted by the master hand of 
Hobbes, 

However undent* however momentous in its effects* had been the alliance 
of law with philosophy, it Imd never been the duty of lawyers to generate 
political theories, nor even, perhnpa* to analyse the whole implication of 
thu philosophical conception* moat serviceable to Jurisprudence. While 
it would scarcely be fair to hold Ulpian and Gains responsible for 
medieval confusion* of mi lid, it i_s true (Jiat medieval writers before the 
* 
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thirteenth century suffered greatly from lack of acquaintance with a 
political philosophy detached from legal associations From the ninth 
century to the twelfth, philfisophcrs were mainly interested in the develop¬ 
ment of dialectic and in the relation of reason to faith. Canon Ijiw itself 
—with foncot'dtintia difc&rdantium canonum as its goal—helungs at least 
€& much to the history of dialectical method as to t)ie history of political 
science. Meanwhile the masterpiece* of ancient thought 1 the EcpuMic^ Use 
Leficw, and the Polity were unknown except through the fragmentary 
evidence uf Latin authors. F.veE the Ambic tradition, when it began to 
affect the Latin world, tailed to bring fresh material. For the Ms id ini 
philosophers were not politically minded, and the Politics remained 
unknown to Paris and Oxford until it was translated from the Greek by 
William of Moerbeke about the year 12b0. In the preceding century', 
however, we find one writer, John of Salisbury, whose political doctrines 
it is profitable to examine. 

Devout Christian and loyal ecdesjasticaa he was, John wjw also in some 
sense a .sceptic. \ r n man was better versed in the politics and the culture 
of his day; few hdd stronger opinions upon certain disputed questions, or 
expressed them with greater derision. Yet he never was afraid to criticise 
what he revered, and never imagined that the rights of Fopeand Emperor* 
the destinies of peoples and kings, could be determined by the for- 
mdities of logic and law. It is not that he crapes from the legal 
atmosphere, or disdains the learning of his friend Placentliuis ; but when 
we encounter in the Poltcmticus any of the familiar legal arguments, we 
do at least observe them in contact with other ideas, and feel that they 
have plsaed through the mind of one who could frame the question, “quid 
bit salus uoiT^idh fit publica," in the spirit of a philosophical observer 
of life. Without being a profound or original thinker, John of Salisbury 
was capable of critical reflection on the mutual support of various intellect 
tual discipline*, the relation of knowledge to conduct, and the character¬ 
istics of gwid government, whether exercised by layman or priest. JgrtUiQ 
vcntaUi mitusque frfrfutif is his brief description of the road to public and 
private welfare* He has heard of the Socratfc demand for philosopher- 
kingvi, and he quotes with high approval the saying, **rex i I literatus cst 
quasi nsj inis c^lrollatus.’ , 

Among hi* political doctrines two are prominent, the distinction of 
the legitimate prinevp# from the tyr&nmtA, and the subordination of 
imperial to sacerdotal authority. ^Tyranmnti occidere non inodo liritum 
est sed neqiiuni et iuatum" 1 is a remarkable declaration in the mouth of 
one who, far from commending fanaticism, is blessed with a cool and 
judicial temper. We need not discuss the ethics of tyrannicide, but we 
must credit John of Salisbury with the sincere conviction that a real 
dnngvr to the public weal was to be apprehended from the attempt to set 
the monarch above tlie law. This unwarrantable claim he meet* by 
1 Pvficmlinuti m, 15, cf r vm t 20 f 
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exalting to the utmost the reverence due to the legitimate Prince* “Kst 
ergo, ut cum plerique deli nil ml* princep-s potestaa public* et in terns 
quaedun divlnae maiestaU* imago, fjni ergo rcsistit potestatl, Dei ordi¬ 
nation? resistit/ 1 * Vet the right to occupy this sublime fiositioii depends 
to John of Salisbury's mind* upon the further contention, that the 
primqis differs from the ti/rannui simply becmi.se he doe* respect the law. 
To be more precise* the supreme authority belongs to and of 

this Equity or Justice the interpreter is h af. The assertion that the Prince 
is icgix rtfdritmn abxoluhts can lie accepted, therefore, only as meaning that 
the Prince should be one “qui non timore pocnae sed ainorc institiac 
oequitatein colaL* Only if he acts always as “publicae utilitati* minister 
ct nequltatis servus" can his will be said to have the vigour of law-; for no 
man Lb Ifgtbu* nothin* as regards the law s of God. 

Thus fjcLr s indeed, John doe* not in principle go beyond the doctrine 
acknowledged by civil lawyers. He bikes a more decisive step when 
he proceed! to declare that the whole authority of the Prince is received 
from the Church. “Hunt; ergo gladiuni (the sword of Justice an distinct 
from the sword of blood) de munii Eedcdae accipit princeps"; and 
again s as though to remove all doubts about the inferiority of temporal 
power* “csJ ergo prince p* sucerdutii quidem minister* et qiri sacromm 
olficiorum iltaui partem uxercet quae ^icerdotii muni bus videtur indigno,* 1 
The glorv of the Emperor thus fades away into a pale reflection. To be 
the image of the Divine Majesty is well enough, bqt ^heu it rests with 
another human being to confer or withhold that imago the pride of the 
representative Ls seriously abated. It Follow^ too, that Job n w ill not allow 
the validity of any claim to rule by hereditary rigid or by popular 
acclamation* At the most these arc constitutional devices agreeable to 
custom* The bestowal and transference of royal pow^r remains a Divine 
prerogative, of which the appointment uf Joshua by Moses is a typical 
illustration. On that occasion the people were invited to be present, hut 
the act of ordaining a lender was performed only by God's representative, 
1,4 Hie autetn plane nulla est populi aeclaiimtiu, nulla consnnguiniLatis 
ratio* nulla pmpinquitatiii habit* oontcmpktio est''* Wbeo a dynasty is 
favoured by God* it is wrong to mi up a rival; but that favour will not 
be continued if kings persist in error; they have no hereditary right to 
do wrong. 

Id tills passage, and through a large part of the fifth and sixth books 
of the Poiirratlcu.% John of Salisbury writer under the influence of a w ork 
which he calls the Imtitutio TVatani, and which he supposes to have been 
sent to Trajan by Plutarch, From this source he draws a rather elaborate 
comparison of the body politic to the human body* and enlarges upon the 
duties and needs of various classes in the State, 3 The armed lignd is the 
soldier, the unarmed is the magistrate* the feet arc the tillers of the soil 

1 Wk-mUctfjf. iv, 1-4, IT]* test at the clam is frecti Humane xliu 2* 

1 Jk v* 6. J lb. vi* J-B. 
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am] nil kinds of craftsmen, Assuming the necessity i>r war, John of 
Salisbury is nt pains to present a lofty picture of the soldier's office and 
duty. Die two things that make a soldier are clectio and iunnnentum. 
Without these he is an enemy of tlie law ; with them he is ordained to 
his own kind of service 99 truly ns the priest to his, 'Hie allotted function 
of the soldier is to guard the Church, to venerate the priesthood, to pro¬ 
tect the jwor front injury, to shed Ins uwn blood for his brethren, and, if 
necessary, to lay down his life on their behalf. In a later chapter, .John 
insists on the importance of the humbler classes, tire pedes rapuMicae, 
whose harmonious co-operation with the higher uictnliers is essential to 
the general health. When the people is depressed and afflicted, the 
Prince, he says, is suffering from the gout! 1 

Throughout this part of his book John of Salisbury reveals himself in 
the character of an Englishman with genuine national feeling and with 
a keen eye for the dangers and needs of his country. With the same 
clearness of vision be admits the harm done by clerical rapacity, and tells 
us how frankly he once expressed to Ins friend Hadrian IV the cun mi on 
opinion that the 1 louum Church was noverat rather than mater tn her 
children. The Pope, it sterna, wav delighted with his candid friend, but 
the rkl Ky h > the fable „f the stomach and the other members 
of the burly. The stomach, he said, is voracious but it diffuses nourishment 
throughout the other organs: "tale e»t, Inter, si recte attends*, in corpora 
reipublicac, nbi, licet pluriinum appetat magistmttls, non tarn sjln uuu.ni 
altiH ateCMrat: • The moral, that we must put up with the failings of our 
governors, John is on the whole prepared to accept. Enough 1ms been 
said, perhaps, to prove Llmt men or culture, like John of Salisbury and 
his friends were really to discum political problems in a liberal spirit 
w-ithout restricting themselves overmuch to the legal point of view. More 
than this it is impossible to claim for the Po&ctuHcu*. 1W is no 
striking novelty in material or method, and certainly no departure from 
the ecclesiastical view u r the State. 'Hie question is,' However, whether It 
was poem We, unites by a revolt against the whole medieval conception of 
the t hureh, to construct a case for ,1 really independent secular power. 

I he most celebrated attempt to do so wits made by Dante at the very end 
of the t»wl covereil by this chapter, and his treatise on Monarchy , U hv 

fairly' be token as » summary of the best arguments that could be advanced 
uii the imperial side. 

Dilute has pinsxlwl his commentators, and not without reason, by his 
statement, on the first page of the Monurchia, that the theory of temporal 
mohnicby is BO omnifam intenluta. We must remember, however, that he 
could not in my mm have avoided discussion or many familiar arguments, 
especially,those habitually advanced on the papal side. There was, after 
all, a real novelty in the attempt to construct a theoretical defence of the 
Empire on the basis of a philosophical survey of human life. With all its 
1 VWro/icui, VI, 20. a tb. vi, 24 . 
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limitation!;, the Monorchia belong* to the same floss of literature a* the 
Politics, the Leviathan, or the Control Social : and that is more, probably, 
than could be asserted of any other work composed between the tilth 
century and the middle of the thirteenth. How far Dante supposed him¬ 
self to be borrowing new weapons from Aristotle it is difficult to say. 
References to the Politics and other works are numerous, and to Dante it 
wia, pres Lima hi v T less obiinus thiih to ourselves that Aristotle would base 
repudiated verr warmly the ideal of a Monarch with universal jurisdiction. 
Thu belief that the City State was the apex of human development wa* 
naturally inaudible to medieval writers. Already in St Augustine we hear 
of a progression from dvntus and urbe to orbis, and now Dante, with 
greater detail.declares iliat the jmtpriaoperatiohturn i niit » nivcrsifatiscni Inot 
be realised in clantus, in virinia, in cipiViw, or in any refpturn jtarticularc, but 
only in the Monorchia or Imperii att to which no territorial or legal hounds 
arc prescribed. If his arguments, in the first book, fur perfect unity or 
government, on the model of the Divine Monarchy, arc too logical to 
convince modern readers, that is chiefly because we liave abandoned the 
hypothesis from which Dante set out. Before the publication of any 
catholic philosophy or religion, good reason for a plurality of States 
could be given. Anti again, the modem acceptance of plurality has grown 
ever more intelligible ill proportion to the increasing secularisation of the 
State. But in the age of Dante, when profession of a certain creed was 
admittedly the supreme political bond, the argument for a simple 
Christian commonwealth, a* against a multiplicity of independent units, 
was difficult to resist. It was not there that the medieval difficulty lay*, 
hut rather in the question whether the Catholic unity of government 
was not adequately secured by the organisation and spiritual sovereignty 
of the Church. 

Thus when the three disputable problems of the Monarrhia are pro¬ 
pounded—whether Temporal Monarchy is necessary for human welfare, 
whether the. Roman people has acquired the Monarchy tie hire, and 
whether the monarchical authority depends immediately upon God, or 
mediately upoo some Vicar of His—the first need not tie contentions, the; 
second is (in Dante’s time) comparatively simple, but the third is the 
real ground of conflict As an illustration of medieval thought, and of 
Dante’s mind in particular, the second book is, however, at least as 
important as the third. The conception of history there unfolded differs 
profoundly from Augustine’s. The cirita* impianm has vanished, and 
the Homans, from the earliest dawn of their history, are presented as a 
chosen people, not indeed in the manner of the Jews, but us the “papains 
ad imperaudum ordinatus a nature,’' predestined by the Divine Will to 
win And hold the palm of victory which a Mints, a Cyrus, or«an Alex¬ 
ander had snatched for a little while. In the medieval style Dante 
summons Virgil and other poets to appear as historical witnesses. Aeneas 
is revealed os the mail of destiny, who unites iu his lineage the ancestral 
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claims of nil the continent* and carries the imperial heritage to Rome, 
'Hie provident in] career of the sacred city, adorned with miracles and 
wondrous deeds, is then traced through republican days to the fuller 
manifestation of the Empire, and Dante (though he never could forgive 
Brutus and Cassius) is as ready to applaud the Cato who gave his life 
for liberty as the Caesar who ordained the sacrifice and appointed the 
victim. For later chapters of the story, when Constantine tiftce Great 
and the Roman eagle flew to the eastern mountains, there to linger 
awhile before returning to its proper home, we have to go to the vivid 
narrative of Parntliso I /. In the Afonttrchitt the supreme historical 
moment is reached in the reign of Augustus, when universal peace is 
established and the Saviour Ls born. 

I he evidence of history Dante supplements by various legal arguments, 
including the maxim, “quod per doellum ucquiritur de iurc acqumtur, 1 " 
and culminating in the strange contention that the sin of Adam could 
not have been expiated iu the person of Christ unless Pilate had repre¬ 
sented the legitimate jurisdiction of Rome over the entire human nice. 
We have seen already how the study of Civil Ijiw had revived the pre¬ 
tensions of the fOpn/us Romanun, without furnishing any definition of 
that term which ootid hold good in the medieval world. The whole of 
Dante's plea for the monarchical rights of Rome is steeped in the same 
confusion. What the papuhu Romamu might happen to be, and where 
it could be found in the thirteenth century, be never offers to explain. 
Nor dap he attempt to reconcile his real enthusiasm for Italy ax u nation 
with hj.s pressing invitation to a foreigner to take possessjon of the 
imperial throne. Precedents for a Roman Emperor who was not 11 Human 
could indeed have Iran found in abundance, but Dante is not influenced by 
these. He mores always in the strange world of his imagination, stored 
with antique and poetical figures, where visions of the post and of the future 
combine to obscure his insight into present affairs. 

Whan finally Dante addresses himself to the great controversy of the 
JiVj hu dismitts&t with contempt the clas* of opponent* whose motive is 
merely rapidity and pos-Ms nn to the* Dcerrtnlhhte. The authority of 
Sa ''. s * * s venerable, but their professional exponents are 
theologian ac Philosophiae ciiiuslibet inscii et expertes." Their motto 
I, { ™ l,ilo,ws Eeekttiae fkh-i fundnmentum^ blit the relative importance of 
the Scriptures, the Church, the Councils, and the Decretals, they do not 
understand. there remains, then, only the class of men who are moved 
by an honest seal for the Power of the Keys. These Dante treats with 
consideration, giving, on the whole, a fair account of their Arguments, 
and never lapsing into disrespect for the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, 

It is remarkable, too, that he reserves for the Pope the title of \ n uaritn 
Dei or l kariujf Chruti^ and does not imitate the earlier writers who hod 
described in those terms the office of the Emperor. HU object is only 
to prove that Pope and Emperor have each their peculiar ratio; that 

c. am a. vqu vj. eil jrvui. , n 
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cnch enjoys supremacy, but for di fit-rent ends, which must not be 

confused. _ 

The arguments IulsmI on metaphors and allegorical interpretations it 
u perhaps superfluous now to discuss. We notice, however, that Dante 
deals, iti this connexion, very freely with the character and position of 
St l*eter, and there art other incidental points of interest, such as the 
statement that both rrgimina, the spiritual mid the temporal, are miif- 
dia contra infirntitatempeccatl, necessitated only by the lapse from original 
innocence. Commas its this opinion was—at least sis regards temporal 
dominion—it is curious to find it combined with a professedly Aristo¬ 
telian account of the origin of the State. Troll! allegory Dante pusses, to 
historv, and attacks the arguments drawn from the reputed Donation of 
Constantine. “Coustantimisnlieiiare non pntemt Imperium," he*aya,“nee 
Ecdeaia revipere." The foundation of the Church is Christ, of the Empire 
jus fttimiinum. The exact sense of in# fwnmnurtt he does not define, hut 
he adds that inrixdktki is always prior to Die Mttfer, whence it follows 
that the Emperor had no power to abrogate any of the inherent rights. 
Moreover, the Church could not have accepted the Donation, because 
she is forbidden to possess silver mid gold. The Emperor could assign 
material goods it* patrorinium /ifZr.fMr , , but even so the Tope would not 
possess them; he would only have the privilege of dispensing them for 
the benefit of the poor. Passing on from Constantine to Charles the 
Great, Dante dismisses the story that the Pope had then conferred the 
imperial dignity with the maxim u.rurpatia htr'ut uon Jacii hw. To this 
ha adds that historical incidents might equally well be quoted to prove 
the imperial right of appointing or deposing Popes. 

At against the papal version of history Dante could, iu fact, hold his 
own without difficulty, while his own suggestions, that the Empire was 
in some sense earlier than the Church, and that St Paul had recognised 
the Emperor’s jurisdiction by his appeal to Caesar, enuid nut easily be 
Bet aside. Yet there still remained the graver difficulty of constructing 
an argument to prove that the Emperor derived his office immediately 
from God. That “the kingdom was not of this world" was generally 
acknowledged, but why should it follow that there must also be a king¬ 
dom, occupied only with terrestrial felicity, which no Pope was.empowered 
to give or take a wav? The temporal functions of government, all of them 
subordinate to the groat imperial aim of preserving peace on earth, could 
surely be discharged hv a layman in the interests of the civUm Dei, 
without assuming & direct appointment of the Emperor by God. 

The papal case, as judged by medieval standards, was in truth too 
strong for most of Dante’s arguments. At the close of the Monorchia 
there is, however, one passage of unusual interest, in which Dante pro¬ 
poses an analogy between the political problem of the two powers aiul 
the distinction of Lwo Ixatitutiincii, one to be achieved by jthilasophica 
documents with the mural and intellectual virtues, the other by the 
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exercise of Faith, Hope, and Charity under the guidance of thcolo-rical 
truttj. In a general sense Dante here reflects the teaching of Aquinas 
wh(Ke 3Uludfost * iin >* bid teen to vindicate the independence of human 
reason w.thout diminishing the rights of theology or dividing truth 
ugamst jtsdf, Aquinas, indeed, had no intention of opening the way for 
a political theory strongly opposed to his owil Yet Dante does, per- 
haps, succeed, by hh political bins rather than hr conscious mtidsnTm 
eiposmg n weak point in the Thomist position. For if reason was at 
liberty to pursue the path of science and to regulate moral conduct, a 
corresponding freedom in the political held might easily he demanded 
Hie result, however, would not be- to justify the imperialism of Dante 
but to formulate the eventual dilemma of Christendom, that is to sav 
the choice between submission to papal authority and the proclamation 
of the secular htete. For the latter alternative Dante ™ !L , little pre , 
pared as Aquinas. The effort of his division of province, is only to reveal 
T imperfect foresight and, incidentally, to shew that not even'a Thomas 
Aquinas cunld establish a dapfcr veritatig moda* without subordinating 

Tj 1Cf ' £? ^ CM11Mt •* tv » finalities in thesphe£ 
oi truth, ao is it impossible to accept Dante’s theory of the two fim* 

projuistd by Providence. There is only one Jnh, and in the Middle 

couId ** but tire celestial J «ir proper to the 

Oil the pfqj.it side a mass of literature extending over many centuries 
displays a certain monotony of colour. The commission to St Peter, 
the- Gelasian manifesto, and the evidence of historical example* for th^ 
asct-ndoncy of priests over icings arc produced again and ag ^ ni ^ 
though the style in which Popes addressed Emperors might be modified 
y errumsten^ all w-cre bound to maintain in principle thesuboidina- 
SS £ ^ mpi ’ rtd ^ spiritual power. But did this mean that the lower 
h*IF an inferior function of the higher authority 'f Some care 
heeded here in distinguishing between two positions. The Popes 

Eft W f« ,Xf f ^ the «artbJy kingdom, once recognised as a 
th b > timet and the apostles, had now been finally nbLhcd into 

however, the common form of the 
argument. Even when all European princes were orthodox Catholics, 
something of Augustine's feeling about the civitas mpionlm lingered m 
«*?+• «th the ne.lt that . 

teuipond power m one sense could be combined with an equally definite 
?£ VII, for example, Si 

Ld Jill^ t at wf® Y* ai,,t " IS the sht *P <^mniitted to h» charge, 
will deny the nght of any secular power to be independent of^ris 
own juredietion “Quod risancta sedcs apostolic, divinitl ribi collate 
2* 1 £?*£**fP m tu^decemen8 diiudict, cur non et saecularia?’' 

°«gb jhi# claim IS alleged by Gregory many times in varioua 
language, be doe. not mean that the Vi cam of Christ have simply teh^ 

CM. IVJJI* ^ J 
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aver the secular power ns it existed in a secular world. Like their 
Master, they despise the “ssaeculnre regnmn unde filii saecuU turnent." 
The very existence of that kingdom can be denounced in bathing worths, 
ns when Gregory declare that kings and potentates have their origin 
in ignorance of God, in blind ambition instigated by the dcviL The 
humblest exorcist, he says, can wield a higher kind of Impcrium than any 
layman, though the layman be a prince. 

Gregory's position h neither abnormal nor unintelligible. What he 
reject* is secularism; what he claims U the right of the spiritual power 
to exercise temporal functions a s part of its busine-a on earth. Never- 
theles>, the situation was embarrassing, anil it was not easy to avoid some 
Confusion of thought. The divine ordination of temporal power hail 
somehow to be recognised. More than one inconvenient test of scripture 
could be quoted, and these, perhaps, could be dealt with most ingeniously 
by allowing the existence of a, province with which ecclesiastical authority 
would not, as a rule, interfere. Thus when Innocent 1II is confronted with 
the apostolic coEiunendation of obedience to rulers, he is content to admit 
the supremacy of the Emperor overall “qui ah eo miscipiunt temporalia," 
and to add that the *u priori tv of the pontiff# in spiritual matters bs 
not thus diminished, ft is an answer that settles nothing whatever, hot 
it was common enough to pass as effective. 

Of mthcr exceptional importance among papal pronouncements is 
the famous Urtam Sondam of Boniface VIII (1302). Whether it was 
Matthew of Aquasparta or someone ebc who actually penned this docu¬ 
ment! the author certainly knew his business* Boniface was prepared to 
style himself I monitor,, and in the general sublimity of his pretensions 
he is thought to have outdone all his predecessors. To some extent this 
impression is due less to any real change of principle than to his concise 
and lucid statement of the case. Of the “two swords,'' 1 for example, he 
writes: “utenpie ergo est in potentate ecclesiae, spiritualis scilicet gladius 
et in uteri nils. Sed is quideai pro ecclesia, ille vero ab eedesia exercendus. 
Ille sarcrdoUs, is monu regain ct militum, sed ad nutirm et patientinm 
ftacerdotis,’' 1 Ntf summary could be more admirable, no statement of a 
familiar thesis more direct But what raises the argument to an unusual 
level is a brief reference to first principles just before the conclusion of 
the Bidh The spiritual power, says Boniface, judges all and is judged of 
none. ^Quicumque igitur huic patestati a l)eo sic oidiimtae resistit, Dei 
oniinationi resist it, nisi duo, sicut Manidiaeus fingat esse prindpia, quod 
fa hum et huereticum esse iudieamus." In this allusion to Manichaeism 
{to which there are parallels in two or three other writers) we seem 
at last to arrive at the point* For unless we believe in the irreducible 
antagonism of two primipia> there cannot be room for two Hnu>authori- 

1 It will Tw h ridte<l how thlfi phiTuwclf^y zw-* lock to St Bernard (Ite CbmidtraHonf, 
JV > H §7. Mt'L, ixittxir, 77Hi), mid lm.l already appeared in a letter of Gregory IX 
to the Greelc Patriarch Gemmim* (Matth. Farie, Chron. maj. (Rolls Series) tit, *W7X 
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t its in the govern men t of mankind. Translated into modern language, 
this means that the State is either secular in essence or a minor depart¬ 
ment of the Church. Mad medieval writer* more frequently appreciated 
the force of this dilemma, we might have been spared the perusal of 
many argument* devoted chiefly to skilful evasion of the point. Here, 
too, is the answer to Dante, when he projioMs to found the Empire on 
human right and reason, leavingthc theological basis to the spiritual power. 

More interesting than any official statement of the papal cose is the 
treatise De Itfgimiiu Princtpitm, of w hich the first book and a few chapters 
of the second are ascribed to Thomas Aquinas, the remainder to Ptolemy 
of Lucca, taken as a loosely ^instructed whole, this book is remarkable 
for its combination of traditional points of view with anticipations of a 
later type of political theory. The aim of Aquinas is to set forth the 
advantages (together with the dangers) of monarchical government, to 
explain the true function uf kingship, and tu insist oil the superiority 
of the sacerdotal office. He does not examine the ecumenical claims of 
the Empire, but discusses kingship ng the best form of government for 
the “perfect comm unity" which he names civiias vcl prnvincta. With- 
out disputing Aristotle's opinion, that among corrupt constitutions 
democracy is the most tolerable and tyranny the least, he holds to his 
preference for monarchy, and regards the single ruler, on the analogy of 
the organism, as “ Ultra membra corporis aut cor aut caput," As to 
tycanny, there is a modern sound as well as an ancient reminiscence in 
^eighty observation, u in dumiuio pluriuin iiingis saepe contingjt 
dominium tyrannieuni q uam ex domihio uni us." 1 With equal sagacity 
he adds that rebellion against tyranny may cause more evils than it 
removes; whence he denies the right of tyrannicide to private persons 
and urges that only public action should betaken against corrupt ruler*. 

1 ie tyrant himself lie admonishes with the words, “timor nut cm est 
debi 1 efun tinmen tu m," and bids him note that even in worldly advantages 
he is likely to come off worse than constitutional kings, 

'The first duty of the king is to secure unity and peace. Should it fail 
to him to institute a new kingdom, the model of the Divine government 
is there for his imitation. In any case the functions of gubernatb will 
he his, such as the coercion of iniquity, the defence of his country against 
oreign enemies, the guidance of his subjects in the way of virtue, and 
the provision of an ample supply for their bodily needs. Ultimately, 
however, the mode of government depends on the Jfeiif of human life; 
and since this is “per virtu ova in vitam per venire ad fruitionem divinam,*' 
there is a special ministiy, committed, not to earthly kings, hut to priests, 
and particularly to the Successor of Peter and VicAr of Christ, to whom 
all king* and peoples should be subject as to Christ himself. Among the 
Gentiles, St Thoiuas allows, the subordination of priests to kings was 
expedient, but under the new law the tmcnlotjiirtt is on a higher plane*. 

1 Oe Ite$. PriiK. i, ft, i /fc, fj 14. 
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Ptalcmp of Lucca on dominion 


The argument of the last three books is much more than the com¬ 
pletion of an unfinished scheme; it is the work of an original and 
indepe orient mind. In the first place, there is a notable advance on the 
conventional doctrine that all government is a consequence of the Fail. 
Making a broad distinction between tfawhiiiiw pbHHcum and dominium 
dcspoVxeum^ the author is prepared to regard tyranny an the fruit of oar* 
ruptian, but civic order and political government (briefly defined m 
domin'nmplurium) would have existed, he says, in the state of innocence, 
because men are naturally unequal, and therefore require authoritative 
direction 1 * All the Aristotelian reasons for the genesis of the State rain 
thus be accepted, and Scriptural evidence, is ingeniously adapted to the 
same purpose. Still more instructive is Thu handling of St Augustine. 
For while the influence of the Dc Ciritalc Dri is often conspicuous, the 
testimony from that source is modified just enough to alter its colour, os 
for csample in reference to the story of Cain. Augustine had used this 
to prove that the earthly rivrliw was bom of iniquity, but Ptolemy, 
without palliating the guilt of the first murderer, clearly acquits him of 
bad motives in founding the State, and takes Ids act as an illustration 
of the thesis that only in a rrrffaf ran man live a decent life 3 . In a 
word, Ptolemy is a genuine Aristotelian—far mure so than Dante—and 
he barely conceals his contempt for the old commonplaces about the 
primitive innocence and equality of men, and their ability to dispense 
with subjection to nisei's. 

In his further exposition of the two kinds of dominion Ptolemy is more 
(or less) tlian Aristotelian; 1 ms comes near to reminding us, now of Hobbes, 
now of Machiavelii H He resembles Hobbes because, without reading too 
much between the line*, we can guess that lie thinks lightly of the anti¬ 
thesis between the tyrant and the king. He does, indeed, explain the 
distinction in the manner of the PnHtiray and he understands thernmmou 
dread of despotic power. Nevertheless, the true antithesis for him is dtf- 
potlcum and potiticumt ami when vqgak is offered as n third alternative, 
he is rawly to point out that kings subject to Qonstitutiomil nstridfobs 
properly full under the head of dainhiicum poUthnm\ A limited monarch, 
in fact, m not the sovereign. If, then, the only vital distinction is be¬ 
tween absolute sovereignty and administration controlled by law, which 
does Ptolemy himself really prefer? He balances the argument* with 
tolerable fairness, and has no academic preference for either. As a theo¬ 
logian he is influenced by the example of the Divine Monarchy* but in 
the main he treats the problem m human and believes that the style of 
govern ment should vary in accordance with the natural disposition and 
historical traditions of various people*. Disposition, he thinks, depends 
upon climate and physical causes. Certain parts of the world tuiWe always 
been ajtftM- ad ott others nptt&c ad iibniafttn. Among the peoples 
.Capable of liberty, at least in their earlier days, were the Homans, and 
s £m print. ui a 0, 1 lb. iv, 2, * lb. iv # 1. 
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therefore the kings were expelled, On the other bind, tyrants are brought 
forth hy the habit of insubordination: “interdum enini, dum populus 
non eognoscit beneficium bom regimlfm, expedit exereere tyrumides quia 
etiam hae sunt in si ns men In in divirtae iustitiae: unde et quondam insulae 
et provincial secundum quod historian namtnt, semper hubent iy vmnn an 
propter nmlitiam popali,quLa aliter nisi in virga fena regi non possunt. 1 " 1 
Here we have an interesting combination of old element* with new. For 
if the thought of the tyrant as an instrument of Divine Justice carries 
us back to the patristic tradition* the sentiment of the passage as a whole 
would be not out of place in the Prince. 

The same appreciation of v&tyingrircumstanra* is displayed in Ptolemy’s 
distinction between civitas and prmmcw* The constitutional polity nci- 
nsin i d by Aristotle is suitable, he says, to civitatcs (cities)* "ut in parti bus 
Italiae maxi me videnius/ hut the larger provinrUAr require royal govern¬ 
ment; un historical judgment which he qualifies* however, bv the admission 
that republican Rome, and also some modern cities, have succeeded in 
governing provinces in the “political’" style. Machiavellian, again, is his 
reflection on the character of minis tens which must, he says, conform to 
tile character of the State*— 1 “unde regimen politkum iiimistros requirit 
Nwtmdum quaJifetcm poll tine. Propter quod hodie in Italia aunt merce¬ 
narily sicut et domini; et idea agiint sicut mercedc conduct i, nun ad 
utilitatem subditonim *ed ad lucrum suum, praestituentes in merexdc 
hnem."' a On the whole it would appear that Ptolemy k sceptical about 
the advantages of constitutional government. Legal restriction is good 
for inferior rulers, and laws (here he quotes Cicero) deduce their authority 
from the ttw dii'inum by way of the mi naturae. Yet the rigidity of 
laws U their weakness, and when the pmdenim principle is not free to 
amend them, human government thus far fails to imitate the divine. 

Up to this point Ptolemy has left untouched the relation of spiritual 
to temporal [low er. Uk remarkable theory of the Papacy and the Empire 
is preceded by a recognition of coitus dmnu& a function of kinship, 
and by a declaration that the king is a Vicegerent of God un earth, w hose 
religious dimeter k proved by the anointing with oil This is followed 
by various arguments to shew' that all dominion is derived from God, 
and hy ft dibits ur*c on the fitnc** of Home for governing the world, 
broadly modelled on the parallel discussion in the lh Chit ate Dei. 
Nothing, however, could be less Augustinian than the view of Empire 
which Ptolemy proceeds to elaborate. Dominion, he ways Is fourfold* 
4 *0) siicerHotnk et regale similiter, (S) regale solum, sub quo imperial? 
smnitur t (!i)pobttcum,(4)oeconomicum, T1J The combined sacerdotal and 
regal power belongs only to the Church. It i n the direct outcome of the 
Tu C-t Prfrus, and the pretence that spiritual [sower alone is covered by 
the commission must be Batlv rejected. u Sicut ergo corpus per imimnni 
habet ita et temporalis iurkdictio principum j>er spiritudem Petri 
1 Zfc Ke$. Princ. n, 0 J in, 11, 3 lb. u f lo, * mj io. 
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ct suexsissomm c-ius."" Thu real novclh of Ptolemy V petition does not 
bo we vra, appear until be begins to examine the imperial power, This 
be describes as "medium inter pditirum et regale.’" It is more universal 
than kingship, and it is invested with most of the royal prerogatives. 
On the other hand* it is 44 political* because it is not dynastic. Election* 
though sometimes suspended (as in the Caroling!an age}., is its principle* 
and the dominion expires with its holder. Then follows the really start¬ 
ling contention, that the Church, or T to be more precise* the kingdom of 
Christ* ij now the Empire, There were four earlier stages, the Assyrians* 
tiie Modes and Persians, the Macedonians, the Homans. Then came the 
“fifth monarchv," which began w r ith the birth of Christ; **et haec quinta 
mQREutliin, quae success!t Romanis, secundum veritntem omnibus ante- 
eellit.^ 1 Choosing to live a humble life on earth* Christ allowed the 
Roman Emperors to exercise His dominion until His own kingdom was 
ready to appear. The hour of manifestation arrived with Constantine* 
hi nee whose reign the imperial crown, belonging of right to the Papacy, 
has been worn by Emperors, but only m delegates selected ill whatever 
manner has seemed expedient to the Popes* 

In this proclamation of the “fifth monarchy * 1 we see at lust the logical 
clearness and courage so couspieuoiidy lacking in most medieval discus- 
rio m of the temporal power. As a practical solution of the European 
problem Ptolemy s theory may have been useless* but at least it states a 
conclusion not finally to he avoided when once Augustine's alternative, 
the rivitas ijnplomm y hud passed away. The medieval imperialists pro¬ 
posed an jmjHJssiblc dualism To the Emperor of Dante there succeeded 
ill due time the "Christian Prince” of Hobbes, whose sovereignty was 
to be made absolute by absorbing the papal functions into itself* But 
a sovereign of tltnt kind was in fart no more than a prelude to the 
invention of the secular State. The same disdain for traditional subter¬ 
fuges may be briefly noted in Ptolemy *s economic teaching. He remarks 
that duminium occanortticum would require a separate treatise, but he 
does include many suggestive observations, especially on the subject of 
Communism, Incidentally he refuses to credit Aristotle's report of the 
Socratie communism of wives, and notes that Aristotle had long enjoyed 
a hud reputation for unfairness to his predecessor As to communism 
of goods, he declines to regard this as an ideal which had to l>e sacrificed 
when sin put an end to the age of innocence. Private property, he Hays, 
is a consequence of the natural inequality of man, and to insist on 
equality of goods is to destroy the arch in rebus* He adds that personal 
possessions are needed “propter ipsorum amoemtatem ad refociilationem 
amniae”; and again (borrowing here a hint from Aristotle) he argues that 
endowment of the clergy is required to give them leisure for ihe*cultivn- 
tion of science and art 1 * Thus in some ways the lh' Regimlne Priueipum 
is almost as modern in spirit m it is medieval in out wand form and style. 

1 B* R iff. iVfnc. m. IE, 13. * ft* iv, 4, % 12. 
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It need scarcely be said, however^ that this mixture of mod leva] and 
mcjdem elements is far from uncommon. For the most part the sketch 
of political theory in this chapter has been conceived from a deliberately 
limited point of view. Bv attending chiefly to the political institutions 
and movements which brought about the transformation of the medieval 
into the modem world, it would have been possible to convey a very 
different impression of the facts. To concentrate upon the Papacy and 
the Empire, rather than upon the Feudal System and the forces de¬ 
structive of that system* such as the rise of independent communes and 
the growth of national sentiment* is certainly to distort the medieval 
picture. Even as regard* explicit political theory it would be possible to 
lay emphasis on the more modem line of thought, which began to find 
expression, at the beginning of the fourteenth century* in the writings 
of John of Paris, EMer dti Rois, John of Jandun, and Mamba of 
Padua. It is not merely a question of dates; for Peter du Bois was 
bom a I lout ten years before Dante, and Marriliu only About five years 
after him. If, then, we include the Monarch la in our survey* hut exclude 
the IJfift'iWQr Path anil other writings of the same period, the best reason 
for this discrimination is just that Dante was out of date. In other 
words, he was medieval in a sense that some of his contemporaries were 
not. For the .same reason* interpreted more widely, it is legitimate to 
hold that political theory is distinctively medieval only so long as it is 
engaged with a certain problem in relation to Christendom m a whole. 
That problem was p in the language of Gelasius* the problem of “auctori- 
tas Sftcrota pontifiemn et regal is putestas**; or, more briefly, af the relation 
between tacerdotlu m and regmtm. At no time was the essence of the 
dispute bound up with the existence of the Empire; and when the 
Empire was virtually displaced by national kingdoms the dispute by no 
means came tu un end. Nevertheless* the irregular boundary between 
the medieval and the modem is crossed m soon iw the conception of 
Christendom* embodied for Dante in the Homan Empire* gives way to 
the belief that the largest autonomous community should be the terri¬ 
torial or national State* The City State, the Empire* and the Nation 
have been the three characteristic stages* and only tile second of the three 
is properly to he regarded os productive of medieval thought. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


MEDIEVAL DOCTRINE TO THE LATEttAN 
COUNCIL OP 1215, 

Ttrc body of constitutions published by Innocent III at the Fourth 
I«ateran Council in November 1215 marks the completion of that achieve¬ 
ment which, by slow degrees add through many vicissitude*, subordinated 
the Western Church to the spiritual authority of the Roman pontiff. 
The confession of faith with which it opens has thus a peculiar importance 
an a clear exposition, through the voice of the greatest of the Popes, of 
the mind of the Church upon fundamental doctrines which had assumed 
this irreducible form through centuries of eoutroversy. While it summed 
up concisely the standpoint which bad been reached at a moment when 
the papal monarchy was able to proclaim itself without contest the 
supreme interpreter of occlcsiasticnl law and dogma, it also fixed the 
foundation upon which subsequent declarations and definitions of articles 
of faith were to be based. In framing the statement, Innocent had the 
refutation of special heresies in view, with the result that its emphasis is 
Confined to certain prominent aspects of the creeds and sacrament*; hut 
its imputations involve the whole body of medieval doctrine. Its text 
therefore is a necessary starting-point for a survey of the development of 
those theories which were crystallised into dogmatic expression ns the 
orthodox faith of Western Christendom* 

We firmly believe mid simply confess, that there is one only true God, eternal, 
without measure and unchangeable, uicoiiipnsh&uKibJfcj .omnipotent and the 

Father*sad the Sou, ami the Holy Spirit: three persons indeed, but oaesimple essenc©! 
substance or nature*]together; the Father of none, the Son uf the Father nlune, and 
the Hilly Spirit of both alike, without beginning*always and without end; the Father 
l^eg^ting* the Sun hom r anil this Holy Spirit proceed i up + courtuhstantial, and 

oo-eiptat h and w-omiiipolatit, uni co-eternal; on* principle of all thtiurs; the creator 
of a|j thing# visible and invisible, spiritual and corporal; whu by Ltk oum[potent 
virtue at once from the beginning of time cstabluiM tiut of nothing Iwth form# of 
rrpaUnii, spiritual and corporal, that is the angelic and the numdane* and afterward # 
the human C mature, rompi^i a* it were of spirit and body in ciimmnii r Per the devil 
and other demons w*re created by fiod; hut ll«y became evil by tlidr own doing. But 
man sinned by she suggestion of the devil. 

Thia Holy Trinity, undivided eu regard# common e^aote, mid distinct in respect 
of proper qualities of person, at first, according to the perfectly ordered plan of the 
ages, gave the teaching of salvation to the human mce by means of Moses and the 
holy prophets and others Ilia servants* 

And at length the only-begotten Sun of Gad, Je#u* Christ, incarnate of the whole 
Trinity in common, luring conceived of Mary over Virgin by the coHipention of the 
Holy Spirit, made very man, compounded of ti nemunabte soul and Ki umait flesh, one 
person in two natures p shewed the way of life in dl iU clearness He, while a* regard q 
™* divinity He ia immortal ami incapable uf suffering, nevertheless, ^ regards HEy 
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humanity, w maJe of *u faring and mortal. He haying- rufetttl for tiae 

salvation of this huinon mco uptm the wood of tbe crow and eIllmI. dissoeorlml to hull, 
sttm again from the dead, and ascended into Iuhtiii; but descended in spirit and rose 
again in flesh, and &=£eiiiled to tome in both alike at Lho end of the world, to judge 
the quirk and the dead, and to fender to uVory man arrnrtlmg In his work*, hath to 
the reprobate anti to the elect, who ail shall rise again with their own bodies which 
they now wear, that they may receive echo nSiug to their works, whether they bo good 
or bad, these perpetual punwhment with the devil, and those everlasting glory with 
CJhriNt 

There ta moreover one mijvjtml Church of the faithful, outside which no man at 
all is saved, in which the same Je^ua limit is both the priest and the wriftra, whos# 
body and blood are truly run timed In the snrrnment of the altar under the nporiCA 
of bread and wiue, the bread being tnuisubstanttated into the body and the whie into 
the blood by the dhim- power,. in order that, to accumpligh the mystery of uidfcy^ 
we ourselves may receive of Hm that which Ho received of ours. And this thing, the 
sai’ninunit to wit, pio one can make (amji&^hula. priest„ who has been duly ordaiuod, 
wrordsng lo the keys of the CHiureh, which Jesus Christ Himself granted to the 
apostles and their au cctamts. 

But the aacrameut of baptism, which is coiutccretod in writer at the immatUnj of 
God and of the undivided Trinity, that is of the Father P and of the Son and Holy 
Spirit, being duly conferred in the form of the Church by any penult, wheLhur upon 
children or adults, is profitable to ^IvatioeL And if anyone, after receiving baptism, 
hm fill leu into sin, he can always bo restored (rejwimri) by tree penitence. 

Not only virgins and tho enotinent, hut abo married portions k deserve, by right 
fastis and good works pleasing God, to come to etomaj isle»>edne^. 


1 

No definition of the authority of the legislator is included in the 
matter* of faith set forth in this statement, nor docs it contain any 
assertion of tha necessity of the Roman primacy as a consequence of the 
apostolic character of the Church and as the visible guarantee of its unity. 
In the circumstances, however, these points were self-evident. The con¬ 
fession of faith was uttered as the jp# dixit of the successor of Peter; it 
wa* registered by the approval of the sacred council without ditfctission, 
as the preliminary to a series of constitution* issued, nut as matters for 
further debate, but as pronouncement# of it supreme tribunal. At the 
root nf doctrinal development throughout the Middle Ages lie* the 
acceptance of the principle that the visible Church, one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic, was alao Roman, that the ultimate decision in questions 
of faith and order depended upon the judgment of the Roman see, that 
the primacy of Peter among the Apostles had been inherited by his 
successors It is true that the continuous chain of historiml testimony 
which was needed to connect this theory with the age of the Apostles was 
wanting; the foundation of the Roman episcopate by Peter was a received 
tradition? which had probability, but rested upon no certain historical 
proof But it is equally true that the tendency of the Church to look to 
the sec of Peter for guidance in matters of difficulty was of early growth, 
and that it is impossible to detennine whether this arose from un implicit 
ch , xix+ ^ 
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The Papacy: sources of prestige 


belief in its claim* to supreme authority, or whether those claimii took 
their origin in the growth of custom, which at any rate did much to 
strengthen them and encourage their dogmatic expression. 

It is always hard to draw a precise line of division between the spiritual 
and tenij^ral aspects of human affidra where politics and religious belief 
come into contact, and the political dement in the history of the Papacy, 
the growth of its temporal dominion and of its inAucncc upon secular 
business, i* closely interwoven with the expansion of its spiritual monarchy. 
Its association with Rome was a source of strength which, even without 
the background of apostolic tradition t could not have railed to give the 
bishop of the imperial city a place of Angular significance m the councils 
of his brethren. After the fall of the Empire in the West, the survival of 
the Papacy in Romo kept alive the memories uf the period in which Rome 
Kail Filled the world; amid the strife of the barbarian invaders of Italy 
and the rise and fall of their principalities, the head of the Christian 
Church in Rome remained the trustee and the symbol of imperial power, 
the champion of the Roman republic against the invader, and the lint 
between classical antiquity and the new wmrld which was in process of 
formation. As the hold of the Eastern Emperors upon Italy grew weaker, 
the influence of the Pope naturally increased. Their firm statesinauKhip 
preserved the continuity of Rome as the capital of the West, even in an 
isolation in which from time to time it wan threatened with extinction; 
and when, faced with menaces against which they were unable to contend 
alone, the Popes railed the Prankish kings to their aid, they surrendered 
their trusteeship of empire* not as a tribute exacted from them by a 
foreign conqueror, but as a free gift at their disposal, bestowed upon their 
defender as a reward to be held with filial gratitude. 

Nevertheless, the prestige of Rome was insufficient of itself to give the 
Papacy its unique position. The reverence which Rome excited in the 
new nations which were coining into being in Europe was not a matter 
of historical imagination or romantic sentiment It depended upon the 
fact that in the city whose secular prince* Imd abandoned it after a long 
period of decline and anarchy, the chief ruler founded claims to a 
spiritual authority*extending far beyond the limits to which the political 
influence of Rome had shrunk, ufion the possMum of privileges granted 
by the Founder of the Christian Church to His Apostles, and specially 
committed to that one of their number to whom the settlement of 
Christianity in Rome was generally attributed. It was upon this basis 
that the Popes themselves, from the date at which authentic documents 
are found, established the source of their authority. Its assertion became 
emphatic when for the first time the see of Constantinople, hitherto 
obscure, laid claim to the second place among the patriarchates on the 
express ground that Ryxontium was Now Rome. On the part of a 
see which could make no pretensions to apostolic foundation until 
that credit was given to St Andrew long after, this amounted to a 
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declaration that the Roman episcopate was purely political in origin. 
To this there could be only one answer from Rome. Leo the Great and 
his successors took their stand upon the literal interpretation of Christ** 
commission to Peter as a charge delivered to an individual person, not 
merely ms a representative,, but as the chosen head of the apostolic body. 
It was our Lord* will that evangelic troth should be communicated to 
the world through the Apostles But He so ordained that the gifts which 
they were to use should be vested in the person of Peter, as a head from 
which they were to be imparled to the other members. Peter was the 
rock on which the Church was built: the fabric of the eternal temple 
stood fast in the solidity of Peter* and to depart from that firm founda¬ 
tion was to incur exile from the unity of the Church* It was not that 
this doctrine was put forward fur the first time in opposition to the 
dangerous ambition of the Byzantine patriarchs; its asseveration could 
be traced bock as far os Cyprian and the age of the persecutions. Rut 
with Ijea the Great, in the age of the Council of Chakedon, it began to 
assume an emphatic and peremptory form. At the close of the fifth 
century a decretal of Geletrius expressed it in the dearest terms. The 
holy Roman Church, catholic and apostolic* owes its primacy, not to the 
constitutions of any synod, but to the voice of our Lord Himself in Hi* 
wonts to Peter. The apostle Paul* indeed, shared the honour with Peter 
of consecrating it to the Lord's service ami crowning Lheir joint work 
with simultaneous martyrdom; but the see was the see of Peter, and in 
this consisted the primacy of Rome, a Church not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing* 

Until the time of Gregory the Great, however, the supremacy of Home 
over local churches outside the geographical area of her immediate in¬ 
fluence wo* a pious theory rather than an established facL; and Gregory 
himself made the power of Rome felt less by dogmatic assertion than by 
hh statesmanlike cxerci^ of patriarch^ jurisdiction. If* by his dealings 
with the bishops of the Frankish kingdoms and the metropolitan see of 
Ravenna^ by the value which he set upon the grant of the pallium as a 
papal privilege, by his maintenance of the superiority of Rome to the sec 
whose holder claimed the title of ecumenical patriarch* and by the mission 
which introduced Human Christianity into Britain* he extended the 
authority of his Church and Left the Papacy far greater than he found it, 
it wos not by formulating extravagant claims to obedience* In his 
arguments against the pretensions of Rymnlium, he even allowed himself 
cautiously to ascribe t© the patriarchal sees of Antioch, founded by Peter* 
and Alexandria* founded directly from him by Markka preeminence closely 
parallel to that of Rome. White stating* with special reference to Con- 
stantinopfe* the right of the Roman see to prohibit unlawful courses to 
its subordinate Churches, he professed himself ready to learn from and 
imitate them i n good things, I n hi s i nstructions to A ugusti ne, he reminded 
him that he hail been brought up in the customs of the Roman Church* 
ea, xix- 
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biit advised him to ose bis judgment in borrowing free! y from those of 
other Churches, if, after careful examination, he found any thing in them 
that whs better, His assumption of the title jtftttw KrvQmm lk*i was in 
keeping with the moderation with which ho exerted his sway* and 
represented a genuine ambition to rule as one who served the Church. 
At the same time, there wm policy in such humility. The Churches uf 
the West could profit by the salutary contrast between their patriarch's 
pride in service and the jealous obstinacy of Constantinople, With 
similar motives he rejected tile title ©f uni vernal bishop, with which Leu 
the Great hod been acclaimed at Chalcodon, arguing that the appropria¬ 
tion of this title to a single prelate detracted from the honour of the 
episcopate of the universal Church. That honour was his uwn; its virtue 
lay in the collective strength uf his brethren, and to isolate him from 
them was to endanger the unity and charity which he sought to maintain 
in the Church, 

Tlie position which Gregory secured for the Roman Church by his 
prudence and moderation was strengthened by the rigid orthodoxy of its 
pout Hfs* as opposed to ilic heresies which from time to time appeared in 
the East and gradually alienated it from com 011111100 with the Churches 
of the Weak Further, their readiness to sanction missionary enterprise 
among the heathen tribes of Europe was u valuable evidence to their fitness 
to fill the post of guardians of the central fount of episcopal jurisdiction. 
The relations which Boniface, during his apratulate in Germany, estab- 
1 idled with Gregory II, Gregory III, and tfneharias placed his mission 
under the direct patronage of Rome. If, face to face with his converts 
and the problems arising from such contact, he occasionally found it 
expedient to take a line of his ow n, this did not affect his conviction that 
the approval of the Roman see was necessary to the validity of his work. 
While Christianity made its way in Northern Europe under pjipul 
auspices, the pol it iical tie between Rome and the Frank ish rulers was 
cemented. The legation of Boniface was an important link in the chain of 
event* which led to the revival of the Western Empire and the bestowal 
of the temporal crown upon Charles the Great as the reward and earnest 
of his defence of the spiritual power* With all his confidence in the 
theocratic character of his monarchy, Charles asserted the absolute obedi¬ 
ence due in spiritual matters to the see of Peter. Rome was the mother 
of the priestly dignity, and consequently the mistress of ecclesiastical 
cider; her commands, even when they laid u heavy tax upun human 
endurance, should be piously obeyed* 

The authority thus ascribed to Rome by the first Frankish Emperor 
was enhanced, within 1111 long time of his death, by the appearance of the 
False DecretaLi. It is now generally conceded that this compilation hod 
its origin in the Frankish realm, and that its object won to limit the 
absolutism of local metropolitans by exalting the prerogative af the papd 
see. Its authors lu*d in view a iUnger which was near at hand, and aimed 
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At safeguarding their liberty by maintaining the existence of a single 
jurisdiction which, more remote than that of the provincial primate, 
could yet be used as an effective check upon his aggressions. If any excuse 
can be made for the manufacture of the evidence produced for this purpose, 
it may be found in the disorganised state of the Frankish dominions and 
the menace of civil war anil feudal anarchy to the unity of the Church, 
Amid these perils, with non-Christian foes invading the frontiers of the 
districted kingdoms, such pious frauds might be justified on the ground 
of motitc. More than one collection of decrees and canons appeared about 
the middle of the ninth century in the district on the borders of Neustria 
and Australia; but of these the most important, which in process of time 
obtained universal acceptance, was tJmt ascribed to Isidore Mercator. 
The author, professing to act upon the instigation of many bishops and 
others, founded his work upon a supposed collection made by Pope 
Damns us in the later part of the fourth century, containing decretals of 
Pojxs from the sub-apostolic age to the days of Constantine. This wm 
supplemented by genuine acts of councils and by more decretals, partly 
forged and partly authentic, which carried the continuum chain of 
evidence as far as the first quarter of the eighth century. Earlier in origin 
than these, however, and probably proceeding from a quarter more near 
to Rome, was the document known as the Donation of Constantine, by 
which the Emperor, after his alleged healing and conversion by Pope 
Sylvester, was represented as bestowing upon the Popes bis imperial 
dignity in the West, with a spiritual principate above all other patriarchs 
and local Churches- In this edict, which was included in the collection of 
the pseudo-Isidore, the papal supremacy was stated in an unqualified form. 
The Pope is set as a prince exalted above all the priesthood of the entire 
world, and all arrangements for the advancement of the worship of God 
and the establishment of the Christian faith are placed at his disposal. 
In view of the later assumption by the Popes of the title Vicar of Christ, 
it may be noted that the Donation of Constantino, while stating that 
Peter seems to luive been appointed the earthly vicar of the Son of God, 
refers to his successors as the vicars of the prince of the Apostles. 

It cannot be argued that the Forged Decretals enunciated on entirely 
new doctrine. At most, they gave a legal form to cun elusions which 
could r jo drawn from a col latino of the actual utterances of Popes during 
the four preceding centuries. They amplified existing canons witil material 
which was to hand in a Boating form and was now digested into a code 
of ecclesiastical law. '1 he possibility that the Homan primacy was as old 
ns the Church itself was assumed os a certainty. Its continuity was asserted 
by the bold expedient of aligning the documents thus fabricated to Popes 
whose names were accepted by common tradition. There is no sign that 
the Forged Decretals in any other way took advantage of the uncritical 
spirit of the age. Their principal end, the recognition of the Homan see 
ns a final court of appeal for Christians, hod already won the sanction of 
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custom; they laid emphasis upon obedience to that court a_s a divinely 
appointed duty- There is* Further, no definite ground for supposing that 
the Roman see itself had anything to do with their production, or took 
advantage of them till a much later period. On the one hand, they were 
no doubt accepted more readily because their doctrines tallied with the 
increasingly positive assertions which emanated From Rome. On the 
other, those assertions were independent utterances upuu which the 
Forged Decretals became a local glosa. 

The events of the pontificate of Nicholas I (858-67) put the primacy of 
Peter in the foreground of controversy. F iTie long strife between Rome and 
Constantinople culminated in the schism of Photius, and, although the 
final breach was delayed for two centuries longer, there could be no hope 
henceforward of lasting union. The conflict was embittered by the claims 
of the two patriarchates to the allegiance of the Bulgarian Christians, 
While tlic arguments and mandates of Nicholas failed to restore unity, they 
were delivered with mi assurance which impressed, if it did not convince. 
Urging the cause of his see with unwavering consistency and with a minute 
knowledge of the acts and pronouncements of his predecessors,, he 
strengthened in the I Vest that authority which the East refused to recog¬ 
nise. His letters and decretals reiterate, with all the force of a strong 
personality, formulas which summed up and confirmed all preceding claim*, 
lire Church of Rome was the principal Church, the possessor of privileges 
which were the gift of Christ Himself for the building up of religion and 
the restoration of peace and concord to disputants who approached its 
tribunal. Its rulers were the vicars of Peter, charged with the care of the 
Lord's sheep, endowed with the gift of clear perception of dangers which 
might leafl the flock astray. They were the source of doctrine, the 
champions of the integrity of the faith, the ultimate resort of the penitent 
sinner whose heart the grace of God hail touched, the interpreters of eccle¬ 
siastical order in whose custody the canons of the Church and the decrees 
of councils remained inviolable. Their sanctions were Jaw t against which 
private judgment was of no avail* Councils and synods were means 
employed for the general propagation of their directions, at which they 
submitted to the consent of many those matters for which their own 
authority was sufficient. The whole episcopate was thus dependent upon 
the see of Peter; the metropolitans of provinces, the bishops in provincial 
cities, were agents by whose means the cure of tlie universal Church was 
concentrated in that single sec, the head to which the unity of the body 
was necessaiy. In appeal to its decision lay the essential solution of all 
disputed points; without its consent no debate could be settled. Finally, 
the claims of Nicholas, while asserting primarily the supremacy of the 
Roman see over the clergy, involved propositions which his nuceessor* 
extended to all estate* of mem 

In a letter add rested to the metropolitan Hint-mar and the bishop* of 
tlic kingdom of Charles the Bald, Nicholas set furth at length the causes 
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pontiff; this privilege, once granted to him by the Homan see* was one 
of which nothing could deprive him, and of whkh he would stand possessed 
for ever. 

The lasting controversy with Constantinople reached its last stage 
under Leo DL Like Nicholas I in his correspondence with Fhotins and 
the Emperor Michael, so Leo* writing to the patriarch Michael t'erularius 
find his ally the Bulgarian archbishop* admitted no compromise with 
regard to the supremacy and orthodoxy of Ms Church. Coming from the 
district in which the Forged Decretals were composed and had been 
accepted as genuine, he used their material without question as evidence 
for his assertions, and quoted the Donation of Constantine at length in 
this connexion. But his most forcible protest against the presumption of 
the Eastern prelates was founded upon the unshaken orthtxlosy of Borne, 
the Church founded by Peter, in which St Paul found nothing to correct* 
but was full of praise^ of it* faith, a faith to which countless martyrdoms 
hail since home witness. In his grief at the rcealeitrance of Constantinople, 
he turned with relief to the confession of orthodox faith which he 
received from the patriarch of Antioch. A letter which congratulated 
this prelate upon his loyalty to the Homan see, and ends with a profession 
of faith in the same terms, contains a remarkable statement of the 
inviolable primacy of Home. 

This is the dedeiratiQii of all the venerable councils and of human laws, this is 
confirmed \vy ihn Holy of holies, the Kiriff of tings ind Lord of lords Himndf, that 
the reverend head of th* principal dignity stud of the entire diseijdiw of the Church 
\A t in itn preeminence of Npleudoar and pKcelltnee, in that place whorc P*ter, lha 
very summit sad cardinal member of the apostles, wmU for the blea&ad resurrection 
of hie flesh In the last dsy* 

The doctrine of the Papacy as the supreme judge of faith and order* 
whose decrees, in them selves filial and without appeal, were made public 
to the whole Church through the approbation of councils, was thus firmly 
fixed upon the eve of that struggle on which it was alnmt to enter with 
the temporal power during the pontificate of Gregory VIL By the Popes 
themselves it had been held with little change for centuries; what was 
positively expressed by Nicholas 1 and, with increased dogmatism, was 
reasserted by the Popes of the Hildebraudine age was the logical 
development of the position taken by their predecessors. With the 
growth of the recognition of a permanent tribunal of appeal at Home, 
overriding the decisions of metropolitans and superior to the claims of 
the declining patriarchates of the East, the grounds of its authority were 
formulated mure boldly; and the Forged Decretals, concocted without aid 
from Rome and with the intention merely of providing a remedy against 
local tyrannies, served the purpose of implanting that authority in 
districts where the welfare and unity of the Church were threatened by- 
civ i! anarchy. Rome* it is true, by her failure to propitiate the jealousy 
of the Eastern Empire *nd its jiatriarch, severed communion with a large 
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Motion of Christian believers; in the dispute, each ride argued system¬ 
atically from a different standpoint, and the inevitable result was a 
complete dead lock. But the assertions which were rejected by the Eastern 
Church gained credence throughout the whole Western patriarchate. 
While the legend of the Donation of Constantine, accepted and included 
ill the armoury uf pupal evidences, gave immense strength to the encroach¬ 
ments of the Papacy, tu time went on, upon temporal dominion, the real 
influence of Home over the minds and wills of it* spiritual subjects lay in 
the mere reiteration nf the powers conferred upon Peter by the Founder 
of the Catholic Church; uud to this the confirmation of spurious 
docuiiHuita was a subsidiary mutter. 

Tlie single-minded fearlessness of Gregory VII in the contest which he 
waged with kings, in spite uf the checks and apparent defeats which he 
suffered, raised the Papacy to an eminence fur which the work of his 
predecessors had been hut a preparation. It is too much to sav that, 
during the twelfth century, the holy see was always consistent in its 
defence of the Church against the encroachments of the temporal power 
nr disregarded policy by throwing caution to the winds. In the quarrel 
between Henry II and Bucket, Alexander III sliewed no superfluous 
energy on the side of the champion of clerical privilege. The same Pope- 
in the encouragement which he afforded to the cities of the Lombard 
League in their war against German feudalism, was actuated unite ns 
much by the menac e nf imperial supremacy in Italy to his own temporal 
dominions as by the abstract love of liberty. But, amid the disorder of 
the age the Papacy represented a stable element with which were 
associated ideas of order and righteousness. To the Papacy was due the 
inception and recurrent revival qf the crusading movement which bound 
together the races of Euro|ie in one common object of pious endeavour. 
Its orthodoxy kept vigilant note of the progress of heresies which 
threatened the union of the Church; its administrative system penetrated 
into every diocese of the West. In its repeated enforcement of the truce uf 
God mid the ban which it placed on tournaments, it exercised an influence 
which counteracted the lawlessness of feudal society, while the example 
which it presented of a spiritual monarchy uniting the nations under 
ite dominion was the very opposite of that anarchy which unrestrained 
feudalism produced in tenijrond affairs. 

At the close of the twelfth century, tlie force of character and the 
determination of Gregpry VII were revived in the person of Innocent III 
with higher qualities of statesmanship. Through the eighteen years of 
his pontificate he was indefatigable in the assertion of the rights of his 
see and successful in the employment of the spiritual censure, by which 
hi; muired l heir recognition. The immense mass of material which his 
official correspondence contributed to the Canon Law m the standinir 
testimony fo the untrammelled exercise and lasting influence of hb 
authority. From these documents passage after passage might he quoted 
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which migrate* the Njvcrdgrrty inherited from Peter by the Roman 
puiiLifFk IL in- a. sovereignty which brings the whole episcopate under 
tireir jurisdiction; omsr elected and confirmed by the holy am* a bishop 
cannot be released from the bond which unites him to tm diocese without 
papal permission. Hie episcopate is subject to Peter, to whom the Lord 
ga ve charge of his sheep; the [mil, the ny n (hoi of metraf k> 1 i tan j urml ictiorn 
is bestowed l>¥ the Pope alone, and, while IU grant confers upon the 
recipient the plenitude of his office and the tight to wear it in the 
chu itIi from which \m jurisdiction is derived* the Pope done possesses 
tbit plenitude of eet'lfciastical power which enables him to wear it jempgr 
H ahhfut. 11 uw deeply wich a theory penetrated the smallest detail?* of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is seen in the utmost inn inn era hie eares which 
came before Innocent for decision from the dioceses of distant lands, 
The unique position claimed for hi* see wan supported by picturesque 
6m res drawn from Scripture. The throne described in the Rev did ton of 
St John the apogtolk see* the *ent of the ljimb, of Him who livcth for 
ever and ever; the four beasts round about it are the four patriarchal 
Churches — this was all;er the Latin conquest of Constantinople, and that 
troublesome patriarchate is allowed the fourth place in the quartet— 
which stand like daughters in its family, and like servants round about it 
The occupant of this exulted scat is at the apex of the Christian 
hierarchy; his power k felt in every grade of it, treinsfuuing itself into 
every part of the organisation. 

Soon after be ascended Hie pupil throne, Innocent 111 begun to use the 
phrase Vicar of Christ in connexion with his office. It had not been 
used before his time, and the implication that the succ&a&TA of Peter 
were not his deputies* but received their commission! as he did, immcdiatel v 
from Christ! h significant of the conviction upon winch tlie policy of 
Innocent was founded At the end uf his life, he was the spiritual lord 
of the Christian world; and his last art uf importance wu* the summoning 
of the counril which should crown his achievements by proclaiming the 
orthodox faith of Urn Church* putting an end to irregularities within its 
borders, mid repelling the heresies which attacked it from outside. The 
assertions of Innocent HI went far to establish the Papacy in the 
possession of semi-ill vine honour*; but hts ideal was a monarchy wielded 
by the earthly representative of Him who said that Jlis kingdom was not 
of this world, and his interference with kings and prince* was guided by 
their attitude m sons of the Church to him us its head. Nevertheless, his 
own position as master of a temporal principality and his treatment of 
the southern Italian kingdom os ft fief of the Church she wed another side 
of tlie case on which his successors were not slow to enlarge. The idea 
tbit the two swords which Peter ottered to Christ in tlie gardsi were in 
tlie hands of Peters successor anil represented the spiritual and temporal 
powers p both at hb disposal, rccoivKl expression at the opening of the 
fourteen tli century in the hull of Boniface VIII Uuam $awtam f with the 
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corolbury that it was altogether jm&BOj to human salvation that every 
rraiLyre should be subject to the Roman pontiff. These were extensions 
of the lofty claims advanced by Innocent, and, when they were formulated* 
Forces were at work to hinder them from obtaining the easy acceptance 
whidi Innocent had won for his conception of the papa] sovereign tv, 

II 

The neknuwledgcnieiit of Rome as the tonne of ecclesiastical law and 
order and of the definition of doctrine was thus complete. Melropolitans 
might issue statutes in provincial roundly Init hucIi statutes eons tit uted 
no provincial code; they were founded on and enforced pajjaJ luw r , and, 
generally speaking, ip toted freely from the language of papal decrees. 
After the time of Gmtiuiu who used the authority of papal utterances 
Copland y in the D(cn?tum t side by side w r ith <\notations from the Fathers 
and tiie decreed of councils the books added to the received Code of Qniou 
Law consisted of collections of papal pronouncements, with a few moons 
of early councils thro wn in here and there* Similarly, liturgical practice 
jofikefl for its model to Rome, and, long before the lime of Innocent III, 
in spite of the prevalence of provincial and diocesan uses, the Homan 
liturgy had become the norm which was at the foundation of nil these, 
anfl their peculiarities of ritual were minor matters of local custom. 

There were two main mid distinct forms of liturgy in the West which 
for a time prevailed in different ai-eas. The Human rite assumed its special 
form in Home itself and ill the Italian dioceses that constituted the pajjal 
province* Uubitk this area, at any rate from the fourth century s a rite 
wet? adopted with local variations to which the name Gall [can js usually 
given. Probably of Eastern origin—it has been cunjeetured to be the 
liturgy of the Church of Ephesus—it was established at one of the great 
diocesan mitres of the West* according to the older theory at Lyons* but 
more probably at Milan, ft spread to tire West, lo Gaul and Spain rand 
to the i 9d tic communities of the west and north of Britain. It even shewed 
signs of spreading into the Homan area, so Hint, as early as 416, 
Innocent I warned I the Bishop of Guhbio that the only traditions which 
the Church might to observe w r ere those derived from the example of 
St Peter, and that* if he needed informal.]mi about rites and ceremonies* 
i l was his du ty to come to Rome and observe the practice there. The Pope* 
hi support of this, stated that it was clear that no Church had been founded 
in Italy, Gaul* Spain, Africa, and Sicily by anyone who had not received 
ordination from the prince of the apostles. Nevertheless the Gal I iron rite 
hail free course in the western countries, and, after it had been »uj>emeded 
in Gaul, Survived in the strongly local custom of the Chureh of Spain 
under the Vis ego t hie monarchy. 

The ultimate victory' of the Roman rite is primarily to be n<cril>ed to 
the missions rent out to the tribes of the North under papal protection* 
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Augustine brought the Raman liturgy with him tu England, Mid, though 
in Northumbria its acceptance was delayed by the influence of Celtic 
missionaries it eventually won its way* To Ron i fare, aii Englishman 
trained in Human traditions, the authority and practice of the holy see 
were of Hrat-rate importance, and through him Roman customs found their 
way Into the Frankish kingdom, just at the period when the Merovingian 
dynasty wm in its final stage of decay and the sovereign pow er was in the 
hands of the great mayors of the palace* In the reorgiuiination of the 
Gallioui Church under the new rulers, Rome was the natural source of 
nil vice, and the bonds between Rome and the new dynasty were knit 
closely by the appearance of the Frankish kings as champions of the 
Church. At the request of Charles the Great, Hadrian II sent to him a 
copy of the Samuuentary ascribed to Gregory the Great, comprising the 
ordinary' of the iiklss with the proper of the seasons and the form* for the 
ordination of bishops priests mul deacons In the form in which this 
Sacmmeiitar} 1 has eome down to us, through manuscripts used in France, 
it is clearly of Roman origin, and the proper collects are distinguished 
by rubrics naming the various stations or basilicas in Rome appointed 
for the chief service on the several feast-days; but, as such, much of it is 
subsequent to the *ige of Grqgoi y the Great* and it received considerable 
supplements lu Gaul from the hands of Alenin and other*. The similar 
collection, which received the title of the Gelasian Sacramentaty from its 
supposed origin in the .weramentorurn pretffatiams ct or idiom* attributed 
lo Gdasit&s I by the Liber Pontjfie[ith 7 luid appeared in Gaul at an earlier 
date. The still earlier Leonine book, of which a single immiiscript exists, 
was equally Roman in origin, but is a private compilation which had no 
official currency. Consequently, Urn Gregorian and Gdasian books, both 
of a later date than tltuL of tlieir alleges] compilers* while supplying the 
earliest complete forms of the Roman rite, have reached us through Gaul. 
Here the Galilean liturgy was superseded, and the rite w Inch took its 
place was appropriated ami amplified in the course of the Carol inghui |jeriotI + 
The dissemination of the Roman liturgy was achieved simply by the 
provision of copies of Sjicramcntarios, Much m that given by Hadrian to 
Charlem a g ne, white others may have (been brought from Rome by visitors 
from Gallican churches. Those which we possess very probably had their 
origin in books arranged for the Pope's use in officiating at the Roman 
stations. Similarly the Qrdkttx Romani of various dates, with their ritual 
directions, refer to Roman ceremonies, and for the most part to those* 
Huch m the visits to the stationary basilicas* in which the Pope took the 
chief part. These also were used in Gaul as models for ritual. Thus, from 
the eighth century onward, the o]d Gal limn books were discarded, and, in 
the kingdom to which, with the favour and help of the Huuiafi pontiff's, 
the imperial dignity of the West had passed, Roman practice was eiccIi- 
matised in the services of the Church and! the papal authority conscoucEttlv 
streiigtiiened. 
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From these cons idemtions we pass to the development of doctrine which 
accompanied the growth of the papal supremacy, The survey may be 
divided into three main portions, dealing (1) with the relations between 
God and man involved in the doctrine of the creation and fall and the 
allied subjects of predestination and grace; (2) with the work of salvation 
manifested in the Incarnation arid Passion, and in the operation of the 
Holy Spirit; and (3) with the doctrine of the Sacraments, especially as 
regards the important subjects of the Eucharist anti penance. 

m 

The course which medieval dogma wav to take was determined by the 
overpowering influence of St Augustine upon religious thought. That 
influence, proceeding from a mind incessantly and profoundly active, which 
expressed itself in a style of wonderful fluency and variety, as sensitive 
to the casual impression* of a fervent imagination as it was emphatic in 
recording the permanent convictions implanted by a peculiar intensity of 
religious experience, not only provided a basis for orthodox doctrine, but 
suggested lines of argument also of which in process of time inspugnera of 
orthodoxy were ready to avail themedvet* In hLs controversies with the 
Pelagians Augustine laid down the formulas which guided the medieval 
conception of the relations between God and man, between the omnipotent 
will which did all things as it would in heaven and earth and the will of 
mati to choose between good and evil; he gave lasting shape to the funda¬ 
mental principles of the evil of human nature, rooted in original sin, and 
the counteracting effects of the free grace of God. The Donatist con¬ 
troversy brought out his theory of ecclesiastical polity, of the visible 
Church possessed of a valid ministry, entrusted with the dispensation of 
the Word and Sacraments, the divinely appointed menus of grace. But 
between these two main aspects of Augustine's teaching there was a 
certain degree of incompatibility. On the one hainh his doctrine of grace* 
founded upon his conviction of the immutability of God’s omnspotent 
w j]] ? confined the operation of the free gift to a few persons in comparison 
with the multitude of human beings liorn in sin. To such persons chosen 
from eternity to salvation by the unchangeable counsels of God, there 
cauic T whether they were willing to receive it or not, the grace of God 
through Christ, disposing them to fnilli* producing in the unwilling the 
will to believe, and in those who were willing directing the will aright. 
Thus, by the working of prereuient grace, the soul predestined to sal¬ 
vation accepted or was prepared to accept the call of God. The soul's 
progress through the stages of Faith which followed the call, with the 
assistance of cooperating grace, culminated in justification* the attainment 
of righteousness in the sight of God through the gift of the Holy Spirit 
and the consequent suffusion of faith by the love in which God "became 
the one object of mans desire. But stilt there was necessary to the final 
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enjoyment qf wmm with God the gift: of dual peraeverauce; and with 
those to whom this was granted grace wa| irrafwtible. The grace uf God 
worked uudiiturbed ill their hearts* and their freedom to will any Hung 
but good wm entirely supplanted bv this principle* 

While this theory limited salvation to a small minority of mankind* 
the visible Church, on the other baud, appeared to be the guarantee of 
God's will that all men should be saved. The taint of original sin wok 
washed away in the sacrament of baptism, where the Holy Spirit moved 
upon the face of the regenerating waters, The moans of grace with their 
enduing benefit* were open to all baptised Christiana. In the Eucharist 
they were refreshed by the body and blood of Christ with their saving 
virtue; in this ministry of penance and recone dial ion they maJealoneiiietifc 
lor actual sin eoniinitied after baptism. This did not imply, of course, that 
all who took advantage of the means of grace oBrntd by the Church were 
saved from perdition thereby. It did not exclude the probability that the 
ultimate benefit uf these gilts was restricted to a small circle,, known only 
to (iod ft* tlw chosen recipients of His grace. But it could dot be over¬ 
looked that the theory of the bestowal of free grace upon a chosen few 
in accordance with God's unchangeable purpose made the sacramental 
system of the Church of secondary importance. The acts on of grace upon 
the sold uf the true believer was a h pint Liu I experience of whose immediate 
efficacy the sacraments were at best signs and tokens; the heart swayed 
by irresistible gnu'e laid achieved tLs mystical union with God ami wo* 
independent of any mediate connexion. The doctrine of election by grace, 
by which iDAirt free will was entirely subordinated to the absolute will 
of God, could be only imperfectly reconciled with a doctrine by which 
the errors uf man's w ill were continually repaired and the will itself kept 
in a right direction bv resort to lhe means of grace furnished by the 
Church. 

Thus* while Augustine's doctrine of grace had immense influence upon 
the development nf orthodox dogma, it raised problems which were un¬ 
favourable to ds complete acreptanre. ills doctrine of original sin, of the 
complete corruption o t mail's nature m the consequence of the fall of 
Adam, uf the transmit ion of At lam's gin to oil his dc^-undants and of 
the necessity of spiritual regeneration to counteract the hereditary taint 
of man's natural birth, remained firmly implanted in religious thought, 
allow ing for di versities of theory with regard to the origin of the individual 
souk whether aa coming into being with the sinful body* or as the result 
of mi independent act of creation, But the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
taking form as an express denial of the Pelagian insistence upon the power 
ut mmiV unaided free will to determine \m destiny* took away from man 
all liberty of choice betw een good and evil Such freedom of choice waa 
open to man kfore the Fall, while he waa in a state uf righteousness 
approaching, though still capable of further, perfection. But the choice of 
evi] had rendered the human will incapable uf good. Grace alone could 
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quicken It, and, so quickened, it was no longer man's will* but became simply 
absorbed in the divine will. So far as any free will was left to ipan, it was 
to do evil and follow the lusts of the flesh; and* ns the saving power of 
grace communicated itself merely to the chosen* the predestined few selected 
from the mturf of perdition composed of the whole human race, it followed 
that inatfs will, if it could still lie called his own, was irrevocably set 
towards destruction. Augustine did not deny free will, hut he confined it 
to a groove in which there was no alternative to its action; and, although 
this could Ijc attributed to the natural weakness of tlie will of fallen man 
and its impotence for good without the prompting and support of grace, it 
also opened the way to more severe conclusions. The tendency of man to 
evil might imply ft total loss «f free will, with the argument that, aa part 
of the human race was prudes Lined to eternal life, so the vast residue was 
predestined to damnation. 

The distinction between God’s foreknowledge with the act of volition 
implied by His predestination of the elect, and the position theit, as evil 
was merely the privation of good, God, whose will was entirely good, could 
not be conceived a» predestining man to a course of evil, did not remove 
the difficulty of the narrow limit act to man's fret will by the Augustinian 
doctrine. Vet the groundwork of this doctrine, the universal incidence of 
original sin and the necessity of grace to initiate good in fallen mam, were 
left undisputed by the orthodox. Seiid-PeliiginiiLsm is an unsatisfactory 
term for a syitem which was more strongly opposed to the Pelagian theory 
of nil tin trammel led free will than to strict Augustiniauisiii, and was in fact 
an attempt to harmonise the strict doctrine with a theory which allowed 
the hum an will a wider scope. It combined the acknowledgement that 
God's grace wm independent in special eases of man's will with the 
principle that the will, though weakened by sin, could work in the l ight 
direction anil Ik rewarded by the gift of grace so a* to become actively 
good. It admitted a degree of good implanted in the soul by God so as 
to counteract the natural tendency to evil; while God in liisforeknowledge 
predefined special ]Wfm}iih to sal vat i on > yet His will was that all men 
should be saved, The theory’ of irresistible grace, compelling the elect to 
final perseverance irrespective of any effort of will, was rejected: final pei'se- 
vcmiui? was achieved by the continual efforts of the will Elided by grace. 

While scmi-Pcliigianisni in various fonn^ m condemned by the 
Council of Orange in 529; that assembly nevertheless committed itself 
to a modification of August] man doctrine which allowed the .sacramental 
ay stem of the Church an active share in the work of grace which was 
hard to reconcile with n theory of grace absolute mid unconditionally 
bestowed r The community of original sin to soul mid body alike was 
upheld, excluding any poraibilitv of innate virtu* in the soul; but 
the cleansing of the soul in baptism from the inherited taint was the 
begi lining of the operation of grace which it was open to oil men to receive 
or reject in the sequel. Thus the will was recognised as cooperating with 
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the grace which supported it in its wcukm^ and without which it could 
do nothing of itself * and thus irresistible grace, with its negation of the 
hum An will, was implicitly denied. Further, while the scheme of a two¬ 
fold predestination, general and special, wa.s condemned, it was laid down 
that God had predestined no one to damniititiD- His eternal purpose was 
the salvation of mankind, and His predestination was exercised only with 
that object These general propositions represent an attitude which* 
avoiding extreme conclusion*, gained ground with orthodox believers as 
a rational statement of a mystery whose complete solution was lieyond 
the power of man; and the same line of thought, followed by Gregory the 
Great at the end of the same century, permanently affected the doctrine 
of the Church on this point. 

The admiration of Gregory For Augustine h a remarkable example of 
the dependence of one great teacher upon another for the material of his 
thought. It is specially remarkable because the cast of mind of the two 
men was m different- The genius of Augustine, trained in philosophy 
mid the tradition* of pagan learning, and profoundly affected by an ex¬ 
perience of the grace of God as startling and convincing as that which 
low! be fallen the Apostle of the Gentiles, wm exercised upon theological 
speculations with & fertility which the inheritors of his labours found it 
impossible to exliaust, and with an Insight into mental and spiritual 
process which remained unrivalled. Of intellectual originality Gregory 
had little or nothing. El is acuteness of mind was tluit of a lawyer and 
administrator, engaged in bringing into order and coherent system the 
diverse elements which he found ready to hi~ hand* A* theologian, he 
initiated no new theory and produced no connected scheme of thought. 
Hi* position as a doctor of the Church wax the outcome of a practical 
piety which, in the task of ruling Western Cliristendom, weis confronted, 
not indeed with controversies *uch as had called out the full powers of 
Augustine, but with the need of meeting obscurity ami ignorance with fixed 
statement* of doctrine. That such statements arc unsystematic in form, :uid 
tlmt a full estimate of Gregory^ thought can be gathered only hy collating 
passages scattered widely throughout hi* works, arc circumstances due to 
Isis preoccupation with the direction of the visible ecclesiastical system, the 
central object of his practical activity. It is no doubt true that he intro¬ 
duced a coarsening element into the dogmatic teaching of the Church by 
the readiness with which he availed himself of popular superstition In its 
service: the marvellous tales of the Dialogue^ the inculcation of belief in 
miracles, in the efficacy of the relics of the saints, tri the ordered hierarchies 
of good and evil angels, worked upon the credulity and fear of contem¬ 
poraries whom only visible signs or the assurance of supernatural w onders 
could keep within the fold of the Church. Such teaching, appealing to the 
least spiritual elements of human imagination, brought Christian doctrine 
down from the heights of Augustine 1 # thought to a prosaic level* But, 
whether for good or ill, the influence of Gregory, us a supplement to that 
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of Augustine, giving plain form to lofty atwtractiOlW and modifying their 
difficulties in the process* dominated the medieval attitude to religion. 
Just as he laid the foundation of the power uf the see which he ruled* so 
the development of its authority in matters of doctrine was affected by his 
example; and he is primarily responsible for that habit of mind which s 
throughout the Middle Ages, regarded the supernatural, not without 
am\ but at the same time with a matter-of-fact familiarity. 

It cannot be raid that Gregory's views upon the doctrine of grace were 
completely consistent with his opinions upon the fundamental subject of 
predestination. He was powerfully swayed by the AugUBtiman dogma that 
God hod chosen a delrnUe number of persons for salvation without respect 
to His foreknowledge of any merit w hich they might acquire by tlie right 
tine of their will. The natural consequence of this is the denial that the 
will can tic so used without the constraining power of grace; grace is all- 
powerful, man’s will is nowhere, and all such merit as man may acquire is 
the work of grace. On the oilier hand, Gregory could nut accept this 
annihilation of free will. The will was not merely impaired by the Fall, us 
the sejui-Pelagians taught; it win* chained by sin. But it still existed, and 
the application of grace freed it* m that it lieeamc capable of cooperating 
with grace in tlie work of salvation. While this did not reconcile the 
Augustinimi with the scnd-Pelagian view of predestination and grace, but 
rather left the contrast lietweed the two unhealed, it at any rate pwvjded 
n half-way house between them on the subject ot the will, admitting its 
poweriessaesH without pievenient and cooperating grace, but rejecting the 
irresistible action rpf grace upon the justified *hj1. 

The importance thus given to free will, coupled with the general ad¬ 
mission that no mail, however far advanced in the spiritual life, could be 
certain that he w cut chose n to salvation til the eternal counsels of ( rod, put 
the question of the method of predestination into the Iwickground. It was 
not until the ninth century that this question was seriously raised in con¬ 
troversy. !n Gottschalk, a monk of Fulda, apjjfealed to the Archbishop 
of Maverace for release from his vows, on the ground that ho had been 
devoted to llie monastic life ns a lx>y T before he was capable of using his 
on n will. Although his appeal was granted, his abbot Y the famous Halmmi* 
Mourns, intervened and ubtained a decree from Louis the Pious, as the 
result of which Gottsehudk was relegated from Fulda to the monastery of 
Orbais. Here he consoled himself with studies which led him to embrace 
the doctrines of Augustine and Fulgeiiliu-S on predestination with a fervour 
and a passionate self-assertion which soon brought him into trouble w ith 
his superiors. He appears to have escaped from the monastery after several 
years of durance, when he entered on a wandering life, having obtained 
ordination to the priesthood by means which laid him open to the charge 
of irregularity. His advocacy of a theory of a double or twin form of pre- 
destination, to life on the one hand and to damnation on the other, led 
to his condemnation by a synod under the presidency of Rabanim, who laid 
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nuctiidy became Archbishop of Mayen ct, i q 848, mid to his expulsion from 
tlie Gentian kingdom. On his return to northern France, he was summoned 
by Ilinmiar of HI lei ms to a synod at the royal sill of Quienv, where he is 
twkl to have behaved with insane violence, and was punished bv Hngging 
and sent into i in prison men tat tile monastery of Hautnllcre, nrar J'lpcmav, 
Hero be died twenty years later in 869, maintaining his position to the 
end. In addition to bis predict in arian views, he deveIo[ied an attack upon 
Hincimir for tile alteration of the phrase trina Deitas ill the hymn Te 
trina Delta* vnaquepudmui into su/rmm Deltas, as implying the denial 
of the triune Godhead, On his death fieri he refused to sign a recantation 
of his. dot-trims, prepared in hnnnuuy with lliiicmar's views, mid died 
without the sacraments of the Church, 

I he rose of this recalcitrant monk, whose obstinacy was by no means 
t| ue I led by captivity, provoked remarkable interest at a pt-nodwhen theo¬ 
logical controversy was much in the air. Hincnmr, Rah^nufi Maums, and 
Entrain nils of Corlrie, more famous in connexion with the eon tern pomry 
dispute on the Eucharist, entered into tile strife with treatises; Johannes 
Scot us mint forward with novel arguments on behrdf of the orthodox view, 
which thenudvea came under suspicion of heterodoxy. The opinions of 
Gottscludk came under the notice of Pope Nicholas f, to whom lie sent 
an np|H:;d from ILuitvillers in 859, without ultimate effect, as Hincnmr 
took tin definite action for the relief of his troublesome prisoner. Of the 
two documents in which these- opinions have come down to ns, a brief 
summary of lib imihi position, ant) the Confctsio Frulirfor, in which it is 
developed with fuller detail, the second, written in the form of a prayer 
in obvious imitation of Augustine s Con fi'S-Ttims, contains clear evidence uf 
the mystical ardour nod fitunticnl insistence u|»n the idisolute truth of 
bin t[ivories which marie Gottschalk's life a misery to himself and a [>cr- 
plcxity to those who came in contact with him. His point of view was 
perfectly definite. God foreknew nil things, whether good or evil, but His 
predestination was confined to what was good, that is. He could not be 
the author of anything that was evil. It assumed two forms; on the one 
hand. He bestowed the benefits of grace, on the other, the judgments of 
His justice. Free grace was conferred unconditionally upon the elect; 
eternal punishment was the doom of the reprobate and the reward of those 
til deserts which God foresaw from everlasting. The argument rested upon 
a conviction of the diangeleasnc-ss of God; it was impossible that His 
knowledge and purpose should be obedient to the fluctuating conditions 
of time and spire. What He knew and willed mice, He willed and knew 
always. It postulated also the total inability of man to acquire grace by 
merit Punishment was incurred deservedly; grace was given freely, without 
finy motion op the part of man* * * 

11 if pT’-fit "T part of Gotbichalk si tbfl/iwiG Proliirtor bfl stri ng of c j tati oils 
from Scripture, followed by references to Fuf^iitiu^ mid 

*rvgorv , whose titteraiicfci on predcsl in&tiun ho regarded os ill one with 
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lliu-c uf the two h-lfjcr writers. Throughout the document he passionately 
jijMT k his uwn ortbodosv and condemns the apposite opinion os heretical* 
and in one extraordinary passage he pmjs God to give him the oppor¬ 
tunity of v inch rating hi* belief in public before the king and the whole 
hierarchy in a national assembly by an ordeal of Hre, It cannot be said 
that anything in the belief oil which he set high a value wm new; its 
key-note, the phrase gcmhui pnicdcMhudk^ was derived from Isidore of 
Seville. The sincerity with which lie defended Ms tenets was marred and 
rendered inspect by bi^ pertinacity and vanity; his persistence in con¬ 
troversy was spurred on by his resentment against the authorities who 
kept him under surveiUfUK-e, and he took a bitter pleasure in arraigning 
them of heresy. But it is a tribute to his power of expounding his theories, 
and a testimony to the influence exercised by them, that he became the 
centre of a conflict which aghatod the rulers and theologians of the 
Frankish Church fur more than twenty years. 

Of the two lengthy dissertations lh Prai drxtin/itwnc DA in which 
11 men i nr refuted Golt-schalk, only the second remains. The long and in¬ 
volved arguments brought forward to eLaIterate the points in which Gott- 
schalk could be shewn to differ from his muster August inland the reasoning 
applied to the proposition arising from the promises of the controversy 
that Christ died for oil men, and not merely far the elect, are preceded 
by an historical survey of the growth of the theory of a dual predestination, 
mid include u somewhat broken narrative of the relation!* between Gott- 
scliulk and hin superiors. The work was dedicated to Charles the Bald, in 
whose presence Gultsclialk hail been Hogged at Quierzy, and to whom 
Ratmiiiniis had addressed a treatise in explanation of Gottsdialks [position. 
Hincnior found an ally in Scotins whose Mink Dr Birina Praerfextiimtlimr 
decisively rejected dual pmlcstination and defended the orthodoxy of 
Augustine* But Kcotu* introduced a speculative dement into hh work 
which was in, itself a source of danger. His attempt to merge theology in 
philosophy* his free treatment of the literal meaning of Scripture and 
Augustine to suit hi* own philosophical theories and his insistence upon 
the divine origin of free will and the ability of mail to choose the goad, 
went beyond the Imunds of strictly orthodox opinion; and Hincmar 
himself, who had invited Sootus to write and received the dedication of 
his book, hesitated to endorse its conduriona 

A Hvnod held at tjuierzy in S&3 passed four decrees under the influence 
of HiiKumar which summed up the orthodox attitude upon the con¬ 
troverted points. (1) The complete unity of divine predestination was 
asserted. The gift of grace and the retribution of God's justice were two 
aspects of the same thing, Man was created in paradise without sin and 
with freewill. But, by the abuse of free wil], be fell, and so the whole 
human race became a mass of perdition. God, in His goodness and justice* 
chose out of this mass according to His foreknowledge those whom He 
predestined through graro to life, and to these He predestined eternal life. 
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The- residue were left in the mass of perdition by the judgment of justice, 
hut, nJthough God foreknew that they mu$t perish* He predestined, not 
them to eternal punishments but, because Ho is just, eternal punishment 
to them, (2) The loss of free will in Adam was recovered for man by Christ 
With the prevention and aid of grace, man has free will to good; but, 
abandoned by grace. Ins will is to evil. Grace frees the will and heals it 
from the corruption of sin, {3} God will?, that all men should he saved 
without exception. It does not follow that all are saved : but some are 
saved by the gift of the Saviour* while those who perish receive their due 
reward, (4) Christ adopted human nature without respect of persons aind 
died for the redemption of every man. If all are not redeemed, it is 
because they arc without faith or are deficient in the faith that works 
through love. The cup of human salvation, in which human weakness is 
mingled w ith divine strength, is for all men to drink; but without drinking 
there in no healing from sin, 

While the decrees of ^uiensy were issued by a local synod in the course 
of a dispute which affected a limited, though by no means small area, they 
represented the general mind of the Church upon the debuted points. Hie 
medieval Church as a whole, wIdle founding its doctrine of predestination 
and grace upon Augustine, interpreted his view of man's free will in a 
more humane sense than a perfectly logical exposition could fi] low it to 
bear, and refused to admit tliat predestination to destruction wits a con- 
sequence of his teaching. Such an admission, even safeguarded by the 
proviso that the righteous judgments of God were inseparable from His 
goodness and were part of a single Divine purpose, opened the way to the 
Manichacban which, after Augustine had escaped from it, had still left 
some trace upon his conception of the antithesis between good and evil. 
The heresies of the Cathari and AI bigen ses* in thc twelftli and thirteenth 
centuries, reviving the Manichna&n tenet of a duality of good and evil 
principle*, induced the theory of two distinct forms of predestination, a 
prQ&kfthmtio duple* or bifaria which depended on a less intricate argument 
than the^wVm: pr&cdiitinatia advocated by Gotischalk* Bu t the orthodox 
mind recognised a sharp distinction between the predestination and the 
foreknow ledge of God, In scholastic Ijirtgunge the elect are praedzxtmath 
the reprobate praescUL In Ixith classes of men free will exists, weakened 
and corrupted by sin; but with the reprobate it is merely a will to eviL 
In the elect it is powerless to act until awakened by grans Hie work of 
gTEice delivers it to the enjoyment of the full freedom in which man U 
able by its exercise to obtain merit in the sight of God, who has called it 
to votipt-mte w ith His face gift 

At tile same time* the abstract discussion of the process of grace was 
overshadowed by the visible organisation of the Church and ttw benefits 
offered by it in the saframerits. Tlie elect and reprobate were known only 
to God, but the means of grace entrusted to the Church were open to ail 
its members. Baptism was not merely the rite of adinkdon ti> the company 
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of professing Christians; it removed original sin by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit-, and was the necessary preliminary to the saving work of grace. 
The" mystery of the dispensation which allowed infants, incapable of actual 
sin, to die unbaptised was a constant topic with writers on predestination- 
Although opinions might vary with regard to the degree of punishment 
allotted to them for the sin inherited from Adam, there was no escape 
from the conclusion that they were part of the mass of perdition to which 
baptism alone could open the gate of salvation* Speculations upon the 
uncoveiiantcd mercies of God could nut alter the fact that the Church 
possessed only cue means of entry to the way of etenml life, without which 
the infant was as helpless as the urn baptised adult whose apparent virtues 
were but ftfriendida villa. 

The official teaching of the Church, therefore, laid all its emphasis upon 
the use of the means of grace. It will be* noted that the ljiteran confession 
of faith in 1215 laid down no explicit doctrine of pmlcstination. It os- 
slimed the existence of the elect anil the reprobate who, at Christ's second 
coming, would receive judgment according to their works. But tlie only 
guarantee of salvation was membership of the visible Church, with its 
Crowning benefit of union with Christ through the sacrament of His body 
and blood- Its initial rite, baptism, was profitable to salvation for all, 
children and adults alike; and for those who fall into sin after baptism 
the Church provided a means of recovery in the sacrament of penance. Of 
that progress in faith and attainment of love which arc the offspring and 
accompaniment of the work ofgnice nothing was said; of the inner spiritual 
life God was the *ole judge. The criterion which the Church applied to 
iuaifs approach to salvation was purserverance in good worth* initialed, 
aided, and continually repaired by the grace communicated through Lhe 
sacraments according to her recognised forms. 

IV 

As ha_s been shewn, the question of Lhe saving work of Christ arose 
necessarily out of the predestinarian controversy; for, on the strictest 
interpretation of the Augustini an doctrine, its benefits applied to the 
elect alone. The part, however, which this question played in the dispute 
went subordinate to the principal subject of discussion; by both sides in 
the controversy the method by which the salvation of man, whether a* a 
whole or in part, was achieved waa taken for granted* The Catholic 
doctrine of the two uatum of Christ, divine and human, coexistent in 
one person, hail Ixeti laid down, once and for all, at Chalcedon in 451: 
through the Eternal Word, incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, suturing in human form, risen and ascended in Ills glorified body, 
the prospect of everlasting life wa- opened to man kind. Early in the 
seventh century, how ever, a new problem in Christologv m^i raised in the 
East, which was not settled Until the beginning of the eighth. Tim 
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acknowledgment of the two nature of Chri*t implied the coexistent* in 
Him of two wills directing two mode* of operation, distinct but in 
perfect jigrecment Sergius, Patriarch of CtH^tantittopIe (610-38), pro¬ 
fessing to rely upon a phrase attributed to bis predecessor Henna* 
(53ft-5£), brought forward the theory that in the two natures there w m 
only one will and one operation, the divine will working through the 
human instrument. The Moriothelete von trover*), originating in this 
f wfiy > might have died out early* had it not been for it* entanglement 
with politics. Acceptance of the theory afforded a basis for recondJiiition 
with the Monophysitc sect** disaffected subject* of the orthodox Empire; 
and* n* the century advanced and the conquest* of I darn absorbed three 
of the Eastern patriarchates* the need of such a basis became all the 
more urgent. But the object of its defenders was tat Iter its procure it* 
tacit recognition by stifling public discus ton than to assert it openly; 
and ill this they failed, owing to the [Missionate championship of the 
opposite cause by orthodox enthusiasts. The Ec thesis of Hcnuiiu* (639), 
who wa* prompted to support the Monothelete party for the reasons of 
state already mentioned* imposed silence on hath sides, but at the same 
time shewed an obvious bias in favour of the heresy. In t}4S the Type of 
Coustftnh II renewed the prohibition of debate with a more impartial 
attitude; but the implicit alternative of two opposite doctrines was even 
more distasteful to the orthodox than the partial pronouncement which 
the Type superseded. 

The historical importance of the Mnnothdeto controversy lies in the 
severance which it produced between the Churches of the West and the 
East* temporary indeed, liut the beginning of wider divergences which 
left tii ultimata separation. The theory* made in Constantinople, was 
admitted at Rome by Pope Honoring 1, but by him rilune of the Popes. 
At the Lateran Council of (i+9, held under ]\1 ji-rtits 1, the EcthcHis and 
the Type were (dike condemned* together with the writings of the 
Monothdetc** as heretical. The somewhat ambiguous term “theandrie 
energy r borrowed by Cyrus of Alexandria from Dionysius the Airopagite 
to express Use operation of the one will in Christ, was explained in the 
opposite sense* and the doctrine of the two wills and two operations was 
formulated as that of the Church. The revolt of these decrees was a 
persecution of the orthodox by the Emperor Constant In 653 the Pope 
was taken prisoner to Constantinople and died in exile; Maxininn of 
Chrysopolis, who had succeeded Sephmiiius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, m 
the most ardent defender of tiie two united wills in the East, died & 
martyr to his cause. The policy of Constant however, w zls reversed in the 
sequel, and the decree* of the Lateron Council were upheld by the coimril 
summoned by CWtantin* Fogountus in fidtf* winds met in the hall of 
tlie imperial palace called Tmllus and was attendeel by the deputies of 
Pope A gat lux time the rival doctrine? wore Lignin threshed nut, with 
the result that the council confessed the presence of two natural will* find 
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two natural operations in Christ* without division or con fus lorn The 
heretics were agitin condemned, nod with their names wan joined that of 
Pope Honoring Mount hell sin was not wholly stamped out in 6^1-, when 
the sixth general council Concluded its sittings nor did the improved 
relations between Rome and Constantinople lead to permanent cordiality* 
Agatha, w ho made his tnituenoe felt in fiS0-6Sl, rejected the disciplinary 
canons passed ten yearn later by the ii Quinisexfc TT council which met again 
in the Trull us. Hut in the condemnation of Monotheism the Etist and 
West were at one* and its uipportcro dwindled. The attempt of the 
Emperor Philippicus to revive the doctrine in 712 was followed by his 
overthrow in the following year* and* although it lingered among the 
Moroni be* until the close of the twelfth century* St lunl no vogue outside 
that limited and remote aecL 

The Muiiothclele dispute! indeed* wzuj wholly forgotten in the fresh 
excitement of the Iconoclastic controversy of the eighth century* which 
renewed tEie breach between Rome and the imperialist Church of Con* 
Hbrntinople. From the doctrinal point of view, the significance of a 
religion* warfare which, under the leadership of Leo the [saudan and 
Constantine Copronymus* was eminently political, is its bearing upon 
the doctrine of the Incarnation* On the details of the degree of venera¬ 
tion due to images there were cross-currents of opinion in the West* which 
reflected to some extent the sharp distinction hi the East between Icono¬ 
clasts and the defenders of image-worship. When the second Council of 
Niraert ill 7H7 put an eiul to the long conflict and formulated* in 
re-establishing the use of images, the difference between the 'trpQtncvvjffrt'e 
due to them and the service of Xarptia due to God alone, the council of 
the Frankish kingdom at Frankfort in 794, acting upon the statement of 
the case pnt forward in the Llbri Cnnolini, rejected its decrees, distinguish¬ 
ing between the employment of images as an aid to devotion anil the 
payment of worship or service to them. Fundamentally* the controversy 
turned upon the propriety of pictorial or graven representations of Divinity; 
the most celebrated incident in its progress is the removal of the image 
of the Saviour* known ns the 9 Avn$&v$Tij'£ t in 730 from its position 
above the Brazen Gate of tlie palace at Constantinople. It was argued 
that such representations, picturing the divine in human form* wen- 
heretical: the council which condemned them in 751 argued tlmt they 
encouraged the principal heresies whicEt in time past had denied the 
Godhead of Christ or cotifounded His divine with His hum fiii nature. 
TIk only visible image of Christ which the council allowed to l>e lawful 
was the dements in Hie Holy EucEmrist; here, by the union of divine 
grace with material objects, the union of Godhead with humanity was 
presented J:o the eyes of the faithful. This view of the Eucharist wm 
rejected at Nicaeiv in 7M7, cun Hie ting as it did with the doctrine that the 
dement* were the very body and blood of Christ, But the theory at the 
foundation of the defence of images wm that the prohibition of the use 
c. uni?, h . vou vi.cm iit 42 
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of innafPL 1 * under the old dispensation waa annulled by the Incarnation, 
and that the appearance of Qod in human shape legalised repraseiitatiDUs 
which brought the memory of their originals iiefore the mind* of won 
shippers and deserved the honour that wus paid to those originals through 
their medium. 

The Monothalete am! Iconoclastic controversies, and especially the 
second, were to some extent affected by the growth of Mohammedan ism* 
with ita Unitarian concept ion of divinity and its pro! libit ion of images 
and pictures in worship. The opposition of the council of Frankfort in 
Tilh to the decrees of Nicaea* and its denial of the payment of riilnratio 
or ,m^i« to images., sprang rather from the dread of the idolatry which 
flourished upon the northern and eastern outskirts of the Frankish kingdom. 
At the same tunc, it was faced by a new heresy with regard to tin? I near- 
nation which had come into being upon the southern limits of wesleni 
Christendom, dose to the frontier of the Arab caliphate and in n district 
in which A nanism had hsng prevailed, Felix, Bishop of I Irgel (c. 783-99), 
was the author, or at miv rate the transmitter, of the theory that the 
humanity of Christ was not derived directly from the Divine essence, but 
was merely adopted by the Father* He found an energetic supporter in 
Elipandns, the metropolitan of Toledo* and their propagation of the 
doctrine whs warmly contested by the orthodox prelates of the Spanish 
Church in their efforts to keep alive the embers of a faith almost extin¬ 
guished by the victory of Is lain. Felix did not deny the divinity uf 
Christ, bukn^grsisod a double form of aoitship: as diving Ho was Lhe 
true Soil of G od, as h m 11 an, the ud opt i ve soil The op in ion was on r k lei lined 
hi a council of twenty-six bishop*, held at Nat bonne in 791, at which 
Felix himself was present. In the following year, it received a sct'nml 
eondf in nation at Hatishou, and Felix was sent to Eiomc t where he con¬ 
fessed and recanted his heresy before Hadrian II. Unt T like Bcn-ugar at 
a later date, ho was no sooner hack in familiar surroundings I ban he 
renewed his teaching* The orthodox answer to a doctrine which specially 
threatened Frankish Christianity came from Alenin, who by conesj>un- 
deiurc and a formal treatise combated the confusion of ideas into which 
the AdoptioidsU hod fallen. The gist of his argument w as that thesonship 
of Christ depends, not upon a question of nature* but of jKrrson; the two 
natures are* united without division in the single person of the Sun. The 
idea of the son of man* made by adoption and grave the Son of God, was 
therefore inadmissible. ^lean while the rondernmtion of Felix and F.li- 
pandus was placed in the forefront uf the canons passed by the council of 
Frankfort, and in 799 Felix was deprived of Ids see. At Aix4a-Chapell« 
he was confronted by Alenin, whose arguments led him to retract his 
opinion* once more; but he was sent into retirement under theHJpervisiyill 
of the Archbishop of Lyons* and hi* final pemeverance in orthodoxy i-. at 
least doubtful* All hough the Adoption!#! heresy was weakly defended, and 
ds fate was sealed by the condemnation of Felix, it was still maintained hy 
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the aged Elipaudus, whose talent for vituperation was mure remarkable 
than hi* theological ability, until shortly before his death in 808* 

Adopt! on kui way also opposed in writing by Paulinos, Patriarch of 
Aquiloia* and condemned at a conned over which be presided at Cmdale 
in 79(i. But the strength of the heresy, such as it wo*?, lay in the region 
uf its origin, the Aquitmiian march which, ns the Middle Ages advanced, 
became notorious ns a breeding-ground of heterodoxy* Like the Motto- 
pli virile and Monothclete controversiea, however, the Adopt ionlst dispute 
was cumvmt rated upon a single tuqjcct of the lumnmtion, the nature and 
person of the Incarnate Being, Tho effect of the Incarnation upon the 
relation* between mart and God did not enter into it, save in so faro* the 
assumption of humanity by Christ implied a consequent change In those 
relations they concerned the whole human mure* It luis been already 
shewn tliftt in the discussions which were waged round the subject of 
predeatination the effect of the Incarnation was presupposed in, assuring 
the salvation of man? the question at mm wan whether this effect was 
particular or general. The work of grace, begun in baptism, brought 
man within reach of the Itfncllta obtained for hi in by the life and death 
of Christ; whether in this state lie was capable of acquiring merit fur 
himself by gtHiil work*, or whether his justiheatiim depended Entirely upon 
Ills faith in the merits of Christ’s passion* was a consequent alternative 
to which there was no very certain answer, although the view tlmt falvation 
was ofieu tu the whole of mankind swayed the balance in favour of the 
first of these opt el ions. But, apart from the general agreement that 
Christ, by taking upon Himself our nature uncojitami lift ted by sin, broke 
the dominion of sin over like world, no theory hod a* yet explained the 
Incarnation us a tier*-wiry naans for the re-establishment of the relation¬ 
ship between God and man which had been forfeited bv theriuuf Adam, 
and it was not until the end of the eleventh century and the early days 
of scholastic theology that a proof of this hypothesis was furnished, 
flic weight of St Augustine's teaching had fallen upon the sinfulness 
of mankind and the inability of man to rise to the state of grace by any 
merits of his own, Christ bv the merits of His life and passion restored 
nnkm between God and man; the death of the perfect Man was a sacri¬ 
fice for human sill. Thus the Incarnate San Is the mediator who makes 
Himself resjioiirible for the sin of man and reconciles him tu the God 
whom he has offended by removing him from the dominion of sin* Uut» 
side by side with the view tliat tiie voluntary sacrifice of Christ delivered 
man from his natural sitifulness, the theory, derived through Origen, 
gained ground that mamas a cunsequenec of the Falk had lieen subjected 
to the power of the devil, mid that the sacrifice of Christ was demanded 
to fret him from thi-i thraldom to a j>ensonal master. It was im act uf 
redemption* a payment made by God to the devil for the ransom of a 
slaw, Such a payment could be mode only in the perron of one who was 
sinless and therefore free from the devil's power* On the other hand, it 
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incoiu^ivabk 1 that the devil would, accept n ^inlcsci ransom; this 
would be payment without an equivalent. St was accessory therefore Hud 
he should cuter into the bargain without certainty of the true vutuit of 
the offering from which he expected to obtain emmpen^tion, and m the 
hope that Christ was a man liable tu succumb to teuaptotkm to sin* The 
Incarnation was thus designed to deceive him and keep him in suspense, 
and of this successful deception the death of fChrist was the climax. I hs^ 
once achieved, the work of redemption was completed; when once the 
devil witnessed the triumph of Christ over death, he knew himself de¬ 
frauded where be hud expected to get the full advantage of the transaction* 

Grotesquely inoonulstalt with the righteousness nf God as this theory 
seems* it won acceptance; it was at least reasonable to suppose that the 
arch-deceiver could be conquered only by the sine of weapon* similar to 
his own. Augustine, never wholly freed from the notion of the dualism 
of good and evil which hk early Mnnidmvjuikin had left, behind, ix. 1 pre¬ 
sented the devil as caught in a mouse-trap; Gregory, who enriched the 
idea with much detailed and imaginatsve treat >uent f likened the Iiicama- 
tiou to a hook baited for Behemoth, who, seeking to devour the bunmnity 
of Christ, was pierced by the sharp point of Hi.s divinity, If all writers 
did not indulge in such images, yet the general view of the sacrifice of 
Christ was that it was a ransom paid by God to the arch-enemy* 

From another point of view, however, the righteousness of God was 
regarded Independently of His will to win back sinful man to Himself* 
By falling into sin, when* in his par&dkal condition, he still [wasesaed 
the puwer tn refrain from sin, man find offended God and provoked His 
wrath; and, though God in His love was willing to restore him to favour, 
yet His justice required satisfaction, a payment of an adequate penalty. 
This idea, founded upon a legal conception of justice, alternates in 
Gregory s writings with the ransom-theory; fostered by Hie penitential 
system of the Church, it eventually superseded it. The sin of man was 
so great that man himself could pay no satisfaction which could meet the 
case. Therefore, in perfect union with the will of the Father, the Son 
became man and gave Himself as the sitik&s offering. But the develop- 
ment of this theory left room for the question whether it was by this 
moans alone that sotirihctioii could have been found, although no other 
act could have proved more signally the union of mercy with justice in 
the Divine miiitL 

Until Anselm, in the treatise Car Deux Homo?, produced the argument 
which profoundly affected the theology uf the Incarnation fur centuries 
after his tky, it was generally held that God, in His omnipotence, might 
have chosen some other means for the redemption of the world* Anselm 
set out to prove, in the form of a dialogue between himself a*d a pupil, 
the necessitv of the assumption of human nature by God Himself for this 
purpose. In them selves, the analogy lie tween the entry of death into the 
world through man's dLsobedk-nce aiul the restoration of life by the 
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obedience of a man, Ix^twe&ii the sin of Eve and the birth of the Saviour 
from itaxy, between the tree of the garden and the tree of the ciras were 
merely picturesque unless this necessity could be demonstrated. The idea* 
however, that God could have restored man to the dignity for which He 
intended him by means of an angel or some man created without am, 
might lie rejected; for in that case man, the servant of God and equal to 
the angels, would have become the servant of a redeemer who was not 
diviner Anselm further decides against the popular theory that the 
Incarnation was the means of ransoming man from the power of the devil; 
the devil hail no claims over man which demanded a legal ransom. The 
writing against man which was blotted out by the death of Christ was 
not a deed to which the devil was a party ; it was the confirmation of the 
righteous judgment of God, by which man, having sinned of his own will, 
was condemned to sin and to its punish men L 

The foundation of Amclnfs argument is his definition of sin os the 
failure to render to God the honour which is due to Him, the withholding 
of a just debt For this satisfaction is necessary, and this implies not 
merely the payment of the thing withheld, but further compensation for 
the wrong done- If Got) were to leave sits unpunished, this would Ik* 
contrary to His justice ami would introduce disorder into Hi*, kingdom. 
In God's order of things there is nothing so intolerable as the subtraction 
of due honour from the Creator by the creature. That honour must be 
paid, or punishment must follow; otherwise we must conclude that Gcal 
is unjust to Himself or unable to exact either alternative. Anselm 1 * view 
of punishment for sin was that it is a payment forced upon an un¬ 
willing debtor; he who withholds from God what is Hta Has to forfeit 
something of his own. By removing from the sinner that happiness which 
depends upon obedience to the Creator, God repairs HLs offended honour 
and assert* His lordship; not that Ilis honour is affected in itself by the 
disobedience of angels or men, but such disobedience is All attempt to 
disturb the order of the universe, and cannot lie overlooked by the will 
from whose domination it endeavours to escape. Front these premises 
Anselm, proceeded to discuss the creation and fall of man. In creating 
man without sin* ihc intention of God was to fill the gap left by the fall 
of the rebellious angels and to perfect their number. Hut the sin of man 
made it impossible for him* if it were left unpunished, to take his place 
among the good angels who had never sinned. To recover the blessedness 
which he lost by sin, be must make satisfaction, and satisfaction must be 
projKirtionatc to the offence for which it is paid. No atonement for sin 
which man can make by HU own efforts is a sufficient equivalent, for it is 
purely the payment of the duty which he owes to God, not the restora¬ 
tion ofaflebtf&nd there is nothing in it which can outweigh the enormity 
of a single sin. If man, in the state in which it wg* in his power to avail! 
*h] T succumbed of his own will to the temptation of the devil, and so 
frustrated God's purpose of perfecting human nature, how can he now. 
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Iwim m sin and wtAknc&s conquer the devil and render to God I lift duer 
Hi> Ls no estu&o for hi mi, for it is this result of deliberate dis- 

obedience; hi* inability to pay the debt is ns much a fault ay his failure 
to pay it. To assume, then,, that God h ready to forgive man the debt 
h hirh man slioiild voluntarily redder Hutu dimply because nmn cannot 
piv it, is to reduce {itnl- mercy to an absurdity, tin 1 forgiveness of n Iwal 
debt which He cannot rawiT. Punishment would Ije forgone, Anil man 
would achieve through sin that blessedness which Ms sin has made it 
iniposrible for him to attain without satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, if there were not some means by which the debt could be 
I mi d, the me re y of God would 1 w u l terlv overran ue by H is j us ti ee. Hi LI rerto, 
the argument \\m lx*eu confined to the relations between an all-powerful 
and offended God and powerless and sinning man; ignorance of Christ 
atid His work lias been expressly supposed. But it ha* been proved that 
man cannot pay the debt and restore htiii^ lf to hi.s lost blc^-diie**. 
It follows of necessity tlrnt the prospect of salvation assured him by the 
Christian faith, with its emphasis upon the mercy of God, depends upon 
Christ. Thuis by the development of the theory of satisfaction through 
n negative fonn of reasonjng, Anselm arrived at the positive argument 
for the necessity of the Incarnation, which i- worked out in the -awnd 
book of the treatise* 

God created man with a rational nature which could choose between 
good And t-vil, and inode Mint nature righteous, so that it could attain 
biased 11 ess in the enjoyment of the highest good, which is God Hhn$dfi 
If man had not sinned, lie would not die: as it bis. perfect restoration 
to blessedmsst mmt be accompanied by the resurrection of the dead in, 
their incorruptible human liodies for God will perfect llic noble work 
which lie has fu-gun and cannot have made cm vain, But, as has been 
shewn* full satisfaction fur sin is indispensable lo this consnuiTuatiou, imd 
this man cannot pay. In one sens* of the word, there b no necessity fur 
God to perfect His creation, for He is Eamnd by no compulsion, and the 
good winch He does h entirely of His grace. On the other hand, the 
unclmugcableTKS* of 11 nature maki" it neoesaary lliat His goodness 
.should bring tu nil end what it lias begun. This, however, cannot lie 
achieved without the payment of it salbhurtioii for rin greater than every¬ 
thing which not God; and it follows that the person who makes this 
payment must ptsscss this superior greatness Now, there h nothing 
greater limn everything which i* not God but God Himself. Therefore 
the payment wml lx- made by God; but, since the satisfaction is due 
from man, it must be given by a God-mam in whom the two natures* 
divine and human, are nut concerted from one into the other or confused, 
huL are both perfect and coexistent in one person* It is furtbex^ieecssary 
that* as- the human race sinned in Adam,, so its le^torntiom should be 
effected by one who should take humanity from the seed of Adam; and, 
as *iu entered the world through the act of n woman who was previously 
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sinless and made of man without woman* so that hnmnnit v which 
redeems sin should come into the world as the offspring of a pure virgin. 

Thus God became man in the person of the Incarnate Wopd, for the 
unity of the human person could not combine the three persons of the. 
Godhead, and the son of the virgin could be none of the three but the 
eternal Son csf God* to whom further the act of intercession for man with 
His Father in proper. Being Himself God and without sin* He could not 
undergo a mortal death as a debt incurred by the sin of Adnui T who* in 
h is perfect state, would not have died, Hk death wm n voluntary offering 
to Gods honour, which He had it in His power to give m withhold, iu id 
which God could lint exact from Him. Man had alienated hi nisei I trnm 
God to the uttermost by his sin; the satisfaction made by the Redeemer 
took the form of the uttermost payment* the laying down of His life. 
This voluntary death, undergone by the Almighty whom no necessity 
could bind, and by the sinless One who owed no debt to Goth prevailed 
over the sins of the whole world. 

Cur Dmu Homo? is the moat important of a series of treatises in w hich 
Anselm discussed the quest ion of sin and redemption in its various aspects 
and it remains one of the great theological classic* of the Middle Ages* 
The theory of the satisfaction due to Gmi for sin eventually superseded 
the crude notion of the ransom paid by God to the devil. All that was 
due to the devil from God was punishment; all that man owed him was 
conquest in return for the victory which ho had gained at the Pall. But 
that conquest was actually the payment of a debt demanded by God* It 
would Ik inappropriate in an historical survey to enter into the merits 
mid defeebi of a theory which has been subjected to searching criticism by 
modem theologians Two points however, may be remarked. In the II r4 
place, the whole line of argument wm determined by the lagad character 
of Anselm's mind. The working of the free grace of God in the delivcmnte 
of man from sin was entirely subordinated to the idea of the penalty due 
to an offended God and the met hex 1 of satirfaction by which punishment 
could be averted, W hether Anselm merely transferred the ecclesiastical 
conception of the reconciliation of the sinner to the Church by penance 
to the fundamental question of the redemption of humanity from the 
sin of Adam* or whether he combined with that conception the secular 
principle of the wergild, k not a matter of great importance. But the 
inevitable tendency of the op[HHiition, oa in a court of law-, between the 
offended judge and the impotent dinner, and the voluntary interposition 
of the mediator, whs to establish a distinction betw’cen the justice and 
the mercy of God; and* though Anselm himself strove to recoilile these, 
yet the impression of justice m the peculiar property of the Father, and 
mercy as that of the Son* wav hound to have its influence upon popular 
thought, especially as the work of the third Person of the Trinity in the 
Incarnation was hardlv considered. Secondly* the stress of the argument 
was laid entirely upon the act of satisfaction,, with the result that the idea 
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of ibc Incarnation became xu Inordinate to that of the atonement for sin 
by the death of Christ which was ib ill Li mate object. It is true that 
Anselm dealt incidentally with the exam pie which the whole life of Christ 
affords to man, hut merely in demonstration of the sinlessnc^ which gave 
unique value to If is death ns the expiation of the sin of the world. 

The importance of Anselm's work did not appeal noticeably to his con- 
temporaries; it was not until a later generation that its influence was 
manifest* The old idea of the ransom nf man From the power of the devil 
still held the field. Among the doctrines of AlieUrd condemned at Sens 
in 1141 was the proposition, no less strenuously expressed by Anselm, 
that the devil had never any legal claim upon man, but was merely, by 
the permission of Divine justice, his gaoler, and that therefore the object 
of the incarnation was not the deliverance of man from his yoke. At the 
same time, while Abelard was under the influence of more than one theory 
of the Incarnationj foe saw in it conspicuously a manifestation of the love 
of God, exhibited in the life and teaching of Christ and consummated by 
Hifi death, Tile plan and purpose of the incarnation were that God should 
enlighten the world by His wisdom and kindle it to His love. Its effects 
are subjective: man is j ustified and redeemed by the love which the passion 
of Christ Implants in his heart, not only freeing him from the slavery of 
sin, hut admitting him to the liberty of the soos of God, costing out fear 
und filling him with the sense of the boundless grace which could make such 
a sacrifice* This view was echoed by Abelard's disciple Peter ] junhard, who, 
at the opening of his discussion of the work of redemption, represented 
the death of Christ m a pledge of the love of God by which man is excited 
and kindled to love Him and is thus justified. Nevertheless in the sequel 
Peter demonstrated what he liad actually taken as his hypothesis, that 
the retd effect of the passion is redemption from the devil ami the bonds 
of sin in which he had enchained mankind, and, swayed consistently by 
the authority of Angus tine, accepted the theory of the deception nf the 
devil bv God t quoting the famous ** mouse-trap" pottage* Of the theory 
of satisfaction lie hod no tiling to say; his only Approach to it was the 
statement that without the cooperation of the penalty paid by Christ 
the penalty in which the Church binds her penitents would be insufficient. 

This being the attitude of the theological text-book which established 
its authority in the schools* it h not surprising Unit the pen neat [on of 
the Ansehmc theory was gradual* and that older doctrines still held their 
own beside it A centurv after Peter Lombard* Aquinos presented several 
parallel views of the purpose of the Incarnation., in which the traditional 
doctrine of ransom from the devil wax included* though without its more 
grotesque element of the act of deception am! the justice of the deviTu 
dominion. There was thus no definite dogmatic position upon ftiss point. 
The Lateran Council, which funny the limit of our period, produced no 
formula to bind speculation with regard to it. Its statement of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation merely amplified the clauses of the creeds. The Incur- 
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nation was represented ns the fulfilment of God's eternal plan, by which* 
for the solvation of the world from the sin into which it bud fallen* the 
9cm of God, in]mortal and incapable of suffering as regarth Hi* Ehvinity, 
assumed human nature and Buffered as a mortal man* to rise again in His 
glorified body, and return from heaven os the judge of mankind at the 

last day. # ^ 

Thus the Incarnation is a cardinal fact of Christian belief* the expla¬ 
nation of which was the ultimate caw*e of the various ctmtroTOfdw 
which medieval doctrine assumed a fixed shape- To this all discussion came 
back in the end, whether it concerned the foreknowledge of God, the 
origin of evil, or the question most intimately associated w ith the assump¬ 
tion of manhood by God, the nature of the lenity. Upon this last subject 
the Lateran Council declared the existence of the three Persons, with unity 
of being,substance,and nature. With regard to the third Person, it affirmed 
the double procession of tlie Holv Spirit from the Father and the Son, 
Of this Little need be said* for the history of the doctrine is of political 
rather than theological significance* The earliest definite statement of the 
double procession came from regions of Allan controversy, and was inode 
by tlie bishops of the Spanish VirigoLbk kingdom at the council of Toledo 
in 589. But tlieir incorporation of the FUiaque clause in the text of the 
Nicene creed represented an orthodox opinion which was a natural am- 
sequeikce nf the doctrine of unity of substance* and was intended primarily 
to avoid all ambiguity of thought which its omission might prodace, 
Subsequently, the hesitation w ith which the clause was regarded by the 
orthodox was dm?* not to any doubt upon the point, but to the question 
whether it was advi sable or necessary to make an addition to the words 
of the creed. Its gradual acceptance by the councils of the Western t 'hiireh 
might have passed unnoticed, had it not been for the attack made upon 
it by Photius in his encyclical letter to the Eastern patriarchs in 807, in 
which its admission wa* placed in the forefront of the heresies attributed 
to the Latin** From that time, not only its position in the creed, but its 
doctrinal propriety, came into dispute, and w r ith its introduction into 
controversy began the irreconcilable division lx - tween the West and East 
which culminated in 1054 The W«t was forced to make dogmatic ac¬ 
tion of the necessity to orthoduxy of a phrase which the Fast rejected a* 
heretical. 

As a rider to its confession of faith, however* the Lntemn Council of 
ISIS produced a lengthy statement of the doctrine of the Trinityi arising 
from opinions contained in the works of .loachinn the celebrated Abbot 
of Flora id Calabria, who had died thirteen years before* The influence 
of this remarkable mystic upon the thought of his day was exercised 
main tv through his prophetic writing*, in which he announced the ap¬ 
proaching end of the present dispeiLsatioii and the appearance in the 
world of that final state to which be gave the name of 44 the everlasting 
gospel* It was not, however, upon this ground Unit bis views were eon- 
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damned; and, indeed, tie And the small congregation of muna.Nti.Tjes which 
he founded wen? expressly exempted I ruin censure in the second canon of 
the Iafemu Council, as nu fault cun Id be fn Lind with hi# personal profession 
of faith* the obedience with which he had mi I strutted hi* works to the 
sanction of the holy see, ami the regularity of the religious life led by him 
and his followers, Nevertheless Lis i m patience of the rigid Hjstem of 
definition applied by scholia tic theology to the mysteries flitch occupied 
bia fervent brain had led tn an attack upon the doctrine of the Trinity 
enunciated by Pete r Lombard in the Srttirnrte. The distinction between 
the unity of the Godhead and Hie separate properties of the three Persons 
Appeared to Joachim tu convert the Trinity into n quatemity* composed 
of thu three Person s T Target ting, begotten, ami proceeding and the common 
substance of which none nf these qualities could be predicated. Thu 
refutation by the council of tills strange attempt in fasten the stigma of 
heresy upon a book nf unimpeachable orthodqw* whirl; had devoted a 
lung series of chapter^ to the pruuf of the conaubstantiaditv of the three 
Persons^ was singularly elaborate* With its citation of passage* from 
Scripture and its appeal tu the analogy of thu union nf many earthly 
mom bers in a si nglo Church. The fame a 1 .1 oaiihim t h nw^ver, gave a passing 
import mice to his* scruples with regard to the 1130 of terms in the theo¬ 
logical manual which had become the text-book of the schools, and the 
prevalence of heresies whidi set at naught* not only received doctrine*, 
but the efficacy of the whole ecclesiastical system, demanded the vindica¬ 
tion of ib formulas from all suspicion of unsound teaching* 

V 

The liiial paragraphs' of the Ijitemn eonfe^iion, following ib definition 
of the Triune God bond and ib statement of tile plan of salvation and ib 
fulfilment in Christ, are devoted to I he visible Church mid the means of 
grace w hich it affords to the faithful. There is no enumeration nf soctii- 
merits* mid of two* Confirmation and l fiction* nn men lion is made. Holy 
Order is touched upon only in m far as it is a necessary condition to the 
celebrant nf the EuvharisL, rtml Marriage only in a brief clause intended 
to protect ib sanctity against the assertions of sectaries who assailed ib 
The chief emphasis of this part of the canon in laid upon the Holy 
Eucharist as the central function of the life of the Church* rind the para¬ 
graph in which this is treated is followed by the declaration of the Church's 
belief with regard to the two other sacraments essential to the spiritual 
life of even Christian— Iteptbin, in which the stain of original sin is 
washed away and lie is bn night into membership with the Church, and 
Penance, by which post-baptismal sin is cleansed and the privilege which 
it forfeits are restored* 

t he ecclesiastical doctrine of tlie sacraments assumed a fixed form with 
the development of scholastic theology. Until that period the use of the 
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term surra mi 1 lit. though tending to I*-' confined to certain special rite*, 
wmt no niowhat loose. August i ne’s deli n i tion of the word, J larrae rei *tgti »m, 
rot ltd 1* and whs constantly applied to any religion* symbol, whether art 
or concrete object. All doctrine, in the wortls of the same authority, is 
concerned cither with things or with signs- anil, where the mystical 
temperament was strong, analogies between visible tokens and unseen 
realities could he discovered indefinitely. Hut, while there was no strict 
limitation of it* employment, the word acquired a special significance in 
connexion with those mysteries which were the outward signs of the 
believer's fellowship with the Church and his union with it' lleiul. 
Enumerations of these, where they were attempted, differed; but from an 
early date Baptism and the Eucharist stood out prominently as the two 
sacraments t>r the gospel msissiry to salvation- To Gregory the Great 
they had this preeminence over the multitude of lesser ritual nlisen aiu-vs 
which could be Jcscriled as Kacrament*. A special importance was also 
attached to the consecration of the holy chrism, from which was derived 
the ultimate conception of Confirmation and the Unction of the sick as 
distinct sacraments. As long, however, as the purely general use of tlje 
term prevailed, individual writers were at perfect liberty to ascrilic it to 
os many nr as few rites as they pleased, or to represent the various forms 
of one rite, such as the profession and consecration of different classes of 
religious persons, as separate sacraments. 

The technical limitation of the sacraments of the Church to seven in 
number dots not appear Ijcfore the twelfth century, and the first cate¬ 
gorical statements of Hit- number are found in the ScnUncf* of the future 
Alexander III and in the more famous work of I’eter Lombard. In the 
formulation of the scholastic doctrine of the sacraments, however, l'eter 
Lombard was anticipated by Hugh of St Victor, who died in 11*1, in his 
liber de Sacramntih. 'Hie number of seven, which Hugh implied rather 
thim stated, was no doubt, as in so many other cases, influenced by 
mystical reasons and chiefly by its association with the gift* of the Holy 
Ghost; at the same time, the establishment of the mini tier itself depended 
upon the recognition of the principle that, while every sacrament is a 
sign of nn invisible thing, not every *uch sign is a sacrament. Sacraments 
are visible forms of invisible grace; as such, they wear the likeness of the 
realities of which they are tokens, us the water in Baptism signifies the 
mystical washing of the soul by the Holy Spirit, and the bread and wine 
in the Eucharist signify the spiritual food which is there partaken. 
Further, they actually contain by consecration and convey those realities, 
or at aiiv rate possess and im|«irt their effect, to the recipient; they are 
the means bv winch grace communicates itself directly to tile soul, us 
remedies'against original and actual sin. As means of grace, their 
institution was deferred until the earning of Christ, which was the liegin- 
ning of the work of grace. Marriage, indeed, existed before that time ns 
a sacrament and as n duty; but it wils not until Lhe gospel dispensation 
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tlij-ki it acquired the essential character of a remedy for sin. The old law 
had its Muniments circumcision preceded Baptism* lint these were merely 
proudof salvation, while those of the new law actually give it* 

Peter Lombard points to three reasons for the institution of the sacra- 
merits. They were in tended tii encourage our humility jiml obedience to 
God, by Hie reverence with which man is commanded to regard lhe 
inanimate instruments used as outward signs of God's grim 1 , They are 
for our instruction, E>ecimse through them man, blinded by sin, Iranis 
to recogni.se the divine things which he cannot see unaided. They ure also 
given for our oxemsc’, so that by their diligent use the soul may be built 
up and temptation avoided. In Hugh of St Victor we hud the triple dis¬ 
tinction between their likens to the thing signified,, their significance, and 
their efficacy,. The 13rat is natural, the work of the Creator, the second La 
the result of their institution, which was referred to Christ, and the third 
nriscs from their consecration by the priest Further, there are two neces¬ 
sary constituent parts of a sacrament* These are defined bv Peter Lombard 
ils vrrfm and rew, the words by which consecration is effected or the grace 
of the sacrament is bestowed, and the materia] which is used. In this con¬ 
nexion, wc must distinguish between the use of ns and its application to 
tlic inward reality which the sacrament betoken* and veils. The Litter is, 
properly speaking, the ns meramrnti t and, ns the doctrine became more 
fully systematised, ivrba and ns were supplanted by the terms ,Jbrma and 
w ?aierhit Ehc form and matter of the sncnunenLs. 

These are the prinrijwd points of n doctrine whose full implications*, 
together with the multitude of questions which they iuigge&ked* were, at 
the time of the Lntenrn Council, still awaiting discussion by the theo¬ 
logians of the thirteenth century, The doctrine was formulated in Paris, 
the heart of theological teaching in Eurojje; its contents were >tilt 
speculative and open to argument in an age distinguished by extreme 
subtlety of dialectic. Although the seven sacraments were generally ac¬ 
cepted, no authoritative pronouncement of their number was made until 
1431k While, with regard to certain -ueramvilts, imd especially Baptism 
and the Eucharist, it was easy to define the form anil mutter, either the 
form or the matter, or both, of others, were more open to discussion. But, 
while there was room for fluidity of opinion on detail* and for the debate 
nf numerous problems dependent on or emerging from the main subject, 
the ground-work of l he doctrine of the sacraments wils settled in the 
twelfth century. The task of formulating their theological basis marked 
no fresh >tnrtmg-p©int in the history of ecclesiastical practice or popular 
belief: it was a necessary outcome of the gradual process by which* jis 
C hristianity and, with it, social order advanced, the dispensation of the 
benefits of the Incarnation of Christ was regarded as vested in tht^rdained 
ministry of the Church. The recognition of the special distinction which 
separated Baptism and the Eucharist from all minor act* that could be 
considered as having a sacramental character w as an obvious consequence 
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of their importance in tiie Life of every Christiaan who in the first 
moored tu the favour of God and by the second was maintained in His 
grace, The same universal application belonged to the two sacraments of 
chrism* the one with its renewal of grace to the child who took upon him¬ 
self the responsibility of the vows made for him in Baptism, the oilier 
with its means of defence against the temptations that assailed the death¬ 
bed of the Christian. The admission of Marriage tu the number of the 
sacraments gave specially needed sanctity to a bond upon whose tiiain- 
tciuincc the orderly character of Christian society depended* "1 he requisite 
of repentance from sin as a condition of the worthy reception of the 
Eucharist gave significance to Penance as the means by which pinion 
from actual sin was secured- Finally, tlic geiicnd invalidity of the surra- 
incuts* unless dispensed by a ministry consecrated for their exercise, 
emphasised the peculiar gifts bestowal upon a special class by the rites 
of ordination, and set apart Holy Order from those eicts of consecration 
to certain offices and eonclitions of life to w hich some writers, chiefly those 
who saw in the spread of monastieisiu the most fertile method of tilling 
up the number of the elect, were inclined to ascribe sacramental virtue- 

VI 

The most original feature of the statement of faith issued by the Fourth 
Ijitcrtm Council was its definition of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist* 
With the idea of the Catholic Church, the hody of the fnithfuh membership 
of w hich is essential to salvation, was closely united the idea of the eternal 
priesthood of its Founder and Head*whose sacrifice of Himself upon the 
Cross was ccinuma no rated and its redeeming merits imparted in the cou¬ 
th] null y repeated celebration of that sacred feast which 1 le instituted on 
the eve of His passion* Here,as in so many other cased* the versatile mind 
of Augustine had anticipated the chief problems which Ijcset this subject 
and influenced both of those opposite currents of opinion in whose con¬ 
flicting course the sacra men t of pence and unity became a source of division 
mul warfare. At the root of his thought was the conception of the rite of 
the Eucharist, the partaking of the elements of bread nod wine by the 
Christian congregation, as the mystery of unity* in which the bread, com* 
posed of many grains and the wine, pressed from dust ere of many grapes 
were the visible symbols of the unity of ibe members of the Christian body, 
who* by the act of partaking, were incorporated in mystical union with 
their Head- They became the Lord's bread; His life wots diffused through 
the whole body, which was one in Him. This was the most striking and 
definite aspect of Augustine's teaching with, regard to the Eucharist. On 
the other hand, his conception of the elements of bread and wine as the 
ImhIv and blood of Christ was less consistent and uniform, If in certain 
passages he assumed their objective identity w ith the body and blood* and 
wjus at one with the clearly expressed statements of St Ambrose that the 
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consecration of the elements by t he redial of the words of institution is 
the net ol Christ Hiui^ll, by which they xtre changed into His IkmIv and 
hiooclp he fdso sised language which implied that faith in the recipient was 
an antecedent condition to t licit feeding upon CJiristin the sacrament which, 
connected with our Lord a word* in the sixth chapter of St John :- Gospel, is 
the safeguard ol eternal life to the believer. The sacrament is the outw ard 
sign; the element* upon the altar signify the in w ard virtue of the sacrament, 
the body and bli**! which are offered to the faithful partaker. All, worthy 
anil unworthy* partake uf the sacra incut, and the unworthy run the certain 
risk which attends the iniw of lioh things; but the virtue of the sacra,- 
inent is confined to the worthy. Tliey alone, fortified by faith* receive the 
rc * sacrataenti^ the rest are partakers merely of tlie specie#, for the m? 
suETitmt'/iti is life to alt who receive it, and canhut involve the privation of 
spiritual life which is the consequeutce of Unworthy reception. phfuse 
crcdi'trt ttttfn(luc<isti f \i\ which Augustine summed up the essentia] conditions 
in which the virtue of the sacra meM is efl'ectivc, |mints to Liis conclusion 
LhaU whatever dimige might take place in Uie spwk* after consecration* 
tliu ultimate test: of the presence of t 'hrhl in the Eucharist was in the heart 
of the believer, further* although the doctrine of an objective change in 
the elements may lx inferred from Augustine, he now here defined the exact 
method of such a change; and. Liken into account with bis fervent accept¬ 
ance of the principle “the Spirit qnickeiieth, the Ifedi profiteth nothing,” 
his literal use of the words body and blood was qualified by the suggestion 
of a figurative and mystical interpretation. 

While* on the one Iiaiid p the nature of Hie presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist is the question which stands first in the history of the develop¬ 
ment of Eucharistic dogma* the sacrificial raped of the eacmmental rite 
was duct finally ol equal importance. Here again the Fathers of the fourth 
ainl fifth centuries, while Undiing iliat the Eucharist was a sacrifice* sup- 
plietl no precise definition of the general statement* It was an offering to 
Crtid* in which 1 bust, through His own words, was the true priest and 
cunsecrator. If St Ambrose and the nearly contemporary author of the 
Liter dt. Swrmmti** in asserting the opt ration of the Heavenly Morel in 
thu consecration ol the elements,did not speak of the ratffi'ttia ftterurtfenti 
as a sacrifice, this is nevertheless the logical inference from their language; 
to them the visible officiant was the priest (xarerdo*) who offer* the sacrifice 
of the new Law for the people* Augustine, speaking of the pre-Chrutinii 
sacrifices* defined the sacrifice which was offered m the visible sacrament, 
the sacred token, of the sacrifice which was invisible. It was offered for 
sin; its invisible significance was the sacrifice of a broken and contrite 
heart lletranrferrcd this offering of the heart and will to the sacrifice of 
the (. 1 1 ri>it pan dispensation. Every w ork which Juts For i b& end fit abid i ng 
relationship of man to God in holy fellowship is true sacrifice- By such 
works, which are works of mercy exercised with the object of delivering 
onralve* nr our neighbours from misery* the whole fellowship of the re- 
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deemed k offered a* an universal sacrifice to God h y the great High Priest, 
in uni[>ii with His offering of Himself in His passion. This is the fact which 
k celebrated by the faithful in the sacrament of the el tar; in the oblation 
offered there, the Church itself is offered to God. The true -Mediator, who* 
as God t receives the sacrifice, offered Himself in the form of a servant. 
Thus He is Himself at once priest and oblation. According to His will, 
the sacrament or sacred sign of His offering is the chilly sacrifice of the 
Church, which, being the body of which He is the Head, thus learns to 
offer herself through Him. 

The ruling thought of these statements is that the Eucharist is a cor¬ 
porate act in which the CJlurch, relying upon the merits of the one sacrifice, 
presents herself us a living sacrifice to God* [ t follows that the remembnmre 
of the death and passion which were the const] m > mat ion of that one sacrifice 
must Ik? prominently before the minds of the faithful in this connexion. 
It follows also that the perpetual priori tat ion of the sacrifice on earth is 
closely allied with the perpetual mediation of the risen Lord in heaven. 
The net of communion, by which the Christian* receiving the hdlowed 
elements, berom® a partaker of the body and blood of Christ and m unites 
himself with God t is the consummation of hk part in the sacrifice. The idea 
of Sacrifice is thus iti&cpambk from the visible oblations which are the food 
of the faithful and, offered upon the altar, become by cuiLsecration the 
body and blood of Him who is both priest and sacrifice. If these aspects 
of the suTuiuciit emerge from the writings of Augustine and his coo- 
tempomries without being consistently formulated, more tlwu one of them 
are summed up in the earliest form in w hich part of the canon uf tile Roman 
mass lues come dow n to ms the quotations which occur in the Dt: fiarm- 
mctitivi* a work probably com pitted in northern Italy about 400. 

Tlnerefim-j mindful of IIi* miwl glurioiLt pas*iun and of ills resurrection frem the 
defid ami IHh ■isreciNEruL mto hwvmi, wo offer tinto Thee tliis sputles* this 

hr»ly hrtutd And cup of etenraj lifbt and wo pray and tawperh Thee to rMttvc this 
ohliitLOJL on Thine heavenly altar by the hand* of Thine angels £uh nioti didst deign 
to receive die gift* of Tby scroiit Abel ami die ^entice «f our piLriarcli 

Abraham and that which the litjdi priest Melchinedek offered uolo Thue, 

It was in the emphasis which he laid upon the sacrificial diameter of 
the Eucharist thsit Gregory the Great made hi* contribution to the teaching 
of the Church on this subject. His observations upon the presence of 
Christ in the element 1 ? amount to little more than an assertion ofhfc ljelief 
that the bread and wine in the sacrament are, by an undefined process of 
conversion, the body and blood of Christ* In one place, indeed, he re¬ 
presents the feeding of the redeemed upon the flesh of Christ as the object 
of the passion. The reception of His flesh mid blood avail to salvation. 
Here wcfome to the essential point of Gregory’s teaching. The victim, 
the daily oblation of Christs body and blood, saves the soul from eternal 
ruin. It renews {rrpurat) through a mystery the death of the Only-Begotten 
to ourselves^ although He has risen and by His rising has conquered death , 
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yet, while in timin'!f Hu livta iiuTLiurtaUy nmJ without corruption, Hois 
sacrificed for us again in thu inystcrv of the sucred oblation, This wicrilicc 
for our absolution perpetually imitates His passion. 

W\inl fhitMuJ pcr^Ei can tloubt that, in the vory mummit nf the offering, tlie 
Jieavpns fire opened at the voice of tiie I'riuHt, llmt in that mystery of Jobub ChriFt the 
choirs of are prisonL ;l the lowest tiling are onEcd to the hipltcKt T 

earthly are juiuix] Ui things divine, and the visible mid invisible Iseconic one? 

In !i!s belief in the efficacy of the offering fur tho living and the dead, ami 
of the application of its benefits to all circumstances in the life of the be- 
Hover, Gregory prepared the way for much that in characteruticof medieval 
doctrine on the point. Tbe stress laid upon the perpetual repetition of 
the oblation as a means of securingftema] life, the extension of its virtue 
til the dead who cannot partake of it, led until rally tu an objective and 
mechanical theory in which the idea of the sacrifice* the imitation of our 
Lord's passion enacted at the altar before the eyes of the faithful, became 
dissociated from the idea of the sacrifice as an act of communion in which 
the whole Church shared. At the same time, while Gregory^ language 
uiujuestionahly tended to promote this change of view and was guarded 
by insufficient <] notifications which may pass almost unnoticed* be neverthe¬ 
less coupled with his veneration fur the sacrifice on the altar a recognition 
of tbe necessity of personal sacrifice on the part of the believer to the full 
efficacy of the sacrament Without the faithful heart and good works, the 
sacrament is incomplete; it must lie received, not merely by the mouth 
of the body, hut Ly the mouth of the heart; and to the evil recipient it 
brings no profit Thus, if we can discover in Gregory the beginning of a 
divergency from thu spiritual and subjective view of sacrament and sacrifice 
inculcated by Augustine, the attitudes of the two Fathers were not con¬ 
tradictory or greatly different Where Gregory seem* to depart from 
Augustiuiau tradition, he was moved by the desire to put hi* cose clearly 
in unambiguous terms, and in so doing concentrated himself upon a single 
aspect rather than upon the whole subject with the variety of implications 
Arising from it. 

Not even in Gregorys however, did the doctrine of the Eucharist go 
beyond the general statement of certain outstanding principles. The 
dements after consecration become the body and blood of Christ, at any 
rate to the faithful partaker. The sacrament Is in some sense a sacrifice. 
It is an offering made by the Church through its Head* the great High 
driest; as such, it is united with His passion and His risen life of eternal 
intercession. It is also in some sense a memorial and an imitation of His 
pasriun. But na yet nothing was subjected to strict definition; the con¬ 
struction put ei|k>ii these conclusions was not uniform, but varied # consider- 
ably according to the temperament of the individual mind* Nor was there 
an approach to n connected theory of the Eucharist until a later date, 
whim controversy was aroused and each side examined the grounds of its 
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belief! The tendency of pious opinion to cryataUise into dogma in this 
connexion appears earlier in the East than in the West* The belief in the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in effecting the change in the elements, which 
i* found in the Eastern liturgies, established a parallel between the mystery 
of the Eucharist mid the Incarnation, The epidcsb of these liturgies, which 
is found also hi some of the early GoUicati liturgies, invokes the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the elements. To tins the recital of the words of 
institution is merely preliminary; the change in the elements is ejected 
by the invocation, In the TiVesC on the other hand, thb change from an 
early datehad het-n lo^oduted with the woidsof institution; the invocation 
whidi followed those words took, as in the piLH&ogc already quoted from 
D? SaerammHs, the Form of a prayer that the consecrated gifts might he 
presented at the heavenly altar by the angels, or, as in the form assumed 
by the canon of the iiijlsm in the ^aermnentaries of the sixth and subsequent 
centuries, by the Angel of God, tin it is, the Angel of the Covenant. While 
there in this difference between East and West with regard to the point 
in the service at which the change takes placer, the Eastern theologian* 
alst? employed more definite language with reference to the change itself. 
It is nuiaptmxl^ a transmaking analogous to that by which natural food 
its incorporated in the body and blood of the eater. Further, the parallel 
with the mystery of the Incarnation and the analogy derived from natural 
pniiTw suggest that the body and blood of Christ into which the bread 
anil wine are thus tmimmarie are literally HU incarnate laxly and 
liluod. 

The Eastern doctrine was strongly influenced by the iconoclastic con¬ 
troversy of the eighth century. The position taken by the iconoclasts and 
formulated at Constantinople in 734 was that the Eucharist was the only 
iiimge by which Christ* incarnation could be represented. To the elements, 
the image of Hi& body,divinity was imparted by consecration through the 
deMvnt of the Holy Spirit. In answer to this, orthodox belief, expressed 
in it* dearest form by St John of Damascus, rejected the application of 
the terms image or figure to the consecrated elemental These were the body 
and blood of Christ; the terms an tiLype, image, and figure, which had been 
used by earlier writers, could apply only to the bread and wine before 
cmisernitiom The effect of this oek now ledge men t that tiie unconsecrated 
elements were tbe image of ChrislTf body ajid blood wo* to give them a 
special sanctity and invite for them a veneration which marks a further 
difference between Eastern and Western thought* Under such influences 
the general tendency of Eastern theology at tins jH?riod was to assert an 
objective presence of Christ in the sacrament. While orthodox exposltiou 
w sLs devoted mainly to the effect of consecration, the idea of the Eucharist 
as a sacrifice in whidi the consecrated bread and wine are offered to God 
was taken for granted by both parties. To the orthodox it wra& the bloodless 
sacrifice, the memorial at mice of Christ's passion and of His whole work 
aa redeemer and mediator. 
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The position at which the Eastern Church arrived at this period re¬ 
mained itxed with little subsequent variation, and it wa* in the West 
that the work of definition, though beginning later and affected little, if 
at all, by the influence of a Church with which the bond of unity was 
broken, was carried on. An epoch in the history of the dot-trine was 
marked by the appearance of the treatise Be Corpored Sanguine Domini 
bv PaschasitiFi Itmlbertus, a monk of Corbie in Xeustria. Written about 831 
at the request of Warinus Abbot of the daughter house of Correy on 
the Weser, it was revised and presented to Charles the Bald by its author 
after Ik- had become Abbot of Corine in 844. Starting from the premise 
that to the omnipotent will of God nothing i* impossible* he laid down 
tile positive statement that, by God*s will* the body and blood of Christ 
in the Kuchariat are very flesh and very blood, although they remain in 
the figure or species of bread and wine, and further that they art the 
flesh and blood which were bom of Mary, suffered un the ereww, and rose 
again the third day from the tomb. Faith is necessary to the perception 
of the reality under the species, just a* faith alone could see that it was 
God who died on the cross in the form of a servant; the difference between 
the reality and the outward form b a test of the faith which is unto 
righteousness. In the visible sacrament Divine virtue works invisibly, sus¬ 
taining the worthy partaker* and uniting him with the heavenly Wend 
whose flesh h given for the life of the world. 

If He dwells in m. In order th&L we p the member* uf His body, miy mbide hi Him, 
it is ju*C tocaraft we nrt in Him, that we should live of Him* and therefore do wh 
feed upon the flesh «f tho Word and drink Hie blood. 

The important point of IWha*ius doctrine was his definite assertion 
of an objective change, wrought fit the consecration uf the dementis by 
the wortl of Christ and through the operation of the Holy Spirit. lake 
the Greek theologians, he pressed this parallel between this mystery and the 
manifestation uf God in the flesh through the same operation. For the 
nature-of the change he had no special nr exclusive term, Thu visible sacm- 
meiit in made or created (tnnjiciltir, iJBrfter, rraUur) the body and blood 
of Christ, or in transferred (iraux/briur) into these invisible realities. But 
the species, the rvt wMibUiti remains: and the essential question which Fas- 
chad us endeavoured to answer was w hether the mystic change is wrought 
in very truth or merely figuratively. The fact Hint the sacrament is mystical, 
that no apparent change takes place, makes it impossible to deny that it 
is in one sense a figure uf the truth. But it is at one and the same time a 
figure and the truth itself, a figure as regards the impression of the outward 
senses, the truth as regaitls the midenstanding and bedief of the in ware! 
heart. 

In affirming the necessity of a lively faith as the essential cithdition of 
worthy communion, Pmtdmdus safeguarded his teaching against a merely 
carnal or mechankal interpretation* 'Hie sacrament in deed is received by 
all, and by wjuie ignorantly or unworthily. But it is the believer alone 
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who partakes of its truth, the virtue of the sacrament; the unfaithful 
recipient* not discerning the LonT& body, receives judgment to himself. 
The spiritual nature of the feast is strongly emphasised; the \lmh and 
blood of Christ are not converted into our body and blood, but raise ns 
above fleshly tilings and make us spiritual beings. They nourish that which 
h bom in us uf God, not that which is born of Utah and blood. Thus* 
while Christ Himself is present beneath the species of bread and wine, 
the operation uf the sacrament is wholly transcendent and spiritual; the 
gift of eternal life promised to those who feed upon the flesh of the Son 
of Man anti drink H is blood is restricted to the worthy partaker. In one 
place PnsehflAiiLs adds stress to this doctrine by enlarging upon the fatal 
presumption of the unworthy who dare, like •hidm at the Last Supper, to 
violate the holy mysteries* They do not understand tliat the flesh of Christ 
is never rightly received, unless from His own hand and from the heavenly 
altar where He, the High Priest uf good tilings to conic, is present on 
behalf of all men. This is proved by reference to the epiclesis at the 
beginning uf the oflering of the consecrated gifts, where they are com¬ 
mitted to the Angel of God for presentation on high* 

Here we meet the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice* The gifts hallowed 
on the earthly altar by the ministry of the priest arc presented through 
a mystical transference by Christ Himself at the heavenly altar, where 
He pleads continually for the sins of the world. The sacrifice of His 
death has lieen offered once, hut its effects arc eternal. Man still sins daily 
through his mortal infirmity, hut a means of reparation is provided by the 
mystical daily sacrifice; by the mystery uf His body and blood, the con¬ 
tinual memorial of His passion. He who by dying once conquered death 
never ceases the work uf releasing man from his constant transgressions, 

Nat only Sd JHc wo*b us fruns our dm in Hia own IpIuch] p when He gave His blodd 
Upon the cross for Us, or when each oue uf us wm wjwbed in the mystery of His leu&t 
holy i chi and by ihe EuiptEKru of water; hut ever y day Ho tnkis away the dm of 
iIlo ffiirld, and wushe.* us daily from our aiiut in IILh hloof ] 7 when the memory of Ills 
blessed passion is repeated nt tike altar^ when the creatures of bread and wine are 
Iran^lzited into Ibe raciatnent of Hia body and Min-mI by the ineffable sanctification of 
the Spirit 

Although there was no ambiguity in the form which Pa$ebiiajiis gave 
to hi a spiritual conception of the virtue of the sacrament* his identification 
of the consecrated bread and w ine with the incarnate body and blood of 
Christ was a hard saying which provoked controversy, Rabuius Mmirus* 
while asserting that the real hotly and blood of Christ are received in 
the sacrament, condemned l^isdiasius" explicit definition by raising the 
objection that the incarnate body in its glorified state could not be 
thuis received. Thus the reality of the body and blood must imply their 
presence In some special state dependent upon consecration, in which 
their virtue is conveyed to the believer- Charles the Bald, on reading the 
work uf Paathaaiu*, felt some doubt about it and committed it for exami¬ 
nation to Ratrainnim, a monk of Corbie, who reported upon the opinions 
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of hfa abbot in n Carefully argued tract D? Corpora ft &anguint Domini^ 
without person ij reference to Paacb^itifl. FI is actual conclusions are some- 
what obscure, and elaborate pains have been taken to shew that they are 
actually in harmony with those of Paadiasiiii; but the use made of the 
book at n much later date by cotmoced opponents of tlie doctrine of 
traisubstantiation u against the complete validity of this view. At any 
rate, in his discuss tun of tlie distinction between h ftgura and tvritaj, on 
which his whole argument turns, he Leaned strongly to the figurative 
interpretation of the sacrament os all image or mystery of the body and 
blood of Christ, and his acknowledgement of an objective presence as the 
result of consecration is at least doubtful, although it is not definitely 
rejected. His work fa shorter than that of Faschadus and fa free from any 
employment of pious anecdote such ns IWhn-sius used to illustrate his 
case. It discusses two questions, whether the body and blood of Christ 
received in the sacrament are merely a figure nr actually His true body 
and blood, nnd whether that which is received is identical with His in- 
camute body. 

, To the first question he answers in terms which are generall y ill accord¬ 
ance with the language of PHschasius. Hie sacrament is a mystery* the 
meaning of which implies the necessity of a significant figure* Although 
a change bikes place at the words of conseemtion, it fa nut n visible 
cliange; the figure of Chrfafs body mid blood, the visible species, remains. 
The change fa spiritual; as in baptism* the senses perceive one thing, and 
faith receives another. The operation of faith is promoted by the visible 
figure* for* if only the true body nnd blood remained after consecration, 
there would be no need of faith. Bodily, then, the elements are bread and 
w ine; spiritually they are the mysteries of the body and blood of Christ 
which ire received by believers It is the working nf the Spirit which gives 
them their life-giving power, and without which they would be of no avail 
to feed the soul. Further, the distinct ion between ftgura and verity nr 
ibe equivalent distinction between taeramcvttm and res tammmti, is not 
mu tually e»dnsi ve* Hie simn isirs 11 is gi v eil tlie u nine of the mwicrammti t 
the body and blood, because it bears a likeness to it; it fa called bv the 
name of the truth of which it is a figure. So fur in detail lint ram u us 
shows a strung inclination to stress tlie permanence of the figure. When, 
by t hrisfs command, we use the term# body and blood, we mean that 
dements made of the fruit* of the earth are sanctified and become a sacra¬ 
ment by the invisible operation of the Spirit. The result jsn transposition, 
by which the Word of Got]* the living bread existing iuvisibly in the 
sacrament, recreates the souls of the fuiLhfuk Therefore the body nnd 
blood of Christ in the sacrament are figures According to the visible sjiecies 
but, with reference to the invisible substance, which fa Lhe power of the 
Divine Word, they are truly the body and blood of Christ. The visible 
E|>edcs feeds the body, but the virtue of the sacrament feeds and sanctifies 
the souk Thus, In spite of bis repugnance to au unqualified use of the 
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tenu Veritas* so as to induce the idea that the figure of the troth is super¬ 
seded* he arrives practically at the Mime con-elusion ns Pasc!ta*aus. Similarly* 
Iris references to the saemment as a sacrifice shew no striking difference 
of view. It is the daily ctitoroemoratioii of the passion; what Christ did 
oijis t He now celebrate* dail y. On the other bund* the sacrifice is* treated 
without detailed expos ition* and the thought which is brought out 
prominently is not its effectual operation for the sins of the world* but 
the example which this memorial affords to the faithful of their duty to 
be partakers in the sufferings uf Christ* 

The discussion of the second point is fortified by frequent references to 
Ambrose and other Fathers, The antithesis between Jigura and x'eritas^ 
which haul been reconciled in the previous conclusion* is renewed when the 
presence of Christ's incarnate body i.a in question. In the sacramental 
bread there is a life minppnrent to the bodily eye* but seen by faith. The 
flesh in which Christ died and was buried was not a mystery* but a 
natural verity. On the other hand* the flesh which now contains its like¬ 
ness in a mystery is not flesh in species** hut sacramentally* The bread is 
the body of Christ and the w ine His blood* but not in a corporal sense. 
The .sense hi which the phrase most !*e understood is spiritual; the body 
which b said to be the mystery nf God is spiritual* and therefore neither 
visible nor palpable. Now* the body which Christ took of Mary remained 
visible and palpable, and in its glorified fatale the body of the risen l^ord 
La incorruptible, eternal* impassible* On the other hand, the species in the 
sacrament* which is all we im see* Li corruptible, temporary* subject to 
material cliange. It is obvious that the species in not the laxly find blood; 
how then* in face of its corruptibility, can we speak of veritas m, which 
implies the actual iiumitaUtitm of the incarnate and glorified body? 
What we see is not ipsa n\% but imago rei* a pledge of eternal life and a 
sacramental image* both of which inuwt disappear when ilve-rri/tw re* h 
muni tat. Therefore in the sacrament the truth is present only in n mental 
and spiritual sense. When we speak of the presence of the body of Christ, 
ffc mean that the Spirit uf Christ, the power uf the Divine Word, is 
present in the mystery of the sacrament* not only feeding the soul* buL 
deamaing it* The summing up of the argument: is that the bread and the 
cup ore a figure* beeaitse they are a mystery. The mystical body differs 
from the actual body, in which there is no figure or signification, hut the 
thing itself h evident* Moreover, the body is mystical and spiritual in the 
sense in which the bread is u figure of the Church, the whole body of the 
faithful. Finally* the sacrament is the figure or memorial of the I^anTs 
death, so that, being made mindful of His passion, we may l>e made par¬ 
takers of the divine gift. When we come to the actual vision of Christ, 
we *ihall nq longer need these similitudes or instruments. 

It would be a mistake to interpret lint ran m ils* work as an attack upon 
the doctrine of his abbot. Its object wns, however* to clear away the 
possibility of & loose employment of terms which might lead to a material 
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conception of the sacrament ami a confusion between the visible outward 
form and the hidden reality. Alntdy the stories with which Ptudu^ius 
hud garnished Ins treatise, to sav nothing of curlier reports of marvels, 
gave some excuse for insistence upon the spiritual nature of the mystery, 
Hut, while Ratrntmius found some followers, and his doctrine wits echoed 
in Eiigknd more than a century later by the homilist Aclfrie, he failed 
to dislodge the theory which had been enunciated by Paschasins with less 
precision, but with mure display of fervent emotion. His authorship of 
the treatise was forgotten, and in the eleventh century it appears to have 
been assigned to Johannes Scotua Eriugena. Scot us at all events was the 
authority appealed to by Borengur of Totns in the controversy which, 
beginning about 1045, lusted for some thirty-five years; and the I rook of 
Scotus which was publicly burned at Vercefli in 1050 was probably the 
treatise of Rntnunmis. 

Berengnr, archdeacon of Tours, had studied in the cathedra] school of 
Chartres under Fulbert, whose views upon the mystical nature of the gift 
in the sacrament may have hud some i nil ounce in directing his line of 
thought. Holding his archdeaconry with the office ot’ sciudastieus at Tours, 
his teaching upon the Eucharist, in or shortly after 1045, acquired some 
notoriety and provoked expostulations from Hugh, Bishop nf Emigres, 
and Adel non, the *rholwticu* of Liege, some three or four years Inter, 
'Hies,- private representations seem to have encouraged him to a public 
profession of his doctrine in a letter to Lanfntm-, then at the height of \m 
reputation as a teacher of theology at Bee, Hcmigar may have chosen his 
correspondent with the desire to pit the learning of the secular cathedral 
schools against monastic scholarship. The letter was at any rata a chal¬ 
lenge to Ijmfrtmc to explain his support nf the doctrine of PaschasiuH and 
his rejection of that of ^cotiis ns heretical. Jtcreiignr's own view was 
strongly on the opposite side; if the opinions of Scotua wore heresy, then 
the Fathers on whose statements they were founded—incidentally, those 
whom liulmiiiAiis Imd quoted in support of his thesis—were heretics. 
Laiifninc made no immediate reply, but took steps to clear himself of any 
suspicion of unorthodox teaching at Rome. At the synod there in 1050 
Bercngur waa excommunicated. He met with luird treatment, for, when 
summoned to defend liis opinions at Vercelli later in the year, he was im¬ 
prisoned by royal order, and, being thus prevented from appearing, his 
judgment went by default. 'Hie synod rondo in ned the view that the sacra¬ 
ment was H figure or pledge of Christ's body and blood, and the hook 
attributed to Scotus from width this was derived was burned. The con¬ 
demnation was repeated at a synod held shortly afterwards in Paris under 
the presidency of the French king, whose conduct to Bcrciignr seems to 
ia%e been Influenced by unwillingness to allow* him to answer for his 
heresy before a synod held outside the realm, although in a monastery' of 
which the king himself was lord and patron. He is said also to have 
appeared at a round] held at Brionne by William of Normandy, which 
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was equally adverse to liini. At Tnuns however, in he made a solemn 

ppofe^ion on on i h before the legate Hildebrand,. in which be deni til tlie 
charge of holding that the cunseerated bread of the altar wm merely 
bread, and stated that the dements after consecration became the real 
body and blood of our Lord, 

This however, did not wholly solve the difficulty, for the charge was 
put in U crude form, which could easily be denied by a convinced supporter 
of the spiritual view of the mystery advocated by Ratraumus* while the 
assent demanded w r as not incompatible with that theory. Rerengars 
teaching after 1064 laid itself open to renewed abjection, and, at a 
synod held in 1069 at Rome under Nicholas II, a profession nf belief 
was apparently forced upon him by the Burgundian cardinal Humbert, 
in which the doctrine of the Eucharist was stated in a frankly material 
form. 

I Bererii^ir, an unworthy deacon «ftlis thurth of St Maurice of Ar^?r= P 
the I ri±i> p catholic, and fljHKlnlic iuilh, anathematise ill hereby, and chkSy that of which 
1 have hitherto been tJa&med, uamoly that which endeavours to establish that the 
bread and wine which are set upon Ui« altar a re after the consecration only the 
MmmAofcj and not the very body and Mood of our Lord Jeaui Christ, and that they 
cannot he handled by the hmvU of iho priest*, or broken, or crushed by the teeth of 
the faithful with tb* (KOiuaMiitr) hut only in a wcnuneutal manner {m 

memmtni&y Ann L ! client to the holy Homan Church and the apostidic tee, and with 
my me nth a nd heart prefer that, with regard to the sacrament of the Lord's table, 

[ hold the bum frith which the lord mid veueraH* Pope Nichnkn md thli huly 
nyuodp hy wwiTigelir and apwtnHc authority, bans delivered to he held, and have con- 
lanued to me; Us wit, that the bread and wine which are set upon the allur are after 
consecration not only the «irmmctit H but also the true body as Lei blowl of our liirrt 
Jwilb Chriri, au A that with the senses, not only sacramentally but in very truth p these 
are handled by tEfl hand* of the |m**t* p arc broken, and are crushed hy the teelh nf 
the faithful. 

This statement was confirmed by Berengars oath and declaration of 
amithenm against contrary opinions. Sic also burned his writings and 
acknowledged that any return to another form of teaching would expose 
him to canonical penalties. 

On returning to France, Berengar appear* to have disregarded the 
binding power of an oath taken under compulsion, to have complained of 
his treatment at Rome, and to have reasserted his old heresies. In or after 
10G13, Lwifranc entered the liste against him with a book De Carport et 
Sanguine Domini* m which extreets from a letter of protest and re¬ 
cantation winch Berengar had dreulated were produced and combated, 
Lan(rime's legal training and natural subtlety of intellect mode him a 
dangerous and persuasive adversary; with some scorn for his opponent's 
incuusi* Lunev, he was al^ convinced tliat he himself was uigtihig upon 
belialf of the catholic faith against its enemy. His own position and the 
authority by which it was supported are stated as a preliminary to the 
arguments with which the treatise concludes. 
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^ c Iwlievu therefore that the earth if suktatL^, wliiL i h arc divinely 
attiie Ijird'ft tobJe through the priestly mystery hythe iue^Hk, iiitium^brii^hl^ 
mndrfinji riperatiott Wvtnly power* converted into the e*s?ma af the Lard r » body, 
while the ajjjH'nriirirn mu! certain other qualities of the same realitEfc; remain hehitid p 
iu oder that men should he spared the shock of perceiving r*ir and bloody tMngw, 
ami that believer* should receive tht fuller rtsvajihi of faith. Vet &£ the Aaiue Lime 
the same body of the \j >rd La hi Leavuu at the ritfhi hand of the Father* immortal* 
iiiviohite* cntirej without fl^ntmitiatlon or injury; _*> that it may truly be said that 
we rtdifl Ihe hame body that taken of the Virgin, and yet not the same, Jim 
same, as rp^anU iU et^btial being* and ihe property of ita true sinsure and its vfriuej 
hut net the anme i if we take into account the upedes of bread mid wine and the olher 
qualities included in the preceding rtaieinenL This in the faith that the Church, 
which* being spread through the whole world * k called caibaLir, has held from 
ancient times* and holds to-day. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the question at issue was not one of 
change in the species of the dements, for both parties were agreed that 
the specie of bread and wine remained after consecration. But the change 
which !*ftnfmm L asserted was a materia! chnngc in which the essential 
being of bread and wine was superseded hy that of the Incarnate Word* 
whole and entire in every particle. On the nthcr hand, while Bercngar 
was careful to explain in his answer to Lanfraiic, the hook JJ€ Coma 
Domini, that his actual teaching was different from the crude doctrine 
attributed to him* and tlmt he recognised that the consecration effected 
a change* he nevertheless held that this change was purely spiritual and 
did not annihilate the material bread and wine* The controversy was not 
stilled, and eventually in 1079 Berengar once more came to Rome* and, 
after protracted discussion of his case* signed a seenml prnfe^ion of faith, 
to the effect that the elements wen? substantially converted by the mystery 
of the sacred prayer and the worth of Christ into IIis very flesh and blood, 
and so were the incarnate body and blood, not figuratively and virtually, 
but in their own proper nature and true substance. This form of words, 
less strict tlum the form of twenty years before* allowed more latitude of 
construction* and Berengar is said to have accepted it in the first inslanet 
with the mental reservation ttml the phrase "substantially converted'' 
might be taken to imply that in the process of conversion the sulKtance 
of the elements was retained. In the end his orthodoxy was urinutted in 
accordance with the terms of this form, mid the fluid net in tlie long dis¬ 
pute was his presentation of an apparently satisfactory .statement of his 
belief at a council held at Bordeaux in 108(1, eight years before Im dentil. 

The result uf the Ikicjigariim controversy was the vindication of the 
IWhnsian doctrine of the Eucharist as the official faith of the Church. 
Ihe material change in the elements which Boscha-dus had implied was 
now specifically stated, lo this doctrine* which, difficult and mysterious 

it waii in detail, wu* nevertheless definite in it* general form, J^rengnr, 
like his prototype Ralmmmis, could oppose no dear-cut theory. Unwil¬ 
ling to commit himself to the hare theory of the Eucharist as a communion 
of hallowed bread and w ine, the BerengarUn might be conceived m holding 
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either that consecration imparted to the dements a spiritual efficacy which 
they had not possessed before* or tliat it involved an Actual Divine 
presence which did not displace, but jiornieuted the broad and wine. This 
second theory owes the name 11 impanation “ to Witmund of A versa, a pupil 
of Ijinfranc and one of the most distinguished theologian* who attacked 
Bercngur* Witmund also combated theories which upheld a partial 
presence of Christ in the elements* akin to the later doctrine of consub- 
stantiation, and an entire presence which* in the case of unworthy recep¬ 
tion* is reconverted into material bread and wine* 

To the casual observer this controversy seems merely an acute renewal* 
with bitterness of feeling on both sides* of the dispute in which Posciiasius 
and Itntraiiiims had been and cable protagonists. Both parties, however* 
on this occasion* were provided with weapons which were not within the 
reach of the monks of Corbie. The term* of scholastic philosophy and 
theology, which were hardening into systems with a scientific terminology 
of their own, gave precision to definitions of belief and enabled distinc¬ 
tions, other than the familiar antithesis between Jigura and wnfoi, to be 
applied to possible modes of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. In 
this connexion there came into being the convenient word which defined 
the material change expounded by Lon fra no. We have seen that the second 
profession of belief submitted to Berengar in 1079 referred to thh change 
as a substantial conversion* meaning that it affects the imbalance beneath 
the spedea, the invisible matter clothed in the visible Form. Some years 
earl ier, a trea tise upon the canon of the mass* attributed to St Peter Damiani, 
w r ho died in 1071* had employed the word Tm'nfcubHtan tuition to signify 
the character of the change. The substance of the elements is trnnsub- 
stantiated; a new substance, that of the body and the bloody fills its place. 
The word did not pass at once Into general use, nor was it adopted in 
oificiol language until the promulgation of the Lnteran formula ill 
but III introduction marks ft noteworthy epoch in the progressive shaping 
of doctrine on this point into a compact and permanent form. 

The quotation already given from Ijinfmnc is a concise statement of 
the orthodox view of the presence of Christ in (lie Eucharist; and from 
the time of Lanfranc onwards this view, although lending itself to some 
variety of expression mid to expansion in certain directions, remained m 
a stable element of Eucharistic doctrine. The services of Lufime to t his 
side of medieval theology were less remarkable* From the [joint of view of 
constructive imagination* than the contribution of Anselm to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation; he simply applied clear definition to the theory for 
w hich he contended* and in so doing provided a firm foundation for future 
argument* In both instances, however, the trained legal mind of an 1 Lilian 
scholar I straight order into the floating conceptions of Gallic theologians 
and controversialists and substituted dogma for tentative opinion. The 
controversy was not finally settled; Abelard, who included opposite 
pronouncements upon the doctrine in Sic et JVirm* recognised the per- 
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Mfuiem* of antagonistic theories, The Berengitriful heresy* however* w-a* 
check wi for the time bring, until, at the do&fe of the Middle Ages, it 
maniTested itself with a strength nurtured by a lung period of repose. 

The controversy which luu* reviewed gnve prominence to n sqiecifd 
aspect of the Eucharist Diversity of view upon the nature of the gifts 
offered necessarily Implies some difference of opinion upon the doctrine 
of the sacrifice and its effect*. The disputants, however* did not proceed 
to discuss this point; and there was no serious discrepuuev of thought 
upon it To both sides the Eucharist was lhe memorial of the f Mission, in 
which the orifice upon the cross was presented l>efore 6od f In the 
liturgy common to both the presentation of the gifts at the heavenly altar 
simultaneously with their consecration upon the earthly altar was 
explicitly recognised; the question was the nature of the form in which 
they were given back to be partaken by the faithful. But the general 
acceptance of the doctrine of the objective subslantial presence of t 'hrist 
liad two results w hich profoundly in Hut-need the medieval conception of 
the Eucharist, In the first pi nee, it directed the attention primarily to 
the incarnate body present on the altar as an object of mlomtion* and 
Loosened, save in minds predisposed to mystical interpretation, the sym¬ 
bolic analogy between the elements and the life of the Church, knit 
together with its Haul by the mystery of unity. Secondly, the idea of 
the Eucharist a* ft propitiator)' sacrifice for sin, which, if not actually a 
dully repetition of Christ's vicarious sacrifice* wm a continuation of it, 
obscured the idea of the oblation of the Church an a living sacrifice to 
God* The consummation of the sacrifice was shifted from the act of 
communion* upon the importance 1 of which early writers lind insisted, to 
the act of consecration, from the self-devotion of the believing member 
of the Church to the visible hallowing of the gifts, The act of ami nun don 
ceased to be an essential part of the rite, so fur m the majority of those 
who took port ill it were cona-rmxl. The union of the Church w ith Christ 
was effected vit-ariouslv by the communion of the officiating priest, in 
which the faithful juirliuipattHl only on special ocrurionK, The Eucharist 
thus became a mystical drama enacted before a Ixnly of worshippers, w ho 
rwpgijwed in it* according to their powers, n continual representation of 
Christ* saving work, culminating in the moment of consecration, when, 
beneath the veils of bread and wide* the eternal Priest and Victim mani¬ 
fested Himself for the worship of Ilk people and, without interval of 
time or change of place, presented Himself at the throne of God m the 
living offering for their sins. 

Thus the red presence of the incarnate Christ, elK>ctid by the process 
of tnmsiihsfrmttntion of the elements, formal the centre of the official 
Eucharistic teaching of the Chinch. The theologians of 1% twelfth 
century, after the Berengarian controversy was over, continued to search 
fur rational explanations of the mystery; bat in theiracceptance of the 
uiain ilogiiin they were generally agreed. Such crude phrases as hail been 
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used for the sake of clearness In the profession utton^ I by Here n gar in 
lOiiy needed to be guarded from mwunderstnmlmg. If Christ's lualy to 
said to be broken or pressed by the teeth of the faithful* this implied no 
division of the substance; in its glorified stntt\ Hiss, body was incorruptible, 
immortal* impassable* and, in the sacrament* it wan received entire by each 
partaker. The distinction between the incarnate body Ijefore the passion 
and after the resurrection needed constant emphasis and raised fltifcteldi&iy 
questions. Thus Algor of Liege* whose Ih Sacmmentia Carports el Sati- 
girimjf Dominici bikes a high place among early twelfth-century treatises 
un aremint of the precision of its language ami its detailed refutation 
of heterodox opinions* touches upon the nature of the gift conveyed to 
the disciples at the Last Supper* before the Passion, and concludes I hat* 
just jus our Lord iimnltestetl Himself in the Transfiguration in a form 
anticipatory of His glorilied state* and after the Resurrection shewed the 
wounds of His passible body to His followers, so die body and blood 
which He then gave for meat and drink were by anticipation those with 
which He ruse from the grave and ascended into heaven. 

With the doctrine of the entirety of Christs body and blood ill llie 
Eucharist was also connected the question whether the body and blood 
were S£|jfttate in several species ur were concomitant with one another. 
Hie obvious answer was that, as Christ wus received entire in both* they 
were necessarily concomitant, The Eucharist was instituted under it 
double species in order to signify the assumption by Christ of a human 
Ijody and smil and the liberation of body and soul wrought by Him. 
Christ therefore is received whole in both species neither more in both or 
less in one. At the same times the operative change does not convert the 
bread into blood or the wine into He*h % the blood* however, is concomitant 
with the Scat, the body with the second, and in both species there L only 
one sacrament The important consequence of tills theory was the gradual 
exclusion of the laity from communion in both kinds which wilh ejected 
during the twelfth century- the practice of the reservation of the sacra - 
ment in one kind for the sick was extended to all ordinary communions 
apart from that of the officiating priest. Where it was held tliat Christ 
was present entire in either kind, the bene til to the communicant was 
not lessened by the withdrawal of the eh dice* while the risk of accidents 
in the administration of the latter was removed* 

The subject of the Eucharist was treated concisely by Peter Loudiard 
in the Seniem.^% with his customary apparatus of running citations from 
August ilie and other Fathers* including the most important of those 
standard i^swageH which were collected by early canonists and were 
brought ttsgelher ill a more or lesn consecutive form in the second part 
of the title /Jr Comecraiionc in Gratian's Dcrrctum, The Eucharist* says 
Peter Lombard, is a source of spiritual refreshment, nut merely a token 
of virtue anti grace* hut a sacrament in which the fountain mid origin of 
all grace is received* By the words of consecration* which are those of 
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the Heavenly Word, a odbverstan takes place of bread and wine into the 
substance of Christ 1 * body mid blood. Thu * pedes of both re main* ami 
thus the reality of the sacrament, the body and hliKKl of the Ijord* is at 
once signified and contained in the mystery* But the sacrament also 
signifies, though it does not actually contain* the mystical unity of the 
faithful. He proceeds to bUtinguLh between snemmental communion, in 
winch good and I Kid are alike sharers* and the spiritual communion which 
U the privilege of the good alone: to the good the body of Christ brings 
salvation, while to the unworthy it is condemnation. The figurative 
theory is then discussed, with severe criticism of those who measure God 1 * 
power by the modes of nature* mid the coiivendcm of the elements 
renMeiteci at length. This is followed by an entjuiry into the mode of 
this conversion. Formal it cannot be* liecause the species are unchanged. 
The sLibstaivtia] theory seems to lie the true answer. An objection may 
be raised to it, that this implies the constant addition of substantial 
matter to the body of Christ, as ft were* a daily incarnation and creation 
of a new substance* But this is not so. If priests are said to make 
(a>n/ic/Tr) the body and blood of Christ, it is because by their ministry 
the substance of bread is made the body of Christ* ami the substance of 
vine Hi* blood, without addition or increase* Faith refuses to investigate 
the matter further, hut acknowledges the will and power of God- Certain 
explanations of the change are examined and rejected, the annihilation or 
resolution into prejaeejit matter of lhe substance of bread and wine by 
substitution of substance* and the hypothesis of Lmpamitiom After dealing 
with the double specie* and the entirety of Christ in both, and the 
mingling of water with the wine as a symbol of the people redeemed by 
the passion, Peter Lombard turns to the question of accident and subject. 
Introducing term* which indicate how far means of discussion had advanced 
since the days of Fuschusius and Rutmrnny-. What i* the subject* the 
fundameutni matter, of the accident* which remain after consecration, 
the species* their savour and weight? He conclude that they exist with¬ 
out subject, for the only substance which I* there is that of the body and 
the blood, which is unaffected by these accidents. They therefore soloist 
independently for the purposes of the mysterious rite and to I Hr tasted as 
an assistance to faith* w hile the body of Clirist, having its own form and 
nature, is covered by them. 

In this passage the formula uczidrnx vine, mibktfo, which became the 
orthodox solution of this problem, is put forward tentatively*, to be 
worked out more fully by Aquinas in the next century. The fraction of 
the bread is treated at some length, with reference to the admission made 
by Bcrengitr with regard to the nature of the body consumed. On the 
other hand, the sacrificial aspect of the sacrament in very briefly slkmis&ed. 
No reference i* made to the heavenly offering. That w hich is offered and 
consecrated, by the priest is called sacrifice and oblation* because it is the 
memorial and representation of the true sacrifice and holy immolation 
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made upon the altar of the cross. Christ was .sacriIked, once: the daily 
sacrifice is sacramental* a remembrance of nr hut was done then on ce and 
for all. Much more space is given to the final topic, which had long 
exercised the minds of theologians, the validity of the sacrament when 
celebrated by unworthy priests. Consecration, it [k answered, depends 
not on the merit of the officiant, but on the word of the Creator; the 
virtues of a good priest cannot enhance the value of the sanctifying 
iiiHuenee of the Spirit* nor can the faults of a had priest diminish it. 
Only the heretic or schismatic out affect its validity. 

The teaching of the standard theological text-book of the Middle Ages 
in ay well conclude this summary of the development of Eucharistic 
doctrine. By the theologian* of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, with 
their command of a language whose terms for abstract conceptions were 
being multiplied and stereotyped in the schools, dements of thought w hich 
were inherent in Eucharistic literature from the early days of the Christian 
( liun it were harmonised into a t ompict doctrine. In the Lateron confes¬ 
sion of faith this doctrine w r as summed up with careful attention to its 
essential components. In the catholic Church, ChrisL is both priest and 
*ucrsfice, aliening and offered in its centra] rite, the sacrament of the id tar. 
In tin* Ills body and blood are truly present, by u process of tmnsub¬ 
stantiation divinely effected, eo that the mystery of unity between Head 
and members may be duly accomplished, and that God may give back to 
man Hint flesh and blood which He took from him and glorified by 
raiding it to the clouds at God's right hand. 

VII 

The whole stress nF the clauses of the Lutenm canon which deal with 
the s&ciumcnto was laid upon the Eucharist. In this rite the Head of 
the Church is both sacrifice and priest, and here the unity of the Church 
is shewn forth. It is added that fur its celebration is necessary the ministry 
of a priest who has received the apostolic commission in due farm, 
Thu sneranicnt of Holy Order is thus alluded to, so far as it concerns the 
all-imporbmt matter of the Church's central ceremony* Beside this, 
Baptism is secondary. As l*eter Lombard had pointed out. Baptism, al¬ 
though its effect was to renew the heart and justify the sinner* neverthe¬ 
less was of no mure effect than its predecessor circumcision in opening the 
kingdom of heaven to the believer; that wrn the mult of the sacrifice of 
Christ alone, and the efficient means whereby that result was ensured were 
the Mtcmnn iit of 1 i is body and blond. The traditional doctrine of Baptism 
was so well known and universally received that there was little occasion 
for Iimu^uit 111 to refer to the part of the sacrament In the scheme of 
salvation* He made the simple statement that it Was profitable to solva¬ 
tion, without dwelling upon its power to remove sin; but the words of 
the ennun were directed mainly to the points which constitute the validity 
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uf the rite, lit view- of the stimuli of heresies,, with rites of initiation 
which deviated frum the orthodox modal, it wan important to affirm the 
fixed rule of the Church with regard to the matter and form of the sacra¬ 
ment. Two points were also laid flown. Baptism is open to infants and 
adults alike, and the ceremony may be performed by anyone, provided 
that the essentials prescribed by the Church are duly oWrvedL 

These are points intimately connected with the indispensable character 
of the sacrament us a preliminary to the Christian life; it was necessary 
lhat all men should receive it^ and the need for its reception in individual 
cases was so pressing that its dispensation mult! not l*e confined to the 
hands of a limited class, or even to those whose personal orthodoxy was 
beyond doubt, although normally its proper dispensers were the ordained 
ministers uf the Church. Hut to these clause* was added another which 
dealt with the question of actual sin committed after Ijaptisuv. The sacra¬ 
ment provide* the remedy for original sin, but for subsequent lapses a 
further remedy is needed. As we dud I sce T another canon of the ljiteiftn 
Council was especially concerned with this remedy; in the general confes¬ 
sion of faith it is simply said that post-baptismal sin can be removed by 
irra ptcrrilcntia. Hie ambiguity of the word which i& equally 

appli cable to repentance and to the technical term penance, make* this 
statement by itself seem extremely vague, and, apart from the fact that 
the existence of a remedy for sin implies its sacramental character, the 
clause contains no more Hum a hint that the sacrament of penance h 
implied. 

The history of the penitential system of the Church exhibits a develop¬ 
ment in doctrine anil practice of which the Council of 1315 wna actually 
(he climax. The theory which traced the institution of the sacraments 
to Christ Himself relict! upon the power of binding and loosing given to 
the apostles as the origin of the sacrament of penance; but the revelation 
of the transmission of ihh power from the apostles to the whole priest¬ 
hood of the Church was long in coming* In the early Church the net of 
penance fears ins committed after baptism hud a purely judicial significance. 
Public confession of sin was fallowed by a lung and severe course of pc-n- 
arn-e, extending £Wer m considerable period. The act of reconciliation by 
which the penitent was restored to communion was his formal readmit 
don to the privileges of the Church from which he had been excluded; it 
was not on act of absolution from sin. Mis pardon was left to God. More¬ 
over, such penance was a single solemn act which could not be repeated 
if he subsequently relapsed into kin. It is obvious that this practice, pos¬ 
sible in small and .struggling communities to which strictness of discipline 
wtiA essential, was bound to receive modification with the growth uf the 
Church. In any case, the sins which it affected were of a specially grievous 
character; it was a remedy for crime winds left trifling sins out of account 
In proves* of time, tby practical inconvenience uf dealing with voluntary 
confessions in the preface erf the whole congregation, aided by the 
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natural repugnance of snirmers^ especially if they wort people of importance 
in the community, to expose theinselvc* to public humiliation, led to the 
introduction of private confession. Although this in time entirely super¬ 
seded the public act, yet public confession of riii still remained the ideal 
of the Church. Nowhere b this more clear than in the long survival uf 
the practice in those societies whose object wzlh the strict observance of 
the Christian life; although the solemn and mm pie confession, incapable 
nf repetition, disappeared, yet public confession, followed hv i lit;- imposi¬ 
tion of penancts continued to form a regular feutnre of the proceedings 
of monadic chapters, and, even ns late as the twelfth century, was the 
only method of Ibis kind definitely prescribed h* religious houses. 

Even with the beginning nf private ccmfesrioti, the main idea was still 
thul the penitent denied to make hi* peace with the Church by less ob¬ 
trusive means than were implied by the public ad. Naturally, penance 
itself acquired a less openly humiliating form; the performance of good 
works w as an effective equivalent for the self-abasement imposed upon the 
penitent under the older system* but the theory Hint confession alul pelt- 
acice were a direct method of obtaining GodN forgiveness did not appear 
at once, While the mind of the Church w r na so deeply imbued with pro- 
destin arian doctrine, even in modi fieri forms, the idea that an act of ab¬ 
solution could convey assurance of pit id on to the dinner whose destiny lav 
hidden in the counsels of God was inadmissible; grace, which lay at the 
absolute disposal of God, could not lie forced by the act of man. For a 
sure pledge of GodV grace, the mind naturally turned to the Eucharist 
and it* worthy reception. There wm the further cirrumstance that the 
restoration of communion with the Church, which was the object of con¬ 
fession and penance, by solely with the bishop- they alone could pronounce 
the declaration which freed the offender from the Church's ban. Upon 
the meaning nf the gift of the keys to Peter and the apostles there was 
more than one instruction; but the general practice in this matter 
indicates the prevalent belief that, in the transmission of the keys from 
the apostles to the Church, their custody was reserved to the episcopate. 
It is remarkable that the earliest form of ordination which is known,that 
in the Hippo]ytean canons, contain*, in the case of priests as well ns of 
bishops, the formula from 81 John xx. 22, 2d, conveying the gift of the 
Holy Ghost and the power of binding and looking. (hit this is merely a 
local and isolated instance. It was not until the middle of the twelfth 
century that the words found their way into the ordination of priests 
according to the Latin rite, and it is noteworthy tbit in the False Decretals, 
which reflect the opinion* and practice of the Frankish Church in the 
ninth century, the power of binding and loosing from the censures of the 
Church wns treated as oil exclusive possession of bishops. 

The extension of this episcopal privilege to the priesthood was power¬ 
fully affected by Hint career of missionary enterprise on which the Church 
embarked under the influence of Gregory the Great. In the work of 
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pushing forward ihe fron tiers of Christendom, indi vidual mi^ioimrica were 
always in contact with converts, from whom confession of smst nild signs 
of repentance were required as preliminaries to baptism. It wius in these 
outposts of the Church's influence, and especially in the Frankish king¬ 
doms, that the practice of private confession ah a binding duty wils system¬ 
atised. The assurance of [he Church's pardon, for which in the circumstances 
persoiizil resort to the tribunal of the bishop was geiicruLlv impossible, has 
delegated almost as a matter of course to priests. As a purely delegated 
power it bug remained; indeed* it may be said to have continued to be 
such in theory until the imperative formula was inserted in the ordinal 
for priests. The variety of sins with which priests in thi- position were 
confronted demanded some variety of treatment, and missionaries were eon- 
strained to seek guidance from their superiors, as Augustine, faced with 
this difficulty in England, sought the ml vice of Gregory, With tins special 
object Pern ten tials were compiled as authoritative guides to confessors, 
enumerating forms or sin mid assessing equivalent penances. Thu*, under 
legul influence and embodying ideas familiar to ;KupJe living under laws 
which prescribed fixed penalties in compensation for wrongs committed, 
penance its *utoed I lie character of satififac t ion for si n. I t.s original cl utracter 
of outivFml humiliation, betokening heart-felt repentance, ami of a state ot 
probation hy w hich the sinner qmditied for the recovery of lost privilege, 
was thus exchanged for that of an act of compensation* by which the sinner 
paid ait equivalent for Ids sin, and received pardon in return* How pro¬ 
foundly the theology of the Church was influenced by its penitential 
system hm been seen already in the discussion of Anselm's theory of the 
Incarnation* The satis fad ion which, according to Unit theory, man owes to 
God for the insult done to His honour is, on an infinitely larger scale, 
the obligation which the individual sinner incurs in proportion to his 
guilt. 

As the theory of the power of the keys advanced in strength and the 
authority delegated to the priesthood became everywhere the normal 
manifestation of ib* working, the positive conception of alsolution from 
*iii as an uicompmimeut to satisfaction displaced the older idea of re- 
conciliation to the Church ns the end of jammies. The satisfaction, though 
it may involve compensation for injury to a fellow-man, is |jaid to God; 
iG payment demand* the assurance of God's pardon* Accordingly, 
confessioia of sin to a priest, made with sincere purpose of amendment 
and satisfaction T w&a followed by the pronouncement of absolution. At 
E^t # such pronouncement took a declaratory form in w hich me rely the 
assurance of Gcals pardon was contained. Just as, when the value of the 
prayers ot the saints was first recognised, the circuitous method was 
adopted of asking the Creator to authorise the prayer* of Ilk elect 
creatures, so in this case the Church hesitated to put an indicative formula 
of forgiven cos into the session of its priesthood, Nor was it actually 
laid down that the penitent who had received absolution whs thereby 
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freed from his niiu On Hi in point the evidence of G rati an \s clear. The 
Ditrrtum was compiled towards the clow of the first half of the twelfth 
century, The first chapter of the distinction De Pocnitentia contains a 
large number of citations, illiistmting on the one hand the view that 
confession is merely 4 manifestation of repentance, not a means of 
obtaining pardon, and on the other hand the directly contrary opinion 
£}ud confession and satisfaction are the avenue to pardon, and that pardon 
fur dn cannot be obtained without them, In his comments, Grafian treats 
the matter with perfect impartiality. It is an open question, the solution 
uf which he leaves to the judgment of the reader. Both sides are supported 
by wise and religious men; and a final quotation* which Gratiun and other 
vzumhisLs referred to the Penitential of Theodore* by an apparent confusion 
with Theodulf of Orleans, is given to shcw r tliat, while God forgives sin* 
which are confessed to Him directly. He also uses the ministnation of 
priests for this purpose. 

The same difference of opinion was discussed at length by Peter 
Lombard* with an attempt at reconciliation. Three elements Constitute: 
the sacrament of penance, contrition or compunction of heart, confession 
with the mouth, and satisfaction in deed* Contrition by itself, inariifestetl 
to God, is liket by God's forgiveness. But satisfaction is necessary, and 
for this reason confession to a priest hies been instituted- the priest sits 
as a judge to decide upon the appropriate penalty, and by confession the 
penitent learns humility and caution. This, however* k not alL It is 
agreed that the priest possesses the power of the keys. There arc two 
keys, one of which is the key of knowledge anti discernment, the other 
the key of judgment., or of binding and loosing. It is clear that the priest 
can bind the penitent by imposing .satisfaction upon him; but, if find 
can forgive sin without the aid of the priest, in what does the sacerdotal 
power of loosing consist? The answer is, that this power lies in the res 
mission of the penalty and the restoration of the penitent to the benefit 
of the sacraments of the Church. When Christ cleansed the lepers. He 
told them to shew themselves to the priest; when He restored Ijissiirm to 
life. He gave him to the disciples to lie loosed from his grave-clothes. The 
parallel is obvious: the function of the priests of the old law* w r ho certified 
tlie bodily cleansing of the Itqiers, is analogous to Hint of the priests of 
the new, who judge of the spiritual cleansing of the .sinner. 'Hie man justi¬ 
fied From .sin by contrition of heart must still look to human ministry for 
complete freedom from the hoods in which he lias been held. Thus the 
exercise of the sacrament of Fenjmt-e by the Church through confession 
and absolution is rationalised* and its necessity to the penitent is inferred. 

Numerous questions, of course* arose in this connexion. There was, for 
example, the question of the validity of confession to laymen, which 
appeared to be sanctioned by the general precept of i-oufe^aion in the 
epistle of £t James, This might cover merely venial inns; hut for graver 
offences the luiniritry of the priest wiu necessary, save in extreme cases 
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where no priest might I* hn<L Then; wna, Again, aomc doubt with regard 
to the power of the keys; for it was patent that to some priests the key 
of knowledge and dl^rmnent was denied* and it might be suspected that 
the other key may not be given to nil alike. We may conclude, however, 
that all possess it, though not all in a right and worthy manner? and the 
un worthiness of a priest is no liar to the efficacy of the satisfaction which 
he enjoins. There was the question of death-bed repentance, when there 
waa no opportunity for the penitent to make satisfaction. There was Hie 
obscure problem of the recurrence of forgiven sins, when the penitent 
relapses into his old sin or one similar to it. Finally* there was the 
difficulty of distiligiushing between the sacrament and the rat mensmenii f 
the outward sign of repentance and the inwaid penitence of heart which 
accompanies inid generally precedes it But these were academic questions 
ancillary to the main points of Hie doctrine, Penruiee is a sacrament 
consisting of three parts* for the perfect fid til men l of which the agency 
of the priest, as the judge appointed by God r is necessary. From the 
actual sin and its* guilt Gcwl* approached by the contrite sinner, absolve^ 
the absolution given by the priest after oonfe^ioit remove the punishment 
width is due to sill and is atoned for by works of silt is faction which lie at 
the discretion of the priest. 

It remained fir a later age to develop the doctrine in n direction, which 
gained for the power of the keys a less qualified authority and claimed 
for priestly absolution n share in the remission of the guilt ms well as the 
penalty. We have not yet arrived at the distinction between the attrition, 
or mem sorrow of heart, which precedes the saving work of contrition, or 
at the complete identification of the contrite sinner's confession to (md 
with the oml confession made to the priest. But the essentials of the 
doctrine were fixed* and it is significant that the age of Gnithm anil 
Peter Lombard was the period nt which the formula bestowing the gift 
of the Holy Ghost ami the potnd'm imtkandi liecame a normal part of 
the ordination of priests. Long before the middle of the twelfth century, 
the sacrament of Penance had become a regular part of the Churchs 
ministrations. Public confession, except in monasteries* was obsolete? the 
tribunals of bishop and their delegates dealt with spiritual crimes by 
regular legal procedure, and the public penances which they enjoined hud 
no sacrament jU character* Thu Jhrttm internum t in which the priest sat 
adjudge of lhe siudaden soul and orduinetl satisfaction for sin, was com¬ 
pletely distinct from the Jhmm txtermm in which the local ordinary 
pronounced excominiinication upon transgressors or reconciled them to 
the Church. Nevertheless the genera! acknowledgment that sacramental 
penance was a salutary medicine fur tlie soul, which every Christian could 
use with advantage, did not vet extend to the recognition of ite*ibligatury 
character; and a momentous a*tep wiuj taken when* in the twenty -first 
canon of the Council of 1215* resort to Penance wits imposed upon every 
Christian as a duly. 
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The canon Qmnh utrhwqw: te.ntx directed that every person who hud 
arrived fit years of discretion should moke full private confession of his 
sins to his own priest at least once a year* and endeavour to perform the 
penance enjoined upon him. Confession wax made a necessary pro! i ini nary 
to the reception of the Eucharist, for which Easter was prescribed jls the 
statutory time unless the priest should determine otherwise. Neglect of 
this order was visited with suspension from entering church For the living, 
mid by denial of Christian burial to the dead. Stress was laid upon the 
inrwlictioti of the parish priest: if the penitent wished to confess to 
anyone else, lie had to obtain the licence of his own priest* otherwise, no 
other priest had the ability to bind or loose him. Discretion and caution 
were enjoined upon the priest himself. He was the skilled physician, 
pouring oil and wine into the wounds of Ids patient, diagnosing the disease 
by diligent enquiry into the sin and its circainstances, and so discovering 
what remedy to apply. He must be careful to preserve what was after- 
wards known as the seal of confession, avoiding any word or >ign which 
might betray his penitent; and, if he found it desirable to call in another 
judgment, Ids statement of the case must lie general without mention of 
names. To violate this prolix hit ion was to incur deprivation of his 
priesthood and perpetual penance in a strict monastery. 

This order was not altogether revolutionary. Its obvious intention was 
to regularise existing practice and to bring lhose who neglected the 
tribunal of Penance into line with the faithful, while it sought to remove 
those irregularities to which experience had shewn that the sacrament 
was halite. By making Penance a requisite of communion, it safeguarded 
the most important of the sacraments from the abuse to which its reception 
was open in an unruly age. But, by imposing privacy upon priest and 
penitent alike, and by its insistence upon the control of the sacrament by 
priests vested with load Jurisdiction, it put into the hands of the Church, 
in her struggle with the temporal power, u weapon of extraordinary 
effectiveness. The salutary discipline of penance was converted into a 
compulsory test of fitness for a share in the lull privileges of membership 
ol the Church, without which man was debarred. from the hope of eternal 
salvation. Within the narrow area of Ida jurisdiction, the parish priest 
became the judge of sin Ltnd its penalty, with powers that were of greater 
ultimate importance than the judgments of temporal courts ^The system, 
it need liardly be said, imposed a burden upon him for which few parish 
priests ID practice were adequate; and, by the reservation of a large 
number of rina* subjected to scientific distinction, to higher jurisdictions. 
Ids power wa* 1 unite*] by the superior authority of bis dioce&ui, while 
this in turn was itself restrained by the supreme authority of the holy see, 
Thbsp bovver* was a consequence of the establishment of the general 
principle, and its development belongs to later history. The fact remains 
that, at the dose of ihe period in which the greatest of the Popes had 
>iicet^sfullv viutlicatcd the claims of the Church as the guardian of nuufs 
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spiritual liberty from feudal dominion, she asserted, bv an action in itself 
perfectly logical, her right to assume complute control of his spiritual 
life find to withhold the means of grace from those who would not submit 
to her sacramental discipline. 

At this date the scholastic doctrine was still in the makings and Peter 
Lombards theories bv no means represent the last word upon the subject5 
in process of time, indeed, they were held to lie erroneous in their recogni¬ 
tion of pnnJon of sin by God as antecedent to priestly absolution. The 
distinction between the pardon of guilt and the remission of its penalty 
is not touched ill the Latenm canon which made confession to n priest 
obligatory. Already, however, definitions were being formed which con¬ 
nected the work of the minister with more than the treatment of the 
penalty for sin by the injunction of satisfaction, and made the full distinc¬ 
tion between satisfaction and punishment. In the theory enunciated by 
Richard of St Vic tor the view of Penance which event i mil v became prevalent 
in the medieval Church was clearly foreshadowed. While God a forgiveness 
alone can remove the guilt of sin anti deliver the -dnner from eternal, per¬ 
dition, there yet remains the temporary punishment of purgatory after 
death, and for the remission of this the priest cooperate* with God. Tims 
confession, absolution, and the performance of the satisfaction prescribed 
remit for the sinner the endurance of pain.-s which, though not lasting, 
w ere possibly as severe ns those of IndL The doctrine of purgatory, in the 
earlier centuries a pious opinion faltering!y expressed with complete un¬ 
certainty of the degree of sin which merited punishment in this inter¬ 
mediate state, developed side by side with the doctrine of penance; and 
the intimate connexion between the two appears in the treatise Ik Vera 
ft Fnbta Pocniimtia^ a bite compilation falsely ascrihed to Augustine on 
which Peter liOinhard and his contemjHimries plnttxl much reliance. As 
a matter of fact, Augustine in his genuine writings had said no more than 
that the opinion that, between death and the final judgment, the sou) 
suffered purgatorial fire* was perhaps true, and it was long before this 
opinion shewed more than a tendency to crystallise into a general belief. 
Its progress was aided by the practice of prayers for the dew! and its close 
connexion with the intercessory virtue of the sacrifice of the mass. But, 
if pnrgatory p was taking its place in the eschatology of the Church, there 
was no early consensus of opinion either with regard to its certainty or 
the actual time at which the soul was to lie submitted to this trial, 
whether after death or after the last judgment, Gregory the Great strongly 
influenced future doctrine by inculcating belief in purgatory as a stale 
into which the soul entered after death; but m his view it was intended 
as a remedy merely for those small sins which did not merit the punish- 
incut of hell, but precluded the dinner from immediate cut sauce into 
heaven. It was only, however, with the growth of the sacramental theory 
of penance that the temporary punish merit of purgatory assumed its real 
importance. Purgatory now, for the sinner who used the way of rejientiince 
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provided by the (Church* whether Ills sins were mortal or vernal, entirely 
superseded hell* which was no longer to btr feared; and over against the 
pains of purgatory was set the satisfaction which was the final condition 
of penance. 

The whole conception of -satisfaction was also modified with the growth 
of Hme. The legal bin of the Penitent inis had strictly assessed the satis¬ 
faction in proportion tu the gravity of the sin, and the severity of their 
scale of punishment was hardly less than tlvat of the arduous process, 
through which penitents hod to pass to obtain reconciliation in the early 
centuries of the Church, It was admitted, however, that, if the penitent 
shewed real progress in Ids performance of the penance enjoined, the priest 
hkd power to remit part of it. The obvious method was, after a certain 
time, to enjoin the performance of some work of piety in commutation of 
the remainder of the penance. Such partial remission was in fact an in¬ 
dulgence granted in consideration of good conduct; and, while there was 
no suggestion that it did anything to remit sin or do more than mitiga te 
severity, the custom Opened the way to the introduction of indulgences 
as a supplementary clement in the development of the theory of penance. 

Although in theory the strictness of the penalties prescribed by the 
Peiiiteiitinls was not relaxed, the character of penance was altered as its 
injunction Ikchiuc subject to the discretion of the individual confessor* 
Even in the age which produced the Penitential*, the rigidity of their 
directions was met by means of commuting or redeeming inconvenient 
sentences. In place of fasting and other works of expiation, alms were 
offered to and received by the Church in the person of the priest Thu* 
in 747 the council of CLovesho condemned this easy way of lessening or 
transforming satisfaction by a money payment, A century later H manor 
of Rhdnu forbade such transactions as simoniacal. In spite of these 
warnings, the commutation of penance hod the effect of relaxing its 
seriousness. Light penances were reduced to forms which involved little 
or no trouble to the penitent; for the satisfaction of mortal sins which 
demanded heavy penalties were substituted pious works which drew upon 
the sinners worldly substance. The impetus which this gave to the 
foundation of monasteries by powerful laymen, whose lives were inevitably 
stormy and irregular, is dear; and this movement rose to its height amid 
the political turbulence of the twelfth century; It is easy to see how 
expensive bene I act Ions of this kind, undertaken ns a substitute for penance, 
were regarded ns bringing about remission of uim Not only were they 
amends for the sins of the founders themselves; they were offered also on 
behalf of the menjlKrs of their family and the friends who contributed to 
them, and not only for the remission of the sins of the living, but tho$e 
of the dead as well. Further, the express object of the life which w r m led 
i) these foundations was continual intercession for the founders in life 
and after death, and to the actual founders was added a whole crowd of 
benefactors who from time to time made offerings at their altars and at 
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the .shrines of the saints in whose special honour they were established. 
The Books of Life preserved upon the high altars of monasteries recorded 
the prunes of such benefactors, and, like the surviving hooks of Durham 
and Hyde, were augmented as the centuries passed. They bear witness, 
not to mere disinterested gratitude, though that doubtless played its part, 
hut to the substantial gifts by which the applicant earned his right to 
become a partaker in the benefits of the prayers and other good works 
wrought in the house, and was admitted into its fraternity ils an honorary 
associate. -At the root of the pious transaction whs the desire to obtain 
forgiven™ of sin and remission of the penalty due to it by the easiest 
means of satisfaction. 

In the importance attached to the help afforded by the intercession 6f 
others there Lb involved the admission that satisfaction ran he performed by 
vicarious means. A parallel has been sometimes drawn between the custom 
of offering single combat in the person of a professional champion retained 
for the purpose and that of relying upon the prayers of others for the 
fulfilment of the satisfaction owed by oneself; and the first custom may 
certainly have had some influence upon the second In general the per¬ 
formance of penance by substitutes became an admitted practice; just as 
personal service in warfare wm commuted by the equipment of persons 
in proportion to the reAponsihilitieg of the military tenant t so penance 
redeemed by the obligation to go uii a pilgrimage could be satisfied by 
deputy. The movement of the crusades brought this to a climax. Tho 
advantages offered to those who took the cross could be obtained by 
meeting the expenses of a substitute; and the transition from this to the 
direct payment of a sum of money for the object uf the crusade without 
further action was an obvious consequence. 

The crusades murk an epoch in the history of penance. At the Council 
or Clermont in 1095, Urban II, in order to stimulate the zeal of the 
faithful for the fii>t crusade, proclaimed that to all who confessed their 
sins the journey to the Holy Land should lie reckoned as taking the place 
of all penance. This large grant, the first example of a plenary indulgence 
on record* assured full pardon of sin and eternal salvation to those who 
died on the journey. While the principle involved was the familiar idea 
of commutation of penance, the iudcfiiiitciicss of the concession and its 
far- reaching character differentia ted it from ordlnazy grants made to 
individuals, Before this date, the custom of granting indulgences in the 
form of remissions of limited periods of penance bad emerged out of the 
practice of mvh individual relaxations. Bishops and abbots encouraged 
the faithful to give of their substance to pious objects, such os the building 
of churches, by promising them remission for a stated time of the [icnaurcs 
enjoined upon them by their pries! It is difficult to traced he exact 
beginning of this custom, which has been obscured by the citation of 
spurious instances and by the admission of ordinary example^ of remission 
ot penance within the wider sphere of the indulgence. But, while plenary 
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indulgences such as that of 1005 were entirely exceptional, and in the 
nature of things could proceed only from the highest ecclesiastical 
authority, partial indulgences increased in nuintier throughout the twelfth 
century and became general towards its end. By such grants places of 
pilgrimage* especially Rome and Compostela, benefited, churches nnd 
hospitals sw tiled their fabric funds, aiul minor work* of a quasi-religions 
nature, such as bridge-building, profited. The principle of redeeming 
penance by the payment of money as nominal alias was, in fact, extended 
to the need of money For pious objects, to lie collected from the faithful 
by the side of assurances of spiritual compensation, 

ITie full theory of the resources which were drawn upon for these 
grant* was nut formulated until the thirteenth century; hut Urban ITn 
plenary grant was prefaced by the statement that it was made with full 
trust in the merry of God and of the a [jostles Peter and Paul. Belief an 
the communion of saints ami in a common fund made up of their merits, 
which could be transferred to supply the defects of contrite sinner*, 
influenced the contributions to religious foundations which, as we have 
seen, were repaid by the prayer* of the communities so endowed. The 
doctrine of the illiniitable tnaisuiy of Ihe merits of Christ and the saints, 
however, which produced such an effect upon the grant of indulgences ns 
time went on, that their wide ami unqualified assurances put confession 
and penance altogether in the shade, was not yet understood, though it 
existed in embryo. The value of the merits and prayers of the saints to 
those who invoked their help, and the virtue exercised bv their relics 
were of course mat tens of common belief; and no erne had such an influence 
upon promoting the veneration due to them as Gregory the Great. But 
it was not for centuries after his day that their merits were explicitly 
recognised as a vast capital sum winch could lie used to any extent by 
constituted authority for the removal of sin ami the remission of the pains 
of purgatory. As this doctrine advanced, the indulgence, still regarded 
theoretically as an equivalent for the pen Alice enjoined by the confessor, 
assumed the character of a means of liberation from nin ns well ns from 
its penalty, and the satisfaction which atoned for that penalty was 
superseded, at any rate in popular thought, by release from the penalty 
itself 

Thus the indulgence was capable of a construction which weakened the 
effect of the wuratilent of Penance* Confession of sin and absolution were 
in fact reduced Lo a furmality which qualified at best for the receipt of 
an indulgence; and indulgence^ freely put on sale in the hands of licensed 
traders, became a formidable bar to the proper working of tlie penitential 
system of the Church. The Lateral! Council, In its insistence upon the 
duty uf confession and penance, foresaw the danger of the unlimited grant 
of indulgences, and, in two of its canon*, the sixtieth and the aixty-setcmd, 
attempted to jiut it under restriction. The lirat of these condemned the 
encroadiineut* of abbots upon the episcopal authority, and mentioned 
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their injunction of public penances mul their grants of 1 utters of in- 
diligence. ’These were forbidden in future. The second alluded to the 
extravagant promise* mode by itinerant preachers who collected *] *m for 
spec ial purposes, and required them to establish their mission by exhibiting 
letters from the Pope or from the bishop of the dioce^v tmtipracd in the 
customary form issued by the apostolic sot 1 . The furm, which was given 
in fall, enjoined the giving of alms for the special object m remLmwtem 
parntnrum^ so that by these und other good works, done by the inspiration 
of God* the giver might Lit tain eternal M *m* While it contained no 
mention of confession and penance m a preliminary requisite fur the 
benefit to lx: den red from aims, the phrase in remi$&fancm peccnlorurn 
was purely indefinite, and the question at issue was the authorised collec¬ 
tion of alms* not the sale of indulgences In fact, the terms of the letter 
Prescribed the limit of the prospect of profit which such preachers should 
hold out to their hearers. But the canon, while authorising the grant uf 
such letters by the diocesan, went on to censure the ^indiscreet and 
superfluous Indulgence* which some prelates of diurrfic* are not afraid to 
grant, whereby the keys of the Church are mode contemptible and the 
satisfaction of penance is deprived of its force," 1 fence forward indulgences 
granted at the dedication of a church, whether one or inure bishop were 
present, were not to be granted for a longer period than a year, and those 
at the anniversary of the dedication for not more than forty dap* Such 
indulgences were explicitly qualified ns remissions of penances enjoined. 
The effect of this decree was to restrain indulgences from taking a 
direction in which they would become n substitute for |x-nnnce f whether 
in the incautious utterances of irresponsible mendicants or in the excessive 
liberality of prelates. The allusion to the multiplication of indulgences 
when several prelates took part in a ceremony, in noticeable. A further 
safeguard against the reckless granting of indulgences wzus provided by 
the prescription of the observation of the example furnished by the holy 
The ljuggars* letters were to follow the form employed in the papal 
chancery. 1 he customary forty days indulgence was ordered ns the period 
to which the Pope usually limited his own grants. Neverthcks% the 
anxiety of Innocent 111 to cheek indulgences in lhe interest of penance 
did not bind his successors. In the emphasis which the twenty-first canon 
of the Council hud upon the sacrament of Penance he had asserted the 
chiftns of the Church over the ranis of all its member ; it is not too much 
to say that the enforcement of penance upon the faithful was the con¬ 
summation of the i>oliey with which he bad consistently upheld the 
supremacy of the Church in human affairs. In the development of the 
system of indulgences he rightly recognised a force which weakened the 
hold of the Church upon the individual conscience. But, in putting thorn 
under papal control with the best intentions, he hardly foresaw the extent 
to which the holy see would turn them to profit in the future and so 
defeat his own ends. 
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In tracing these aspects of the progress of Christ ian doctrine, we see 
that their development passed almost uniformly through the same stages. 
The period overruled by the ardent imagination of Augustine* open to 
the most diverse impressions ami providing a bewildering variety of sug¬ 
gestions, supplied the framework fur Inter thought. Here the medieval 
conception of the Church found its origin, and the most characteristic of 
its doctrizftea were foreshadowed or (usually anticipated. The far different 
intellect of Gregory the Greats working upon the heritage of Augustine 
without conspicuous* originality, but with the clarity necessary to one who 
is primarily an expositor, prepared the way for dogmatic statement of 
doctrine; in this respect, and especially in the definiteness with which he 
tlnhomtt.il the relation between man and the super natural worlds his in¬ 
fluence was hardly less important than in the administrative sphere* It 
was not f however, in Koine that further progress was to take place. The 
centre of activity in religious thought whs shifted to Lhe Carol mginn 
kingdom, the seat of those controversies in which fluid opinion was 
hardened into fixed form* To this transitional period succeeded the 
growth of scholasticism, While the influence of Anselm, and in a less 
degree of Lon franc, legally minded Italians, nmde contributions of h igh 
significance to the beginnings of scholastic theology, its foundation lay in 
the schools of Paris, Here argument was applied to give a rational basis to 
the mysteries of the faith, and isolated dogmas were moulded info sys¬ 
tematic form. With the Lateral l Council we leave this work uncompleted. 
The reign of Innocent III saw the rise of the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders* whose doctors were to produce the highest achievements of schtilas- 
tic reasoning. The work of crystal I isatiou <d r doctrine, however, was fully 
in progress, and the twelfth century was the epoch to which medieval 
dogma owed its cunHlsLency and its characteristic dmpe* 

One point remains to he noticed* The final clause of the first canon of 
the I-itemn Council, at first night a somewhat irrelevant postscript^assertcd 
the possibility of salvation for married persons. The object of inerting 
this clause in a confession of faith was to safeguard the sacrament of 
Marriage against She attacks of heretics who regarded it as n mere licence 
for the satisfaction of carnal desires. 'The various shapes which were taken 
by conteinpomcy heresy do not belong to our subject ; hut the need fur 
authoritative declarations upun essential matters of faith was urged by 
peri ml Jen] outbreaks of Catharisni and by the atuhbnrnuess of the -\lhi- 
gensian movement, which had been condemned by Hie Ijiteran Council 
of 1170 and was now the object of a crusade for which plenary indulgences 
were oflejed* To such departures from the faith, involving the rejection 
of the means of grace offend by the Church, or substituting for the sacra¬ 
ments rites of initiation and spiritual cun mum ion derived from infidel 
sources, the council gave no quarter. We have seen how its second canon 
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condemned the opinion of Joachim of Flora on a mutter which affected 
the orthodoxy of mi accredited exposition of the Church^ doctrine of the 
Trinity. Another clause of the same canon condemned the heresies of 
Annuity of Bene, who taught a form of pinthehm under which the 
Christian revelation wns merely a detail in a uniform Divine scheme, and 
a doctrine of the progressive manifestation of the Trinity through three 
successive periods. The inclusion of Amaury with Joachim of Flora 
was possibly due to the superficial resemblance of this Latter opinion to 
Joactlim's prophetic assertion of the three states of the world which pre¬ 
ceded the imminent advent of the everlasting gospel. The third canon 
dealt comprehensively and at great length with all heretics, pronouncing 
anathema and excommunication against them, delivering them over for 
puniHlnnent to the secular power, and declaring secular lords who favoured 
them to be deprived l/m facto of their estate*. The centre of the system 
of belief to which the council gave its advent was the unity of the visible 
Church and the impossibility of salvation outside its boundaries und to 
its positive proclamation of the essential* of dogma the condemiuitjtm, 
with the severest penal tic*, of all who wilfully departed from that unity 
and impugned its symbols wa* an inevitable corollary. 
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CHAPTER XX 


HERESIES AND THE INQUISITION IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES, c. 1000-1305 

Is the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries the Medieval Church 
wfla at its greatest and must powerful; jet these cell tunes witnessed the 
appearance of various heresies, which in certain (mrts of Europe were a 
serious menace to the Church^ hold upon the people, While sonic of 
Die heterodoxies of the period were essentially philosophic and academic, 
other* there were which made a wider appeal direct to the u nesses; and 
while the former may have been potentially as dangerous to the Church, 
it was the Latter that inspired most apprehension and that were conse¬ 
quently most vigorously represftfetL 

While less metaphysical than the heresies of the early Church, those 
of the later Middle Ages had certain broad characteristics in common 
with them* Thus the dualism of the C&thaxi was Mamonite, the anti- 
uacerdotahflm of many of the Waldetises was Dnnatist, the mystic enthu¬ 
siasms of Ortlieh, Marguerite tie la Porett\and their followers was Gnostic, 
the ascetic zeal of the Fnificellt was Montanist. This rather obvious 
pamllelisin constitute* one of the difficulties in studying the later heresies, 
for it clouds the evidence* Thus, Catholic writers, convinced that the 
Alhigeiiies were Manichioniis, wero content to go to the works* ufr?t Augiis- 
tine ugam^t the Manicliaeaiis and to attribute indiscriminately to the 
Albigeuw* all the errors enumended in those pages. Such a pruned une T 
not necessarily adopted in any spirit of conscious unfairness, was so 
obviously un scientific that it make* it difficult to use the evidence oi 
these writers* with any confidence. In addition to this there is a funda- 
mental difficulty in dealing with any of the great popular heresies of the 
Middle Age* in the fact that nearly all our knowledge of them is derived 
in one way or an other from their adversaries — either from the treatise! 
nf hostile theologians nr from confessions ojsd depositions recorded in the 
archive* of the Inquisition* With the academic heretics it is quite a 
different matter. They have left their own writings behind them, and we 
can come into direct contact with their thought unclouded by the gloss 
of the hostile commentator. 

'Hie great popular heresies of the Middle Ages constitute so remarkable 
a phenomenon that they tall for a general explanation, It is undoubtedly 
true that the popularity of heresy was due in considerable measure to the 
Church^fail 11 re to satisfy certain instincts and aspirations in a |>eriod 
which was essentially restless and curious. The crude violence of the 
time quickened Utopian vision > which were not only hopes of a better 
future but criticisms uf an evil present, A sense of disappointment, or 
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even uf disillusion, is Apparent after the failure of the earlier crusades. 
Genuine spirit uni fervour had been aroused, it seemed, to no purpose, 
anti no new stimulus to the spiritual imagination presented itself. The 
exalted mysticism of a Hugh of St Victor or a Peter the Venerable pos¬ 
sessed no popular appeal, and it was not until the appearance of St Francis 
with his extraordinary personal magnetism that the Church was able to 
provide a powerful answer to the urgent demand for religious inspiration. 
The saint and the ascetic invariably attracted veneration in l he Middle 
Ages, when the ordinary priesthood, if lacking in person jJ holiness, only 
elicited fear, indifference, or dislike. There could be no more prolific 
encouragement to heresy than clerical abuses. This was clearly the opinion 
of Innocent HI, who, while seeking to eradicate heresy in southern France, 
also delivered a tremendous indictment against the conduct uf the clergy 
there. St Dominic ascribed the success of the Albigenses to what he 
regarded os their affectation of holiness and of evangelical poverty which 
misled the people. And quite clearly the people of Languedoc drew a 
forceful comparison, oil to the advantage of the heretics, between their 
real* simplicity, and austerity, and the w r ealth t ostentation, and love of 
temporal power displayed by the accredited envoy h of a God who liftd 
been poor, humble, and despised. Anti-suferdotalisni is a marked feature* 
a* it was often a predisposing cause, of medieval heresy. Some of the 
heresies were to begin with not duetrinal at all, but distinctively evangeli¬ 
cal, arising from dissatisfaction with existing conditions in the Church, 
and aiming at a higher standard of faith and conduct. 

For Hie forms which heresy assumed the East was largely res|)onsible. 
It is hut a jHirtiol view of medieval history w hich focuses attention solely 
upon the purely indigenous aspects of European civilisation and foils to 
appreciate the force and the significance of the impress upon Europe of 
the oriental world, the infiuence of the great tnide-routes into Asia as 
disseminators not only of veal Hi but of ideas. The intercommunication, 
already fostered by the merchant and the traveller, was quickened still 
further by the t 'rusades. The Christian warriors set forth vowed to hold 
no other intercourse with the infidel but that of the sword. Vet the 
later emteders were not of the temper of those whom the eloquence of 
Urban II and his coadjutor* first enlisted, uf those who had pursued their 
Muslim enemies into the Temple itself with relentless slaughter when 
they captured the Holy City, Frederick ITk crusade of 12S9 waa the 
expedition of a diplomatist, not of a warrior* and it was characterised 
by the friendliness of it* leader's relations with the Sultan of Egypt. 
To the vivid imagination of Frederick the culture of Baghdad made a 
powerful appeal; the religion of Islam, the speculations of Arabian phi¬ 
losophers, were to him a matter of intense intellectual curiosity, not of 
abhorrence; and an atmosphere of rationalism prevailed at a court where 
Greek, Jew, or Arab were all alike welcome. So it wa» that Gregory IX 
could with a certain plfuisihility assign to his abhorred imperial enemy 
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the authorship of the famous blasphemy* that the world had been deceived 
by three impostors, Mg&cs, Mahomet! Christ. Increasing acquaintance 
with, aud knowledge of* the religion of the Koran made possible at anv 
rate an elementary comparative study of religions, a realisation of their 
com in on elements* and such a conception of religious toleration as we 
find suggested in Boccaccio's famous tale of The Three Rings, or m the 
jjseudo-gospel of Barnabas* a strange conglomeration of the Koran with the 
four canonreal gospels, the essential feature of which is a latitudinarian 
conception that God's messsige of salvation is for all. * A* God liveth, 
even as the tire burocth dry things and convertelh them intn fire* making 
no dilFerence ljetn r een olive and cypress and palm; even so our God hath 
mercy on every one that worketh righteously* making no difference 
between Jew* Scythian, Greek, nr Ishmaelite^ 1 The possibility of an 
unholy sympathy between the Christian and the infidel was the basic 
idea of the dreadful allegations brought against the Templars, whatever 
their origin in fact may have been. Among the indictments was ttie 
charge of practising a ceremony of initiation which included the worship 
of a block cat, or Haphomet* which is hut another name for Mahomet, 
Hut it was not necessary to go outside Europe to come into contact with 
oriental influences, I he East had. penetrated into Europe; the culture 
of the Caliphate had been planted in Andalusia, and mainly from Cor¬ 
dova and lolerio its influence was disseminated abroad through Sicily 
and southern I’ninec—its architecture, its medicine, its mathematics* its 
philosophy. Long after the extinction of the glories of the Umayyad 
( aliphate of Cordova, the splendour of Moorish learning remained, and 
in the twelfth century Muslim Spvih still eclipsed Catholic Europe in 
the arts and sciences. There was a certain Moorish element in that 
brilliant exotic civilisation of Languedoc* where the problem of heresy 
became most acute. In such a soil any hostility to the Catholic Church, 
any dissatisfaction with its ministrations* was likely to generate alien 
doctrine. The heresy of Languedoc was not Moorish* but it was certainly 
of oriental origin, coming through the Balkans out of Asia. 

In the days of the ( arulingian Empire, if we except the predestinaiian 
opinions of Got Lie-had k and the pantheism of the amazing Irish genius* 
John Scotlia Eriugen% there was little heresy of consequence. But it is 
clear that as a popular force it must have been quietly grow ing! proLahly 
among the common people for the most part, before the opening of the 
eleventh century. It had already become a serious danger before the 
Papacy* immersed in other cares, had awakened to its gravity. It Is sig¬ 
nificant that certain heretics were condemned at Orleans, in 1017, for 
holding lh>cct3r views, and that these ideas were traced to Italy* We 
hear of the execution of heretics in 10£& at Toulouse* in 1051 at Goslar 

3 L juieI L. R^pr, The Gtupd qf Bamahn* {Umlon, lfK)7)> p. 184. Jt it pwititik 
thntthe i Go«pftJ was inreriird inlSM* hut there is giKicI kitminl evidence givinggruiiiubi 
far ascribing Its origin to this first half of the fonrtMith c*sn tiny. 
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iti Saxony. It is not easy to establish the identity of these early heretic?. 
Med ieval" chron icier? are not exact in their nomenclatil re. We liltd a large 
vatic tv of designations in use. Thus the Cathari are variously known as 
Alhigenses, Albaneii**, Bugnolenses, tiagttaroli, Bulgari, Publicani, Pa- 
taritiT, Tex tores'; the Waldeuscs as Huniiliati, Pauperes de Lugdimo, 
Lfonistes. Tims the term Albigensca is used in Languedoc, the terms 
PatnrmiV Albauenses, Concorriocd in Italy, textore* and twerantc* in 
ticmiRiiv. But the words Bulgari or hougre# are used indiscriminately in 
Prance to mean heretics generally, though their derivation as indicating 
one particular type of heretic is obvious enough. The two dominant, 
heresies were (latharisin and Waldensianistn, but a number nf minor 
contemporary heterodoxies, haring some clement or other in common 
with these, were apt to be closely associated or confused with them, at 
all events in the popular mind. Thus the Arn oldish), following Arnold 
of Brescia, from being originally simple opponents of the Pope's temporal 
power in Home, developed into opponents of the secularism of the 
Church ns a whole, and so came to have much in common with the 
Wald crises. Again, the adherents of Peter de Bruys, whose teaching 
was that there was no efficacy in images, the symbol of the Cross, or in 
patdohaptism, were liable to* identification with the Cathari, for these 
wen? also f’athamn doctrines. Henry of Lausanne combined the prin¬ 
ciples of the Artioldists mid the Petrobrusiana. The devastation wrought 
among the faithful of southern France by this hercsi arch was the despair 
of St Bernard at a time when Gatherum) and Waldensianisin were also 
rampant in the same district. In short, all attacks upon the Catholic 
Church, however different their origins and however discrepant their fun¬ 
damental theses, were likely to have ft certain aliinily and to give a very 
similar impression to the ordinary undisoe tiling observer. Among other 
early twelfth-century heretics were some who were zealots, either partly 
or wholly insane. Such were Tanchelm of Antwerp, who, starting with 
tile Donatist theory tliat the sacraments had lost their cliicacy owing to 
clerical degeneracy, is said later to have claimed for himself a divine 
nature equal with Christa; and £on de l'fitoik, who, discovering a refer¬ 
ence to his own name in Uu? wolds of Scripture, “Per Eton qui ventures 
est judicare vivos et mortuox,’ 1 declared himself to lie the Son of God. 

Donation is perimps tiie most notable doctrinal feature of these essenti¬ 
ally anti -hierarchical minor heresies. In Catharism there is something 
much more revolutionary. The connexion between the Catliari of Western 
Europe and the Bogomile? and Paulictans of the Balkan peninsula cun 
be said to have liceu established. Hie use of the term Bulgur as synony- 

1 The terms unnrtt, twraute* (<Urnnmdt) t or weavers, seem to be do* ti> the 
occupation ,if wearing t« which lie Elwntlisti especially devoted themselves. 

s It is noteworthy that the name of I'ataniie, which in the eleventh century was 
applied hi the extreme supporters of L liurvh reform ut Milan, in tie thirteenth nail 
fourteenth emit uric* denoted CathaflUl heretics. 
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mom wiLh heretic in the common parlance of France is significant; 
so also is tlie fact that Bulgarian delegates attended ft great representa¬ 
tive council of Cathari held in 1167 near Toulouse; and so again is the 
dose resemblance of the hrief Albigensian ritual which has come down 
to us* namely, the Ritual of Lyons, with that of the Bosnian Pa tar ini* and 
with the more elaborate manual of the Paulician Church in Armenia, 
known as 77;#’ A\ i/ of Truth . Matthew Paris tells us of a complaint made 
in 1233 by the papal legate Conrad, of the direct relations existing 
between the Albigenses and the Armenian Paul id am, and Raincrius 
Saccho, a CMhamn apostate, writing a little later, states that the Oatharan 
churches m oilier parts of the world were the offspring of a parent 
Church in Bulgaria, The ancient Paulicijin.s of Armenia, holding them¬ 
selves to be the one true Church* were adopt?musts —i H f + they consideredi 
that Christ had been Imj m ft man but, having fulfilled aU righteousness, 
had at the time of his baptism in Jordan been chosen by God as Messiah 
and as the eternal Son of God. They rejected paedobaptism, the idea of 
purgatory, the invocation of saints, the use of Images, the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Between the eighth and tenth centuries this Greek sect hod 
crossed over ill large numbers into 11s race. Ijeo the (saurian, and later 
Theodora, attempted their extirpation, but they were protected by John 
Trimisces* ass whose reign some hundred thousand of them migrated 
northward into the region of the Danube, Here they seem to have 
attempted the conversion of the Bulgurs, and here also the pure doctrine 
of Paulician bin would appear to have become adulterated by an Luff It ra¬ 
tion of Manichoeism, or at all events of ideas of a gnostic mid dualist 
character: and hence arose the sect of the Ikigomilesv The connexion 
between the Faidicianfl and the western Cathari is dear; but it Is pro¬ 
bable that the corns pted Patilicianism of the Bulgarians, rather than the 
original Paulidaimtn of Armenia, was the origin of western Cathariaut, 
and that, helped no doubt by the agencies of the scholar, the merchant, 
and the crusader, the heresy travelled from Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Dal¬ 
matia into Hungary and Italy* It found an easy settlement in Apulia 
and Lombardy, hut an even more favourable Atmosphere in France, 
especially south of the Loire 1 . 

The new creed dearly possessed n strong attraction for coin mon jicoplo 
desirous of n novel spiritual stimulus, and for a phjisurcdoving nobility, 
such «S existed notably in the oouth, who were only too glad to seize an 
excuse fur despoiling the wealthy Catholic hierarchy. In the comforting 
rejection of the doctrine of purgatory, arid the convenient distinction 

1 Tlio ijuuUiuti nf thii connexion between the t'-tlhnrl tuid the Pjiulirians and 
Fk^mtles^iB ditcii&sed In ti. It. .Miutiiicidn Furl* mtd [ktrunwrit* iihutratim of (hr 
HUturymtifthr ancientAlhigtntr* and \Vuiden*r* ( 3 C. Set mid t h Ilittoirrei Ibrtrine 
i 'ft fa Scrlt r iet Caihant* on Aifrigeoi* ( I WJMJ, pp m 7-2®; K_ M filler, TArof&gixrhr fJttrrriftir- 
zritimg ( 1 Elftfl) , p + 3&5; F. V. Cnnybeure, The Keg qf Truth (11308), mtml. pp. ksks-cIi; 
J. litiirfiLiil, (■artufftire de X.^D, tie IYaaiiit (11*07), tol. i # eh. ix r 
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drawn between the fully initiated and the simple adherent Cathaii™ 
seemed to offer an easier road to salvation than did the Catholic Church, 
while, at the same time, the seal and energy of the preachers of this 
gospel established factories and workshops, where apprenticeship to 
craft or trade was combined with instruction In the Cathamn faith. The 
fultn inations of ecclesiastical councils such ns those of Ton louse in 1056 
and 1119 wore fruitless And missionary enterprises were no more suc¬ 
cessful. Ill 11G5 Catholic clergy hod to submit to the hum illation of 
entering into a joint synod with Albigeiisinn representatives. The 
general Cathamn congress of 11 tT7> already mentioned, met undisturbed. 
Particularly during the reign of William IX, Duke of Aquitaine, the 
heretics enjoyed full protection, if not positive encouragement, from the 
secular authority. 

To the faithful Catholic, Cathamm no doubt appeared to be a body 
of belief wholly foreign to Christianity, and in the points of similarity 
between the Catharau ritual and that of the Catholic Church he could 
discern nothing better than an impious mockery. Nevertheless, in ?o far 
as its origin was Paulician, the story of this heresy takes us back into 
that early era of Christianity prior to the definite formulation of 
Catholic dogma and the full establishment of the great organisation 
which we know as the Catholic Church, to the period when it was as yet 
uncertain lo what extent foreign, yet not wholly alien, systems, Neo- 
Flat cm ic and Gnostic, might 1 m? assimilated to ChrisLirtii theology* and 
similarly uncertain how far the Church would be prepared to make 
terms with the world, as represented by the Roman Empire. In tins 
formative period, when Christian doctors were seeking for philosophical 
explanations of the Gospl revelation and of the relation of Christ to 
the Godhead, Marrion, in an endeavour to free Christian theology from 
the taint of Judaism by a renHinnation of what lie conceived to be the 
fuessjige of the Pauline epistles, issued a wurk called the AfitithfxiXi in 
which on elaborate distinction was drawn between the God of the Old 
Testament, the God of the I*aw, oil the one bond, and on the other the 
God of the New Testament, I he God of reamdliatiom While there is 
certainly enough dualism in St Paul to warrant this line of argument, 
on the other hand the features of resemblance between such an explana¬ 
tion of the Christian theciphany and an entirely non-Christian dualist 
system like the Mazddst rendered possible such a hodge-podge of Mar- 
donitinD and Persian niagbm its the mystic theology of Marti, and also 
rendered later adherents of Marriouitisni liable to corruption by noti- 
Clmdiivri influences of that type. It is thus easy to understand how any 
heresy which unduly stressed the dualist element in Christian dogma was 
exposed to the imputation of Mmiithaeism. There were* no d«jbt, wide 
theological divergencies between different branches of the CatI lfi ran 
community—sonic of them more akin to the original Paulician** others 
more tainted by Gnostic and exotic Influences; yet to the Catholic of 
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the twelfth century all would appear one and the name, manifestly 
Mamchaenii. 

To the Cuthanun, os to the Catholic, human existence was n struggle 
between the opposing forces of good and evil, in which the person of 
Christ alone provided salvation, but the Catharan kid excessive empha^ifl 
upon the inherent evil of the material world. The several picturesque 
variants of tile fundamental Cnthnmu conception are relatively unim¬ 
portant; what is essential is the idea of a contest between an evil 
potentate, who ruled over the material universe, and who waa sometimes 
identified with Jehovah, the violent sanguinary deity of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, olid Ms adversary, the Got! of the New Testament, the God of 
mercy and forgiveness, whose kingdom is not of this world, but a wholly 
spiritual kingdom. While not entirely rejecting the Old Testament— 
the Lyons ritual quotes the Book of Solomon—the Cathari repudiated 
all portions of it which presented matter in a favourable light The 
whole purpose of earthly existence they held to be the overcoming of die 
evil god or Satan. Inasmuch m the material world and the flesh were 
the dominion of the Devil, nothing worse w as imaginable, and there was 
therefore no hell or purgatory, 'Die object of Christ's work was to 
reclaim the soul from the thraldom of the Hesh, and his servants were 
the Cathari, who alone had kept the true baptism, which is of fire and 
of the spirit. There was no such thing a> the resurrection of the body. 
He that had become reconciled with God through membership of the 
Catlmran church was enabled at once to leave hi* corporeal integument 
and enter into the celestial body which awaited him in heaven. The 
sold of the unreconciled passed into another material body, generally 
that of the animal to which in its human existence it had home the 
closest resemblance, The mortal sin was worldLiness, because it was 
devotion to those essentially transitory and evil things which are SatanV, 
This asceticism had one curious and extreme consequence. The chief 
weapon in the Devil's armoury was the propagation of the species, be- 
cause that meant the continuance of his power. Sex was Ids device. 
‘-G Lord,™ runs the Lyons ritual, ^judge and condemn the sins of the 
flesh, have no pity upon the flesh bom in corruption, hut have pity nn 
the spirit which is imprisoned,'* 1 The love of the sexes, whatever its 
nature, had the same consequence and was service of Satan. Marriage 
was no better than adultery and incest—indeed by some Cathari it was 
regarded as worse, being lasting and viewed with complacency instead of 
temporary and viewed with shame. Because of their belief in metem¬ 
psychosis the Cathari were necessarily vegetarians, abjuring all meats, 
eggs, cheese, and inilk T They would use nothing for food that was 
sexuallv begotten; the exception made in favour of fish being due to 
the current belief that they were generated in some other way. It is 
significant Llmt a suspect summoned before the Inquisition of Toulouse 
on a charge of I'aiharisiu rigorously protested against so unwarranted 
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Ail imputation, seeing that he had a wife and children, Ate meat, lied 
and a warts and was a faithful Christian. 

So intense was their conviction of the sanctity of the imprisoned 
human spirit that the Catbari shewed With regard to the shedding of 
blood the same it n com promising; consistency as they did in the matter of 
sex, condemning both the judge who pronounced sentence of death and 
the soldier who slew his enemy in battle as no better than murderers. 
On the other hand, suicide—regarded zls a legitimate hastening of the 
time of his deliverance from the bondage of tbe flesh hy the fully initiated, 
and known os the Endura — would appear ta have been allowed, jf nut 
indeed encouraged. It has to be remembered in partial explanation that 
the Endum was practised in days of relentle^ persecution, when voluntary 
self-destruction might well seetu preferable to falling into the hands of 
ruthless crusader or inquisitor. 

Ajataity is the outstanding characteristic of the Catharan existence, 
but then it was practised only by the u perfected " or boni homines y w hose 
ranks were small. The severe asceticism enjoined upon the perfected, the 
arduous nature of the period of preparation, the menace of persecution * 
which rendered the postponement of initiation to the last possible moment 
a measure of security—seeing that tlie mere cnedciu could lawfully disavow 
membership of the community — all these factor* combined to restrict the 
numbers of the perfected. The simple adherent or crcderts was not required 
necessarily to order his life un strict Cathamn principles; he might even 
eat meat and marry. His sole obligation was to venerate tbe ^perfected.” 
Iti the reverence which hud to 1 m paid to the initiated by the mere believers, 
or auditory there is a point of resomblauce to Maiuehaeisni, os there is 
also in certain features of the all-important Catharan rite, the ritual of 
initiation, known as the Con,mkmmtum. This was exceedingly simple* 
and in other features is reminiscent of the primitive Church, It may be 
said to have been a combination of the Christian baptism, ordination, 
eucharist, and absolution* all in one. The fjord's Prayer was explained to 
the postulant, sentence by sentence; he then renounced the works of Satan 
RJid the - l harlot Catholic t hunch, made confession, and received pardon. 
One of the elders next explained what the life of the ban ckrftkn involved— 
the abjuration of the flesh in every way and of the shedding of blood, the 
modelling of life on the principle of turning the other cheek to the smiter. 
The precise act of Conmhmeniurn was the placing of the gospel and 
of the hands of the boni homines present upon the head of the novice, who 
was thereby admitted into the ranks, in token whereof he was lastly girt 
with a sacred thread round his naked body aud invested with a black 
gown, 

Cathamm was clearly a strange amalgam of asceticism and laxity, of 
some lofty ideals with aberrations w hich were perverse and unhealthy. We 
cannot wonder that the Catholic, ever prone tu suspect the heretic of 
immoral practices, should do so with conviction in the case of a sect whose 
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fanatical attitude towards material existence was plainly inconsistent 
with the elementary facts of life. We enter a purer atmosphere when we 
turn from the Cnthari to the Waldenses. The origin of the name and of 
the sect has been disputed, but it is probably safe to attribute both to a 
certain rich merchant of Lyons, named Peter Waldo* a mars of no learning 
but of native goodness of heart, wlio started a crusade in 1170 for the 
furtherance of the law of Christ* which seemed nowhere to lie obeyed. 
Distributing bis wealth among the poor, lie liegzin to preach the gospel in 
the streets and in private houses, and be soon obtained a folio wing* who 
came to be known as the Poor Men of Lyons. At first their work had 
papal approval, their vow and their preaching being expressly commended 
by Alexander III, with the proviso that they secured the sanction of the 
clergy in their districts for whatever ministering activities they undertook. 
In course of time this condition came to be disregarded. The Poor Men 
used to inveigh ssealously against the low moral standard of the clergy. 
This naturally gave umbrage to the clergy* who refused any longer to 
countenance the movement, which was formally condemned by the Council 
of \ i'FOiui in 11H4. The result was that a seel which liad originally been 
perfectly orthodox tended to become heretical. To the two characteristic 
doctrines that poverty is the true way of life for the sincere C hristum and 
that Holy Scripture is an infallible guide in matters of religion* they added 
the essentially heretical tenet that every good man is inherently competent 
to preach and expound Iloly Writ. The right of preaching being denied 
them, they embraced the theory that personal merit avails more than the 
rite of ordination, and they proceeded to appoint minister* among them¬ 
selves, thus becoming schismatics. Like other opponents of the Catholic 
hierarchy, they soon developed Donatist ideas. Uniformity and conser¬ 
vatism of doctrine, which might have been continued in the main by the 
preservation of a close organisation, tended to disappear when persecution 
destroyed central control. 

Although Bernard Gui brings charges of immorality against them, the 
purity of the live* of the Waldenses was generally manifest. Even from 
inquisitorial sources testimony is forthcoming to their simple piety arid 
gotalness, and it Ls noteworthy that Walter Map, while repeating in lurid 
detail the usual stories of gross immorality brought against the Albigcnses 
—similar to those narrated by Caesariua of Hnisterbuch—speaks with 
obvious respect of the Poor Men, with same of whom he came in contact at 
Home, being indeed deputed to exam Sue them. He seems to have thought 
their zeal rather ridiculous, but their austerity admirable, 

r Ihe name Poor Men or Hu mi I tali is also applied to a sect which seems 
to have Iiad a separate origin from the Poor Men of Lyons, but which in 
course uf4ime came to be identified with the followers of Waldo, and 
whose habitation w as Lombardy. The Hmmlmti of Provence and those 
of Lombardy applied for Alexander life approval at the same time; they 
held a joint conference in 1317, and there came to a general agreement 
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in doctrine. But sahsefjtienily they tended to drift njwirt in matters of 
dogma, the Italian party becoming more unorthodox in their dews, 
Waldenrijuusni soon became widespread, penetrating into Spain, Hun- 
gray, Germany, Bohemia. The original adherents of southern France 
suffered together with the Cuthari in, the thirteenth century, and many 
were driven into the Piedmontese valleys. But IValdeiisiiuusiii was never 
suppressed as Catharism » a>. The zeal of authority against the nioie 
pernicious and dangerous Alhigensca was outside Ijinguedoe a protection. 
In Piedmont, in spite of the massacres of the seventeenth century, they 
have lingered to the present day, and the leaven of Waldedxinmsiii in 
central Europe helped tile rise of Ambaptism and Hussitisnu 

Peter Waldo's persuasion that the law of Christ was nowhere obeyed 
and Uiat radical reformation. was needed wa* shared by a remarkable 
contemporary, Juruhim of Flora* whose iwirprising expositions of Scripture 
and still more surprising vaticinations introduce m to a aeries of heresies of 
n dliferent character. In 1254 appeared the extraordinary work known 
as Th* Evnia&tuig Gotpc!, consisting of Joachim's authentic works to¬ 
gether with excgetfcal notes and a lengthy introduction, the author of 
which was either John of Parma, or, mo re probably, Gerard da Borgu 
8an Dolinina —in eitlier rose a Franciscan* The burden of Abbot Joa¬ 
chim's prophetic menage hod been that the world would paw through three 
eras—that of the Father or of the Law, that of the Son or uf the Cruel' 
fixioiit that of tile Holy Ghost or of Love. The first had been a period 
of obedience; the second a period of study ami wisdom; the third would 
be one of mystic coin prehension and ecstatic contemplation. But while 
Joachim only claimed to be an interpreter of tbe Scriptures, the author of 
the Introdmiarhix discovered in this conception a new evangel, as much 
in advance of the gospels as they were in advance of the Old Testament, 
so that Joachim figured m the apostle of the final era of human history* 

It was computed t hiit the tin id cycle would commence in the year 1200; 
it would be inaugurated by a new mendicant order. Clearly the startling 
feature of the book was the assumption that the Christian dispensation 
was not complete m itself, that a new and a Uglier revelation of the Divine 
nature was necessary for the salvation of the world. Such a theory rested 
upon a profound conviction of the corruption of the time and the 
insufficiency of the Catholic Church, Like all Utopian visions it was 
essentially a criticism of the existing order- 

The revolutionary idea uf a new dispensation of the Holy Ghost 
evidently made a strong appeal to certain types of mind. Among iL> 
cuiiMX|Ucnees was one of the most extraordinary instance* of medieval 
credulity—the disco very of more limn one incarnation of the Holy Ghost. 
Thus ther e was established in Milan the wcasihip, after her death, *f a certain 
very pious woman named Guglidma, who had during her lifetime repti-V* 
dialed in vain any supernatural powers but who wm jtiheequentl v actihrimec ! 
by a certain Maifreda lo have been the Holy Spirit in fugfffiTfoniL Mura 
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dnjigemu.s was the appcaranee in the fateful year 1S0O of a very ignorant 
madman of Parma, by name Segarclli, who aimed at outdoing Francis 
in the literal reproduction of the life of Christ. Ills followers were mainly 
peasants and swineherds, but they soon spread beyond Italy into Germany* 
This eiitliusijuiL dreamed of proselytising the entire woxld T but he was 
seized in 1300 and executed. Yet the mischief was by no means aver. 
Fra Dulcino, fanatic or charlatan* to whom Dante in the Inferno conceives 
Mahomet sending a warning message as to a companion spirit* perceived 
in the original appearance of Scgarelli in 1260 the fitWIment of the pro¬ 
phecies of Fhe Everlasting Gospel, and by 134)4 he had col Ice tori a 
cons idem hit following in Milan, Brescia* and other northern Italian cities, 
ami in the Italian Alps. In 13l>5 Clement V nrgariised a crusade against 
this “son of Belial,” and after a desperate resistance thew self-appointed 
emissaries of the Holy Ghost were overcome! their leader Seeing subse¬ 
quently put to death with the acme of cruelty* 

To the followers both of Segardli and of liolcino the term Fmtirdli is 
sometimes applied; it came indeed to be used to denote any unauthorised 
or irregular brotherhood; for, as Sdinibene tolls us* li all who desired to 
found a new rule borrowed something from the Franciscan rule, the 
sandal* or the habit/' Thus a name derived from St Frauds came to be 
associated with many heretical sects. The author of the Ivirodurtonm 
ad EvangeEvm Etcrmm was certainly one of the Spiritual Franciscans, 
those members of the Minorite older who w ould hear of no compromise 
with the complete austerity of the founder^ system, and who saw in the 
possession of property of any sort a repudiation of the essential principles 
of their communion. To a minority consisting of intense enthusiasts, who 
felt that the whole cause and life-work of St Francis were betrayed by 
the worldly attitude of the conventual party on the subject of Poverty, 
Tfiff Evcrlailhtg Gospel appeared as a direct reference to thcinsdvc*, the 
only true disciples of that saint* surely somewhat more than man* upon 
whom the marks of Christ had been imprinted. When in course of time 
Hie Papacy declared in favour of the moderate party, mystical and exalted 
conceptions of the place of Francis in human histon were encouraged* and 
the man who, by enlisting his extraordinary spiritual power and attrac¬ 
tiveness on the Hide of the Church, did more tlmn any other to save the 
medieval Church against the assail I ta of heresy* became himself the Enspi- 
ration of heresies of a pantheist and “illuminist" character. The two 
princijHil lenders of the spirit mils in France and in (talc* Pierre Jean 
nlivi, a brilliant and a beautiful character, regarded by some ns the 
successor of Joachim and of Francis, and the Catalan Arnold of ViUfumva, 
denouncing the worldling of the clergy with as much energy and elo¬ 
quence as ifny Waldemian, lieeatne suspect of heresy* and after their deaths 
their follower* were vjgomudy persecuted in the pontificate of John XXIi, 
in whose days the spirit unis generally were in frank revolt, and they w ere 
dealt with as manifest heretics. The poet Jncoponc da Todi delighted to 
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draw a glaring contrast between [he corrupt and carnal Church presided 
over by the Popes and the true spiritual Churchy wed to the principle of 
poverty, between a Church of mere outward allow ■ aiul one uf inward 
reality* 

There were mystic*, to whom the term FmticelH h applied* much more 
extreme in their views than the Spiritual Franciscans. Whether Froncb’ 
own conception of the worship of God m nature was more than lyrical nr 
not t it contnilied at all event* a suggestion of [lantheism* and some of the 
independent communities which adopted one feature or another of the 
Minorite rule, even if only the ou tward se tn bbui ce* were certainly pant heists 
In the thirteenth century, inspired by the mendicant idea, there sprang 
up a number of brotherhoods devoted to religious contemplation and to 
such good works as the care of the sick and attendance on the dead. 
While these voluntary associations had no necessary connexion with the 
Grey Friars* beyond perhaps spiritual .sympathy, they came to bo regarded 
as Fratiedli To such brotherhoods or sisterhoods the words Beghards 
and Begin nes are some! i men applied The term beguinage is older than 
the mendicant orders Pious associations nf laymen under that name liad 
existed in the twelfth eentiuy, enjoying virtually complete autonomy 
until the inauguration of Innocent 11 Fs movement of centralisation. I^irge 
permanent houses* named beguinJiges* were established m such cities as 
Paris, Cologne, and Ghent for the protection of willows and orphan*. 
Such houses could be controlled by proper authority, but it was otherwise 
with the later vagrant a^ociatioiis of beghaitls or beguine*, Over then? 
it was not possible to maintain discipline- neither could their intellectual 
atmosphere be controlled, and irregular view's were apt to Kourish in 
association* which ware unauthorised. The medieval vagrant had ever a 
tendency to become a rebel against authority, a* well doctrinal as political; 
witness the wandering students of the Carmimi Bartma* 

Two tendencies developed in the fourteenth century. Heretics of illumi¬ 
nist and pantheist views took to wearing the beghard's garb; beghards 
adopted illuminist, and pantheist doctrines. Among them were the sci- 
called Brethren uf the Free Spirit, the disciples of Ortlieb of Strasbourg* 
who taught that men in list be guided solely by the inner light within them. 
The Brethren held that all sacred history was but the record of their 
comm union. Adam hod founded it* Noah had built his ark expressly to 
preserve it, and after a period of obscurity Christ had re-established it. 
The sect were sometimes called Liirifenuis, because they held that Satan 
was included in the Divine essence. Holding such a theory as this, they were 
perhaps inevitably—though probably w ith no justification—credited w ith 
devil-worship and the perpetration of horrid obscenities at the ceremony 
of initiation into their confraternity. Pantheism and untiiumtinnisait are 
often allied. Another of the medieval pm Llieists, Marguerite de la 
Porete, held tliat the soul overwhelmed in love of its creator ran and in¬ 
deed ought to give io nature whatsoever it craves for or desires without 
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the rebuke of conscience or remorse. The illuminist movement was 
particularly strong in Germany, where the great Item ini con, Master 
Eckehart—predecessor of Taulcr,Nicholas of L'u^utui Giordano Bruno in 
the history of modem mysticism—explained that in the eyes of the Deity 
sin and virtue were alike. Thus mysticism, normally one of the most 
powerful forces of which the Church was possessed* its greatest security 
against the onslaughts of the heterodox, was capable of itself assuming a 
heretical shape: in the same way that the perfectly orthodox belief in 
the efficacy' of the scourge as a means and an outward sign of repentance 
could degenerate into a depraved and animal delight in self-torture, com¬ 
bined with a mystic and wholly unlawful belief that flagellation was not 
only a sacrament but the only effective sacrament. Hand* of flagellants, 
who when they first mafic their appearance about I860 were regarded 
with ecclesiastical approval and popular veneration, in the following 
century were anathematised as manifest heretics 

Alike in their extravagant and often fanatical mysticism, all the sectaries 
to whom the term Fraticelli was applied and other similar mendicant 
associations were alike also id their vagrancy. Sooner or later such roamers 
in the Middle Ages were apt to become suspect, to be regarded as 
undesirables; perhaps their unchartered liberty was productive of wild 
and ecstatic speculations which authority could but regard as dangerous 
to the faith and to the constitution of the world order. 

While Catharisiu and Waldeiisiajiisui w ere essentially popular creeds, 
whoso chief importance lay in their anti-sacerdotalism, the interest of the 
illuminist heresies lies largely in their philosophic aspect. It is here, in 
their possession of a common mystical element, that the popular and 
maileni ic heresies meet. The record of the latter belongs most appropriately 
to that of the anti-scholastic movements in the history of medieval 
thought; but at the same time they cannot be omitted from any general 
consideration of medieval heresy P Philosophy and theology have a natural 
inclination to invade each other's territories, and while the scholastic 
philosophers endeavoured to keep them apart, being aided in this by the 
largely formal pattern of their dialectic, still there arose from time to 
time venturesome spirits whose philosophic spec illations rail counter to 
correct theology. Hugh of St Victor and, later, Abelard's pupil Peter 
Lombard were able with great success to utilise philosophy as the hand¬ 
maid of religion, to glorify God by the rational justification of faith; 
Anselm, requested by his pupils for a rational explanation of Christian 
doctrine, duly gave one, premising however that while the Catholic faith 
could l?e made clear to the eye of the intellect, it was not dependent upon 
ity reasonableness for its claim to acceptance. On the other hand, Abelard, 
also endeavouring to use philosophy hs a thaxikaea^ exposed himself to 
the suspicion of heresy. Com Wing the tri theism of Roscellinus, he 
seemed to some ufliis critics to run into the opposite error of Sahel! ianism* 
Hut it was his whole habit of thought that was wrong in their eyes. He 
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could deliberately make a jumble of Lhe contradict ions of the Fathers— 
ith he did in H-S'it" d Non —in a wav most diCurbing to a simple belief in 
their uniton 11 inspiration. His east of mind was that of the free-thinker* 
The basis of his remaning was the conviction that it is by doubting that 
we are led to imjuiry, by inquiry that we perceive the truth* Sue Si it 
point of view was. an itboniination to St Bernard with his magnificent 
affirmation: ^Faith is not an opinion* but a certitude.’' When the Appeal 
to the reason, even for the elucidation of truth, led to a deification of 
man's finite understanding, devout minds, such as those of Bernard and 
Peter Damiani* could find in philosophy only an enemy of the faith. Ho 
who u&es the eye of the intellect overmuch may overcloud the far keener 
vision of his spiritual sensitiveiled; his preference for the former is no 
better than profane arrogance, It is precisely this attitudes the inclinetitni 
to trust to the fallible judgment of the individual, in a word self-will, 
that constituted in the eyes of the pious Catholic of the Middle Ages the 
hdnousnw or heresy K 

Just as Eriugena, who bad pronounced the superiority of reason over 
authority, hat! proved that this was the path of error by himself falling 
into pantheism, so Berengar of Tours, a reckless dialectician like Abelard, 
in the eleventh century found that Ids reason could oot accept the doctrine 
of Tmiisuhstantiuiion, on the ground that tlie continuance of such 
properties as colour, form, and taste in the bread and wine after the con- 
serration could not exist w ilhout pemmueuce of substance, So again the 
reliance of Hosed linns upon fallible reason led to his rejection of the 
doctrine of the Trinity—there w as not one God, but three Gods, sharing, 
however, a common will and purpose. Philosophy, then, was tint always 
tiiv handmaiden of true religion! 

The thirteenth century iritnessed a revival of interest in the earlier 
paniheiirU, and Eriugenns Dcl/ivwoncXiUurar was resurrected. Already 
Amaury of Bene had been propound iiig the thesis that all tilings are one, 
1 because whatever is is GoJ, that God is immanent in all creation. He 
hail also been maintaining Hie utitinomian principle that no umn filled 
with the Holy Ghost can sin, because sin is of the Hush, whereto the Holy 
Ghi^t is spirit. These opinions Amaury ret suited before bis death c. 
1^07; they were formally condemned by a council of the ecclesiastical 
province of Sens held at Paris in 1 £210. Tills same council, it is interesting 
to note, at the same time prohibited the use of the recently discovered 
w orks of Aristotle or of hi- commentator* on giam of excommunication* 
1 lie capture of foEistantinopJc in 15204 lind brought Latin Europe more 
closely into contact with Greek thought than heretofore: still Western 
Europe knew Aristotle best in the Arabic version and in the expositions 
of his Saracen interpreters* especially A vermes, Probably the Averroists 
were never very numerous or widely influential; yet in the thirteenth 
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century they presented to the Church a problem of no little intricacy* 
raising in an acute degree the question of the relations between philosophy 
and theology, Catholic theology had been able to make abundant use 
of Plato from the earliest days of the Church onwards: the medieval 
discovery of Aristotle brought the query how far it could go in absorbing 
the peripatetic philosophy too. The newly-discovered writings on the 
physical sciences contained conceptions of the eternity of matter and the 
unity of the intellect* which made God only the primordial element in 
creation and denied the immortality of the individual souL It soon 
became apparent that intellectual curiosity w r a_s ton keen to be repressed 
by such a prohibition as that of the council of llilO T It became obvious 
that Aristotle must not be tabooed, but turned to account. Gregory IX* 
accordingly* ordered the examination and expurgation of the peripatetic 
philosophy, and in 1255 the two prohibited books ttw Pkyxu-jt and the 
Mrtayhijxicx, were definitely prescribed for the Arts course of the Cinver- 
sity of Paris, In 1201 Thomas Aquinas and William of Muerbeke* under 
pupal commission, commenced the great undertaking* which lusted eight 
years, of making a translation and a commentary upon Aristotle* This 
labour exposed Thomas to eriticiani from two opposed quarters: on 
the one hand he was accused (by the Franciscans) of being an AvcrroM, 
on the other of misinterpreting Aristotle localise lie was not one, The 
Dominicans as a whole were accused by their Minorite rivals of living too 
purely scientific and intellectualist, but the attempt to discredit Aquinas 
by identifying him with the Aveiroi'sts whose interpretation of Aristotle 
wecs definitely declared heretical, completely failed, and the successful 
.separation uf Aristotle from Avenues* the capture of the Aristotelian 
.scientific method For the service of orthodoxy, must be accounted one of 
the greatest achievement* of the scholastics 1 . 

The view that Albert u* Magnus and Aquinas, in kicking to reconcile 
the wisdom of Aristotle with revealed religion, were simply perverting 
their origins! w?** championed in the University of Paris, the centre of 
all these academic contentions, by a certain Kiger of Hrabmit and liis 
juwfK’iatc Bwthins of Dacia. Avemxb, while honouring religion, had 
poured contempt on theology . Religion was a genuine thing* a matter for 
the soul and For the emotions; theology was a hybrid, endeavouring with 
lamentably poor results to apply the methods of exact science to the 
sphere of the spiritual imagination. Aristotle, the supreme thinker of 
all time* had taught the eternity of matter and the unity of the intellect; 
there could be no equivocation about these principles—they were tnlc* 
They were contrary to Christian truth* wng the orthodox retort, and in 
127fi ritepheii Tern pier, Bishop of Paris, solemnl y condemned thirteen 
Averro'fet^propositiomi as erroneous. Undismayed,the Parisian Averroists, 
having come into con diet with the rector of the imiverdtv, organised 
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themselves into n separate community apart from the rest of the Arts 
faculty. But in 1277 t tinder papal injunction to search out dangerous 
errors in doctrine*1 empier tabulated no fewer than 219, and pronounced 
the penalty of excommunication against those who harboured any of 
these heresies Shortly afterwards Signer and Boethius were cited to 
appear before the Inquisitor of France* from whom they apparently 
appealed on the ground of their university privilege. Later they seein 
to have set off fur Home to defend themselves, to have been tried liefore 
the I nsfan Inquisition, and to have been condemned to prptual ini- 
prEsomnent 1 * I he nature of their defence aguinnt the charge of heresy 
is interesting, because it was a pure equivocation. There is* they declared* 
such a thing as a double truth, Wliat m true in philosophy' may not be 
true in theology and vice versa; they exist on entirely different planes, 
I hey had no quarrel with the Church's teaching* no desire to impugn its 
authority, to embarrass its ministers; on the other hand* they were not 
prepared to abandon, os philosophers,, theories of whose truth they were 
convinced* simply because they clashed with current theology. They 
stood in reality for the cause of intellectual freedom, seeking to escape 
from the embarra&smentx of a world unable to accept that principle by a 
subterfuge which they hoped might satisfy the scruples of the Church* 
For the Church was not hostile to speculative thought ius such, but only 
stipulated that it should be shewn not to lie opjjoised to the mntid 
tenets of the Christian faith, 

Butin ft fusing to countenance the AverroM contention the Church 
stood on firm ground. The denial of absolute truth, of any correspond¬ 
ence between the concepts of philosophy and of theology* cither meant 
that philosophy was reduced to a mere mental gymnastic* or else was a 
fundamental cynidstn. A nian*s sincere belief regarding ultimate reality 
constitutes his religion and js bound to affect his conduct. Acceptance 
of the Aristotelian theory of matter and of the active and passive 
intellect was bound to colour a tnan s ethical ideas as well. It is notable, 
for example* that the AverroM Farinata degli Uberti was also an Epi¬ 
curean, holding that the soul perishes with the body and that human 
felicity is confined to this temporal world. 

Despite the fate of S|ger t Averrcism still continued to exist through¬ 
out the fourteenth century*its most outstanding exponent in Paris being 
Jcdui of Jaiidun; but its most important centre became Padua* where 
the leader was Peter of Abano, As a rule the Amroist was unpopular, 
Komc like Itaymoiid Lull seeing in him a dangerous corrupter of Christian 
truth by Muslim impurities, others like Petrarch and Gereon hating him 
for his self-confident dogmatism. Like the Italian humanist after him, 
the AverroM seldom fell into -serious trouble; he had not the*slightest 
desire to apostatise or to criticise the Church in any way; he would 

1 Cf* on of BraUnt mpm i J VoL v* Chop, xxm, pp. 
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chcerfidll-' to tsuth and cv^n r article in nil the creeds t his 

interests and hi* influence were confined to the class-TOdm* Thu* he whs 
seldom regarded as dangerous, though the whole tenour of his t ea chin g 
might inherently be ns destructive of orthodox doctrine as that of the 
most fanatical Alhigcnsian or Rfaticello. 

Heresy wm delined by GrowcUstc els 14 un opinion chosen by human 
sense, contrary to Holy Scripture, openly taught, pertinaciously defended- 
Thete whs never any doubt in the medieval Church au to its culpability * 
but there was at first difference of opinion ns to itn appropriate punish¬ 
ment. The early fathers could be quoted, sunie in favour of leniency, 
others of severity- The Km perofs Theodosius 11 and \ alenti nhm 11 had 
decreed exile and confiscation of property with loss of civil rights for 
heretics generally, but death fur disturbers uf the public peace, under 
which designation Dqantiets and Manichncniis were included, It ia note¬ 
worthy that, when Priscillkn was executed by the Emperor Maximus, 
St Leo, though declaring that the Church must never put & heretic to 
death, still confessed that the severity of Christian princes was to lie 
welcomed, became the fear of punishment won some heretics Wk to the 
faith. The Church's own penances at this time were those of flogging 
and imprisonment* 

At the opening of the eleventh century we find the secular arm meting 
out the punishment uf death. In I0£2 m the presence uf Robert II of 
France thirteen Cathnri were burnt at Orleans; in 1001 other Cathuri 
were bunged in the presence of the Emperor Henry III at Goslar* 
Neither in France nor hi the Empire was there a secular law prescribing 
the death penalty for heresy, but the executions evidently had public 
approval Sometimes Indeed the people acted on their own authority. 
There are olscs of this in 1076 at Ciuiibrai, in 1114 in the diocese of 
Strasbourg, in }144 at JU&ge, in lift! at Cologne. In one instance we 
are told that the cjnow r d burnt the heretics through fear of clerical 
leniency. Clearly the greatest xeal against heretics in this period came 
from the populace; clearly also they were pern muled that the stake was 
the appropriate retribution. Ecclesiastical councils of this century, while 
adjuring the secular authority to apprehend heretics, speak only of 
excommunication os their punishment* As to the desirability of the 
Churches handing over heretics to the State for drastic treatment, opinions 
differed* Wazo, Bishop of Li^ge {104^48), disapproved of this, his 
successor The<xlum favoured it* St Bernard preferred the met had of 
pemiasiun to coercion, yet ominously quoted with reference to heretics 
the words of St Paul, “For he beareth not the sword in vain*” In 1157 
a council* at llheims, in calling upon the secular arm to award life-im¬ 
prisonment to Cathari, seems also to hint at the punishment of death in 
the vague phrase, “nisi gravies aliquid fieri del jet visum." Hugh, Bishop 
of A user re (1188-1-lKi), took upon himself the task of expelling or 
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burning heretics as seemed best in particular case*, and about the same 
time the Archhishup of H. Iu-t ms cooperated with the Count of Plunder* 
in stumping out heresy in his diocese by means of the stak& Clearly 
during the twelfth century there was a tendonrv towards increasing 
severity in lhe Churchy Attitude, 

The evolution of the Canon Law is largely the explanation. In a 
treatise possibly by Ivo of Chartres, De cdicto imjMTatanim in dnrnpna- 
tionz kwretkorum* part of a law of Justinian meting out death to the 
Mikim-haemis in incorporated* At this time the t athari were uni verbal] v 
regarded a* hfanjehaeans. Although the Decretum of G ration docs not 
mention the death penalty for heretics, certain of his common tat ore state 
that impenitent heretics may be put to death. The earliest secular law 
in the Middle Ages relating to heresy i* the of Cfartmfotu w hich 

Order! that any house in winch heretics have been hnrimured is to Ik 
destroyed. Shortly before this two Cathart brought before Henry tt at 
Oxfoid liad been whipped* branded, and banished. Ini 184 Pope Lucius III 
and Frederick Baitoom had a niomentous meeting at Verona, at which 
it was arranged, on the one hand, that bishops should make diligent 
inquiry for heretics and excommunicate the obdurate, while, on the other 
hand*the secular authority should enforce the permities of the imperial ban, 
namely, exile, infamy, the demolition of tainted houses, the confiscation 
of property. In 1 lf|4 the Emperor Henry VI reissued these instnietimis, 
adding the penalty of a line on any individual or community neglecting 
opportunities for the apprehension of heretics. The first undoubted in¬ 
stance of the death penalty occurring in medieval] secular legislation 
against heresy appears in an edict uf Peter II of Aragon in IlflT 1 , pre¬ 
scribing banishment for aU heretics, but the stake fur any that might 
remain in defiance of the edict. This legislation is important, but it 
relates only to Aragon and the death penalty is only contingent. 

At the best, the measure* taken against heretics up to the duse of the 
twelfth century had been half-hearted and spasm m lie. It does not nppeor 
that the decree* of Verona had been effectively carried out. Emperors and 
Popes hid been in the main so much absorbed in their quarrels that they 
had not given serious attention to the problem of heresy. Then in 1198 
came the accession to the papal throne of Innocent HI, at once a lawyer 
and a man of action. In the first capacity, in a letter addressed to the 
magistrates of Viterbo, he propounded a most important analogy between 
heresy and treason, for which the just requital wo* death. Though he 
did not here draw the conclusion, the logical outcome of the argument is 
that treason to Jesus Christ is worthy at least of death, innocent was 

1 UrdftfM the evidence for erne m 1 VM he accepted* hi a letter written ill the year 
l il] by tbir municipality of Toulouse to the King of Aragon it in minted thmt Count 
Haymourl \ had issued on edict in 1104 ordering that any heretic found in the town 
or suburbs of Toulouse should Im put to death, There m uo other trace of thus edict, 
but the letter b genuine. 
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much perturbed by heresy in certain Italian dties—Viterbo itself, Orvieto, 
Verona, But even worse was the open prosperity of Cathnri&m in the 
lands of Raymond VI of Toulouse. It was a challenge to the new Pope s 
masterful spirit. His first remedy was the sending of special missionaries, 
armed with legating powers. Their total failure and the murder of one 
of them, Peter de Castclmn, were the signals for the adoption of his second 
remedy—the crusade. The Albigensmn wars are the most notorious 
example of sustained and successful persecution in history 1 . But they 
represent only the first stage in suppression. Catliorism was rooted out 
because they were followed up by the unremitting labour of inquisitors for 
generations after. To the method of indiscriminate slaughter succeeded 
procedure by means of an evident tribunal, specially fitted for the task. 

Though the Inquisition may be said to have started soon after the 
Alhigcnsian warn, it did not arise directly out of them; its origin takes 
iia further back. Heresy! being essentially * spiritual offence, hod id ways 
come within the purview of every diocesan, like any other ecclesiastical 
offence. But heresy cases became in the eleventh arid early twelfth cen¬ 
turies so numerous that it proved iin possible for the bishops to dual 
adequately with them and at the same time carry on their multifarious 
other duties with efficiency. When experience shewed this to be unde¬ 
niably the case, a special new machinery wus created—a court existing 
expressly for the trial of heresy cases* namely, the Inquisition, This process 
would have taken place even )md there never been any Albigunsian 


crusades. 

The peculiar features of inquiritoriol procedure arose largely from the 
difficulty experienced in a heretic-infested country in securing evidence. 
The ordinary methods of initiating a prosecution in a spiritual court, just 
as in a civil court, were those of dmujitiatio and mctisatia. By the former 
the archdeacon introduced a case from his own personal knowledge; by 
the latter proceedings were taken upon evidence proffered by an individual 
informer. The archdeacon having many other duties to attend to, the 
Church had in the main to rely uj>on the second method,. But when heresy 
was popular and protected by those in high places, it was not easy to 
induce private persons to play the part of ddat&r. The Council of Verona 
(11M) suggested another system. It directed that bishops should make 
periodical circuits of their dioceses with the express purpoiie of inquiring 
into, of ferreting out* heresy; that they should compel trustworthy persons 
tu denounce all those whose manner of life differed from that of good 
Catholics, and that they should take judicial action tawed upon the 
common report or diffhmaHo of the locality obtained in this manner. 
The system thus mapped out is an inquisitorial system. It is a supple¬ 
ment to ijie usual methods of originating a judicial action, intended to 
surmount the particular difficulty of securing evidence in eases of heresy. 
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A system of delation 


Bui there is as vet no suggest.ion of the setting up of a new tribunal. 
Cases of heresy are still tried by the bishop in the ordinary episcopal 
court. 

ITie Councils of Avignon (180ft) and Montpellier and the Fourth 
tatcran Council (1315) recommended the same procedure. It was not 
found to be sufficiently effective, and in 1237 the Council of Narbonne 
endeavoured to improve upon it by the device of entrusting certain 
persons described as Uste* tynodaks with the duty of making diligent 
inquiry concerning the heretics of their severe! neighbourhoods. These 
synodal witnesses—though the term is new—may be merely the trust¬ 
worthy persons referred to by the earlier Councils but in any case they 
are now allotted a new task. They have not merely to denounce, they 
have to search out. In the literal sense of the word these witnesses are 
local inquisitors. In the creation of an organised system of delation one 
characteristic feature of inquisitorial practice has now been evolved, 
although the trihunnl known ns the Holy Office has not yet come into 
existence 

But the new devices of collecting together the material for the creation 
of a difamatio and of launching judicial proceedings for heresy upon a 
dtfamiUio still left the machinery of persecution inadequate. Experience 
seemed to shew that there was something inherently defective for the 
trial of heretics ill the existing spiritual courts, and that it was desirable 
to entrust both the process of thoroughly organising the search for heretics 
and that of actually trying them to experts specifically appointed and 
exclusively employed in that work. Delegates expressly nominated by the 
Pope to combat heresy, entrusted with special powers and more or leas 
independent of ordinary episcopal authority, there hod already been—such, 
for example, as Peter de Caste!nau, Arnold of Citeaux, and St Dominic 
himself, Dominic has indeed been hailed an the first inquisitor, though 
the Inquisition properly speaking was not founded till ten years after his 
death. But neither in the wider sense of a simple investigator nor in the 
more technical sense of a judge in caws of heresy Is it true that St Dominic 
was a pioneer. In the wider sense all the envoys employed to combat the 
emu* of the Albigenses Aid to bring the culprits to justice may be called 
inquisitors. The conversion of the haphazard and occasional papal dele¬ 
gation in matters of heresy into a properly organised and permanent 
system wa* the work of Gregory IX, who may therefore be legitimately 
accounted the founder of the tribunal of the Inquisition, He was responsible 
for the institution of the permanent judge-delegate for heretical causes, 
who, at first acting as advisory colleague to the bishop, in course of time 
eanie oust the hi*liup from effective control in those eases. 

TTie first and perhaps the must notorious delegate selected lm Gregory 
IX was Conrad of Marburg, the hmtal torturerof St Elizabeth of Hungary, 
who harried the heretics of Germany with tile utmost vigour. Another 
was Robert lu Bougre, an apostate Catlunui, appointed Inquisitor «f 
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Fnmce in 18S5'. But, generally spring, the Pope found that members 
nf tile two great Mendicant Orders were best fitted for his purpose. Both 
had already rendered most zealous and conspicuous service in combating 
heresy; they were, moreover, hound by peculiar ties to the Holy See and 
could therefore be appropriately need for work which to a large extent 
must involve the supersession of ordinary- episcopal authority. Acroidingly 
froin the outset there was a dose association between the Friars and the 
Inquisition. The inauguration of the new system may be taken as dating 
from April l£S3 when Gregory addressed two bulls, the first to the bishop’, 
the second to the Dominicans, of southern France, In the first he refera 
tu the bishops as being “engrossed in a whirlwind of cares, scarce able to 
breathe in the pressure of overwhelming anxieties,’’ Their burdens must 
be eased, and he has therefore decided to help them by sending the 
Preaching Friars against the heretics of France. He therefore orders the 
bishops, as they reverence the Holy See, to receive the friara kindly, to 
treat them well, and to give them all jmssible assistance in the fulfilment 
ot their olticci In the second bull the friars arc empowered to proceed 
against all, laymen and clerks, without appeal, calling in the aid of the 
secular arm when necessary and coercing opposition, if need be, by the 
censures of the Church. It is possibly true that in publishing these’bulla 
Gregory did not intend to create a new tribunal, that he did not envisage 
the matured system which was undoubtedly the direct consequence of his 
action; it is also unquestionably true that he did not contemplate relieving 
the bishops of their existing authority in cases of heresy—indeed next 
year he is found angrily threatening the bishops of the province of Narbonne 
with his serious displeasure if they do not shew greater energy against 
the heretics. But whatever may have been Gregorys ultimate intentions 
certain it is that the bulls of 1833 were decisive in virtually inaugurating 
the career of Lhe Holy Office. In the subsequent development of its 
organisation and procedure the greatest part was taken bv Innocent IV 
Alexander IV, Urban IV, dement IV, Clement V, and John XXII, aided 
by the rules of a number of ecclesiastical councils, from that of Bcmrs 
in 1S£33 to that of Albi in 13L54. 

To begin with, the friara-inquisitore were itinerant, just as their 
predecessors had been, hut gradually, as the advantages of regularly 
employ ing the Mendicants in the war against heresy became more and 
morei obvious, the prat lice was evolved of partitioning different countries 
and districts between them, and so of instituting permanent local tribunals. 
Thus in the West, Pruvcneo, Dauphinc, and Savoy were allotted to the 
Franciscans; northern France, Lorraine, and Flanders to the Dominicans, 
Germany Iwcanie a Dominican sphere; Bohemia and Dalmatia Franrisram 
In theory the inquisitora continued to co-operate with the bishops—in the 
middle of the thirteenth century Innocent IV still regards the bishops as 
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the judges, thi? friars only os expert assistants; but as time went on and 
heresy was Mgnisfil as being a constant* not merely a passings menace* 
and a# the inquisitor became more and more experienced* mure and more 
skilled, so the presence of the inquisitor in any heresy trial became 
iiidispensabk, that of the diocesan purely formal and perfunctory. There 
is abundant evidence of much episcopal jealousy and of a good deal of 
friction between bishop and inquisitor, which, in view of the special 
privileges and immunities of the latter, is not surprising. Released from 
obedience to provincial* and general inquisitors could not be interfered 
wi lli even bv pnpil legates. At first their commi^ions were regarded as 
expiring with the life of the Popes who issued them; from 1£G7* however* 
they were recorded os being continuously valid. While some medieval 
inqui^ tor* werelookcd upon na wantonly cruel even by their contemporaries 
and appear to a more liberally -minded age ax monsters, or a whole they 
were picked men, and high qualities of courage* probity, Sfifial* and sagacity 
w-ere repeatedly demanded by the Popes. Bernard G-iii^a description of 
the model inquisitor is a very line one* even according to modern standards. 

In addition to bishop and inquisitor there were present at aII heresy 
trials the notary and certain councillors, known m viri boni or x riri pntfi. 
The notary was an official of importance, m all lhe proceedings of the 
court were minutely recorded. It often happened that evidence which 
iTfls irrelevant and unimportant, so far as concerned the case actually 
being tried, proved to be of the utmost value in some other case* perhaps 
in a different country and many years later. The sinister and dreadful 
reputation that the tribunal acquired* the impression of iLs inexorable* 
anesc&pable power, was due largely to the fact that it was secret and 
ubiquitous* hut also in no small measure to the fact that its records were 
eaact and elaborate. The v iH jxrriti might be either clerks or lay men; 
quite frequently they were civil lawyers* There might be os many as 
twentv or thirty of these council lore present at a trial. The inquisitor 
was under no obligation to accept their ail vice, and often no doubt their 
presence was merely formal; the fact remain* that the system did provide 
these infuins—a sort of consultant jury—often consisting of exjwrt civil 
lawyers* w ho kept a watch upon the proceedings and were at least a potent Sal 
check upon arbitrary action. Others who accompanied the inquisitor and 
might be present in the tribunal were the inquisitor's vicar or lieutenant* 
who sometimes acted as his deputy and customarily agisted in the exami¬ 
nation of witnesses, and the iiiquiritor % R,™rittJ, who appears to have liad no 
official functions* but only the social duty of attending upon the inquisitor 
on his journeys. More important were the familiar*, a hand of petty 
officials ever tending to become more numerous* who acted as a persona! 
body-guard for the inquisitor* visited prisons* officiated at t 

and often played the part of special agents and spies. 

Casuistry tended to flourish in a tribunal existing for the trial of an 
offence which was specifically in inUtkdu* a matter of wrong thinking 
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and believing* not necessarily revealed by any overt act. The manuals of 
inquisitors aljound in nice and subtle distinctions*such os were apt to be 
produced by an attempt to deal consistently and scientifically with nn 
offence by its very nature complex, A careful classification was made of 
various types of heretic. Affirmative were those who openly avowed their 
errors, lugwffn- those who denied or prevaricated ; perfiderf heretics were 
those who not only held erroneous opinion but modelled their lives in 
accordance with it, imjxrfect those who simply held the opinion hut did 
not conform their behaviour to it. In addition to undoubted heretics the 
court took cognisance of those w ho had in greater or less degree exposed 
themselves to 'Wgw’iftn of heresy. Thus, to have saluted a heretic or 
listened to his discourse on a single occasion was to become fightty suspect; 
to have done so twice or thrice to become vehemently suspect; to have 
dune so often to become violentlif suspect* The idea was that for a good 
Catholic to have acted in such n way as to have incurred the bare suspicion 
of heretical contamination was in itself a misdemeanour* for which penance 
must be imposed. Fautondiip or the defence of heretics* either in the 
shape of positive aid or even the most trivial kindness or courtesy or in 
the shape of neglect to bring them to justice when opportunity offered* 
was a more serious offence* Sometimes a crime which was not primarily 
one of heresy was dealt with by the Inquisition, because it resulted from 
some erroneous belief. Usury, adultery* clerical concubinage did not come 
under inquisitorial cognisance as such; only if the guilty persons com i nit ted 
those offences with the heretical opinion that they were not sinful. In 
the fifteenth century much of the tribunal's attention was occupied by 
cases of sorcery and witchcraft. Alexander IV hail exhorted inquisitors 
not to be deflected from their proper work by such cases; hut Bernard 
of Cornu in 1250 championed the view that the magic arts were a form 
of heresy, and this interpretation easily prevailed* 

The coiimierii.-ement of inquisitorial proceedings was preceded by the 
noimintedilent of n time of grace, and a promise of mild treatment for 
those who voluntarily surrendered themselves before its expiration, and 
the promulgation of an edict of faith, calling upon good Catholics to 
denounce the guilty. The actual trial resolved itself largely into a pro¬ 
longed intem>gfttoiT of the accused either by the inquisitor himself or his 
vicar. If the accused did not at once make confession and throw himself 
upon the mercy of the court, he had to try to explain away the dijfamaifo 
against him. This was no easy mutter. To invalidate the diffiimaiio it 
was necessary to prove that the witnesses were actuated by mortal enmity, 
for it was assumed that no motive less strong could induce any one to 
Launch so terrible a false accusation. As the accused was never confronted 
■with the witnesses, anti wjls never informed w r ho hud defamed hi in, all he 
could do was to give a list by guess-work of his possible enemies* Thews 
disabilities to the defence existed for the protection of informers against 
the chance of vengeance* The Inquisition was quite mdi^riniiiintc in its 
4VUKft. H. VOL. YL Qtih 40 
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sentences th-fit of relaxation to the secular arm was relative !j very small . 
An analysis of the sentences of Bernard Gui extending over a period of 
seventeen years show's that out of ft total of 618 there were 307 of imprison¬ 
ment, only 45 of rrla^atmu. Tills penalty was reserved for only two types 
of offenders—the obdurate who refused to recant and those who after 
reconciliation relapsed* The Church did not desire the death of the heretic. 
Tlie martyr does infinitely lew damage to his cause than Lhe apostate. 
Thus relaxation to the secular arm* with its ine* liable consequence—the 
stake—was always a confession of failure. The inquisitor was above all 
things a missionary, a father-confessor, ready to welcome back truant 
sheep to the Fold, only requiring as the price of forgiveness a confession 
of sin and the performance of penance as proof of sincere contrition. 

In handing over tlie impenitent and the relapsed to the secular arm, 
the Inquisition in variably made use of a formula praying that the death 
or mutilation of the prisoner might be avoided*. This adjuration w«s 
invariably disregarded, and the Church knew that it Always would be* 
The formula freed the Church from the irregularity of being responsible 
for the shedding of blood; but moral responsibility is not -so cosily 
evaded. The secular authority certainly had seldom any qualms about 
putting the heretic to death. Apart from the edict of Peter! 1 of Anigim, 
there are the more important constitutions of Frederick II- In the 
constitution published at Catania for Jjondhardy in 1224 the punishment 
for heresy was declared to be the stake or (at the discretion of the judge) 
lass of the tongue; in the constitutions of Melfi, w hich applied to Sicily, 
there h no mention of an alternative to the stake; in I23H this regulation 
was extended to the whole Empire, The use of the stake was customary 
in France during the con temporary reign of St Louis and it was 
recognised as legal in the fyablmrmait^ of 12711. When heretics |Hrished 
in tlie ffames they perished in accordance with civil, not canon, law. But 
jt is clear that the C hurch approved. Heresy was primarily a spiritual 
offence, investigated in a spiritual court; the State's appreciation of its 
enormity was due to clerical exhortations, which likened heresy to treason* 
There b evidence that Frederick IFs constitution* had ecclesiastical 
influence behind them, that of 1224 the inlhience of Albert, Archbishop 
of Magdeburg* that of 1231 the influence of the two Spanish Domini¬ 
cans* GuaJa, Bishop of Brescia, and itaymond of Pennfort, confessor to 
Gregory IX and later genera] of the Predicant Order, Both these men 
were exceedingly energetic in the campaign against heresy. In 1225) the 
very important Council of Toulouse (using language which occurs in 
Frederick's constitutions and which was repeated by the subsequent 
Council of Arles in 1234) ordered that all heretics should be brought 

1 This formciln ran: “Be nostra fora ecclesiastics tc proheimus ct tr?Ltinius ecu 
relluquimue trachio geculirt ac pcjivstiitL carte secularly dictum curiam BecuJ&rem 
flfEcadter deprecants *\umi firm et eitm sanguinis eftuiooem et mortis pericrtdum 
nuuk'iitiniu miam modefttnr." 
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lucfore the lay or the ei-de.sict.stt«il authority ut aninuidvertiotte debita 
ptinianiur, and ruldvfl significantly that those who thrmigk fear of death 
or other cause returned to the Faith should be imprisoned to prevent their 
contaminating others. The phrase “merited penalty " dearly menus death, 
and is used by Gregory IX in his bull £,jvohj ffiMnieamiw, when, while 
mentioning every other kind of requital for various degrees of guilt shurt 
of obduracy, he orders that the impenitent should be handed over to the 
secular ami for punishment; it is also used by the Senator Anibaldi 
when introducing the imperial constitution into Rome, which he ruled 
under tlw Hope's authority and where in the same year several obdurate 
heretics were executed. * In 1345 Innocent EV included Frederick's 
constitutions verbathn in a bull Cum advertm hacretkam pravitatem. 
In a later hull of iSoS, addressed to the secular rulers of Italy, Ad 
extirpanda de medio pnjndi Chrirtiani provitath zizania, the duty of 
doing their part in uprooting heresy was forcibly enjoined upon those 
princes by Innocent, under pain of their Ijeiiig accounted fautorc of 
heretics in ease of non-compliance. All civil magistrates were commanded 
to co-operate with the friars in bringing heretics to justice. With slight 
modifications this bull was reissued by Alexander IV in 1359 and by 
Clement IV in 13do. Failure tn co-operate with the Church and to carry 
out its own legislation involved the secular authority in the pain of 
excomimimention, It was easy to justify the ChuivhV attitude toward** 
the death penalty, os Thomas Aquinos did* by the argument of analogy 
—one of his the&es is that the falsification of true doctrine is worse than 
the issue of false coin, yet the coiner justly merits death. It could also 
be defended from Scripture'—did not Christ speak of the branch that Is 
gathered* cast into the fire, and burnt? So thoroughly did the Church 
believe in burning as the right fate for the heretic* that when a man's 
heresy was discovered only after his death, it ordained that his bones 
should be exhumed and solemnly burnt. 

The Inquisition did not penetrate much beyond the central and 
western purts of Europe. It found no home in the British Isles or in 
Scandinavia and it made small headway east of the Adriatic* though there 
was the original home of Cathorism, The papal ami rarely stretched so 
far with effect. Dominicans penetrated into those lands, but with dis- 
appointing results, and there were massacres of the Black Friars m Bosnia* 
After the coming of the Ottoman Turks* Cathari were converted to Islam* 
never to Christianity, In Germany the tribunal was most vigorous in its 
earliest dav»—those of Conrad of Marburg and Conrad Torn. Thereafter 
there came a lull It became mure influential in the fourteenth century, 
bu t the papal schism caused a great reduction in its authors ty, I n Bohemia* 
though there was much activity against heretics, it appears to have been 
that uf the ordinary episcopal courts* not of the Inquisition. In Italy 
the legislation of Frederick II and Gregory IX introduced an era of 
persecution in which the Papacy shewed a marked tendency to translate 
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Ghi belt! tie into heretic, linrlinj^ the Inquisition a very useful weapon in 
waging war against the rival faction. On the other baud, certain Glri- 
bell ine** such as Ezzdm da Romano, deliberately supported heretics in 
order to embarrass the Papacy. The Church wo* able to enlist a considerable 
amount of lay enthusiasm in support nf the inquisitor^ for example in 
the organisation of the Croceeegn&ti and the Coinpognia della Fede which 
Peter Martyr, a great hammer of heretics, raised in Florence* I si southern 
Italy the Inquisition was not very active, Charles of Anjou established 
it in Sicily, but when the island after the Sicilian Vespers passed into the 
hands of the house of Aragon persecution ceased. 

Spain, most intimately associated in later days with the Inquisition 
because of the activities of the tribunal as it was organised in dose touch 
with the monarchy by Ferdinand and Isabella, was not inherently a 
specially intolerant country—the reconquered Muslim population was 
well treated in the imiiu — and the medieval Inquisition docs not play an 
important port in the country's history. In the reign of James l and 
during the |KJwerful influence of Raymond of Pehaforte the Inquisition 
flourished in Aragon, and a thorough system of persecution was established 
by the decrees of the Councils of Tariagmia of 1 T *¥2 hi id 1242. But it 
had hdlen on evil days before the end of the fourteenth century and was 
3adly larking in funds, as. its great inquisitor, Nicholas Eyrncrie, laments. 
In Castile and Portugal the tribunal was practically unknown. It whs in 
France that the Inquisition was most active and moat efficacious, nut 
only in the south-east but also north of the Loire. But bitter complaints 
of the cruel tics and extortion of inquisitor* reaching his ears, Philip 
the Fair chose to adopt the cause of the coiupLai mints, especially during 
his quarrel w ith Boniface VIII, when he took the drastic step of removing 
on his own authority the two inquisitors most bitterly aspersed, and 
deprived inquisitors generally of the power to make arbitrary arrests* 
When King and Pope became reconciled in 1 SG4, a compromise was 
arranged, whereby the aid of the secular arm was unreservedly placed at 
the disposal of the friars but it was stipulated that royal offidak were 
to vlait their prisons to prevent abuses. Iji doing its work so zeolotudy 
and thoroughly, in bringing Ijuigncdoc into complete subjection to the 
Papacy, the Inquisition had also brought the country into subjection to 
the King of France. It had, in so doing, helped the aggrandisement of 
the French monarchy and indirectly enabled it to look on inquisitors us 
little more than State officials, on tlie tribunal as but a prod table piece of 
State machinery* 



CHAPTER XXI 

TITi: MENDICANT ORDERS 


The “Four Orders*' were (1) the Dominicans or Friar* Preachers* 
often caI 1«I Black Friars in England and Jacobins in Ifrimoe; (£) the 
Franciscans or Friars Minor* called in England Grey Friary in France 
Corddiets, and in Germany Barefoot Friars; (S) the Carmelites or Order 
of the Blessed Virgin of Mount Cur me], or White Friars; (4) the Austin 
Friars or Order of the Friars Hermits of St Augustine. Many smaller 
Mendicant Orders also sprang up in the thirteenth century, hut were 
suppressed, i.r\ forbidden to receive tvny more novices, by the Second 
Council of Lyons in 1274. 

Each of the four Orders luid a separate origin and distinct duiraet cr¬ 
ib tics. All were alike in rejecting more or k*H completely permanent 
endowments and living a life id voluntary poverty, in being world wide 
and centraliz'd bodies independent the local diocesan and parochial 
organisation, and in including the service of man in the service of God* 
r ilie reconciliation of the religious with the secular life, the possibility 
of which was revealed by the Crusades, found its first expressions in the 
institution of the Regular Canons and of the Military On lens and was 
Liter more fully realised by the Mendicant Friars, who served God in 
the world* devoting themselves to the saving of souls by their example 
and preaching, 

.Many hide pendent movements at the end of the twelfth century shew 
the same characteristics as the Franciscan Order—in on and women band 
together to lead a life of poverty and jffilf-sacrifice and active well-doing 
in pansriam imitation of Christ. Example* will be found in the legumes 
and Begharclis of the I^ow Countries* tine Humiliati of Italy, the Poor 
Men of Lyons, Between the latter and the followers of St Francis there 
is a close similarity; but the Poor Men of Lyons, repudiated by the ofltrial 
Church, were turned into heretics, while the Pmndscunsyauthorised by the 
olfirial Church, became a religious order, 

St Francis was bom at Assisi in. II81 or 1182. Ills name no doubt 
was suggested by the country with which his father, Pietro Ikmardonc, 
a rich cloth-merchant, traded — the country of the fairs of Champagne, 
of the liifigvc iTtiil and the H chansons de geste/ 1 Francis, though asso¬ 
ciated in" his father 1 * business, bid no taste for a merchant's career. 
Open-handed and open-hearted, with the gaiety and ambitions of a high- 
spirited youth and an attractive personality which was Inter to draw all 
men to him, he early became the bailer of the young men of Assisi. 
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His first idea was, of course, to be a soldier. In one of the little 
skirmishes between the rival towns of Assisi and Perugia he was taken 
captive t and an illness contracted in the prison at Perugia seems to 
have turned his mind m other directions. But his definite “conversion" 
may be dated from his meeting with the leper, as he was riding through 
the Umbrian plain. The young gallant, who had been in the habit of 
holding his nose if he saw the houses of lepers it mile away, dismounted 
Jind kissed him. From this day to the end of his life the care of the 
lepers became a sacred duty* I -ater, when praying Iiefore the crucifix in 
the ruined chapel of St Damian* he heard n voice saying, “ Frauds, go 
and repair my house* which you see is falling into ruin*.** Interpreting 
the command literally, Francis took Home goods from his father's shop, 
rode to Foligno, sold horse and stuff* and offered the money to the priest 
of St Damian, This led to the final breach with hi* father and the 
renunciation of his home. 

For some time he went on with the work of repairing with his own 
hands the deserted chapels round Assisi — Ht DamionX St PetcrV, St Mary 
of the Angels or the Portiunculo. He assumed the garb of a hermit 
and thought no doubt of leading the life of a solitary —a life which 
always had attraction* for him. EE was in the church of the Portiuneula 
—probably on 24 February 1208 —thui his true vocation was revealed to 
him in the words of the gospel for the day (Matt, x): n As ye go, preach, 
saying* The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick* cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out devtb: freely ye have received, freely give. 
Provide neither gold, uur silver,, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for 
your journey, neither tw r o routs* neither shiHrs, nor yet .staves; for the 
workman b worthy of his meat."* 44 This is what I wan^ cried Francis. 
He followed the gospel precept at once and literally, going barefoot, 
and preaching repentance in “words tlmt were like fire, penetrating the 
heart.* 1 

With the language and ideal* of the gospel were interwoven in the 
mind and life of St Francis the language and ideals of chivalry. The 
Lady Poverty became the mistress of his heart. II is friars were some¬ 
time* “his Knights of tike Hound Tabled sometime* 41 minstrel* of the 
Imrd, lifting up the hearts of men and moving them to spiritual glad- 
mess," He himself “would often break forth into a French song of joyous 
exulting. At times he would pick up a stick from the ground and 
setting it upon his left shoulder would draw another stick after the 
manner of a bow with his right hand athwart the same as athwart a viol, 
and making befitting gestures would sing in French of our I^ord Jesus 
Christ, But all this show of jayanoe would be ended in tears and in 
pity of Christ's passion,* “Let the friars™ he said in an Injunction 
incorporated in the early Rule, “ take care not to appear gloomy and 
sad like hypocrites, but let them be jovial and merry t shewing that they 
rejoice iu the Lord* and becomingly courteous^ 44 Courtesy is one of the 
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qualities of Got! Himself, who, of Hi* courU*}-, givetb His sun and Ilis 
r am to the just and the unjust: and courtesy is the sister of charity, and 
qucnclieth hate and fceepeth love alive. 11 Francis himself^ courteous 
to all alike, even to thieves and rubbers. He never felt himself superior 
to others, was never condescending. 11 More than a saint among saints, 
soys Thomas of Cdanu, “he was among sinners as one of themselves." 

The same sympathy united him with fill nature, animate and inani¬ 
mate, and gave him power over beasts and birds. This sense of kinship 
with all created things received its highest expression in the l’raises of 
the Creatures, or Song of the Sun, which he composed at the end of his 
life, with its final verse of praise for “our sister Death." He loved espe¬ 
cially “Brother Fire" for his beauty and strength; the worm because it 
typified the lowliness of Christ 

Tlit people of Assisi had first hooted Francis as si mfl i dnfcft H * their 
stufUn^ soon turned to veneration* And others began to follow his 
example. The firat to join him was lhe rich Bernard oi Qumtavalk, 
who forthwith gave all lm goods to the poor. The second wa* Peter de 
CaUneo, canon of the cathedral* A few days later these were joined by 
Gilo*. who in his bold nd von tunes in the service of Lady Poverty* as 
well as in his mystic devotion* remains the ideal of the Franciscan itiar. 
With him Francis made his first missionary journey, tramping through 
the March of Ancona and preaching repentance. When the number of 
friars reached eleven, Francis drew up a simple rule of life, consisting 
apparently of a few passages from the gospels inculcating poverty, and 
44 the penitents of AsstsF set out for Rome in the Rummer, probably of 
1211), to ask for papal approbation* Innocent III raised difficulties: the 
life wan too hard, it was impossible to live without possessions, they 
would do better to join some existing (Irder* Rut, argued the Cardinal 
.John of St Paul* ^if anyone says that to observe the gospel and to take 
a vow to do so is some tiling new or irrational or impossible* he h con¬ 
victed of blasphemy against Christ, the author of the gwpd" Innocent 
knew the danger of driving religious men into heresy. He gave a verbal 
sanction to the rule* and authorised Francis and Jib companions to preach 
repentance. He also ordered the Cardinal of St Paul to confer on them 
the ecclesiastical tonsure. Francis seems to have submitted to this with 
some misgivings "Take care*" he used tn say to the barber* "that you 
do nut make me a large tonsure. For E want my simple brethren to 
have a share in my head.^ 1 

The friars—now called Friars Minor, either after the tnmtmrs or lower 
ckBseft, or in reference to the gospel (Matt, xxv, +0-45) — hod as their 
principal rendezvous, first the old lejjer-housc of Rivo Torto* and then 
the Porthmciila, where they built a Few small huts of wattle* mud* and 
straw, surrounded by a hedge. Here they assembled every year at ’Whit¬ 
suntide for the general chapter, w hen new brethren were received into the 
fraternity bv Francis. Here in the Lent of ISIS they were joined by Clara* 
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a young heiress of Assisi, who, moved b y tlie primalling of Francis and 
by iiis personal admonitions, left Iier father*# house in the dead of night 
and devoted herself to a life of poverty. Fmtici* eventually established her 
and those who joined her at St DanimnX giving t he Poor Ladies a brief 
u fbrfimk vitae” Clnni (probably in 12I|j) obtained From Innocent III 
the “privih-gium paupertathT authorising her and her sisters, «*r the 
Poor I Julies uf St Damian, to live without porfsesnioias; the privilege 
wan without precedent in the Roman Chancery, and the Pope drew up 
the minute of the document with hi^ own hand. The enforcement of the 
strict r laumra imposed on t he nuns of St Damian by the Rule of U go lino 
(aft trr win ds Gregory IX ) in 1219 made the observance of absolute [Hiverty 
idereaiafiiigly difficult, and though St Clare in her own convent maintained 
her principles till fur death in 1253, the Order generally had already by 
that time become an endowed Order. 

Jacques de Vitrv, writing in (Vetoher 1216 uf what he bid seen at the 
pEipuI court at Perugia in July of that year, sayji: “One comfort, kow- 
cwr, I found in those parts; many people of both acxes — rich people of 
tiie world-—having left all for Christ, were fleeing from the world, who 
were called Friar* Minor. They were held in great reverence by Pope 
and cardinals. These people give no heed to tempoml tilings, hut with 
fervent desire and impetuous energy labour every day to withdraw perill¬ 
ing souls from the vanities of the world and lead them with them* And 
already* by the Grace of God, they have borne much fruit and gamed 
many, ., .They live after the inodd of the primitive Chu reh*... By day they 
go into cities and villages that they may gain m me, living the active life: 
at night they return to the desert or solitary places devoting themselves 
to ran Ectopia liuti. The women live together indifferent hostels near the 
titiea; they receive nothing, hut live by the work of their binds, Rut 
they tire much grieved and distressed because! they are mure honoured by 
clerks and laymen than they would wish* Once ft year the men uf this 
religion assemble.. .at n iked place hi- rejoice in God and least together, 
fuul by the advice of good men they make ant] promulgate their holy 
institution?, which are confirmed by the Pope. After this for the whole 
year they are dispersed Ihrnugh Lombardy mid Tuscany and Apulia and 
Italy,* 1 ' 

The chapter of 12] 7 witnessed the first attempts to organise the great 
fraternity and to extend its activities beyond Italy. Provinces were in¬ 
stituted and provincial ministers elected, and missions were sent beyond 
the Alp and overseas to the Sttmeens, Gibs going to Tunis and Klims 
ftrnJ others to Syria. Frame is, himself, who had already made two at¬ 
tempt* to reach Moluunmedan Lands, determined to go to Fmm/e, 
Cardinal I golinu of Dstjri, w ho met him in Flonineiv forlimie kim to go 
ami rebuked him fur sending his brethren to die of hunger in distant 
hinds. Do you think,, my lord, roplkd Francis* 4t that the lojrd lias 
sent die brethren only for these provinces? 1 fcelj you in truth that God 
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has chbBen the brethren for the profit and snlmtion of the m*uU of nil 
mankind, and not only in the lands of the faith fid, but vfao binds* 

of the infidel they shall be leeched and shall save many souk* Francis, 
however^ remained in Italy and sent to Fiance Brother Famfico* l ‘the King 
of Verses. * 

In 1219 mission* to Christina countries beyond the Alps wore 
organised on a large scale—to France* Germany* Huaigaiy, Spain. 1 he 
Albigension crusade was ill smouldering, and the friars in France and 
Germany, though furnished with papal letter of commendation, were 
taken for heretics, whom they resembled in their way of life; in Ifuiigiu 1 ) 
they were ill-treated and robbed of their clothes* and thus in moat 
countries the Bret missions failed and the friai^ retained to Italy. 

Meanwhile, Fnmci* fulfilled his desire of going to the Saracens, With 
Peter de Cataneo he joined the crusading army lie foie DamielU (August 
1219) and preached before the Sultan, who received him courteously and 
*eht him back to the Christian ramp under military escort He after* 
wards crossed to Palatine* whore he received nows which called him home. 

During bis absence his vicars had called a chapter of tumkrre *(probably 
29 September 1219) and prescribed the observance of further fasts among 
thy friars, while Brother Philip* Visitor of the Four Ladies, procured a 
p H pa) bull authorising him to excommunicate their enemies; both thera 
movement* were inconsistent with the ideals of Francis: the former 
tended to change the free wandering life of the friar* m strangers and 
pilgrims* having no fixed abode, living on alma and the work of their 
hands, into a regular life resembling that of the monastic Orders; the 
latter was contrary to the Franciscan spirit* which was opposed to the 
use of force and the authority of the law. 

Un his arrival at Bologna, early in 1229, Francis found a further 
development, which contravened the ideal of poverty—a house ot the 
brethren built for permanent oceLipzittoru Franck ordered the friars to 
leave the house. But feeling himself unable alone to cope with the new 
situation, he appealed to the S'ope to appoint Ugolino, Cardinal-bishop 
of Ostia, as his adviser, “with whom I can discuss my affairs and those 
of my Order.^ That Cgolino was a real admirer both of t?t Francis and 
of his ideals there can lie no question; but he was above all things a 
prince of the Church: he would reform the Church by giving to Fran- 
cisciiii friars authoiit y; Francis would reform the w orld by the jMiwer of 
love and humility, 

Ugolino was present at tlie general chapter in May 1220 and acted as 
intermediary between Frauds and the provincial ministers. The latter 
urged the cardinal to persuade Francis to let himself be guided by Hie 
advice of "rise brethren, and instanced as models the rules of St Benedict, 
St Augustine, and St Bernard In other words they demanded a rcguloj- 
eonstituLum and settled way of lift Francis refused in burning words to 
depart from “the way of humility jmdsimplidty* 1 which the Lord Himself 
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had ahem) Mm. Yet some ordered constitution was necessary* United 
solely by the personality of the founder, the Order could hardly survive 
his death. Frauds was * A uot minded to become an executioner* and to 
attempt to enforce his will by punishment; he resigned the government 
to Peter de Cabmen and the ministers* and henceforth devoted himself 
to shewing by his example what the life of a Friar Minor should be* 
14 and at the end his spirit did therein find rest and comfort* In August 
1324 he retired to La Verna to fast and meditate on the passion of Our 
Lord; during his sojourn here he beheld the vision of the Seraph* after 
which there appeared on his body the stigmata or five wounds of Christ 
u which he had long home in his hearth 

A change was made in the character of the fraternity by a bull of 
Hauoriuri III (23 September 1230), which imposed a year's noviciate on 
the friars and forbade any to leave the Order after making profession* 
This decree was incorporated in the Itule at the chapter of 1221, to¬ 
gether with other ordinances defining the constitution of the general 
chapter and the powers uf ministers. In this chapter Brother Elias, 
who had been appointed acting head of the Order, probably by Ugolino, 
after the death of Peter dc Catoneo, presided, ami successful minions 
were sent out to Germany and other ports of Europe. Before the death 
of St Francis 13 provinces had been formed, the last Ijeing England, 
founded in 1224. These were subsequently increased to 32* ond ulti¬ 
mately (before 1272} to 34 provinces* of which 17 were Cisalpine and 17 
Transalpine. The chapter of 1221 was probably the last of the great 
popular chapters, which were attended by thousands of friars encamped 
in huts of wattle round the church of the Portiuncula. Henceforth the 
general chapter met every three years and contained normally (besides 
the minister-general) the provincial minister*, each with his ,rocmt* uiie 
rmUtJi elected by the heads of the custodies ill each province* and one 
ducretm elected by the provincial chapter* 

It is impossible to determine the exact part which Francis took in 
drawing np the Rules—the earlier and the later—as we know them. It 
b dear that some things were omitted* some inserted, against his wish, 
and also that Ugolino was largely responsible for the final form which 
was confirmed by Honoring III on 29 November 1223, In substance* the 
two Rules do not differ in essentials. Both insist on the observance of 
absolute poverty and on begging* More stress is laid on the duty of 
lahour in the early Rule than in the later; and the care of the lepers which 
is referred to in the early Rule receives no mention in the later. To both 
these points St Francis reverts in bis Testament, written shortly before 
his death. The Testament cannot, however* be regarded as a ^revocation 
of the Rule/' but as a protest against the tendencies in tbci Order to 
establish permanent houses and to seek or accept papal privileges; the 
friars kl should not dare to ask any letter in the Roman Curia, neither for 
a church nor for any other place* nor under pretext of preaching nor on 
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account of their bodily persecution, but wherever they are not received, 
let them Hee to another 9 mid to du [wuonce, with the blessing of God,. 
'Hie policy of the Roman Curia in encouraging the Mendicants to have 
their own rhurches and in protecting them against local opposition led 
inevitably to the quarrel between them and the secular clergy; the friars 
became rivals instead of helpers of the parish priests, 

St Francis died at the Portiuncula on 3 October 1236; he was 
canonised in 1228 by Gregory IX, who in 1230 expounded the Rule 
and declared the Testament to have no binding force. The Pope modified 
the Rule by allowing the friars to employ an agent to receive and expend 
money for their immediate necessities and by permitting them the use 
of furniture, books, and other movables (though it was not made clear 
to whom these goods strictly speaking 1»Ionged), and of houses and 
places, which remained the property of the donors. The declaration of 
Innocent IV in !2iG went further, [jcmiitting recourse to money through 
an agent, not only for necessities but also for the convenience of the 
brethren, and making the Holy See owner of the lands, houses, and guuds 
used by the friars, where ownership was not expressly reserved fur the 
donors. In England lands and houses were often given to the community 
of the town for the use of the friars. 

The election of Elias as general minister in 1232 was a triumph of the 
supporters of the new movement, who did not regard poverty as an cod 
in itself, but adhered to it only so far as it served the great practical 
object of the Order—the conversion of souls—and for this object learning 
seemed more valuable than simplicity, great houses in the towns more 
suitable than hermitages in the mountains. Those who upheld the 
primitive ideals {later known as “spiritual" friars) were forced to with¬ 
draw more and more from a life of fruitful activity and to seek refuge in 
ecstatic contemplation, and wore driven to reply to persecution by 
hitter controversy. Elias, however, soon roused the opposition of others 
besides the extremists. He lived like a prince. He exercised despotic 
control over the whole Order; he called no general chapters; he sent 
visitors armed with absolute powers lo the provinces and reduced the 
authority and prestige of the provincial minister*. While promoting 
learning, he favoured the lay element against the clerical in the govern¬ 
ment of the Order. A revolt, led by Hay mo of Faversliam, was organised 
in the University of Paris and the provinces of England and Germany, 
Gregory IX summoned ft general chapter to Rome (1239), and, yielding 
to the universal demand, deposed Lilias. The Franciscan Order now 
adopted with some modifications the form of government .set forth in the 
Dominican constitutions. Thu general minister was now subordinated to 
the general chapter. Albert of Fisa, provincial of England, was elected 
successor to Elias; lie was the first priest to hold this position; and under 
his successor. Hay mo of I'aversham, the clerical element was further 
strengthened by a decree excluding laymen from the holding of office in 
cn. xxi 
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Ihe Order, The declaration of the Rule bv Innocent IV led to a division in 
the Order; the stricter party" demanded and were for a time able to secure 
its rejection. The temporary triumph of this party is shewn in the 
election to the office of general of John of Parma (13217-1 i£57), who set free 
a number of “zealots* or “spiritual* 1 friary imprisoned by hw predecessor 
in the March of Ancona Juhn of Farina, throughout hm lift a devoted 
upholder of poverty, did not belong to the extreme section of the 
spiritual friars; he had been lecturer at Paris and held that “ knowledge 
and good morals were the two walls out of w liitrb the Order was built T1 ; 
on the other hand, like the spiritual* and indeed many of the finer minds 
in lhe Order* he was powerfully attracted by the mystical doctrines of 
Joachim of Flora. 

Joachim had proclaimed the advent of the Kingdom of the Holy Ghost. 
“Spiritual men," who have entered into direct communion with God 
tluuugh poverty* contemplation, and love, will preach to all the world 
the Gospel of the Spirit or Eternal Gospel, as it is called* in contra- 
d Minct km to I he Gospel of Christ and the Apostles* which i* 44 transitory 
and temporal in what louche* the form of the sacraments* but eternal 
for the truths which they syihbolise^ A spiritual Church will arise in 
which the Eastern and Western Churches will he merged s and the religion 
of Christ* purified by the Spirit and freed from the letter which killeth, 
be established for ever. The belief that St Francis was the angel of the 
new revelation was widespread in the Franciscan Order, especially among 
the spiritual friars. This wan proclaimed by Friar Gerard of Borgb San 
Dunnino in his w Introduction to the Eternal Gospel/ 1 issued at Paris in 
l£5+ # But with an amazing misuiKlerslanding of Joachim's teaching, 
Gerard interpreted ihe phrase Eternal Gospel" as meaning not the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, but the works of Joachim himself. Whether 
this miHconceptiori was general or ruiiHtied to a few is not dear. But it 
placed a powerful weapon in the hands of the University of Faria ill their 
struggle against the Mendicant Orders. GemrdV hook was condemned by 
the Pope; and the community of the Order freed themselves. from the sus¬ 
picion of heresy by ending the oftendiiig brotherto perpetual imprisonment 
and by deposing the general minister* .John of Parma. Fra Salim bene, 
who hid been a Joochite, “entirely abandoned that doctrine and resolved 
to believe only what he saw.' 11 

Bom lvuji turn was now decked general and held otlice for seventeen 
vetira He made no attempt to return to the primitive conditions; in his 
Lift of St Frauds, and in Urn decree of the general chapter uf 12G<S that 
all previous lives of the Founder should lie destroyed, an endeavour was 
made to obliterate the memory of tike early traditions so far as thuwe 
were in conflict with the present ideals of the Community at#the Order. 
Ifoiiu venture accepted and defended the privileges which the Popes had 
grunted to the friars. “If we were never to abide in parishes but by the 
priests will, then we should scarce ever be aide to stay Jong; since, whether 
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nf their uwn motion cir at others' instigation, they would eject its from 
their parishes sooner than heretic or Jew&T He advocated large houses 
in the towns as better both fur discipline said for wort, though they were 
inconsistent with the observance of primitive poverty. And he gloried in 
the learning of the Order: 44 1 confess, liefure Gud that it is thU which lifts 
mode me most of nil to love the life of St Francks, that it is like tlie 
beginning and the cunsuEnmatiim of the Church, which first began from 
Him pie fishermen and then advanced to the most famous and most 
learned doctors: this ramie development you will sec in the religion of 
St Francis.^ 

On the other hand, he endeavoured with little success to check the 
acknowledged abuses in the Order. Thus, the friars were in the habit 
of going about attended hy a servant who carried the iiioncy-Wx and 
collects! the coin which the friars might not touch. Begging liftd become 
so importunate that people feared to meet a friar as they feared to meet 
a robber. Magnificence in buildings, luxury in dian, greed for legacies, 
were among the evils denounced by the general* Some houses in Italy 
were beginning to acquire permanent revenue* and endowments in land ; 
and the observance of poverty was reduced to a legal technicality—the lax 
brethren enjoying the advantage* without the respoiksibilitie^ of wealth. 

When the Council of Lyons, in 1274, was suppressing many of the 
lesser Mendicant Orders, a rumour spread that the Pope, Gregory X, 
had decided to compel the Orders tliat remained to accept property in 
common. The rumour was the signal for a renewed outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities between the spiritunk and the community, which had smouldered 
during the generalship of Bonn venture. The spirituals in the March of 
Ancona repudiated the supposed papal decree* The provincial chapter 
sentenced the recnleitrants to imprisonment, and the following years 
witnessed a fierce persecution of the spirituals at the hands of their laxer 
brethrat in tlic March, in Tuscany, and in Provence, In vain Nicholas III, 
fur long Frotertor of the Order, attempted to restore pence by a stricter 
definition of poverty in die Decretal Kriit tpri wmmal{\ 279); the spirituals 
wanted the Jtule and the Testament, nut pnjwl glatee& In vain Celes- 
tine V sought an escape from the difficulty by authorising the spirituals 
to form a separate Order, in which they might observe to the letter the 
Hole anil Testament of St Francis; Boniface VIII mm u I led all the acts 
of his predecessor. At the Council of Vienne a commifidcm uf theologian* 
not connected with the Order examined the arguments of both sides (the 
spirituals being represented by the ex-general Raymond Gaufredi and by 
Ubertino dn Castile); and in 1312 Clement V approved the constitution 
Km'l dt Parnrfmfy furbidding the ] midiug of lands or permanent endow* - 
ii units and insisting on the “ iislls jiaujier" in some cases, the U usus modem.- 
tus M in others* This neither satisfied the consciences of the spiritual* imr 
stopped their persecution l>y the community. In Provence the spirituals 
resisted bv force. John XXII, to whom they appealed, ordered them to 
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return £u their obedience and bunded the recalcitrants over to the Inquisi¬ 
tion; four were burnt fit Marseilles hi 1318 and many more in the next 
few yeara throughout southern France. Others in Italy formed a separate 
Order under Angelo da Clare no as general* and managed to survive in spite 
of Pope and community; and other groups known under the name of 
Fra tied I i were a constant source of trouble to the ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties *'dl into the fifteenth century* The community had got rid of the 
irreconcilable spirituals in 1318* but a new crisis aro*e in 1822, when 
the community itself was ranged in battle against the Pope. 

In 1322-23 John XXII issued two decretals. The first withdrew 
from the Franciscans Lhe right of holding property m the name of the 
Holy See. The second declared the Franciscan doctrine of the poverty 
^*ri st Apostles to he heretical. The first shewed that the 

Franciscans were not true to their ideal in practice; the second asserted 
that the theoretical bads of their ideal was heresy* The revolt of the 
Order was tod by the general minister, Michael of Ceseua, who with his 
followers joined the Emperor I^jiiis of Bavaria in his struggle with the 
Papacy, and perhaps the most permanent result wait the political writings 
of William of Occam, which took their origin from this theoretical con¬ 
troversy, The majority soon accepted the situation, and many houses 
made no scruple about owning permanent endowments. The general 
decline in religious fervour anti discipline was accelerated by the great 
pestilence and the papal schism* The deaths of friara reported in the 
general chapters of 1351 and 1354 reached the number of 13*888. The 
loss of so many old member^ followed as it waa by a rapid accession of 
new recruit*, involved a breach with old traditions; but tile old traditions 
were had a* well as good* and the breach with the pa*t might lead to a 
spiritual growth* no less than to an increase of worldliness in the Order. 

The beginnings of a new movement ran be traced from 1334 w hen 
Friar Giovanni Valle received from the minister-general pmnLsaion to 
found a hemitage near Foligno* The turn of the new reformers was to 
aci|uire small houses generally at Jirat hermitages, in which they could 
observe the Rule strictly without raising any doctrinal questions; hence 
their name of Friara of the Strict Observance, while the laser portion of 
the community* who lived in larger convents, became known m Cbn- 
ventuak The movement, originally lay and eremitical* received a great 
extension and new direction from St Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444), 
who made the Observant Friars the most influential religious force in 
Italy. The relation* between Conventual* and Observants were a constant 
source of disputes, until in 1517 Leo X decreed their separation into tw o 
distinct Orders. It was natural that the Observant Friara should make 
most headway in countries where the Conventual* hod departed curat 
from the primitive traditions. In England* where few Franciscan houses 
held landed property, transferences of Conventual houses to the Observants 
were few , and the new Obmrvont house* established were royal foundnUom 
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TJit Domini van On let, both in it* origin, and internal development* 
olfm a strong contrast to the Franciscan; and such codtiicts m arose 
within it were neither so violent* persistent* nor so redi cal as those which 
divided the followers of St French. 

Dominic wets bom at Cakrucga in Old Castile in 1170. His parents 
were well off"* hot there is no conducive evidence that either of them 
belonged to the noble family of Guzman, Educated first in the house¬ 
hold of his maternal unde* the arch-priest of Gunnel dc I Kan, he was rent 
at the age of fourteen to the school* of Pulencia, where he studied arts and 
then theology for ten years. In 1191 during a famine he i& said to have 
sold all hit goods, including his books, to feed the starving. After finish¬ 
ing his studies he was made Canon of Osina, where the Bishop Martin 
de HiL/.rid was reforming his chapter accnrtling to the Augllfttmian Rule 
and with the help of Diego dc Azevedo, Diego, uu his election as bishop 
in 1201, appointed Dominic as sub-prior* Being seat on a royal minion, 
he toot the sub-prior with him, and at Toulouse Dominic liad his first 
controversy with an Albigcnsian heretic* at whose house he lodged. At 
Montpellier Diego advised the papal legates and Cistercian abbots who 
had come to convert the heretics to give up their luxuries and imitate 
the simple and relf-denying life of their opponents- Dominie adopted 
the life of voluntary poverty and went about on foot prenehing and 
disputing. He found that the daughters of poor noble families were 
being entrusted by their parents to heretics* who maintained and edu¬ 
cated them. He founded in 1206\ with the help of Fulk* Bishop of 
Toulouse* a liuure at Frouillc w here such girls could lx; scut. The insti¬ 
tution by degrecti changed its character and became the first monastery 
of Dominican nuns. Dominla remained in the country for ten years 
fl 205-12 l(j) till the death of Simon de Montfort, often in personal 
danger after the outbreak of the war in 1208. He had no fear; **I have 
not yet deserved a martyr's deaths He received from the papal legate 
the power to reconcile to the Church converted heretics, and all the acts 
recorded of him at this period arc acts of rccoiau Nation, Whether this 
office oka implied the power to hand over obstinate heretics to the 
secular arm is not dear. Dominic is only once mentioned expre^lv as 
present at a burning of heretics, and then according to Thcwdorio of 
Apohlia be saved one of the victims from the tinnics. 

Dominic by degrees collected a small bond of preachers round him, 
among the first being Peter ('ellani, or Sri la, a wealthy citizen of Tou¬ 
louse, who in 1215 gave his hoiire to Dominic- From Himon de MontFoft 
he received the castle of TasaancL Bishop Fulk in 1215 granted formal 
recognition to “Brother Dominic and his companions, m preachers, to 
extirpate Jieresy* arid allotted for their maintenance one-sixth of the 
tithes of the diocere, together with several churches. In this year Dominic 
accoinpAnied Fulk to the Latcran Council, and laid before Innocent III 
his plan for the establishment of an Order of Preachers who should nnt 
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be routined to any diocese, but should take the whole wwld as their 
sphere of action and tie subject immediately to the papal see. The 
Council passed a decree prohibiting the foundation of new Orders- The 
Pope approved Dominic’s plan, hut recommended him to adopt one of 
the existing Rules, In consultation with tils followers, now nuniliering 
sixteen, at Prouille, Dominic chose the Buie of St Augustine. It was the 
Rule under which he had lived as Canon of Osnia; it w r as also so vague 
that those who adopted it w r cre free to rtiCHHie any organisation; and the 
Rule was immediately supplemented by a body of cafutrtftjrfimtf, which 
were mostly borrowed from the constitutions of Fremont it and regulated 
the ascetic and canonical life of the friars. Innocent HI and lJominic 
complied with the letter of the conciliar decree. The Dominicans were 
nominally Austin Canons; ill reality they were n new Order of preachers* 
attached to no particular house, bound by no vow of stability, and owing 
obedience to the head of their Order and to the Pope. They were n 
powerful instrument in making the Fope the universal bishop. 

Honorim III, on 22 December ISIfi, “expecting that the brethren 
w ili he champions of the faith and true lights of the world,” solemnly 
continued and took under his government and protection the Order of 
“Muster Dominic and the Friars Preachers," with all their lands and 
possessions. Hitherto, the friars had confined their activities to the 
Albigendan land and their only monastery was at Toulouse. Dominic 
now r dispersed his small band, sending .some to Paris, some to Spain, 
w hile he himself returned to Italy, The opposition of the bishop to the 
new preachers was met by a papal bull (11 February 1218), commanding 
all prelate* to assist them, Seven friars reached Fori* on 12 September 
1217, under Matthew’ of France, and lived for .some months in a house 
belonging to the hospital of Notre-Dome in gmit poverty. John de 
Bamstre* dean of St Quentin (who had been appointed by the Pope 
theological lecturer to the friars)* and the University of Paris granted 
them a house originally' founded for poor stmngcTu under the patronage 
of St James* Here they removed on 6 August 1218, and from this house 
they derived their ppul^r name of Jacobi ns. In the same year the friara 
settled at Bologna, where their rapid success* especially among masters 
and students of the uni verity* was due to the fiery eloquence of Reginald 
of Orleans, formerly dean of St Aignan, “All" Bologna boiled over, 1 ' 
Proffered endowments* accepted by Reginald, were, however, rejected by 
Dominic (1J H))+ who wished that his sons should have no property but 
should live by alms—a decision adopted with some hesitation by the first 
general chapter of the Order held at Bologna in May 1220, This chapter 
drew up the constitutions which regulated the organisation of the Order. 
Dominic had recently met Francis and was probably infhiei^cd by the 
example of the Franciscan Order in adopting the vow of absolute poverty* 
Bui while to trends poverty was essential to personal holinesa, Dominic 
opted it as a means of increasing the inlluenee of the preacher. Another 
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proposal of Dominic, that l he whole temporal administration of the 
convent* should he entrusted tu lay brethren, was rejected by the chapter. 
In the chapter of 1221 Dominic commissioned thirteen friars to establish 
the province of England. 

Dominic died at Bologna on 6 August 12511, exhorting his sons M to 
have charityi guard humility, and possess voluntary poverty* 1 " He was 
canonised in 1284. Of his murage* self-confidence* sea] for the salvation 
of souls, there h no question, nor of his capacity as a ruler* He waa 
willing to learn from his enemies—both his institutions of poor preachers 
and of nuns being suggested by the example of the heretics. His brethren 
laid stress on his kindness and gentleness. He had great influence over 
women auci understood their difficulties. He admitted to Jordan of 
Saxony that he liked talking to young women better than to old women— 
a passage that was deleted from Jordan's Lift of St Domlnk by com¬ 
mand of the general chapter in 1242, He made the Dominican nuns an 
integral jjart of the Order of Preachers, subject like the friars to the 
master and the decrees of the general chapters. In the Institutions 
which he drew up for them* general I} 1 called the Rule uf St ftixtus* he 
provided that at least six friars should be attached to every nunnery, 
a* spiritual directors and temporal administrators, llie increase of 
nunneries made the obligation very onerous. John the German, fourth 
□Lister-general, secured a bull from Innocent IV in 1252 freeing the 
friars from the duty of go Turning the nuns, except those of St SixtuK 
and Pruuillu. The sisters, however, agitated against this decree with 
such success that it was finally abrogated by Clement IV r in 1267, and 
henceforth the Dominican nuns remained incorporated in the Order of 
Preachers. En Germany, where most of the nunneries were situated, the 
learned friars who instructed the sisters—Mich os the famous Master 
Eekehart—developed strong mystical tendencies, and the Dominican 
nunneries liecame the homes uf German mysticism. 

The Donumems excelled as urganisent. 'lTue earliest extant Constitutions 
of the Order date from 1228 in the gcncrakle uf Jordan of Saxony, They 
are divided into two parts, the first containing thfc ronrtuiudhtejt uf 1216, 
the second the constitutions of 1220. A re-arrangement on more logical 
lines was undertaken by the third unister-geiiend, Raymond of Peimfort 
(1288-1240), the famous canonist, whose version formed the basis of idl 
subsequent redactions. 

The constitutions, though in the main hosed on the statutes of the 
Premonstratensian Canons, contain features new to medieval life. The 
first is tiie definite statement uf the practical object for which the Order 
was founded: “Our Order was instituted principally for preaching and 
the salvation of souls." 1 Bn second is the importance attached to studv. 
“AH the hours in church shall lse shortened, lest the friars lose devotion 
and their study be At all impeded. 4 " The Friars Pny ichors were the first 
religious Order to give up manual labour as one of the essential duties of 
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the religious life and to put intellectual work in the forefronL. A third 
feature, closely connected with the first two, wais the authority vested in 
the superior of every convent, u to grant dispensations whenever he may 
deem it expedient, especially in regard to what may hinder study or 
preaching or the profit of souk,” This gave a peculiar elasticity to the 
Order, but was liable to abuse and led to a more or less open division 
between the active and the ascetic dements in it The fourth feature is 
the large share assigned to elected representatives in the government 
The “dduutons/ 1 or effective part of the general chapter (which met 
every year till 1370), consisted for two years out of three of elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the twelve provinces, with the master-general* in the third 
year, of the provincial priors. Any proposal, before it become law, had 
to lx! approved by the majority in three successive chapters. A u capi- 
tilium gciieralifisiiniuiu" (a very mre assembly), and a general chapter 
called expressly for the election of a master-general, contained both 
the official and the elected elements. The business of the “definitonT 
whether elected ml hoc or official, was 44 to decide all things,*' They not 
only managed the legislative business of the chapter, but could call to 
account, punish, suspend, and even depose the officers. 

In each province a yearly provincial chapter was held: this consisted 
of the provincial prior, the conventual priors, and one elected representa¬ 
tive of each convent* and the general preachers; four definifors were 
elected by the assembled chapter and hod within the province much the 
same powers which the ^def ini tors’" of the general cliaptcr hod within 
the Order. The provincial chapter elected the provincial prior and the 
visitors; the convent elected the conventual prior, tu fact, all adminis¬ 
trative officers were elected by a simple majority of authorised electors 
No other Order entrusted to elected representatives so modi power. 
Thus the general chapter of defmitors without officers remained a pecu¬ 
liarity of the Domiflicans* The Franciscans adopted the defhiiturs, but 
the definitors of their general chapter w ere always the provincial ministers 
with one friar elected ad hoc in each provincial chapter. The general 
minis lets and provincial ministers were elected by their respective chapters. 
But the custodian* (i.c. heads of the groups of houses into which each 
Franciscan province was divided for administrative purposes) and guar- 
iliaiis (i.e. heads of houses) were appointed by the provincial minister 
and definite!* in chapter, after consultation with some of the friars of 
the custody or house. On the other hand* in the Franciscan Order, 
custodians and guardians formally tendered their resignations every year 
in the provincial chapter. The Franciscans generally attached great 
importance to the temporarv character of office, and held tliat ^frequent, 
change of prelates keeps religious Orders in health^ Among the Fran¬ 
ciscans the constitution of provincial chapter* was not defined by the 
general chapter* hut left tu the dctermin&tinti of the different provinces, 
hi the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Doui III icon Order was 
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Halted by institutional mid disciplinary controversies The constitu- 
tkmnl problem;* concerned the relations between the Order and the 
provinces, the general and provincial chapters and centred round the 
rival claims of these bodies to appoint lecturers in the universities* 
More fundamental was the general decay of discipline and 'the common 
life- In the first half of the fourteenth century not only did most 
Omni menu houses own some property in. common, but individual friars 
were allowed to have private incomes for life* It was apparently after 
the Black Death that t he practice was adopted of farm ing out “ term ini w 
or w Umitea w to individual friars: that is* the friar paid a fixed rent to 
his convent fur the exclusive rights of preaching and hearing confessions 
and taking the resulting emoluments in a definite area* and kept the 
surplus revenue for \m own requirements. Sometimes these areas were 
put up to auction: generally the most distinguished members of the 
convent hod fimt choice. It is dear that a successful preacher could 
make a very good living out of a wealthy district; he had his private 
residence and servants and rarely came to his convent. A tentative 
reform was in trod need by HELymoiid of Capua (master-genend, 1380— 
who had been confessor of St Catherine of Siena: he established 
in each province one house (under the direct control of the master* 
general)* in which friars who desired to do so might observe the consti¬ 
tutions; but hb authority wits limited to that section of the Order 
which adhered to the 44 Homan obedience.’" After the Great Schism the 
reform movement spread; and groups of Observant houses were formed 
under vicars. But the Dominican Observants were not champion* of 
absolute poverty. Among their most famous houses was the convent of San 
Mareo at Florence, which within twenty years of its foundation obtained 
a papal dispensation to hold property. And the whole Order received 
with enthusiasm the bull of Sixtus IV in 147^* which authorised every 
convent to own permanent endowment* and expressly abrogated all con¬ 
st i tut hm*, rules* and ordinances to the contrary* 

After the first period of intense religious enthusiasm w hich marked the 
beginnings of the Orders, there followed a period of about a century in 
which the Mendicant Friars supplied Europe with most of its lenders of 
thought and learning. The rise of the friars coincided with the time of 
great intellectual activity which was called forth by the rediscovery in 
the Western world of the philosophical works of Aristotle. The Church 
regarded the new r learning with suspicion* the more so as it first reached 
the West through Arabian commentators; and after an outbreak of 
heretical teaching at Fans* lecturing on the books of Aristotle on 
natural philosophy was prohibited in the university by papal decrees 
(HI 5* 1&S1). The reconciliation of Aristotle with Christian theology 
was the work especially of the Dominican*. 

The Dominicans were from their beginning a learned Order: their first 
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houses in Italy, France* And England were founded in places of learning* 
umL it was in tlie university towns that Jordan of Saxony* that “fisher 
of mcn t w made hi* most successful “catches/" The Jacobin convent in 
Paris was the intellectual centre of the Order, The number of friars there 
increased from 140 in 1219 to 120 in 1224. Every- province had the fight 
of sending student* to EWis; their maintenance soon became a pressing 
problem. The question of providing for students came in some form or 
other before every general chapter, and a system wan gradually worked 
out to the minutest details. But the Paris house was heavily In debt in 
the thirteenth century, and it was probably owing to the financial dif¬ 
ficulties that the English Dominicans resisted for many years (1248-1261) 
the elevation of Oxford to the position of a stadium general^ in the 
Order* 

# At first the Friars Preachers were restricted to the study of theology* 
41 They shall not learn secular sciences or the liberal arts, except by special 
dispensation^ Though tins decree of the early constitution was not 
abrogated till 1259, the dispensing power waa evidently freely used and 
a more lihertd policy .soon prevailed* By the middle of the century an 
ehdjomtc system of schools was being established in the Dominican pro¬ 
vince*. Wliile in every convent theological lectures were held which all 
the friar* attended, special provision w^as made for those w r ho shewed 
aptitude for learning. These were sent* on the report of the visitora, to 
a Jtiwihfm arthtm , which served a group of convents; here they studied 
logic for two years. Thence promising students were parsed on to the 
next guide of school—the xtudhim wdurulhnn ^ where the course lasted 
three years and included the w r orks of Aristotle on natural philosophy and 
ethics. The third grade of school was the dudhtm th&rfagiat, which 
might tie either particuiarc if it drew its students normally from one 
province, or gmerale if it drew iU students from the whole Order* A 
general school of theology was usually established in connexion with a 
university, but not always. Thus, there was a Dominion xtudinm 
gincral? at Cologne (where both Albert tile Great and Thomas Aquinas 
taught) but no university* Great care was taken in the selection of 
students in the xiudhm gen&ek. According to the statute of 1305, 
“No one shall be sent to a xlud'mmgmemte m than he has made adequate 
progress in logic and natural philosophy, and lias attended lectures on the 
Sentence* for two years in a ttvdium partkukin ” 

The two greatest thinkers of the Dominican Order had, however, pawed 
their student days before this elaborate system of schools was developed. 
lhey were Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas Albert (c. 1200- 
1280), who IjeloTigcd to a noble Swabian family, entered the Order 
c, 1223, lectured ill the principal Dominican schools from 122# to 1245, 
and became their regent master in Paris* I245-G; the latter part of his 
ife, except some eight years devoted to administrative work os provincial 
of Germany and Bishop of Ratisbon, mu spent in teaching, writing* and 
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preiudiing at Cologite* He was the most learned mail of \\h age* ami his 
knowledge extended to the natural sciences, in which he made indepen¬ 
dent investigations His chief aim was “to make Aristotle intelligible to 
the Latins." lie wrote piraphrases and commentaries on all Aristotle** 
works, and was probably all the more stimulating in that he uften 
advanced and defended inconsistent views, and failed to evolve a coherent 
system of philosophy. This was the work of his pupil Thomas Aquinas. 

Thomas, a son of the Count of Aquino, was bom about 1 225, and went 
to Frederick IF* univemty at Naples, where be joined the Dominican 
Order in 1844. He studied under Albert at Paris and Cologne from 1245 
to 1252, when he was recalled to Paris to lecture as bachelor and then as 
muster of theology, being finally admitted as muster in 1257; about 1260 
be became master of the schools at the papal court, and was again 
lecturing in Paris from 1268 to 1272; he died in 1274 at the age of 
forty- nine. He had not the vast range of interests which marked Albert* 
but was far above him in dearness of thinking. He was recognised by 
his contemporaries as an innovator; the fundamental change which he 
introduced iutu scholastic philosophy was the assertion of llie primacy of 
the intellect over the w ill, of the true over the good, in opposition to the 
hitherto accepted Augustiniaii doctrines* He probably came nearer than 
any other thinker before or after him to establishing harmony between 
reason and religion and reconciling the rival claims of philosophy and 
theology. 

Even in his lifetime he was accepted as an “authority 5,1 in the schools, 
and the Dominican general chapter in 1286 ordered all the friars to pro¬ 
mote and defend his doctrine, and decreed suspension from office for Jiny 
lecturers who did the contrary* This did not encourage intellectual freedom. 
The Friars Preachers were distinguished by industry and learning, not 
originality. They produced about the middle of the thirteenth century 
a number of co-operative works—in the preparation of which groups of 
friars collaborated; the chief of them were the revision of Die text of the 
Vulgate* the Biblical Concordances (especially that compiled by the 
English Dominicans), anil the great eiiLVclupoedia, or Speculum mams t 
edited by Vincent of Beauvais. 

St Francis opposed the forces which made the Franciscans a “student 
Order." u Tan turn homo hnhet de scientia quantum operator.learning, 
he held* would be destructive of the simplicity and poverty of the friars 
and his only concession to the new movement was a somewhat grudging 
authorisation which he gave to Anthony of Padua to lecture on theology 
“provided that tins brethren do not, owing to this study* extinguish the 
spirit of praver and devotion." The: same view was taken by liis immediate 
disciples^such us Giles, tu whom Paris seemed like the Jerusalem which 
destroyed the prophets: “Paris, Paris, thou that destroyest Assisi f" Yet 
the development was inevitable and rapid. It was necessary that the 
friars a* teachers and preachers should bike j^rt in the intellectual life uf 
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the time; mid tlic example of the Domini Cans, the settlement of Fnui- 
ciaeaiis in university towns, the entry of learned men into the Order, the 
policy nf Elias as general minister, and the consistent encouragement of 
tiie Papacy, till helped to hasten the change. 

Tn-o events of decisive importance in the mtelfectaal history of the 
Order occurred in 1331: Alexander of Rules entered the Order at Paris; 
Itoljert Grosseteste became lecturer to the Franciscans of Oxford, 

The first Parisian house of the Friars Minor was at St Denis and had 
no direct, connexion with the university; but the increase nf t heir numbers, 
and the aocessrion of students and masters, such as the “great theologian** 
Ilavmo id iaveraham, c. 1323, led them to seek a home in the university 
quarter. The great convent which they built at “ Vauvxrt” (Jarelin du 
Luxernlimirg) tell apparently before it was finished, and the friars 

moved subseq uent ly to their famous convent of the Cordeliers. Hie impor- 
tnnee of the accession of Alexander of Holes to tlte Order was two-foltl; 
he was perhaps the most distinguished professor at Paris, and he was at 
the time regent master in theology. As lie continued his courses in the 
I-mnriscuii convent, the Franciscan school became one of the public schools 
of the university, and the friars obtained the right to have one of their 
members among the regent masters in theology. 

The fame nf Alexander of Rales, “the master and father” of the Fmn- 
ciscan School, os Bonaverturn calls him, rest* on his Simrna, which, bailed 
in genera I on the < ii'iitoiais of 1’cter LiUiuliard, was the first attempt on h 
lAyge scale to incorporate in Christian theology the newly-discovered 
Ai is tote I ini i philosophy. The work, which Bacon deicribis a* a “horse- 
ii«d” was unfinished at his death (1245), and was soon superseded by the 
works of later theologians, who built on the foundation* which he had laid. 

Grosseteste, who was undoubtedly the moat influential man at Oxford, 
and probably the greatest scholar uf his time, was induced by Agnellus, 
provincial minister of England, to lecture to the Franciscan* at Oxford. 
Hi- whs ei whole-hearted supporter of the movement in flavour of learning 
in the Order, and used to say that “unless the brethren devoted them* 
selves to study, the same fate would befall us as had befallen the other 
religious, whom we see, alns, walking in the darkness of ignorance.” He 
exorcised it profound influence on Franciscan learning, and became the 
founder of a new school of thought, whoso chief representatives were Adam 
Mai-sh, the first Minorite to become regent master at Oxford (c, 134HV 
and Koger Bacon. 

r liie characteristics of this school were independence nf judgment, the 
use of the experimental method, the study of mathematics and physics, 
of languages, and of the text of the Scriptures in preference to the 
Impendence on authority is placed by Baron find a*nong the 
obstacles to the progress of true philosophy, which i* defined as the effort 
to “arrive at a knowledge uf the Creator through knowledge of the 
cree is word. tor dependence on authority he would substitute 
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first-hand knowledge derived from direct observation and experiment. 
Espeeiallv he insists on this in two department* of knowledge'-grammar 
(including the study of Languages and textual criticism) and physics. In 
order to understand the Scriptures and Aristotle a thorough knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek was necessary, and Bacon himself compiled grammars 
of these two languages. 'Fho basis of physics he shews to he? mathematics* 
His theory is that all natural phenomena are the result uf force acting 
on matter * and force is invariably subject to mathematical law; It follows 
that the method of investigation in natural philosophy is essentially 
deductive; but he b never weary of insisting op the necessity of what 
he calls “experimental science*" 1 “the queen of all the fences, which 
in in truth a method rather than a science. The result arrived at 
“by argument" must always be tested and verified by observation and 
experiment. 

It i* important to realise that the more fruitful of the ideas advocated 
bv Roger Bacon were not peculiar by a more nr less isolated and suspected 
geniu^ but were derived from Gm teste and were taught to several 
generation* of students in the Franciscan house at Oxford; and during 
this period the Oxford house supplied teachers to Franciscan schools not 
only throughout England but in France, Germany , and Italy. Survivals 
of the Gro^toate-Bacon tradition may be traced into the fourteenth 
centuryj but on the whule the attempt to remedy the great defect of 
scholasticism by widening the bases of knowledge was a failure. On the 
other hand* the Oxford Franciscan school continued to be prolific of new 
idea*; and the diversity of views represented by Roger Bacon, Duns 
Seotus* and William of Occam is evidence of a spirit of liberty. No single 
teacher in the Franciscan Older acquired the oppressive intellectual pre- 
dominanee which wan accorded Lo Thomas Aquinas among the Dominicans. 

Duns Scutus (who was a Scot* not an Irishman) was bnm about 1 £70, and 
studied and taught chiefly at Oxford till 1302. Here he lectured as R.D. on 
tike StmimcG t; from 1302 to 130W he was at Fads, where he became master 
of theology; in FiOft he wjlh sent to tCologne and died the same year at the 
age of about thirty-eight. The “subtle doctor” was rather critical than 
construct! vtr* and was the destroyer of systems* He attacked espxially 
the system of Thomas Aquinas. It has been well said that while "Aquinas 
takes the doctrines which are to be proved* Duns take* the proofJt of those 
doctrines* as the peculiar subject of study-" And proof* when they acre 
arranged to lead up to a preconcei ved conclusion secoi much more con¬ 
vincing than when they are examined for themselves and followed out to 
their natural con elusion* Hence Duns shewed that the harmony between 
theology and philosophy established by Aquinas was largely illusory. The 
Francisco® was more of a Realist than the Dominican, and attributed 
some measure of objective reality tn the concepts of the mind. Tins pro¬ 
duced an inevitable reaction, which was led by Occam. 

William of Occam lectured as B.D t at Oxford* c. 1320-1321* when h Is 
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academic career was suddenly cut short by n sonnnons to Avignon to 
answer charges of heresy. While at Avignon he turned his attention to 
the contravcrey on evangelical poverty; he escaped to the court of the 
Emperor in 1328 and note the great series of treatises against the papal 
power. F Ilie cluirges of heresy in 1324 had nothing to do with his later 
anti-papal attitude, and probably arose out of his teaching at Oxford. He 
went even farther than Dons in emphasising the golf between philosophy 
and theology, between reason ami revelation, but he distrusted abstrac¬ 
tions und brought philosophy down from its speculative heights to common 
sense, direct observation, and induction. To him “everything that exists 
by the mere fact of it* existence is individuals Occam's Influence lAsted 
long after his death in 1348, but he left no successors, and may indeed l>e 
said to have given the death-blow to scholaaticiam. 

The materials for the history of education among the Franciscan* are 
far less complete than among the Dominicans. It is probable that the 
educational organisation of the former was less uniform! and that 
considerable variety and latitude were allowed in the various provinces* 
England, which produced more original thinker* and probably more men 
of learning than any other province, had the most fully developed system 
of schools, and the credit for establishing this system on a wide and 
lasting basis belongs above all to William of Nottingham, provincial 
minister from 1240 to 1254 + Later on we find iui advanced school of 
theology in each of the seven custodies into which the English province 
w r as divided, and there is evidence of the existence of schools of arts and 
philosophy. 

The schools of the Mendicant Orders were intended mainly for the 
training of their own member* but they were open to, and during the 
thirteentli century frequented by, seculars. Thus Innocent IV granted 
license fbr non-residence with the right to receive the full income of their 
benefices to any clerks of the province of Lyons who studied theology in 
the Dominican and Franciscan houses at Dijon. The University of Paris 
in 1254 attributed the scarcity of thenlogictd students there to the fact 
that theology was now being taught by the friara in every city, and 
Roger Bacon Inairs testimony to the number and popularity of the now 
schools. Friars were often vliosen ils lecturers in the school* of similar 
cathedrals and in Benedictine monasteries; the Cistercian* later protected 
themselves against this tendency by prohibiting the Appointment of 

Mendicant Friars as lecturer* in any of their studio. 

■» 

In the universities the friars vame into contact and often into collision 
with a strongly-oigAnlsed corporation. At Paris the Chancellor of Notre- 
Dame hod the right of conferring the Uccnim docettdi or degree of master. 
But the masters had limited his power* by forming themselves into 
a union {society nr university) and refusing to admit into it any person 
of whom they disapproved. This union also enabled them to assert l heir 
privileges and resist any encroachment whether by fay or ecclesiastical 
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authority; they could in the lost resort decree a suspension of lectures* 
and a dispersal of the university: in other words they could go on strike. 
A tavern brawl in 1SSB fed tu a violent conflict between the university 
and the combined civic mid cathedral Authorities, as a result of which 
the masters ordered a suspension of lectures and finally the dispersal of 
the university. The Mendicant Friars were not directly involved in this 
decree, except that they were no longer able to attend the lectures of the 
masters and were eon lined to the private course* delivered in their own 
convents. Bnt the Chancellor now conferred the Uamlm dacpkU on the 
theological lecturer in the Dominican convent, and hence his school 
became a public school of the university. This was an infringement of 
the customary rights of the masters and threatened to undermine their 
union* The point seems to have been passed .over in 1231* when peace 
was made—-on terms favourable to the university—and masters and 
students returned to Fans. But in 1231 two regent masters in theology* 
John of St Giles and Alexander of Hales, entered the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders respectively, and continued its friars the courses of 
lectures which they had begun m seculars Hie Dominicans now had two 
public schools and the Franciscans one. The hitter soon opened o second 
and there was a prospect of more being added. In 1230 the Pope definitely 
ordered the Chancellor to confer the license to teach on as many religious 
ah he should consider qualified* The right of the other doctors of 
divinity to a voice in their admission was ignored; the university was 
losing all control over the granting of degrees to the friars. 

To the constitutional question, which affected the whole university, 
was added a very practical consideration which affected the theological 
faculty. The friars were the most popular lecturers;; their lecture ludls 
were crowded, while the secular masters complained that they were left 
sitting at their desks ‘Mike sparrow's alone upon the house-top*." Hie 
secular masters of theology tried to protect themselves by passing a statute 
that each religious house should be restricted to one master and one 
school—a provision accepted by John of Fanna on behalf of the Franciscans, 
for the sake of peace. Hut this neither settled the constitutional quest ion 
(though it diminished its importance) nor helped to fill the empty leeture- 
roomft of the secular masters* One need not accept the Dominknins’ taunt 
that the secular masters were stupid and busy from ealingand drinking 
too much, but it is certain that the Mendicant Order* attracted the finest 
minds of the time. Among the Mendicant licentiate* in theology whom 
the faculty refused to admit to the Society of Marten* in 123(J were 
Thomas Aquinas and Bun a veu turn. 

The cun troveray waa carried to the papal court, and the leader of the 
secular masters, William uf St Aumur, shewed great ability in connecting — 
or coil fusing — the university question with the grievances of the ^arubir 
clergy against the friars, and thus enlisting the support of bishop and 
parish priests throughout Europe. So powerful was this combination that 
cn, xxi* 
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Innocen t \ V seem ed on ! he point of yielding to it* when he died. H l* sudden 
death in l£!o4 was attributed to the prayer* of the Domiuicana. Mis 
suca-aor, Alexander IV, was a strenuous supporter of the friars; in the 
hL]3) Quasi lignum vitm- he asserted the right of the Chancellor to 

license any regulars whom he considered fit, sod ordered the university 
to admit id3 such to the privileges of their society. After a prolonged 
struggle the university was compelled to submit, protesting that the bull 
was to them a lignum mortis. 

1 'here was tio faculty of theology at Bologna, and at Toulouse theological 
teaching was entirely in Lhe hum Is of the Dominicans. A difficulty arose 
nt Oxford in 1S58, owing to a conflict tatureen a statute of die university 
which demanded that none should \m admitted to a degree in theology 
unless he haul prei iouafly taken a degree in arts, and the custom of the 
friars which forbade a frtar to take the M.A. degree. An agreement iras 
60011 come to that the faculty of theology should grant dispensations to 
properly trained candidates, but it was held that the vote of the faculty 
nujAt be unanimous; it was thus within the power of a single regent 
master to prevent a friar from proceeding to jl thtologieaJ degn?e. A long 
and bitter struggle ensued al the loginning of the fourteenth century 
between the university and the friars, t^jK'eially the Dominicans, who 
demanded the application of the Parisian customs to Oxford, They 
failed to secure this; the nniveirily retained its control over the granting 
of degrees to the friars* but accepted the provision that a majority of the 
votes of the faculty—not a single adverse vote — should be required for 
the withholding of a dispensation* 

The relations of the friars to the secular clergy and the diocesan 
organisation npen.nl out wider questions*,. tiregnry IX in 1281 exempted 
the two Orders from episcopjd visitation and jurisdiction* and respired In 
them full rights of self-governmeat If the friars were free from the 
control of the bishops* it became all the nmre necessary to define their 
relations to the parish priests 

The controversies centred round the claims of the friars to preach, to 
hear confessions* to receive offerings and legacies, ami to bury in their 
churches persons not belonging to the Orders, The last privilege wo* 
peculiarly unfortunate; it led to indecent *qunhble* over corpses between 
the friars and rectors of churches and greatly embittered the struggle. 
It weis granted to the Dominicans in 12£7, to the Franciscans In ] 250. 
r l B he latter with a sum instinct had hitherto resisted it, u from love uf the 
clergy* firing to live at peace with them,” 

The policy of the Papacy between 1^50 and 1800 shewed a curious 
vacillation. In 1800 Boniface \'II I issued the bull Super catkedmtn, w hich 
remained the law of the Church for the rest of the Middle Ages, The 
tail! provided that: (I) The friars should have full right of preaching 
to clergy and people in their own churches and in public places — except 
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at certain times. Ill parish churches they should only preach by invitation 
of the parish priest or by comm urn I of tin* bishop. (S£) They should dioutfe 
fruru their members suitable persons to hear confessions and humbly 
present tliesse to Use bishop of the diocese, who should license them—the 
number of confess]oiis being regulated by the needs of the population. 
(3) They should have the rigid to bury in their churches those who desired 
it, (4) They should give to the parish priest a quarter of all titterings and 
legacies Some minor points at issue were left undecided; and the friars 
per*iatcjilly declared that they could nut live if they gave up the canonical 
quarter, while rectors of churches were continually bringing actions to 
enforce their rights. But on the whole the hull provided a statesmanlike 
am] working settlement. 

The Jjitemn Council uf 1215 made confession at least once a year to 
the perish priest compulsory uji all Christiana. But the parish priests in 
the greater part uf Europe were neither morally nor intellectually latted 
fur the task imposed on them; the objections to confessing to them w ere 
*0 w idespread and so well-founded that it is probable that the habit uf 
making frequent confessions would never have been established without 
the assistance of the friars* Bishops and clergy at first welcomed their 
lie Ip. Many handbooks for the instruction of coufessorti were ill the 
thirteenth century issued either by the friars themselves ur by bishops 
w r hu were closely in touch with the friars: bishops employed them its 
confessors on their visitations* and parish priests refer™! difficult questions 
to their judgment. Popes and kings, u> well as humbler folk* had frijLrs 
ns their confessors. All the English kings from Henry ID to It ic hard 11 
had Dominican confessors, while their queens favoured the Emncistaiis. 
Oecasionally, but rarely, it is possible to trace direct infiuence uf the 
confessional in public nlluirs. Huvmmul uf Pefiafort, the Dominican 
confowLsr of Gregory IX, imposed un the Pope ns penance the duty of 
Accelerating the causes of poor litigants at the Roman court* But Nicholas 
dc Carbio, the Franciscan confessor and biographer of Innocent JV* gives 
in his life uf the Pope no hint of his influence over his august penitent. 
St L^juts bad a Dominican confessor; Philip the Fair had two. Friars 
were, however* frequently employed l>nth by the Papacy and by the 
secular governments in diplomatic negotiations. 

From the middle of the thirteenth centorv onwwds complaints were 
loud and persistent about the demoralising influence uf the friar confessors. 
They destroyed tike authority of the parish priests; they granted absolution 
uiifuch easy terms that the confessiomd became un a venue to sin; any offence 
could Ik- compounded by an aim* to the friars. Plenty of evidence could 
tie found in support of such charges* which were made by secular clergy 
and are ^ found in contemporary popular literature* There was also 
another sale. In lj(00 a conference uf French Ins hups and masters was held 
at Palis under Cardinal Gaetani* papal legate* afterward* Boniface VIII, 
to consider the excessive privileges* especially the unrestricted right to 
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hear confeasiMis granted to the friars by Martin IV. The Bishop of 
Theroitaiuic (n secular) vigorously defended the privileges* and the enrtli mil 
upheld them on the ground that 44 we have to consider not what ia 
agreeable to t he clergy hut what is useful to the world*" and that s * we 
have found the friars the only healthy member" of the Church, The 
report of the conference comes from a Dominican chronicler* but is 
probably substantially true* English bishujis often recommended nunneries 
to choose mendicants as. their confessors in the fourteenth century* and 
licensed additional friar confessors in times of jKstilcncc. But nn secular 
clerks seem to have defended the Orders against the attacks of Armachanns 
and VVyclif. 

With the coming of the friars popular preaching acquired a new itnpar- 
tance, and their churches were designed on u new mid simple plan* suitable 
rather for holding huge congregations who came to hear sermons than 
for liturgical piwessiuii*. Francis in his Rule exhorted Ids brethren to 
make their sermons short* ^announcing to the people vicia and virtues* 
pi 111 at linen t and glory.*' Of Ills own methods some in teres Ling details 
have Ijeeti preserved, Thus T one who saw him preaching in the public 
piazza at Bologna in V£t2 says: “ Almost the whole city had assembled 
them His text was "Angels, men, devils/...His style was not that of 
a prwiclier, hut of a public sjKaker, Hie whole matter of his disooumf 
was an Appeal to extinguish enmities mid make lasting peace. ...God lent 
such power to hia words that many bands of nobles were brought back 
Lrom the savage Fury uf Family feuds to the way of peace.'' 1 Another 
auditor — a learned philosopher—stated that, while he could remember 
every word of the sermons uf others* * 4 the wonb tittered by the holy 
Francis alone escape me ; and if I commit any uf them to memory, they 
do not seem to be the same that he had Spoken," 

Many books were issued by finals on the training of preachers, such as 
the elaborate and illuminating work of Humbert de Romans, Still more 
numerous were the collections of notes for sermons, with illustrative 
anecdotes or tl exeinpla' to arrest the attention and point the month 
Among the earlier ones which enjoyed a wide popularity may Ik 
mentioned the anecdotes of Stephen of Bourbon and the virtues and vices 
of W iJliam Perault, both Dominicans, f fhc earliest extant collection by 
an English Do mi Eii can (c ISoO-l£60) is notable for the number of exempla 
derived from the personal experience of the writer and fur the absence of 
references to the Viigin. The earliest collection by an English Franciscan 
(r + 1£75) is also drawn to a considerable extent from personal experience 
and is full of stories inculcating devotion to the Virgin—some of which 
carry the implication that the performance of religious exercises com¬ 
pensates for an immoral life. The Dominican compilers—such jua Robert 
Hoi cot —make great use of cxeuipla taken from classical and sem i-rhLssiciiI 
literature; it was remarked that the governing classes were more apt to 
be influenced by stories uf Alexander or Caesar tlian by the lives of 
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Christian flints. The Franciscans were more in the habit of taking 
illustration!? from the common likings of daily life. 

The most instructive sources of information which wc posses on the 
popular preaching of the friar* arc the sermons of the Franciscan** 
Berth old of Ratisbuii and Bernardino of Siena, Isccause their sermons are 
preserved more or less as they were delivered- 

Berthold died in 1272; he wan already famous a* a preacher in Germany 
in 1230, anrl Unger Bacon declared in 1267 that “he is doing alone greater 
work in preaching than almost all the other friars of both Orders pot 
together.** In these German sermons the elements of the faith are set 
forth* but the common people are not to probe into the mysteries; that 
way lies heresy. The theology is of a popular type; the Blessed Virgin 
intercedes with her Son for men, but though the first of the Saints she is 
immeasurably below God. The terrors of hell are very present and very 
real. But the greater part of the sermons is occupied w ith the duties and 
sins of ordinary life. The sin w hich Berthold hated and denounced most 
is avarice —or w e might say, from the wide meaning he gives to the word, 
selfishness; it is this that make* men most like devils. The style is dramatic. 
Berthold needs no anecdotes to keep the attention of hist hearer*. His 
words are inspired by a moral fervour which still retains its glowing 
vitality. 

Bernardino of Siena began to preach in 1405; bv degrees ho found 
preaching to be his special vocation, and concentrated on it to the 
exclusion, as far as possible, of all other duties. The value he attached 
to preaching may be estimated from the advice he gave to those who 
could not come to both mass and sermon, to Met the mass go rather than 
the sermon.. 4 +Thevb is less peril to yrmr soul in not hearing muss than in 
not hearing the sermon*"" His sermons fall into two classes: written and 
reported sermons. The written sermons arc mostly in Ijitin and form 
theological treatise* on which the spoken sermons were leased. The 
reported sermons {in Italian} are courses of daily sermons taken down In 
shorthand as they were delivered in Lent 1424 anti 1425 at Florence, and 
in 14£7 in the Canipo at Situ a. Much of the sermons is occupied with 
expository matter, and Bernardinos allegorical interpretation of Scripture 
is as fanciful as any. He observed also the elaborate system of divisions 
and subdivisions current, at the time. But in spite of this, the style is 
essentially colloquial, and the most interesting and effective sermons are 
those w hich deal with the problems of daily life. When he went to a new 
place to preach, he was careful to make himself acquainted with every¬ 
thing that was going on there, and even to learn up local expressions. 
He was very sensitive to the moods of his audience, and made full use of 
exemplu to keep lheir attention alert. He shews an intimate knowledge 
of many sides of life — children^ games, fashion* in dress, tricks of trade* 
and business methods. He was the uncompromising foe uf usury (which 
included almost all forms of interest), and was merciless to witches. For 
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the honest doubter in uiatten of faith he hud respect, pity, and hope. 
* 6 If God does not see fit to give them hack their faith, we must take it 
that the palm i>f martyrdom Ls reserved for them in heaven, since such 
mental distre^ h among the most terrible affliction^ of this life.’" The 
charities which he specially commended to the Sienese w r ere the mainten¬ 
ance of the hospital and the care of prisoners. He often made definite 
suggestions for the improvement of civic life—some of which wene adopted 
as laws. Like many of the Italian frinrw, he laboured unceasingly, with only 
temporary success, to alky the constant quarrels between families, parties 
anil cities, mid endeavoured to substitute fur the party emblems, which ay in- 
bolted and encouraged strife, the sacred monogram (which was primarily 
intended as an external aid to devotion) a& the symbol of peace and unity. 

The friars used their iiiHuencc m conftsfton* and preacher* not only to 
secure itcncfaction* for themselves mid their houses, but to promote works 
of public utility. Fnmriscam had a slrnre hi the foundation of Bollioi 
Collie, Oxford, and Pembroke College, Cambridge- and not a few Eng¬ 
lish towns owed their first water-supplies to the enterprise of the friars. 
Fmnci scaiift established a hospital for leper w omen at Lubfick, c. 1258, the 
Found ling Hospital at Venice, c> 3 and the Monti di Fie til in many 
Italian cities in the Latter put of the fifteenth century. 

When Gregory IX wjm developing the Papal Inquisition, he found in 
the Dominicans Ida first and must efficient agent*. In 12517 he associated: 
with the Dominium inquisitors of Toulouse a iWiciscan colleague, who 
might “mitigate their severity by hi* gentleness." The desired result was 
not achieved, and after the massacre of the inquisitor* in 1242, the 
Domini cans prayed the Pope to release them from the dangerous office. 
Innocent IV refused, hut in 1244 lie granted to the master and provincial 
priors full power to remove and supercede all Dominican inquisitors. 
This privilege was nut effective: for not only did the Popes constantly 
override it ill individual can**, but the imp] is it ms did not scruple to 
threaten their superiors with accusations of heresy if they tried to inter¬ 
fere with them. The Franciscans tried, to keep control over inquisitors of 
their Order by issuing com minions for a limited period. The practice 
of employing Dominican* and Franciscan* together led to quarrels and 
scandals, and Clement IV luid to forbid the inquisitor* to prosecute each 
other. It was found wiser to define the boimdnries of their juried act ions; 
thus in Italy the north was assigned to Dominicans, the centre to Francis- 
cans. Jkith Orders seem to have carried out their duties in the same 
spirit, but the Dominicans perhap displayed greater thoroughness and 
persistency The best handbook on inquisitorial procedure was compiled 
bv n Dominican, and it was chiefly against Dominicans that outburst of 
popular fury were directed. * 

The Franciscans and LhnuinicanH were active missionaries to laud* 
outside the Roman Church* 17ic conversion of the Bamivus was aim of 
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the j thus of St Francis* and each of the two Franciscan Rules contains ft 
chapter: **0n those who go muting the Saracens and other infidels.'" 
The first Franciscans who volunteered for this dangerous service were 
probably inspired rather by the desire for martyrdom than by the hope 
of converting souls, and the story of the five martyrs of Morocco in 12SU 
(which induced Anthony of Padua to join the Franciscans) was one of 
the most popular anil stirring legends of the Order. The Dominicans* who 
entered the field somewhat later, adopted more rational methods. About 
1250 Raymond of Penafnrt established schools for the study of Hebrew 
and Arabic in which missionaries could lw trained* and before the end of 
the century Raymond Lull instituted a similar school for the Franciscans, 
fn Mohammedan lands the friars could point to a long line of martyrs 
but to few successful conversions. Their failure does not seem to have 
been due to lack of intelligence or insufficient preparation. It may be 
noted that the itinerary of the Irish Franciscan, Simon Simeon is, proves 
that the writer—a mere pilgrim or tourist rather than a trained mission¬ 
ary — hod considerable knowledge of the Koran, 

In Prussia and Lithuania the friars came into collision w ith the political 
aims of the Teutonic Knights, who opposed the I'hristionisation of their 
&lav subjects. The For East offered a more fruitful field. The Mongol 
power threatened Europe in 1240, and Gregory IX ordered the friar* to 
preach a Crusade against the barbarians. Rut the Crusade soon gave way 
to mission*, which had the double object of converting the heathen and 
of funning an alliance between Christendom and the .Mongols against 
Islam. The Franciscans* John de Plano Carpinis* an Italian* sent by 
Innocent IV in 1215, and William of Rubruqais, a Fleming, sent by Louis 
IX in 1253* visited the court of the Great Khan at Karakorum, and 
gave to the Western world ita first knowledge of tin; Mongol Empire, 
While the Italian friar give* the more orderly and complete account of 
the manner*, customs, and history of the Mongols* Rubruquis* work shews 
a power of observation* an insight into the principle* of philology and 
ethnology* and an interest in strange forms of life* w hich were new to the 
Middle Ages. Their journeys formed the beginning of a Franciscan 
mission to Chino* which endured at least till the overthrow of the Mon¬ 
gols and establishment of the Ming Dynasty in 1368. Chief among the 
missionaries was John of Monte Corrino (in Apulia), who laboured in the 
Far East from 1289 to 1828. He was the first Archbishop of Pekin and 
founder of a number of bishoprics and monasteries in China; he also 
translated into the Tartar language the New Testament and Psalter, and 
apparently the Ijttin Office, Among the friara who joined him waa 
Gdoric of Pordcnane* who lias also left an account of his journeys. The 
representation of Odoric on his tomb in the cathedral of Udine* clod in 
Tartar garments and wearing his hair in Tartar fashion, suggests that 
the Franciscan missionaries (like the Dominicans according to a licence 
granted by the Pope in l£2fi) adopted the way of life of the people among 
e. urn ii. vat,, vr. cm mil 48 
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whom they worked- The Great Khan treated John of Monte Corvine a* 
a trusted councillor* and the |>olicy of the Mongol rulers generally was one 
of to] eration >. +4 For tiey hold this opi n ion* or rath er error*" w ri tea Andrew 
of Perugia, Bishop of Zaituii, in 1 ^tliat everyone am find salvation 
jn his own religion- And we are at liberty to preach without Jet or 
hindrance. Of the Jews* indeed* and Saracens, no one is converted, but 
a great multitude of the idolaters are baptised, though many of the 
baptised walk not rightly in the way of Christianity." 

The Dominicans were nolo* active* At tlie Ixginning of the fourteenth 
century their eastern millenaries were organised into a self-governing 
community (under a vicar* subject to tlie general control of the master 
of the Order), known jus the Socitftut Perrgrmtmiium propter Chrisium * 
This was not* as generally supposed, a joint society of Dominicans and 
Franciscans, There is little trace of regular co-operation between the two 
Orders in the mission Held* though their relations seem to have been 
friendly. John XXII in 1818 allocated to them different spheres of 
influence by assigning soutliem Asia—including Greater Armenia* Persia, 
and India—to Dominican bishops* and northern Aria to Franciscan 
biskmps. But Franciscan missions continued to operate in the Dominican 
sphere, and Dominican missions in the Franciflean sphere. The Doininiams 
achieved their most permanent results among the Armenian u schismatics/ 
where they did something towards founding a native pistorate. 

The cessation of mbsiofluuy enterprise in the latter purl of the four¬ 
teenth century was due partly to political and religious movements in 
Asia—such m the fall of the Mongols and the rise of the Ottoman Turks 
—partly to the Black Death, which disorganises 1 the in ess ion stations in 
the East aiul dried up the stream of recruits from the West, 

No modus zh t ndi between the Latin mnl Greek Churches was round 
or sought for. A Dominion missionary, when laying before Philip VI 
of nance a plan for a new crusade against the Muslim** urged him to 
begin by burning any Latins who had joined the Greek Church, sup¬ 
pressing the Greek monasteries, and forcibly compelling the people to 
adopt the Catholic faith. 

The friars sought to secure lasting results from the enthusiasm which 
their preaching and example evoked, by enreju raging the formation of 
fraternities of penitence. Huch fraternities came into existence in many 
Italian cities in the early yearn of lhe Franciscan movement. They 
differed from the fraternity or Order of Friars Minor in that their mem¬ 
bers continued to live in their own houses, did not renounce private nr 
corporate property, mid hod at first no common or centra] organisation: 
they were local religious gilds. The earliest document on I he subject 
dates from 1221, when Francis Imd already retired from the active 
government of the Minorite Order; it is n Rule drawn up by Cardinal 
Ugolino, probably in consultation with Francis mid perhaps with Elias. 
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It provides that brethren md sisters of penitent living in Llieir own 
houses uliotild cirt^s plainly, ml and drink with moderation, avoid dances 
and plays, keep certain fasts, observe the canonical hours at home or in 
church, confess thrice a year, pay their debts and restore any goods which 
belonged to others, live peaceably, not bear anna, abstain from oatha* 
contribute to the support of poor or sick members and other pour people, 
and attend the funeral* of deceased members* The general niurmgviiicnt 
waa in the hands of two ministers, who held office for one year and chose 
their successors with the advice of the brethren. Disciplinary power was 
exercised by a visitor who acted oil the report of the ministers; but no 
indiration h given as to the status or method of appointment of the 
visitor New members were admitted by the ministers* with the approval 
of some discreet brethren, after promising to observe the cofiditiulis and 
after n year's probation; once admitted, no one might withdraw* from the 
fraternity except to join a religious Order. The defence of the privileges of 
the brethren against the city authorities—r_"\ in the question of exemption 
from military service—was entrusted to the bishop of the diocese. The 
fraternity met once n month in a church selected by the ministers, and 
should on these occasions, if it whs convenient, be instructed by a religious. 
The Rule is remark able for its omissions: it contains no reference to 
St Francis or to the Franciscan Order. But Gregory IX in 1280 refers to 
these fraternities os the “Third Order of St Francis* 1 " though in 1335 he 
implies that the power of visitation arid correction wzis vested in the 
bishop* The local fraternities claimed and exercised the right of sup¬ 
plementing the Rule, and used their powers sometimes to establish the 
closest relations with the neighbouring Minorite houses. But it is dear 
on the one hand that some fraternities w ! ene jealous of ecclesiastical in¬ 
fluence, and on the other that some sections of the Minorite Order were 
averse from any close connexion with the Penitents* Thus there was 
room for much variety in different places, and recent historians have 
added to the obscurity of the early history of the Third Order by mb- 
biking one of these local variations for a general role. In 1247* when 
the “spiritual* John of Parma liemiue minister-general, Innocent IV* 
needling to the prayers of the miniate?* and Brethren of Penitence in 
Italy and the kingdom of Sicily, entrusted Lo the Minorite Order the 
duty of “visiting them, instructing them in regular discipline* correcting 
and reforming them in head and members**; but in 1248* in answer to a 
protest from the community of Brethren of Penitence in the province of 
Lombardy* he reed tided this order ms far as the Lombard brethren were 
concerned iuid left Llsein under episcopal control* Ronaveutum, on behalf 
of the Minorite Order* repudiated any special responsibility for the 
Penitents, J-iis reiLson* are curious. Not only would the ileiLiiuids of the 
Penitents be too exacting* and bring the friars into conflict with the civic 
authorities, hut the Penitent* despised the clergy and had lay teachers 
like the heretics* and close ulllimce with them would lay the friars open 
cm. xxi. 48—2 
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to charge* of heresy. This pu si Hunii nun* altitude aeon* to have been 
maintained till 1289. when the Franciscan Pope Nicholas IV issued a 
revised version of the Rule of 1221. In several respects ecclesiastical con¬ 
trol over the lay fraternities was now strengthened: thus the Hole of 1221 
admitted persons uospectcd of heresy who had duly purged themselves 
before the bishop: the Rule of 1289 excluded all persons suspected of 
heresy, and decreed that, if any such had been admitted inadvertently, 
they were to be handed over to the Inquisition; further, the Rule of 
1289 stipulated that the visitor must in all case* be a priest, The most 
important addition was the danse that **wheren* the present form of 
living was instituted by St Francis* we advise that visitor* and instructors 
be chosen from the Omler of Friarn Minor." 

The circumstances and motives which led to thk change of policy are 
obscure, Probably the growth of lay fraternities with a strong antt- 
ecdesiostical Hus was the chief reason. It may also be noted that the 
bull of 1289 was issued during the genendate of Raymond Gaufredi, who 
as a representative of Lhe ^spiritual T1 friar* would be in sympathy with a 
closer connexion between the Minorite* and the Penitents. Rut tile 
movement was not confined to the FroDCUcazu. The Dominicans about 
the same time adopted a .similar policy. The mjtflter-geneml, Mono de 
Zamora, 1285-1291, issued a Rule for “the brethren and sisters of Peni¬ 
tence of St Dominie," ordering every such fraternity to accept os "master 
and director” a Dominican friar priest approved by the master-general 
or by the provincial prior. This Rule is generally ascribed to 1285* but 
the date i* uncertain* and until it is established it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine the relation between the Dominican Rule and the boll of Nicholas 
IV. Mono s Hide was generally at 1 opted by the Domini can Tcrtiaries, 
and was finally approved, with modifications, by the holy sec in 14-05. 

The Tertiaries suffered much persecutioti at the hands of the inquisitors 
during the fourteenth century, and the fear of suspicion of heresy probably 
helped to popularise among them a form of life more closely resembling 
that of the regular Order*. Houses of Tertian re were established where 
they lived the common life—men and women in separate house*—and 
eventually took Lhe three solemn vows. So far as this tendency prevailed, 
the Hurd Order lost its original character. 

Onr estimate of the influence of the Third Order must depend partly on 
our estimate of the number of its members. A letter included in the register 
of Peter della Vigna, the minister of Frederick 11, declared that there was 
hardly n mart or woman who did not belong to one of the fraternities called 
into being by the Dominican* and Fnusciscans. But recent research 1 has 
shewn that tins letter was not written by Peter, but emanated from the 
secular clergy in the north of Fiance, a 1245; it is merely the statement 
of an excited controversialist and so loses much of the importance hitherto 
ascribed to it. At Bologna the rmrnber of men TerL lanes in 1252 was 5T t 

1 Etudes Fraud* Cii-itirtj ejlciv (1022), pp, 538-Wt 
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in 12SS, 79. At Siena in 1352 a list of women TdtiaHes of the Dominican 
Order contains TOO names. The fraternities seem to liave been most 
numerous in Umbria and Toscany. but representative* from 24 cities of 
Northern Italy assembled in 1289 in a general chapter of Tertiaries at 
Bologna. The Third Order was established in the thirteenth century in 
many of the Rhenish cities, while in England, on the other hand, it has left 
few traces. Jt is probable frhat in most centres of industry and commerce 
there were to be found groups of men and women pledged to live an honest, 
strict, peaceable* charitable, and devout life. Many famous men—among 
them Ix>uis IX and Dante—have been claimed ais members of the Third 
Order, but the evidence for these claims is rarely conclusive, It must lie 
remembered that membership of the Third Order normally exempted a man 
not only from military service, but from the duty of undertaking many 
public offices; the institution, though its conditions were too severe to attract 
the shirker, appealed rather to retiring natures than to those fitted to play 
a leading part in human u I fairs. The most notable ili cm liens of the Third 
Order were women, such as Elizabeth of Hungary, Angela of Follgno, 
Catherine of Siena, 

'Hie Carmelites, who claimed Elijah as their founder, took their origin 
from a small group of hermits established on Mount Carmel about 1155 
by a priest named Berthold, probably a native of Limoges* The Order 
received an eremitical Rule, based on that of St Basil, from the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem about 1210, and new communities were soon established at 
Acre* Tyre, .Jerusalem, and elsewhere, but most of these lasted only a few 
years. Owing to the growth of Mohammedan power the brethren resolved 
to leave the Holy Lind, and colonies of them migrated about 1233 to 
Cyprus, Sicily, Marseilles, and Valenciennes. In 1241-2 William dc 
Vescy and Richard of Cudnor returning from the crusade brought some 
of them to England, which Ijccame for some years the centre of gravity 
of the Order. The first houses were built in thinly populated districts, 
but a change was made by the general chapter at Aylesford in 1247, w hen 
Simon Stock was ejected general prior* The chapter prayed I he Pope to 
modify the Rule, and accordingly Innocent IV in the same year confirmed 
to the friars of St Mary of Mount Carmel their Rule ns revised by two 
Dominicans; this substituted the community life for the solitary life, 
mitigated the strictness of ftists and silence, permitted the friars to found 
houses elsewhere than in iTffiio, and to beg* though they were still allowed 
to hold property in common. The right to preach and hear confessions 
w granted to them in 1253. 

Billion SWk was successful in founding houses of the Order in cities 
and especially in university towns, at Cambridge in 1249, Oxford and 
London in 1253, York in 1255, Paris in 1259, and Bologna in 1260. 
But in the Order itself his policy roused strong opposition, and on his 
death in 12115 the upholders of the old tradition were successful in 
cm xii. m 
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electing as general Nicholas Ciallicus, who denounced the dangerous 
operations of preaching and hearing confessions, and strove to bring back 
the Order to a purely contemplative life. The reaction was only temporary, 
and the recognition of the Carmelites by the Council of Lyons in 1274 
as one of the four approved Mendicant Order* marks the triumph of the 
principles ui Simon Slock» In I 287 the friars exchanged their mantle of 
black and while stripes (from which they were known us Fraireg barmti 
or <U pica) for a mantle of white wool, which gave them the popular name 
of White Friars. 

The earliest extant constitution* date from 1824; they are based partly 
on decrees by which from about 1250 the general chapters supplemented 
the Rule, but shew Dominican influence. The Order in 1824 was divided 
into 15 provinces, i winding those of Ireland and Scotland, which had 
till 1300 I or met I part of the English province. At the head of the Order 
wa» the prior-general elected by the general chapter, which bod power tu 
depose him; at each siicocessive chapter he had to resign his seal of of lice 
to the definiters and tu tender an account of his ad mini-stmtion; if no 
serious complaints were 1110 ( 10 , he was generally confirmed in his of lice 
until his death or resignation. He could depose provincial and convent uni 
priors, but the consent of the provincial or conventual chapter was required 
for the election of their successors. He could send visitors to a province 
only at the request of the provincial prior or chapter. The genera] chapter 
assembled every third year, each province being represented by the pro- 
vineiid prior and two companions elected by the provincial chapter. The 
provincial chapter chose one of these three representative* to act ns 
dtfmitor in the general chapter—flit interesting variation on the 
Dominican plan. Except in certain circumstances no one could act as 
deliiutor in two successive chapter. While all the representatives took 
part in I lie election of a general prior, the ordinary business was conducted 
by Urn defi ni tors. They received report* from the provinces, decided whether 
the general prior slims Id be confirmed or released from office, and had the 
right of deposing provincial priors and appointing others in their place. 

The provincial chapter met every year, and consisted of tlw provincial 
Prior* !be local priors, and one elected representative from each house. 
Each lota] prior brought with him a report on his convent; the deli ill tors 
combined the reports into a single document, which the provincial prior 
took with hi in on his visitations. The four del ini ton were elected by the 
chapter; with the provincial prior they conducted the general business 
arid had full power tu depose and appoint local priors. The dr Unitor* 
could depose tlio provincial only with the consent of the majority of the 
chapter. The provincial chapter normally elected the provincial, unless 
he was appointed in general chapter; and the local chapter normally 
elected the 1o«d prior, unW be was appointed in provincial chapter. 
There was no time-limit to the holding at their offices until the fifteenth 
century. In England the masters of theology were cx officio members of 
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the provincial chapter. Eng]And was the largest province and had atatntes 
of its own, especially in regard to fMnidemic matters. 

The Carmelite constitutions include elaborate arrangements for the 
organisation of studies. Every convent, except those in which xtmlm 
geni r ratm were estitblidiec3 t was bound to set aside a tenth of it* total 
from all sources* for scholastic purposes; this tenth formed a 
central fund in each province which was administered by the provincial 
prior and the definitons of the provincial chapter, And applied primarily 
to the support of scholars at studui gmerathi* the residue bring dlstri- 
bribed among the masters, bachelors, lectors, and students within the 
prov i nee. The aliowances—es ti mates i i n gro&ri an tiqm of Tou r$— ranged 
from 400 for the regent master at Paris* mid 100 for other regent mastery 
to HO or 40 fur students at uni verities. Certain provinces were bound 
to send one or two students to Paris and to pay for each ISOgrtMflj plus 
70 grojwi pro these suui^ were exacted even if the province 

failed to send its due quota of studenta 

The rtudm recognised as gcneralia in the Older were Paris, Toulouse* 
Bologna, Florence, Montpellier* Cologne, London, and the Roman Curia. 
The absence of Oxford and Cambridge m remarkable. It would appear, 
however* that the English province kept the control of appointments to 
lectureship in these universities in its own bunds, and chose candidates 
for degrees in turn from the four “distinctions' 1 into which England wo* 
divided. The statutes of the English province, to which allusion is often 
made and which would probably liave thrown light on the subject* are 
unfortunately lost 

In even- university the regent matter in theology appointed two friars 
bachelors to lecture tin moral ami natural philosophy. And in each pro- 
vince the provincial prior amt definitons of the chapter had to provide 
schools and lecturers for grammar, logic, natural philosophy, and theology. 
The insistence on the gmmniAr school* suggests that Hie Carmelite 
Order admitted younger nr less educated persons than the other 
Orders. 

The most notable product of the Carmelite schdola was John of 
Hiieuiithorpe {dft, 1346}* who wa.s master of Paris and provincial of 
England* 18^9-1838. He Appears to have defended the orthodoxy of 
AvemoCs and his teaching* and to have maintained the superiority of the 
kinglv to the priestly power in secular affairs—a new which brings fit in 
into touch wffh Occam* Amiftelumiis* mid Wydif. It h remarkable that 
a man holding such opinions should have heeoine the great glory of the 
Carmelite Order. Another of the most prominent Carmelites in medieval 
history w as Thomas Netter of Walden, w ho at Pisa in 1409 defended Lhe 
rights of (he Council, was confownr to Henry V and Henry VI, provincial 
of England, ambassador to the King of Poland* and strenuous opjMment 
of Ijollnids and Hussites* against whom he directed his chief works—the 
Doctrhuik Fkfci Etdeme Catholieac and Fasciculi Zizaniantm, It is 
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singular that the Carmelites, in spile of their connexion with the East, 
took little part in missionary enterprises during the Middle Ages. 

The Friars Hermits of the Order nf St Augustine, unlike the other 
Mendicant Orders, sprang from the union nf a number of already existing 
and hitherto independent group of hennita. Many such group came into 
being in Italy during the last half of the twelfth and the liret half of the 
thirteenth century. The first step towards union was made by Innocent IV, 
who in December 124$ apjtointad the Benedictine Cardinal Richard 
Anifmtdi protector of certain herniits in Tuscany, witli the abject of 
forming them into one body under the Rule of St Augustine. During 
the next twelve years the cardinal gradually extended his operations, and 
succeeded in bringing together early in 1256 a general chapter containing 
representatives of many groups of hermits, namely (l) the Ortier of 
St William of Molewale near Pisa <or rather that section of the Willhtmites 
who did not follow the Benedictine Rule), (2) the Order of St Augustine, 
probably the Tuscan hermits, (3) the friars of John Bonus or J&wliuniU, 
who were founded nhnut 120?), near Cesena, and are probably identical 
with the Friars Hermits of St Augustine “in Lombardia et Roman iota,* 1 
(*) the friars of Fahali or Favalj, apparently a branch of the WilUomites, 
( 5 ) tiff hermits of the desert of Rrittini in the .March of Ancona. Of 
these, the Jatnlmniti seem to have been the mast numerous and pro¬ 
gressive ; they had already begun to abandon the eremitical life and to 
live in cities, and the early settlements of Austin Friars north of the Alps 
{fg. in England in 1249) probably proceeded from this congregation; 
from it, too, was elected the first general prior of the united Older, 1-anfranc 
of Milan, formerly prior of Bologna. The difficulties accompanying the 
union are illustrated by the action of the hermits of Brittini, who resisted 
the introduction nf the common life and the practice of pastoral duties,and 
eventually seceded from the Order and obtained a bull from Alexander IV 
in 1260 guaranteeing their eremitical life for ever. Some of the Williamite 
houses also succeeded in maintaining their independence, anti it appears 
that m> attempt was made at this time to include various other Orders 
ill the Order of Austin Friars. The most important or these was the 
Order of Friar* of the Sack, but they were not founded until 1251, when 
the negotiations for the formation uf the Older of Austin Friars hail 
already made some progress, and they took their origin in Provence while 
the congregations included in the union were all of Italian origin. On 
the other hand the Austin Friars soon received notable accessions, the 
most important jierhaps being that of the Order of Poor Catholics, founded 
by ortluHlojc Waldensians. 

The arrangements made by Cardinal Richard were confirmed by a bull 
of Alexander IV, dated 9 April 1256: the Friars Hermits were authorised 
to live « i Mendicant Order and to cense to carry the staff, the sign of 
the hermite life, from this time they were hermit* only in name. In 
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1357 they were exempted from episcopal jurisdiction* and in 12 p 4 they 
received like ihe Carmelites a provisional authorisation in the Council of 
Lyons. The order I* said to have been divided at first into four provinces 
—Italy, Spain, France, and Germany; it eventually numbered 43 
provinces- England wit* probably ft separate province by 1361, certainly 
before 1389. The earliest extant constitution* of the Order—extant in 
manuscript only—dfttc from 1S90- Both in their form and matter they 
shew Dominican influence. The organisation. with annual provincial] 
chapters and triennial general chapters, closely resembled that of the 
other Mendicant Order*. The general prior and the provincial priors were 
elected by their respective chapters; they resigned the seals of office at 
each chapter, and the detinitons determined whether they should be 
continued or ft new election be held. The definitur* of the general chapter 
were chosen cm the same method ns that already described In the account 
of the Carmelite Older, New const i tut ions had to lie approved by two 
successive general chapters- The conventual priors were normally elected 
by the convent, but the convent might ask the four defiuitors of the 
provincial chapter to depose its prior and appoint another, and might 
submit the names of several suitable candidates. 

The provisions made for study should lie noticed. Every province had 
to send one student, chosen by the provincial and deiftutors uf the 
provincial diapler after due examination, tu Paris to study theology fur 
live years. At the end of this time, the province had to supply hi in with 
£¥> Tours M for books, lest owing to lack of liooks when he returns to 
his province his studies should be impeded.^ The general prior had to 
institute fuur xUtdm gmoulia in Italy and ft suitable number in the 
other provinces, ami provide lecturers in theology and philosophy, the 
text of the Scriptures having the most honoured place. “To these rtudia 
each province shall send one student sufficiently instructed in grammar,, 
so that after five years in such a ttudksm he may be found lit to lectured 
Priors of convents where such jftudm were founded were liound to promote 
mid not hinder studies, but ought in cose of need send nut students to 
beg two or three times a month. The provincial prior and definitors 
appointed lecturers in convents and had to establish schools of logic and 
grammar for the instruction uf U rudes seolares^ of the province. If they 
could not find a friar to teach them, they were to appoint uther masters 
at a competent salary. The Austin Friars made more provision than the 
other Orders forgiving elementary instruction to their ignorant members, 
and there is some evidence that they taught in secular schools or admitted 
secular* to their classes. The inhabitants of Breisach are said to have 
welcomed them to their town (c. 1270) in the expectation that they w r outd 
give gooAnnd cheap education to their children. The tradition, however, 
that the Austin Friars monopolised the teaching of grammar at Oxford 
rests solely on a misunderstanding of a university statute. 

The Austin Friars seem to have been more interested in practical than 
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in speculative questions. Their greatest doctor was Giles nf Colonna (or 
Aegidiua Homanus), whom they tried to place on a level with Thomas 
Aquinas; hut the work on which his fame chiefly rented even in the 
Middle Ages was his /V Regimhie Prinrijmm (written for the instruction 
of Philip the Fair of France)—a treatise on polities or mther on morals* 
The best known English Angus tin inn was the historian John Capgrav^ 
Hie Austin Friars shewed themselves more open tn the influences of the 
Renaissance anti the Reformation than any of the other Orders., though 
no proof has been adduced that they were in any special way devoted to 
Pauline or Augiistinian doctrine* before the time of Staiipifca'and Luther. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
(A) 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

|\ the third volume the course of church building wits traced up to the 
twelfth cetiturv, and it waa riiewu that Romanesque architecture is found 
in aU parts or Western Europe. There are of course local peculiarities, 
but the family likeness is marked in place* so far apart as Milan, the 
Rhine district j Durham, and Santiago dc Composted a* In some countries* 
Notably Catalonia and the south of France, the architecture may Ijc 
described as static. Thu builders of the twelfth century * and even of the 
thirteenth* were content to repent the forms, of structure and ornament, 
which they had inherited. Plain cylindrical vaults, mawive waits and 
columns, round arches, small windowwere the rule; there way no rest- 
lev striving after new idea^. In North Italy* however, and in Normandy 
and England, Romanesque architecture was dynamic. Even as early as 
the eleventh century it displayed the new spirit which wok to culminate 
in the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth. Many forces were at work 
to produce that great residt, which cannot lie wholly understood by 
isolntiiigany one of them. The moat obvious is structural invention* Archi¬ 
tecture is a line art, hot it can do nothing if It dues not obey the laws of 
engineering, building on them, it achieves stability, but it need not 
therefore sacrifice beauty and grace. In all great periods of art, and 
certainly not least m the Gothic* the structural cannot separated from 
the ornamental; the two form au indivisible whole. 

Dealing, then, first with the development of structure, we find the 
vjtid principles which transformed Romanesque into Gothic at work in 
North Italy as early a* 1040. The abbey of Sannaraaro Seda ww l>eguii 
in that year, and Sant' Ambrogio at Milan followed soon after. Durham 
was in building before the end of the century. These instances are given, 
a* thev are among the first where ribbed vaulting, in any vital manner* is 
found. The plain groined vault, produced by two intersecting cylindrical 
vaul ts* had been used in Roman times and before, and was coimnun enough 
in the eleventh century* The ribbed form may appear to Ik* merely a 
development* but it is almost a new principle. The extensive wooden 
centring required for an unribbed vault constituted a grave difficulty* 
especially in a country like Lombardy, where wood was scarce. "Ribs" 
are skeleton arches^ built first and filled in between afterwards. The 
system requires much less centring than the other* especially when, as 
in Lombardy and France* the vaulting cells are generally domical* Con¬ 
centration of pressure was made a much easier matter by ribbed vaulting, 
Olid concentration is the vital principle, os regards the development of 
structure, which tnmsforiued Romanesque into Gothic, 
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'Three (m mfibrming factors 


The second principle in the transforming process many would put first: 
the use of the puhiUd arch. Much ingenuity has been wasted in account¬ 
ing for its invention, and jcores of theories have been put forward. We 
are* however, not concerned here with its origin, for it was used, even in 
ancient Egypt, many centuries before our period. The Saracens knew it 
well, and it is found in static Humane^]ue architecture in the south of 
France in the eleventh century. Early in the twelfth, vaulting had 
reached the stage where little progress could be made without it, and 
thus, m in so many other case*,, common sense led to the change. The 
pointed arch, whether in vaulting or elsewhere, has less outward thrust 
than the round, and is therefore easier to deal with. 

The mention of outward thrust naturally leads to l he third transform¬ 
ing principle: the use of the Hying buttress. The Middle Ages inherited 
from the fourth century an aisled hall as its chief church plan. For 
centuries this was covered hy a wooden roof, hut gradually the difficulties 
of throwing a atone vault over a wide space were overcome. Even then, 
however, there ™ no solution of the problem of supporting a high vault* 
For dignity and for light it was desired to have a clerestory with a row 
of windows high above the aisle roofs, Such windows could not be safely 
inserted as long as cylindrical vaults with continuous pressure were used. 
But, even when groined vaults had led to concentration., I here was no 
obvious way of meeting the outward thrust. As n^jards the aisles, it was 
simple enough to build buttresses against tlic outer walls, hut the cle¬ 
restory cannot be thus dealt with without blocking up the aisles hdow* 
How then is the abutment to be provided? One of the earliest attempts 
we see in the choir of Durham, where the original vault was finished in 
1101, Complete round itrehes are built under the roof of the triforium 
to catch the thrust of the vault and to convey it to the outer wall. In 
the nave, where the vault wa* built between I1S8 and 1133, the more 
logical half-arch is used in the same position, a* it had been at Norwich 
as early as 1006, though in that case the vault itsdf was not built* 
These concealed bnif-arches were too low- to meet the thrust of the high 
vault properly, and it Was only a step to bring them up higher and 
expose them over the aisle roofs. The earliest examples naturally enough 
are not very scientific, and it was some time before the importance of a 
heavy pinnacle was realised, to vertically the outward thrust and convey 
it to Hie ground within the foot of the buttress. 

By the end of the twelfth century the three transforming factors in 
the structure—ribbed vaulting, the pointed arch, the Hying buttress— 
luid lull sway in the best buildings. The resulting concentration began 
to shew in id! the parts. As early fts 1040 at diiui leges there hud been 
shafts tram base to roof, even though there was no central vault. Such 
shafts became organic features hi rifling the w hole structure together* and 
going far to prove the saying that n Gothic church i* designed from 
the 'uult dowTiward and not from the base upward 4 The tt^mplete logic 
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of the Gothic system wua more and more perceived, especially in the lie 
de France, during the thirteenth century, so that finally a great church 
appears to rest on pillars and buttresses only, and walk become a mere 
atreeii from the weather. Even the wadis themselves are largely done away 
by the huge windows which fill up the whole space between the vaulting 
pyramids. A comparison between St Semin at Toulouse or St .John s chape) 
in the Tower of London on the one liand, mid Amiens or bt llenis on the 
other, will shew the cxtrnordiimry contrast between the Romanesque of 
the eleventh century and the Gothic of the thirteenth. 

The change from nm^iveness And gloom to delicacy and light is vuost 
prominent in the system of building, but it applies to everything else 
in the church. If the walls become thin the ornamental carving also 
becomes del Scale. Deeply recessed heavy doorways! embellished with axe- 
cut surface designs* give way to lighter forms with undercut mouldings* 
The ornament* here and elsewhere, is full of life and grace. Roond-1 leaded 
slits give place to long lancets, and then, by gradual process, to large 
tmeeried windows of endless variety. 11 is true that the hi w s of engineering 
had to be obeyed, hut the artist was not enslaved by them. He frankly 
accepted his limitations* but uwked within them m such a way that a 
harmonious whole was produced. Science and art were combined to per- 
fection in the thirteenth century. 

The church plan liadalmostbeendetermined in the Ronimie^i ue period. 
Storting from the basilican form of the fourth century, it bad arrived, at 
the end of the eleventh* at the characteristic monastic development of 
St Semin at Toulouse or Norwich. The secular churches followed suit with 
nave and aisles, transepts, often with aisles, apsidal presbytery, with or 
without an ambulatory and projecting chapels. A central tower is normal* 
but there Is usually at least one other* The early Gothic builders made no 
revolutionary change, but developed what they received. The round apse 
became the polygonal die vet or the square end- Extm aisles and chapels 
were added* and there may be towers to the transepts els w r ell m to the 
wed front and the crossing. Through fill the changes, how ever* even when 
the final result is an oblong, the Romanesque plan cm generally be 
discovered. 

So far we have been tracing the main current of the Gothic stream. 
Taking its rise in Lombardit spread all over Western Euro|ie ami 
reached its full breadth in the tie de France. In that district, favoured 
in so many way a and not least by fine building stone, there were erected 
between lloO and l&oO a series of diurehes which have never been sur¬ 
passed. No two are alike, and the logic of all is not equally complete, but 
at Paris, Amiens, Chartres* Rheimn, Lams, Soissons, Noyon, and many 
anottier*we find the same engineering cleverness and the same beautiful 
clothing. At Beauvais the skill, in its soaring ambition, overtopped 
itself and disaster followed. It has been called a failure* but it is surely 
then a splendid failure. 
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England and France compared 


The period with which thin volume is mainly concerned h far the most 
important in the history of Got hit: architectures the late twelfth century 
and the thirteenth. Nearly all the great churches of France wore created 
at that time. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw many additions 
and alterations but few complete wholes. The church of St Ouen at 
Rouen is almost the only building of the find: class. Early in Lhe six- 
tee nth century there was a great revival of church building, which before 
kmg deported entirely from Gothic precedents u Flam boy ant^ detail 
became richer and richer till the process wo s stopped by the Re- 
ludisance. 

Emphasis has been laid on the tie dq France, os we have there* in unique 
degree, the combination of logical completeness and beauty of curving. 
Iii other provinces, however, there is no lack of great building, often w ith 
strongly market] local peculiarity. To mention only one example, the 
cathedral church of Albi, in a district where good stone is rare, Ima the 
appearance of a great brick fortress. It h Gothic, but could not be 
mistaken for the Gothic of the oeighbonrhpod of Paris. 

England owes an much as France to the great principles which trans¬ 
formed Romanesque to Gothic, but, north of the Channel, they were not 
earned out with Mich complete consistency* English vaulting became far 
more elaborate than French, though there itas not always a structural 
muion for its developments. The fan vaults, at the end of the Middle 
Agea, are marvels of scientific skill* and combine the coutinuitv of surface 
shewn in cyIiitdrin l| vaults with tile concentration of pressure which is the 
nsoi u coi itri Liu Lion of gruii ling, English ch uithes ru n to length, and Frets eh 
fo height, English transepts are more marked and are sometimes dim bled, 
as at Salisbury, In that noble secular church, built on a new site in the 
thirteenth century* many of the chief beauties and peculiarities of English 
work are illustrated, its great spire, huDicd a century Inter, gathers 
the whole building together and gives an external effect which contem¬ 
porary Amiens, with its lofty interior, cannot rival, Salisbury, Lincoln, 
W orecster^ Lichfield, Ely, and most other great churches in the -same 
country, have illustrations of m Eirij English” architecture, with its purity, 
its grace, and its vigorous Hfe, Sculpture is much less common and Jess 
noble than in France, but Well* b a standing monument to the art of 
the thirteenth century as w ell us Amiens and Chartres. 

The fourteenth century is far nmrv important, comparatively, in 
England than in Trance, An it complete scheme Exeter is the typical 
example, though incorporating earlier work. The nave of York and the 
choir of Carlisle are splendid rivals, especially in their huge tnueried 
wiuduwy. the lantern of Ely modified the characteristic church plan more 
ohvsoudy thou any other erection of the Middle Ages. The curving of 
nafkind leaves was a prominent feature late in the thirteenth century and 
early in the fourteenth. The la*st examples are the earliest* as in the nave 
of \ ork and the chapter-house of Sou Hi well. 



Fifteenth century* Scotland 9 Ireland 7(iT 

The fifteenth century* like the fourteenth, b a more important. periled 
ill England than in France. Even before the Black Death in Id4W, a new 
style had been coming in at Gloucester which has generally I jeon called 
“Perpendicular/ 1 It was taken up elsewhere and came to fruition in tlie 
reign of Henry VI. The title refers imiinly to the window tracery, which 
consists largely of vertical and horizontal line*, very different from the 
Bowing tracery w hich preceded it and the contentpqwy “flamboyant''in 
France. Foliage became conventional again, of a wreath-like character* 
especially in Devonshire. Moulding* were thinner, and, in ornament, effect 
was sought by reproducing structural forms in miniature. Two of Lhe 
finest features are the towers* especially in Somersetshire, and the open 
timber roofs, A fifteenth-century spire is rare, whereas the combined 
tower and spire was normal in the thirteenth century in France and 
England* The most striking type of roof in the hammer-beam, common in 
East Anglian churches, but shewing it* noblest and earliest example in 
a secular building, Westminster Hall No great cathedral or immastie 
church was wholly built in the fifteenth century, but independent works 
were carried! out at Canterbury, Gloucester, Norwich, Winchester, York. 
Tlie special glory of the period is the parish churches* No other country 
can rival the**? from l^Oil to 1500, but the fifteenth century is the most 
prolific period, especially in Devonshire and East Norfolk, where almost 
every chardi was rebuilt at this Lime. 

Gothic ait’hi tee tyre is obviously an importation into Scotland, and not 
a native art. There are, however, some important monuments, notably 
Glasgow cathedral, dating mainly from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries- French iufiucrico is strong, as might be expected, and the 
Perpendicular style never toiik root. The richest of the later building 
Rcwlyn chapel, u an exotic and has affinities with Spain and Portugal, 

The most interesting churches in Ireland are uf earlier dale than we 
are concerned with in this volume, and are in some respects unique* In 
the Middle Ages English influence was paramount within the Pale, as is 
illustrated in Christ Church and St Patrick a at Dublin* The hest tin tide 
work is generally found in the conventual bouses, particularly thoac of 
the various order* of friars. 

We have travelled far from Italy, where the Gothic movement first got 
its inspiration in the organic vaulting of Lombardy. The early promise, 
however, was not fulfilled, for the extensive remains of classical antiquity 
always brought back the builders to traditional forms. The round arch 
was quite common all through the thirteenth century, and it can almost 
be said that the fourteenth b the only Gothic period not dominated by 
Romanesque on the one hand or the Renaissance on the other. For 
delicacy and charm few buildings north of the Alps can rival the tower 
of Giotto at Florence. This delicacy is a marked feature of manv a 
doorway, window, capital, and base, revealed to us so often by the en- 
tliLLsiaHi] and insight of Raskin. Colour schemes add greatly to the 
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Italy 


beauty, as at Siena, especially when exquisite marbles Eire used. Brick, 
is a common material, HTitm, however, we tom to the structural 
principles which govern the whole style, we find the Italian builders 
very deficient in comprehension. It is "true that they built high groined 
vaults in huge square and oblong compartments, but thev provided no 
proper abutments for them. The Hying buttress is almost unknown and 
there is no undent substitute for it The consequence is that many 
Italian vaults would have fallen down if iron rods had not been added to 
hold the buildings together* These rods are a great disfigurement inside 
the churches 21 ml also in the porches, whose arches usually nest on pillars 
without buttresses. So normal did they become that they are often added 
in places where they are not necessary. The churches have fair fewer bay ft 
than in northern work. Great churches like San Pctronio at Bologna 
and the i'rari at Venice do not really impress by their sissc, owing to the 
fewness of the parts* Ornamental screens of stone in front of a church 
are found in all countries with little relation to what is behind them, but 
the system was carried farthest in Italy* The west front at Orvieto, for 
example, and the north front at Cremona are architectural shams, giving 
little indication of the churches behind them. Milan cathedral is the 
largest medieval church except Seville. It h built throughout of white 
marble, and the elaboration of detail b excessive. The external propor¬ 
tions are somewhat S4[Uftt, and the addition of detail gives a 

hybrid effect Tlie interior is impressive, but it suffers from the sham 
piercing of the vault and from the non structural character of the capi¬ 
tals. During the fifteenth century the Renaissance became mure and inure 
pronounced, but Gothic forma lingered on, as in the Ceriosa at Pavia. 

In Sicily there is remarkable early Gothic work at Monreale^ Medina, 
aiirl Palermo. Cefalu cathedral lias been claimed as the cradle of the 
style. It was begun in 1I&£, and shews the pointed arch in the windows 
and ia the ribbed vaulting over the cliuir and the north transept. 

1 he coast towiis of Ihlumtia have Gothic as well as Honmne&quc 
churrlus the roost remarkable b the cathedral of Selienico, dating 
frotu 1430, and Italian Gothic in its earlier purls. 

Ihe island of Cyprus, as we might suppose from its medieval history, 
shews western influence in its buildings. There are important Gothic 
churches of trench character at Nicosia and FmimgqstiL 

Church architecture took a different course 111 Spain than it did in any 
other country. For centuries there was the disturbing factor of the Moorish 
occupation, but Saracenic forms are admitted so sparingly into churches 
that it would appear to have been almost a point of conscience not to 
use the style of the hated invader. Toledo was recovered as earlv as 
10H5 t and a mosque became the Capilla del Cristo de la Los, A twelfth- 
oeiUury synagogue, in Moorish style, waft Liken from the Jew ft m 1405 
and became the rhureh of Santa Maria la Blanca, There are other Sara¬ 
cenic feature* 111 the churches notably in the triforitiui of the cathedral 
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aj-j'E in the tower of Santo Tome* Therean^ remimacenre_s of the Moorish 
dyle even in the north, ru at San I.-ddoro at Lenin hut it remains true 
that in ntONt cases ecclesiastical architecture h unaffected hv it. 

'Oie Romanesque architecture of Spam is of great interest and import¬ 
ance, One of the finest monuments of the style is the cathedral of 
^mtitigodc Compostela, which lias even been claimed to be earlier than 
St Semin at Toulouse* The Roiiiftiieqoc style went on fur longer than 
in the north. For example* the cathedral of Lerida, built between ISOS 
iUitl 127th would be thought in France or England to l>e a century 
earlier. 

The Gothic movement,however, so over wildtiling in thenortIt,conquered 
Spain jiw- well as Italy. Its sprcaul was no doubt hastened by the Cis¬ 
tercian*, whose abbots met omc a year iai general chapter at Oteaux ami 
wonld bring bark to outlying places knowledge of the pointed arch and 
other new forma. The great cathedrals of the thirteenth century are 
closely copied from those uf France. Toledo corresponds with Rourges; 
and Hurgu*, jls far ns its tlurt^ntb-centurv work is concerned, in very 
French. Leon is moat remarkable of all. For concentration of vault- 
pressure, scientific abutment,, extent of window space, height in proportion 
to width, it is the rival of Amiens and Beauvais. 

It can scarcely be claimed, however, that this Fmnco-Sp&nish style whs 
ft complete success* 111 particular, the huge windows, so characteristic of 
the complete Gothic of the lie de France, ale quite uimnted to the 
Spanish climate. The three great cathedrals, therefore, were scarcely 
finished when a new movement of quite a different cliaraetcr took its rise 
in Catalonia, where regional ism has always been 11 powerful fore*. The 
cathedral of Barcelona was begun in 1298. Santa Maria del Mar followed 
in nnd Santa Maria del Pino in 1329, The last-mimed is aislele&a, 
but even where aisles are built, as in the other two cases, they have not 
the external prominence we find in the north. This is due to the fart that 
small chapels are built all along the north and smith sides, and that the 
buttresses are largely internal, dividing one chapel from another. Flying 
but titles are not necessary, for the clerestory is low, with small windows, 
ami the aisles are high. In one respect tbc cathedral of Gerona is still 
more remarkable. It was Romanesque at first, and in the first half of the 
fourteenth century an aisled choir* of normal French character, wm built, 
\Vhen it way desired to rebuild the nave early in the fifteenth century, 
aklea were actually discarded And a great vaulted hall was built seventy- 
three feet in width, the greatest span of any Gothic church. The abut¬ 
ment of the vault is perfectly managed by internal but tresses forming 
divisions tetH'ftuii the cbftptk The remarkable plan corresponds with 
tbit of A\)>\ f Perpignan, and oilier churches in the south of France, but 
it is most marked in this Catalonian style. 

It will therefore be seen that Spain is an exception to the medieval 
mle that, in most countries, there w m one great national stylo, followed 
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inevitably mid iinoanscioiisjy by the builders. Lute in the thirteenth 
century we have three styles, quite apart from the Modrish work in the 
south: Romanesque surviving, almost pure French Gothic, mid the new 
Spanish Go tide, especially in Catalonia, 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the close copying of French 
churches ceased, though of course French influence was still felt* Important 
works were carried out at Burgos, Saragossa, Segovia, Toledo. In the 
south no great Christian churches could be built during the Moorish 
doinillation. The cathedral of Seville, liegtin in 1401, is of enormous size. 
It is almost a parallelogram, with five aisles and side chapels as well. Each 
aisle, in height and width, is the same as the nave of Westminster Abbey* 
Cloisters are more numerous in Spain than any where else. They are some¬ 
times added to a church evidently with the main object of protecting it 
from the .sun* 

The ritual Arrangements of Spanish churches are very different from 
those ebewhere. The most prominent is the position of the choir, ncarly 
al ways in the nave, and often connected with tile presbytery by a long 
railed corridor. Choir stalls 111 re tables'* over the altars screens and other 
medieval fittings have been far less disturbed than in most countries. 
Extreme richness, not to say florid exulserance, is their main characteristic, 
which is even more pronounced in the tombs, such as those in the 
Constable's chajjcl at Burgos and ill the Charterhouse of Miraflotm, 

In Portugal we find of course the influence of France and Spain, but 
also of England, which is most marked in the great church and monastety 
of Batalha* Belem has a late and richly adorned monastic church with 
an elaborate cloister. At the end of the Gothic period a purely national 
style springs up called Manoelino, which has affinities with Moorish and 
Indian originals. 

The Golden Age of architecture in Germany was the Romanesque 
period, which lasted till the middle of the thirteenth century* Mayen cc. 
Spire*, Treves, and Worms are the l>qst examples, and the church of the 
Apostles at Cologne. The Gothic of Germany is copied, from [‘'ranee and 
was a reluctant importation of the thirteenth century* It is lacking in 
poetry and charm, but is often of great technical excellence. The most 
famous monument is the cathedral of Cologne, but only the choir and 
part of the west front are medieval: the rest was completed in recent 
times, between 1842 and 1880, Freiburg has the earliest fine Gothic tower 
in Germany, completed in 1288 : it has the characteristic open-work spire, 
which was copied at Burgos. Olm has the loftiest tower and spire in 
existence, 5£9 feet high. The “hall church" is a prominent German 
feature, m illustrated at St Elizabeth's at Marburg. r Vhe most important 
church in Austria is St Stephen’s at Vienna, with a lofty spire r*nd a great 
steep roof w hich covers nave and aisles in one span. The French Gothic 
style was imported into Bohemia, The fine cathedral of St Vitus nt 
Prague was designed by Matthew of Amis in the latter part of the four- 
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tcenth century* St Barham's ait Kuttenberg is more national, with ornate 
but rather unscientific flying buttresses. 

The i^desiasticid architecture of the Netherlands is of !<>■- interest 
than the civic. The finest church h at Tournai, whose Romanesque 
transepts influenced the form of No you and SottHong; the choir is fully- 
developed Gothic. The cathedrals of Brussels and Antwerp are notable, 
and the latter is unique in having no less than seven aisles. The church 
of St Jacques at Liege is one of the finest examples of Flamboyan t Gothic 
to lie found anywhere. The great churches of Bruges, St Sauveur a]id 
Notre Dame* are of brick. The same material waa commonly used along 
the Baltic rind in Holland, where the churches are of less interest than 
those of Belgium. They are often barn-like structures, and most of their 
medieval fitting* have been destroyed* 

[n Scandinavia, Gothic architecture is an exotic, even more than in 
Germany. The most important church in Sweden is the cathedral of 
FpsoK designed by n Frenchman at the end of the thirteenth century. 
The cathedral of Trondlijcin in Norway dates from the eleventh century 
onwards; there is much work of the thirteenth rind early fourteenth, 
4 with excellent details The most remarkable church in Denmark is at 
Kallundborg, with no less than five towers and spires. Gotland is of 
greater interest,, owing to its position on a prosperous trade route in 
early medieval time*. Must of the churches are Romanesque, but in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a curious type of Gothic was used. 
Several of the naves are divided into two equal parts by pointed arcades* 
There is of course no iqicciul connexion between Gothic architecture 
mid the Goths or with Gotland, and we do not know that the people 
originally come from the island. The adjective was used as a term of 
reproach at a time when medieval architecture was regarded as barbarian. 
Tt may have this suitability that the new style might never have arisen 
if the Roman Empire had gone on its way untroubled by northern in¬ 
vasions. The term is a difficult one to define, but is general!v held to 
include moot of the buildings in Western Europe during the century 
mainly dealt with In this volume, and the succeeding centuries till the 
Renaissance. A narrower definition would confine it to those churches 
w here the vital principles of the style arc Fully carried out, and therefore 
mainly to the tie dc France, However the term is regarded* the most 
prominent feature of Gothic architecture is the frequent use of the arch 
rather than the lintel, and especially of the pointed arch. 

The connexion of architecture with history is a dose one, but one 
must admit that it is not always obvious. In the period under review 
we may well suppose that the activity of the thirteenth century in France 
was pAtiUidue to the piety mid enthusiasm of St Louis, that the decay 
of production in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was the result of 
the English wars and the economic distress which acconqjalikd them* 
Similar remarks may be made about England, though we arc surprised 
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The Gothic spirit 


that the Black Death gave so little pa Lise to the building activity of 
Edward II I n reigm ami that the Wars of the Roses synchratibed with 
the nation maiij fine parish churches. The truth is ils Indicated 
at tile beginning of this chapter* that the forces which go to produce 
great architecture are many in number, and the pressure of external 
events is only one of them. The main fact in medieval church archi¬ 
tecture is the need that was felt for line buildings, combined with the 
power, partly inherited and partly developed, to carry them nut. The 
need was there from the fourth century onwards* but the power was 
often lacking. At a particular epoch, the twelfth century* the principles 
of arcuated construction* su long groped after, became understood. One 
experiment after another was made, and* in an incredibly short spice of 
time* the heavy and gloomy Romanesque was transformed into the light, 
and graceful Gothic. 

Without the power, then* the need alone would not have produced 
fine architecture; hut it is surely equally true that, without the need* the 
achievement would have been larking. Gothic architecture* in its many 
forms* was a national style* applied even to the humblest bom; but its 
greatest glories are found in its houses of religion. Religious fervour 
was a chief reason for it* especially in the earlier port of its period. 
Hay in o, abbot of Si Pierre-snr-Dives* tells us that* when Chartres was 
built in the middle of the twelfth century* men and women of noble 
birth were bound by straps to curbs and drugged the stones and wood in 
silence* broken only by confession and praver + The 44 Cult of Carts’ 1 
may have been short lived, hut the spirit behind it came nut in many 
forma. Much of the best work of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
due to the monks* w hether working with their own ]Lands or not. Even 
the Cistercians whose rule did not allow high towers or painted glass or 
rich ornament* produced a virile style and spread the knowledge of it nil 
over Western Europe, In the thirteenth century, the inHuence of the 
layman was more pronounced* but religion and expert knowledge may go 
together. The sketch hook of W ilars de Honecort has come down to us 
from this period. The drawings are mixed quite naturally with a request 
to all who labour to pray for his soul and to hold him in remembrance. 
The form of the church all through the Middle Ages and much of its 
decoration, Jire dictated by the use to which it was put, and could not 
have been produced uutride the Christian faith. 

We cannot contemplate the achievements of Gothic architecture with- 
out a feeling of awe. They were the work of men of like passions with 
ourselves whose motives were ns mixed m ours, but the combination of 
great qualities hod never been found before and may never be found again. 
Gothic architecture cannot lie revived, but its spirit need liefer die. It 
will remain an inspiration to all who think seriously of art and of religion. 
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MU. J'lAHV AHCiIITIXT[JRE 

The history or medieval fortification in Euro^ is that of the general 
appropriation of methods which, brought to n high state of efficiency 
under the Roman Empire, had survived without interruption in the 
% smnti i ie east. With the in vasio n of th e west of Eu m pe by the barbarian a, 
these method* had fallen into disuse. Here and there, during the Mero¬ 
vingian and Cnmliugian epochs, a bishop or ky lonl rep;ured the walls of 
a city to resist attack from some foe on the frontiers. Where [toman walls 
remained, they could be utilised As barriers against such enemies as Hie 
Saracens on the bonier^ of ♦Spain and on the Mediterranean seaboard: 
behind them an eiii warlike population could find refuge when driven frenn 
their farms and Helds. During this period, however, scientific methods of 
defence were in abeyance, and consequently progress in mill Lory architecture 
was at a standstill. It was not until the invasions of ihe Northmen that 
signs of forward movement began to Appear. In their penetration of Eu nope, 
the Northmen eu me into contact with the traditional usages of Homan war¬ 
fare and adopted for their own um engines of war which, to be iidcqilately 
resisted* needed a corresponding strength of defence, If their actual plan 
of at tuck, as at the siege of Paris in 8S5-6, was somewhat deficient in 
scientie, they used Hie baliida and battering-ram with formidable effect; 
and tbe inevitable result of an offensive conducted with such energy 
wus to stimulate the employment of means by which it might he sucoesafuUy 
repelled. 

The walled city, the defended habitation of the eu nun unity, necessarily 
takes a prominent place in medieval warfare. The typical fortress of the 
Middle Ages, however, in which the moat characteristic features of defence 
were initiated and brought to perfection, was the private fortress, the castle 
of an individual lord. The nestle won the direct offspring of feudal km ; 
it the obvious symbol of the dominion of the fernlnl lord, the strong¬ 
hold from which lie exercised his authority and within which he entrenched 
himself against his auperim-H or rivals. This significance of the word 
rmttiltim was gradually acquired,. and the use of that word in documents 
of the Carolingiait period is somewhat aiubiguotis. In 8fj4 the capitulary 
of Pistes, in ordering the destruction of certain fortress mised without 
royal licence* mentions cmtfUa ct JinnhaU r x ft haim* Probably walls and 
wooden stockades raised round private dwelling-houses were included in 
these categories \ but the phrase may equally well refer to similar defences 
constructed! by land-owners round the villages in which they dwelt. No 
actual example of a private fortress can be found until a few years later; 
and though it may definitely lie said tliat such strongholds totik"their origin 
in Neuatria and Australia as a natural result of the decline of the Empire 
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of Ghnrlemngue and the growth of Feudal lawlessness, they were not 
com men until the tenth ten tiny was well Adwocd, The general [ire* 
valence of the citin' was a coiiseq lienee of the recognition of the feudal 
principle. 

This fact \s illustrated by the late appearance of the castle in England. 
The early English bttrh f winch comes into great prominence during the 
wars of Alfred and Edward the Elder, wan intended for communal defence* 
It wjtgagamsoned centre of {copulation,^urrmindnd by timber furl ifie&tiuns 
with an outer ditch# If it had stone walls, these, as at London in the time 
of Alfred, survived from the Hainan jieriod and were repaired to meet 
Dullish attacks. The Danes, on their side* w hen they httd gained a jier- 
nmneut footing m England, tnade the burh the centre of their operations. 
IImIf hot fortn-ssvs, during the period of mvfmum, were those temporary 
camps by the side of rivers I n w hich the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle gives the 
name .gtweorc —large enclosures of earthwork within which they docked 
their ship* and sheltered their army. These, as their conquest* proceeded, 
w r ere naturally abandoned for the conquered towns, like the live burhx of 
the Danelaw-. On neither side is there a hint of any private fortress. The 
hath handed uii its name to the borough of later times ; and if, in Germany, 
tin* name burg ncijiiired a less distinctive sense and was applied* as time 
wient on, to the private castle as well as to the town, the burgs by w hich 
the Saxon Emperors defended their eastern frontier were, like the English 
burhSf tlse fortifier 1 settlements of ccmmiunUaes. Until a few years Ijefore 
the Norman Conquest, it i* doubtful whether there was such a thing as a 
castle in England. .Meanwhile the Northmen hail established their 
principality in Normandy, and, towards the close of the tenth century, 
had organised it on feudal lines. As a consequence, the ea*tle, at ready 
familiar in the feudalised districts of inLiud France, made its way into 
Normandy. During the minority of the Conqueror, his subjects took the 
opportunity of turning dwelJing-1 muses into fortresses. William himself 
wo* able to keep his vakils in check, and to turn castle-building into a 
powerful weapon of lib own sovereignty. The view, however, that the 
castles of Ids realm were the monarch's property, held hi trust fur him he 
their tenants, could l)e mam turned in practice only under a strong ruler; 
and the castle itself* in its origin, is a sign of the anarchy which it was 
the hardest task of a feudal monarch to suppress. Tile lirst English castles 
seem to have lieen raided, entirely uu their own account, by Non mm 
favourites of Edward the Confessor, to overawe their English neighbours. 
We know with certainty of two only; and it is dear at any rate that the 
systematic castle-building by which WiUiam I consolidated life gains m 
England mid repressed relic II ion was a novelty in a country which, if 
economically ripe for feudalism, now found itself for the first |*ine bound 
to feudalism as a political system. Domesday supplies more than one in¬ 
stance of the supervision of the English burh by the Norman caatle* At 
\ ork and Lincoln section* uf the cities were la Ed waste to make mom for 
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csmfcltw. At Tutbliiy we read of the /jwgvtfjz cimi ca^telliim^ the burh of 
earlier times lying round about the new castle* which was built less to 
protect it than to keep it in subjection. The two castles which the 
Conqueror founded on either side of the Ouse at York still remain; it is 
ji false analogy which Jiaa-st ily com [wires them to the double burhs with 
which* at Hertford* Bedford, and other places, Edward the Elder pro¬ 
tected tin? crossing* of rivers, for these bitrhs were towns, while the castles 
21 L \ ork were royal fortresses thrown up within the town, and were quite 
distinct in character. 

The hitrh and the early castle have this so fur in common, that their 
defences, -save in exceptional cases, were of timber and earthwork; and it 
2 i lay also be conceded that in all probability the earliest errs ties were, like 
burh^ simply stockaded enclosures, but surrounding ii single house instead 
of a collection of dwelling-houses. like castle, however, by the time of 
the Conquest, hod assumed a stereotyped form of which the Bayeux 
tapestry provides several examples, a]] taken from Normandy and Brittany 
except the castle built by William on his Landing at Hastings* The 
ihvd ling-house, a wooden structure in the form of a tower, stood upon nu 
artificial mount of earth, composed of the material dug from the ditch 
surrounding its base. A second ditch, starting from and returning to the 
first, enclosed a pint form, roughly oval in shapes which formed the bai Icy 
or courtyard of the ensile in front of the mount, Wooden stockades 
encircled the upper edge of the mount and the inner bank of earth east 
up from the ditch round the Im.1I ey. The entrance to the castle was at the 
end of tine bailey opposite the mount, while access from the bailey to the 
tower was provided by a steeply inclined bridge of timber with ladder¬ 
like footholds, crossing the intermediate ditch* The mount was known as 
moia or moth\ from the sods which composed it; the badlum or I mi lev 
probalilj received its name from the upright stakes winch formed the 
principal feature of its surrounding fence, though the precise derivation 
of the word is obscure. This type of forfcicss h now- usually known as the 
motte-aud-bai l ey castle. Its outstanding characteristic was the dwelling- 
bouse on the mount, which sometimes* os the description of the house 
built early in the twelfth century for the lord of Ardrcs shew* us, was 
large and roomy* Hu* numerous mounts which remain, though generalIv 
high and steep, vary much in si»e ; the adjacent baileys* winch contained 
stables mid other offices, together with some accommodation for the 
garrison, nre sometimes very diminutive. But in all, large or small, the 
mount, crowned by its wooden tower* was the symbol of the lord's feudal 
dominion* By transference of the thing signified to the object itself, it 
became the dominfa f corrupted hitodWdo; and thus the French donjon 
and Eiigl^h dungeon took their origin, as names for the stone tower that 
superseded the earthen mount. 

The strategic value of the Conquerors system of castles is shewn by 
the permanent survival of the principal cattle* which he founded. In 
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these the moIU'-and-buiky plan* generally speaking, formed the nucleus 
ot tW stone fortresses which, as time went on, took the place of timber 
defences. In some of his greater castles, a* at Windsor* a plan w .-m follow od 
m which the mount stood at a re-entrant angle lxfcw r !ren an outer and an 
inner bailey. Tins type was adopted by the hull tiers of Alnwick, the 
greatest castle in the north of England, t In the other hand, Wurk worth, 
tlie other great Northumbrian stronghold which event mill v came into thu 
]>o^ ^ion of the Ferries, is a large moite-and hm'Iev castle of the normal 
plrtii* which w r a& gradually converted into a fortress of stone. Hut, while 
the iiiottc a ad bailey cun be frequently traced os the on gin of permanent 
castles, there are numerous examples of earth work castles which have no 
history and can !x j referred to no special date* ^k>me of these may lie 
early castles which were nhandoui.-il for more convenient sites; but pm- 
bjibty iniuiy of them are fortresses hastily raised in a period of feudal 
rebellion without the sovereign's licence, and destroyed upon the re^lora¬ 
tion of metier. It b difficult to credit the traditional estimates of the 
number of (adulterine castles fortified during the reign of Stephen; but 
it is certain that the.*e unauthorised stronghold* were thick I v spread over 
the conn try, and that their earth works, where they were of any size or 
strength* must have left some traces behind them. 

While the ordinary castle of the eleventh and twelfth centuries wjl- a 
structure of earthwork arid timber, stone w as also employed where riecfs- 
sarv, as in cast lea built on rocky sites and promontories, where defences 

of earthwork were impracticable. But a defensive wall of . .offered 

less resistance to the battering-rain than a stout fence of timber with 
planks set horizontally between the 11 plights. The strength of the wooden 
wall had been proved in Roman warfare, and* so long as its main objerL 
was to present an inert barrier to an enemy, it served its purpose well. 
Its chief danger* the risk of tire, could Ijo minimiscd by stretching wet 
hides over its outer surface. Nevertheless, the stone duly on appears at 
an early date as an alternative for the eurtlum mount nnd its wooden 
tower. The remains of the tower at Laiigeuis in Ton mine, which present 
several points of contrast to the ordinair donjon of the tw elfth centiny, 
am generally agreed to belong to the castle begun by Folk the Black in 
09k hi three at any rate of the English cattle founded by William the 
Compieror, at Loudon, Colcheter, and Feveiwy, towera of stone took 
lhe place of the motto. No srtilicinl mound could have Ijotrie such 
masses at masonry, and it was very seldom in later days that a motto 
™ t use< l :IS a foundation for a stone tower. Outer defences of earth w-nd: 
were combined with these early towers; and where, ns at Richmond in 
Yorkshire, the castle was surrounded from the first with a stone wall, the 
dwelling-house within ™ simply a hall built Against one stfv of the 
bailey. The donjons of the stone cattles of Richmond, Ludl □WjAIld Haiti- 
burgh are later additions to the plan; mid at Richmond anil Ludlow they 
were lormod hjr the torn* forma lion nnd heightening of early gatdwusta. 
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Stone walls* again, rose in certain instancdi upon earthen banks shortly 
after the foundation of castles; and, as the ordinary motte-and-bailey 
castle lieeamc the seat of its lord's authority, its wooden defences were 
gradually removed to make way for defences of stone round the bailey 
and Hie upper edge of the mount. The building of a stone gatehouse to 
protect the entrance was probably the point ni which such al tend ions 
started. [n large enceintes the change went forward slowly: portions 
of the city wall of York were still of timber in the early jmrt uf the 
fourteenth century. While the stone wall, with its parapet-walk anti 
occasional towers^ provided a line of active defence which was to become 
all-important^ the dwelling-house still for a time remained the essential 
point to be considered by the engineer. The primary idea of n castle 
urm that of a strong house; and the stone wall at first was inertly the 
outer line of fortification which protected the great tower or, to Use its 
modem name, the keep, In many instances, as at Windsor, the mount 
wris simply fortified by a ring-wall, forming what has been called a 
shdl-ket>p. Sometimes, as at Guild ford t a square tower was built upon 
the summit. An a rule, however, the building of a stone tower meant 
the abnidolintent of ihe raottefora more secure foundation: and, though 
here and there the mo tie w«is partially utilised or even included within 
the new work* the tower, as at Nuwcutle-cni.-Tyne, rose on a new site + 
At Rochester and Middiehani old mot te-and-bailey fort rinses were de¬ 
serted fur new castles, each dominated by its great tower. In France 
ami Normandy the stone tower made progress during the first half of 
the twelfth century. Advance in England was slower; and, after the 
Conqueror's to were, already mentioned, the only authentic example of a 
rectangular stone keep until the reign of Henry It Ss the huge tower built 
at Rochester by Archbishop William of CoibeiL Henry II, however, as 
part of his measures for restoring order, inaugurated an epoch of castle- 
building of which the charneleristic feature is the great tower or donjon. 
Two varieties are found, one in which there is a single room on each 
floor, and the other in which the toner is divided from top to bottom 
by a cross-wall, the top of which formed a gutter between the gabled 
roofs of the two compartments, The second type is sometimes oblong in 
plai] and sacrifices height to the large area which it covers. Both types, 
however, have the same characteristic arrangements. They are usually 
entered by a doorway on the first or second floor, approached by a flight 
of stair* which is enclosed in a forebuilding or barbican Ket against ii 
side of the tower. This steep and narrow passage, crossed on its wav 
by tme or more doots and protected at its head bv a guard’room, was 
the only means of access From without. The room, entered from it 
at right-ungfej was the great hall or main apartment. Winding stairs 
in one or more of the corner-turrets let! to the lower and upper Boors 
and to the battlements, which rose above and hid the noof and were pro¬ 
vided with a j wim pet-walk * r fhe vaulted basement was the store-room of 
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the building; while additional accommodation wus furnished by chambers 
lar^t and small, contrived in the thickness of the walk 'Use tuwer 
had its chapel, which was generally situated m the fere building: it also 
had ib well, in the basement uf with n long shaft from a well-chandier 
on one of the upper floors. At Roches ter the well-pipe is in the cross- 
wall, with nti opening on each Hour. No two towers a ire exactly ad ike, 
and tlieir pinlining shewa remarkable variety and ingenuity. As dwelling- 
houses, even the most spacious must have Ijccii dark and imeoni for table: 
for considcmlions of safety, the lower stages were lighted with narrow' 
loops, widely splayed on the inner side; and, though light could be intro¬ 
duced more freely higher up, the thick ness of the stonework and the 
cm ploy men t of the walls for chambers and pft-ssages left the main rooms 
in twilight* The keep is often represented a." intended only for a last 
resource in time of siege, and it is jujs^ible Quit in some castles a hull in 
the courtyard wu* normally used as a more convenient residence* Rut 
the general up] warm ice of the dwelling-home in the Iiailey belongs to a 
Inter dale; and while there arc one or two instances in which the Lower 
seems to have served purely military purposes, the domes tie aspect of 
.such towers as tho>euf FkLaise, Hcdiiighuiii, Castle Rising, mid Ram burgh 
h obvious. They are not on]j the culminating points of fortresses, hut 
they arc residences whose Impregnable strength is the safety of their 
tenants. 

^Vith its nmssivc walls and dangerous entrance, the rcxdaiigidnr donjon 
could defy attack with success. It was designed to resist the stones cast 
from the groat catapults which were the most formidable siege-engines 
of the day; its wide? openings were Itcyond the reach of arrow's and 
javelins. Against an enemy at close quarters, using the ram or attempt¬ 
ing to undermine the masonry with liores and picks, the faces of the 
tower could lx* protected by wooden galleries or hoardings fixed outside 
the battlements, with holes tn the floor through which missile^ could be 
U-sctl. (In the other bond, the sharp angles uttered the foe a sector in 
which he could work with security at points where the masonry was most 
vulnerable. As a precaution against Hub the north-west turret of the great 
tower at Newcastle, standing at a [saint which was liable to attack, wils 
built its a polygon with blunt angles between 1172 aisd 1177, In 1215 
one of the square angle-Lum-ts at Rochester succumbed to a tone-throwing 
machines, and was rebuilt on a curved plan. These devices reduced the 
dangerous sector to a minimum and substituted a surface whose radiating 
joints withstood the impact of the mm and neutralised the labours of 
sapper* and miners. 

Growing familiarity with the fortifications of the Eust, luipiirad during 
the crusades, aided such improvements. Ik-fore the end of tfcu twelfth 
century, the cylindrical donjon licgan to supcrsetle the older form. The 
finest examples are to be found in France, and, until Its recent destruc¬ 
tion, the early thirteenth-cent ury r castle of Coney, in which the enonnuus 
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dnnjtm, with its own ditch and curtain-wall, took ltd place its the prin¬ 
cipal feature of iv perfectly-pUrmed nut'itiU\ was the most ioiporing feudal 
monument in Eumpe. In England the circular donjon was never more 
than a pacing phase, but it formed a prominent feature in the interesting 
thirteenth-century castled of Wales* The rmmd keep at Ccmteborough in 
Yorkshire, standing at the highest corner of the bailey, with immensely 
thick walls and a steeply battering bride, is tin ingenious attempt to com¬ 
bine a curved surface with a system of Hanking formed by a scries of 
projecting buttress turrets, left solid through most of their height. Here, 
however, some Hanking lias also been given to the wall of the bailey, 
w hich has been reinforced at intervals by smaller circular turrets added to 
its face. Hitherto, towers breaking the line of the curtain-wall had liccn 
built, but without am definite idea of systematic Hanking. The outer 
wall, defended by its ditch, had been left to hike its chance; the filling-up 
of the ditch was necessary Wore a breach could be made or the gatehouse 
stormed, and the defenders concentrated their efforts on the ultimate 
resistance of the great tower. When once means were taken to provide 
the outer wall with a ring of projecting towers from which a raking 
arrow -lire could be directed upon the besiegers, the donjon was no longer 
a necessity. Although in fticlinrd Ts great castle, Chstoau-Gmllard, the 
round donjon, strengthened by a spur-shaped projection upon its inner 
face, is still a prominent feature of the defences, the most remarkable 
point in the plan is the walk consisting of a scries of curved projections, 
which divides the innermost from the middle wank Here the division of 
the ted ley into a succession of wards, and the care which is taken to 
strengthen the outer walls anti approaches* mark the arrival of the new 
period, in which the curtain-wall and its towers begin tu bear the whole 
burden of defences 

The donjon never became wholly obsolete. In France its survival was 
more persistent than in England,, and in England, especial I y in the region 
exposed to Scottish raids, it is found in and lifter the thirteenth century. 
The fourteenth-century tower between the two wards at Knarcsbo rough 
and the principal towxr of which records remain at Pontefract are cases 
in point. Soon after the building of Dunstauburgh, another auntie of 
the house of Ljuicaster, ait IJilH, the gatehouse was blocked up mid con¬ 
verted into a donjon; and to this there is a parallel in South Whiles at 
IJanstephan. That most common feature of late military architecture 
in the north, the peel-tower, reproduces the disposition of a rectangular 
keep uis a sum El scale. At the same time the donjon loses its primary 
character sis the fortified residence w hich is the raijfon tTitr? of the castle* 
At Coney anil Pontefract the splendid domestic buildings of the castles 
were sheltered within stroUgW defended walls. Thu mansion within the 
castle, ils at Windsor and Ludlow, is the growth of a jxriod in which 
the actual FnrtiBeatmn of the house has been succeeded by the fortifica¬ 
tion of the wall which encircles it. 
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The Utcr medieval cos He, in Its most scientific development, was 
therefore an un closure* usually divided by cross-walls into two or more 
wards, arid surrounded by a wall with towers at regular interval*, m 
planned as to command the whole outer face of the wall between them. 
The house with its offices, following the normal domestic plan with the 
hall as Its centre, was in the inner ward; the outer ward contained various 
additional offices, stables, and quarters for the garrison, A path, np- 
poached by stairs set against the inner face at intervals, ran along the 
top of the wall, protected upon its outer side by a parapet and battle¬ 
ments. The battlements or merlons, sometime* pierced by Ilhijk covered 
with hinged shutters, tfhelteral the archei-s, who aim could shoot through 
the embrasure* between them. The merlons, at first double the width of 
the embrasures, became <jT equal width with them at n Inter date. While 
the system of lilting hoard mg* to the parapet* in time of siege continued 
through the thirteenth century, the Hanking altorded by the towers 
diniliiished the risk winch such precautions were intended to umeL But, 
lift n suJjst l tiito, the parapets were often corbelled out in front of the wall, 
nnd holes were left between the corbels through which stones might be 
thrown or arrows shot down upon the assailant*, These miurhioolations 
{m&chc-vouiis) are prominent in castles and town-walls of the Inter four¬ 
teenth and lift cel i Hi centuries. The parapet-walk was carried through 
the upper floors of the towers; but slrtmg doorways guarded their 
entrances, so tlint T in a well-defended castle, the w r idl could be isolated 
into sections and, if one part was scaled by hidden or entered from the 
movable wooden towers which were used for scaling purposes, the rest 
could be cut off. 

In later castles Hie gatehouse ass anted an importance equal to that of 
the donjon at an earlier date. The gatehouse, to begin with* bud Im-en 
a simple tower w itls an upper storey above the arched entrance. Now the 
archway Wrt* datihed hy projecting towers, semi-circular or polygonal, 
w ith gimnl-tooiiLs on their lower Hoots, The vaulted roof of tlie gateway 
p^Lssagir pierced with holes or slot* through which intruders could lie 
annoyed by missiles as effective jvs and more economical than, the molten 
lend of popular fiction. The miter doorway, readied. by a drawbridge 
across the ditch or moat, was shielded by an iron portcullis, worked bv a 
w indlass from the first Boor, In addition, the approach to the draw bridge 
was strengthened by n barbican or fo rebuilding, with its own outer ditch 
anti drawbridge, forming a narrow passage in which the defence kid a great 
advantage over the attacking force. The barbicans at Alnwick and 
Warwick, the noble gatehouses at Pembroke am I Lancaster* bear witness 
to the care with width the main approach to lhe castle was guarded. 

1-ranee led the way in scientific fortification, and from Hie thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century her engineers applied groat variety of skill to the 
art of defence. England can shew no castle as colossal as Coney: the wall* 
of \ oik or even those of so regularly and carefully fortified a town a* Conway 
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cannot compare in scientific intent with those of Aqpies-Morten, Cnr- 
c 2 LV 30 Jiue> fmtl Avignon. England, however* produced at the end of the 
thirteenth century examples of ora tie-planning which are second to 110110 
in interest. The pmtot ypqs of the concentric lines of defence, by means 
of which the outer ward of the castle entirely surrounded the inner, were 
to be fount! in Byzantine fortification, as in the triple emrbifr of 
Constantinople, and in the stnmghokk built by the Crusaders in the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. The concentric castle of the KuighLs of 81. John 
in the [jchanon area, the Kruk des Chevaliers, is due of the most complete 
achievements of medieval military skill. In such a fortress we see a quad¬ 
rilateral eristic with (hulking towel’s, encircled by a second and lower wull, 
so u> to enable the defenders of lioth lines to work together simultaneously 
and those on the inner wall, from their superior height, to command the 
field outside the erratic and shoot over their comrades 11 heads. 80 advan¬ 
tageous was the system that it was applied to alteration* of already 
existing castles* Thus the Tower of London was converted into u regular 
concentric castle* in which the Conquerors great tower and the later 
domestic buildings were withdrawn from active defence within a double 
line of wall. The outer ward was a narrow passage between the two walk, 
broken into sections by transverse walk and gateways. The approach tu 
the gatehouse* across a bridge with a barbican at either end, presented an 
initial difficulty to the enemy, who further was exposed to a triple line 
of fire from the archers on both walls and from those on the ground-level 
of the outer ward* for whom arrow-slits were provided in the wall beneath 
the parapet The same plan was used for new castles founded in Wales. 
Caerphilly, on a low and marshy site, was begun in the reign of Henry HI 
and is the most elaborately defended of all f with out works of immense 
strength protecting the moat round the main building, l-ess complicated 
in design, mid conceived with a masterly simplicity, were Edward Vs 
castles at fthuddkn and Harlech; while at Beaumaris, the latest of his 
Welsh castles, general simplicity of plan was combined with fertility in 
devices for rendering a castle on a low and Hut sUc practically impregnable. 
At Carnarvon and Conway there is only one line of fortification with 
Hanking to were, and the two words are divided by a cross-wall internal I y ; 
but the duster of round tuwere and the barbican which defends the 
entrance at Conway, and the great gaJkrierl wall at Carnarvon with its 
two gatehouses and the polygonal tower at its western angle* are unequalled 
in Britain for strength and grandeur of effect The capacity of such for¬ 
tresses for defence was a convincing answer to cuiifeinpomry methods of 
attack ; while, instead of the inert front w hich earlier castles had presen ted 
to lx^ieger^ the iklwurdian castle, with its looped and parapeted walk and 
i Is carefil y y shield is I grttchou:-',-, cutifmn ted itsassdkub with every means 
for an active defence which might be converted into a formidable offensive. 

The combination uf the castle with the walled town can be seen to 
perfection at Conway, where the town is virtually eiii outer ward to the 
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castle, aurroimded by a wall Honked at regular intervals by towers which 
are rounded to the Held and left open at the neck on the inner side. This 
union of town-wall and citadel may Ik- studied on a more imposing seaile 
and with more variety of scientific features at Carcassonne and other 
foreign towns; mul few English towns retain anything like a complete 
circuit of walk Where, however, the walls have almost eiitiixdvdEsapjMiaredj 
their course can often be traced by the survival of I lie pomrfium or lane 
at their hack, which separated them from the houses, or liy broad stree ts 
which mark the line of the on ter ditch and still form a noticeable division 
between the town and its suburban extensions. Town gatehouses have 
frequently Iseen preserved, in spite of modern traffic. Of fortitied bridges 
across rivers, of which several fine examples, such as the bridge at Prague 
and the Pont Yakntre at Cahors, remain on the continent, there are few 
relics in England ; the small gatehouse* of the bridge* at Monmouth and 
Work worth are insignificant exceptions. In Gascony ami Guyenne 
Edwanl W engineer* laid out fortified towns with a gridiron arrangement 
of streets round a central market-place, of which the standard example i.s 
Montpa/Jer (Dordogne). This plan am also Ik? traced in the grasR-growu 
enclosure of Winchelsea. These, however* are only occasional example 
of the combination of a street-plan with the outer fortifications of a town ; 
and the town within the walk was usually an intricate labyrint h of streets 
and lanes. 

Fortification attained its highest point in the concentric plan of the 
castle. During the fourteenth century refinements of cjrstle-pknning arc 
frequent. The tnagrrdkxmt castle of Saint-Andrvi at Villeiieuve, on the 
right Imisk of the Rheme opposite Avignon, and, on a smaller scale, the 
castle of Gaerlaverock by tlie Solway, shew triangular plans at the u|>ex 
of which is set an imposing gatehouse. As late as 1379 the castle of 
Radiant in Sussex was built upon a plan derived from that of Yillandimit 
(Garonne)- Rut, while foreign invasions nnd internal disturbances fttitl 
maintained the old importance of the castle in the rest of Europe* and 
while Unban princes still dwelt within feudal castles and even municipali¬ 
ties constructed castles for their own defence as part of their fortifications, 
the ca-stle entered upon no further period of development. In the contest 
for supremacy between the methods of attack and those of defence, 
the first lind always pushed the second closely. Castle-builders hut! suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing an enemy to a respectful distance* Against adequately 
Hanked wfdk and mjuhkolnted battlements Lhe cumbrous operations of 
the hattcring-mm and the seating-tower were of little avail, and miners 
were at the mercy of a watchful garrison, The moat filled with water 
dammed up from a neighbouring stream was a more difficult obstacle than 
the dry ditch which had been the habitual outer defence of earl^r castles, 
and gave strength to positions which in themselves had little natural 
advantage. At the same time, the opportunity of the bedeger lav in the 
improvement of his engines for hurling mbsiles. The more formidable these 
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became, the les.< possibility there was uf counteracting them. It is true 
that tht* machines which propelled great stones by the release of the cards 
that held hack an upright stock with a hollow chamber* or of a counter¬ 
poise which, let free, set a sling in motion, and the arbalnsts, cross-bows 
on a large scale which discharged javelins* were clumsy, and that the 
damage which they inflicted upon stonework was less than their menace 
to life and to perishable buildings inside the walls. Their use in defence, 
however* was necessarily limited- r rhe shock uf the discharge made their 
employment upon towers and ramparts dangerous, unless solid platforms 
which could resist vibration were nude for them; from the ground -level 
behind the walls, even where there was sufficient room to allow for their 
trajectory, their aim could be only liAphasard. ft is probable that the 
invention of gunpowder and the use of cannon worked no very sudden 
change. The earliest cannon were awkward engines of no great strength. 
Nevertheless, their capacity for improvement must have been obvious 
from the lirst. The force which they brought into play had possibilities 
far heyond those uf the older machines uf warfare; and the decline in 
medieval fortification logins with their arrival in the fourteenth century. 

From this period onwards there are two distinct tendencies in castle- 
building. On the one hand, in districts constantly harassed hy war, like 
the S c ot tish border, the castle reverts from the walled and Hanked en¬ 
closure to the state of a fortified house, protected on its moat vulnerable 
sale by a walled courtyard. tjuudnuigulur houses with projecting towers 
at the corners, like Bolton* Lumlcy, anti other northern cattles, were built 
by great noblemen; the ordinary land-owner raided his peel-tuwcr on a 
less imposing scale, trusting to the thickness of its walls and the immunity 
of its vaulted ground-storey from fire. On the other hand, in more peace¬ 
ful districts the ensile abandoned its military character, Defensive 
features were retained, but for ornament rather than use, just fts the 
feud jdism of which the wstle had been the symbol had lust its reality. 
Even in some of the castles of the north, such as the tower of Bel say and 
the tower-house built upon the uuiLint at Wark worth in the fifteenth 
century, domestic comfort is at least as prominent an object as safety. 
In the south of England, Hui^tmoriceuux, with its mimicry of defence,, 
marks the transit]on from the military stronghold, like liodiAin, to the 
English manor-house of the next century. The castle of Tattershall in 
Lincolnshire, provided with elaborate inner and outer moats and domi¬ 
nated by a lofty brick tower with rnachiculated battlements, is n palace 
with the semblance of a fortress. Its builder, the treasurer Cromwell* 
also began the manor-house of Wingfield in Derbyshire, which similarly 
preserves some of the features of a castle, while laying more stress upon 
its true purpose as a mansion. In warfare such houses played little or 
no part. The wars of the Ruses were fought in open field- nut against 
castle walls. Elsewhere the same tradition is noticeable, Blni.s and 
Amboise, gradually transformed into palaces, may he contrasted with 
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the feudal fortresses of Chi non and Loche*. Heidelberg, under the Electors- 
pointing of the sixteenth century, hwfc nl] likeness to the hill-fortresses of 
Uie feudal Ion is in Germany. The castle had seen iLn day ns a factor in the 
evolution of military science, and the future of fortification ky in a return, 
under new conditions and through gradual processes, to the system of 
defence by earthwork from which the castle had grown to maturity. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE ART OF WAR TO 1400. 


With the encroachments of the barbarians upon the frontier* of the 
Homan Empire, a decisive change came over the character of warfare. 
The Ho man army, as reorgan ised by Diocletian and Constantine* differed 
greatly from the army of earlier days. The aid distinction between the 
legiuiinry who w r as a Roman citizen and the auxiliary recruited from the 
provinces had lung disappeared; the employment of mercenary soldiers 
fnan the tribes which surrounded the Empire had modified the whule 
character of the imperial forces; n new tegular army csine into being, in 
which novel elements, the Palatine troops which were directly at the 
Emperor's disposal, and the Coinitatenses w ho could he moved from the 
interior of the Empire to meet pressure upon any part of the frontier, 
took precedence of the older legions stationed jn garrisons upon its 
limits. Cavalry and light-armed infantry, to cope with the inroads of 
swiftly-moving enemies, assumed an important which tended to super¬ 
sede tliat of the heavy aruied foot-soldier, the traditional mainstay of 
the Roman military power. The barljariim* in contact with the legions, 
liud profited by his experience; the mercenary who hail served in the 
imperial minks returned to his home with & new knowledge of the art 
of war juuI of military equipment. The enemies with whom the Humans 
of the later Empire bad to deal were formidably armed and euuld fight 
upon equal terms with their opponents; while the Homan armies them- 
seh es, heterogeneous in composition, no longer formed a compact machine 
whieh easily submitted to control. Civil war Iwclweeu rival Ecu [Jurors and 
the divided interests of East and West hastened the end of what still 
remuimd of the old military system amid its tnmsfommtions, 

defeat of Valeris by the Goths at lladrianople (878) proved that 
a new force had arrived against which traditional tactics were found 
wanting, ihe bottle, begun ns an attack by the Human legions upon 
the barricades of the Gothic camp, was decided fay a sudden charge uf 
cavalry, which threw the Romans into confusion and placed then] at the 
tucrcy of their enemies. Henceforward cavalry took the upper hand In 
warfare-* Under Theodosius the Great a new army took the place uf 
that which had been destroyed at Hadriarioplc. Foreign chiefs with 
their bonds of personal followers, horsed and armed with lames, were 
attracted into his service hy gifts and promises and gave him their 
allegiance. * With the aid uf these Jbcdemti lie repressed the revolt of 
t!ie western legions, and so established the supremacy uf cavalry and the 
Teutonic udventurer in the West, While, however, Italy was abandoned 
to the strife uf federate leaders and tu the in various uf Goths and 
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The army of the Eastern Empire 


Vandal*, the Eastern Emperora kept the foreign dementia their irau« 
under wiittol The influence of the/™|rrof* Is «en in the t! 

the army tu move in groups attached by ties id 1 ^ 

individual leader*; the greatest general*, Brimmi* aiiJ Nni^ 'VCTe ui- 
wituiletl like any German chieftain by their cowtatm of pw=™ followed, 
and the prominence which his officer* thus acquire* 
smuieion and jealousy to Jiisthufflip whose policy was )TV ‘ w Ti 1 1 A , 

;J the power of Individ mils by dividing mul changing Uw command, 
liul the imuv which had adopted ltd* alien custom was still in large part 
drown from the confines of the Empire, and from U was evolved a force 
which gave it! medieval Euttipe an example uf highly developed ntnitigic 

and taeliefl.1 practice _ t * 

Under the siicoeaeors i>f Justinian ib&Joedcraii discreet* 111 ,IL ™ n ' 
and importance, as the prospect of the rewards which had allured them 
at timt declined. The romifaito* disappeared, and the Byamitioe army, 
as reconstructed by the military reformers of the end of the smth and 
beginning or the seventh centime*, wa* orgaiu^uutkr cumimu.de.* 
whose authority was derived immediately from the Emperor, the rrjp - 
meats, daiAudor KtiTiiXvycu, representing the turner* of the older l o- 
man omv.iwd to he independent units and were grouped mto J-f<» 
or brigades, each under its noipapx<re- three pvtpah each ot two to three 
thousand men, formed ti 01 division. In tin* nniiy, 1 m " n J “‘" 

within the Empire, the purely alien element was small and well under 
the control of an imperial officer who commanded the corps of foreign 
soldiers, The theme [$ifia) or army eorj* became the bnaitof a sy-^em 
of adminiftratitm in which civil was suboidmated to military govern¬ 
ment, The civil province was converted into the military theme, ru « 
hv the commander of the corps and staffed by his officers, In this sn j- 
division of the Empire, subject to re-grouping and further pa. Litmi. iis 
time went on, the shrunken body of fordcrnU was represented by the 
Optimatian theme, with its capital at Nlcunradin, while the Uutvilanan 
theme, adjoining it to the east, was garrisoned by the foreign iminhcrs 
of the imperial guard, which hud formed the Emperor s rotsutifo*. . o 
regular system of universal military service was developed, in spite ol t he 
military Iwisis of government; hut there was certainly no difficulty in 
recruiting forces within the bonier* of the Empire, or in finding competent 
officer* among members of noble and wealthy families. 

The all-important factor in the Byzantine army was Its heavy cavolry.^ 
Its most formidable enemies were nations of liurre-Mildyr’„ to*whose 
swiftness of movement and Parthian tactics it opposed sup^fwrfvty of weight 
niwl scientific method. The Byzantine eavaJiyman, with his doae-htting 
steel helm and'shirt of mail, and Ids round shield worn rn the left 
shoulder, rode with a long kneo and carried broadsword, dagger. ana 
}x.w and quiver at his *uSdle-bow. The use of the tow by hoiweu.en was 
the result of contact with hostile forces whose maixj anil it was, and this 
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^ of the Eastern Empire employed it with .skill and dfbcL More¬ 
over, tile experience of warfare against the Goths had shewn that an 
enemy who confined the use of the Ihjw to his infantry wils unable to 
combine the operations of his horse and foot successfully. In the open 
field. the Byzantine infantry played n very subordinate pairt; employed 
against enemies like the Franks, whose armies fought chiefly on foot* the 
heavy infantry with, foot-archers tanged on it* ihmk* was covered by 
wings of horsemen, ready to dose in upon the hand-to-hand struggle in 
the centre and administer the amp dr griur. Otterwiae, the use uf in¬ 
fantry was to operate in districts where horsemen were at a geographical 
disadvantage, 

Uiis was the army whose organisation in an era of reform i& drawn in 
the Straiegk&H of Maurice (Emperor 582-608), written about 580, The 
fruits ur its experience arc contained in the Tmtka of Leo VI (H86-II12), 
when the Saracens wen? the principal foes of the Empire. Although the 
use of infantry ia not neglected by Leo, infantry tactics in his day were 
of small importance. The Saracen wa* on armed horseman, ImrdLv in¬ 
ferior at dose quart™ to the wnalij of the Empire, formiihible in the 
crouds of horse-arch era with which he could molest less mobile forctft. 
His foot-sfddlers, following in the wake of his horsemen, were practically 
negligible, the strategy and tactics of the Byzantine army were thus 
directed towards Campaigns in which infantry were useful merely upon 
occasion, and towards battles from which they might l>c wholly absent, und 
the niutd valuable and original sections of Lecfa discussion of tactics are 
concentrated upon the effective use and disposition of cavalry. Similarly, 
tow ards the end of the tenth century, w hen the Saracen menace was for less 
serious and Sieephortm Fhora* (963^69) had taken Antioch and Aleppo, 
the author uf FUpl tt apa&popijs voXi/iav, outlining the conduct of a war 
against Saracen raid era, treats the cavalry as the main arm in the battle¬ 
field, and relegate the infantry to garrison duty on the edge of the 
mountain district through which the invader* entered the central plateau 
of Anatolio. At the saint; ti|iie, the use of infantry in the field was not 
neglected, and I*oo gives detailed advice fur their co-operation with horse¬ 
men* 

The preponderance of cavalry forces in the West was reached much 
more slowly. The battle of Chalons (450), in which Homan and Gothic 
horsemen combined to check the progress of the lion*?-bowmen nf Attila, 
belongs to the last days of the Western Empire; the Roman legionary 
hud passed, but the altered tactics of the Western horseman with knee 
und bow and of his ally, the Teutonic lancer, found no general tmccesfe 
outside Italy, where they were the resources of a power m its last decline. 
Ilie^ Franks who over-ran north-western Ehrojjc were bands of foot- 
soldiers who depended upon their speed in movement and their tnisrik 
weajKJus, the costing iixe urn! the heavy javelin. At du»* quarter* they 
fought with *«on*, shield, and dogger. The use of body armour came 
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slowly, and, while horscniamhip came with it, the horse was reganjed as 
a moans of locomotion rather iha.ii as an aid to battle, Their favourite 
method of fighting waft in a close square, which turned its face to meet 
successive changes of attack * and, even when the mounted knight weis be¬ 
ginning to count as ail important element in their host, he still fought on 
foot when battle was joined. While there were exceptions to this rule, it 
prevailed as late as the buttle of Poitiers (73&), where Charles Martel 
and his Pranks were engaged with the hosts of Saracen light cavalry. 
Hero the charge of an insignificant force of armed horsemen would have 
courted defeat, and the serried infantry formation was justified by com¬ 
plete victory. 

Apart from these defensive tactics, the success of which depended upon 
sheer weight of resistance to a lightly armed foe, the Franks of the 
Merovingian period developed no systematic art of war. Under the great 
mayors of the palace they learned discipline; the victory of Poitiers is all 
the. more remarkable because it followed a i>eriod of intemeriivc strife, in 
which the Fmnkish kingdom had ceased tu be a formidable foe. Charles 
Martd s armjb recruited on the principle of the national levy m 
and and tiding numbers of soldiers whose training can have been in the 
circumstance only indifferent, did credit to his competent genembldp. 
While this battle was won by infantry, it is dear that operations against 
a mounted enemy were necessarily accompanied by a development m 
horsemanship, which was further improved by subsequent contact with the 
Lombard cavalry in Italy. It was not, however, until the area of Fmnkish 
conquest was enlarged by Charles the Great that methods of warfare were 
systematised among his subjects. The use of armour was enjoined by 
legislation, which prohibited the exportation of mail shirts from the realm. 
In the campaigns against the Lombards and Avars a host of cavalry was 
raised under compulsion from the great tenants and their follower*. For 
the ill-organised national levy was. substituted a new system of service, 
founded upon the obligation of property and arranged upon a graduated 
scale wlileh relieved the poorer land-owner of a dispnipurtiomite share hi 
the cost of equipment; efficiency took the place of casual methods. It is true 
that Charles' care for his army was neutralised by the civil dissensions 
which destroyed his Empire in the course of the ninth century ; but, amid 
the weakness of his successor* and the growth of feudal prindjMilities, the 
military reforms which he inaugurated bore fruit, and the tactics of 
feudal warfare were developed upon foundations which he had laid. 

Of the personal tactics of Charles in battle the records are somewhat 
deficient* The destruction of his rear-guard at EonoesvaUes wjls due rather 
to a lapse in strategic foresight than to a tactical error; the unexpected 
attack afforded no opportunity for tactical skill. Ash strategist however, 
this was his one mistake. The success of his campaigns was the work of 
a mind which carried the imip of his realm imprinted upon it and saw the 
possibilities which lay beyond its extending horn id ary. If his successor* 
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Fiiik^ to pm lit by bin example in this respect, he at suiy rate bequeathed 
a permanent legacy to Western strategy in his t^tnhludnncnt of a chain 
of fortified bases along his eastern Frontier, at once a barrier to the invader 
and a starting-point for fresh offensives, The burg-system of Charles the 
Great was the prototype* in a general sense, of the bark* which Alfred 
and Edvard the Elder opposed to the advance of the Danes in England ; 
St was revived with signal success* by Henry the Fowler and Otto the 
Great When feudalism brought about the growth of the castle, the 
strategic cm ploy men t of the private fortress as a link in a chain of military 
nutposta was fully recognised. The disposition of the Conqueror’s castles 
ill England* the line of fortresses which guarded the trans-Jordanic 
frontier of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the Edwardian combination* 
of c itadel and walled town in Wales* were later applications of the sumo 
principle. £uch applications can hardly be ascribed to direct imitation of 
the exploits of Charles; but of the experience and instinct which dictated 
them he may claim to be the first representative among medieval 
generals. 

It may be questioned how far, ns the Frankish kingdom assumed 
coherent form and profited by civilisation, the remains of the Homan 
occupation influenced its military progress The traditions of Roman 
practice outside the Eastern Empire were, by the eighth and ninth 
centuries, too rugae to make much impression on the Frank. Similarly 
in England the Saxon seems to have learned little from the conquered 
Romaiio-Briton* His first invasion*, like those of the Frank, were made 
in isolated band* under individual leaders. Of the art of fortification he 
knew nothing* and it was not until the time of Alfred that any movement 
was made to repair the walls of Roman cities which the hist settlers had 
left desolate. Tn the course of the eighth century the use of armour 
progressed; it is probable that the English profited to some extent by 
the importation of shirts of mail from France, the traffic which we have 
seen forbidden by Charlemagne. Horsemanship, however* lugged far 
behind* The Englishman had to contend with no mounted enemy on the 
trackless borders of the Saxon kingdoms ; the battles of rival tribes were 
hand-to-hand encounters on foot* in which one army fought tlie other 
with spears behind the close * s shield-wall ^ formed bv the round linden 
shields home by ouch warrior. In such straightforward conflicts there wa a 
no opportunity for tactics; both Hides fought until one gave way. The 
geography of the early wars of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex is too 
obscure to allow the discovery of much strategic capacity ; victory prob¬ 
ably depended upon superior numbers and good fortune, and the 
unfortunate campaign which Ecgfrith led against the Piets in seem* 
to have bten conducted with a rashness and ignorance which may not 
have been exceptional. In xAlfred* however* strategic genius came to the 
front; in his wars with Guthmm and Hasting he achieved success by hi* 
perception of the advantage of avoiding pitched batiks bv sudden strokes 
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The Northmen. Conquest of England 


at the enemy's base of opemtiema, while by hi* format ion of a lleyt ho 
supplied kin land-forces with m indispensable lihyiljftfy in their contest 
wi th a race of seamen. 

The enemy whom Alfred and his immediate successors kept in check 
was like Frank and Saxon, a marauds bent upon plunder whose casual 
attacks upon the mast-line did not develop at once into an organised 
attempt sit occupation and conquest. The settlements which the North¬ 
men effected in England and the Frankish kingdom were formed by the 
command of rivers along which their oped ships penetrated into the 
interior, and lienide which they made their camps. Their heavy axes and 
hwolds could he used to purpose in hand-to-hand fight; but it was tint 
until their raid* upon undefended country hud put them in possession of 
lior^es and armour that their military talent appeared. The latest of the 
invaders uT western and southern Europe, they were the readiest to lake 
advantage of the systems which they encountered in their wandering*. 
From a sea-rover whose methods, when he was obliged to light on land* 
were of the simplest, the Northman bora mo the most accomplished soldier 
in Europe. At the siege of Paris in S86 he was in pris^exdnri uf siege- 
engine^ the use of which he had probably derived from observation of 
Jly/juitiiii 1 rite I limb of war* It is among the Normans, again, Hint we find 
the crossbow in us* in the eleventh century; this, known to the Homan 
soldier but long forgotten, was re-invented during this period bv a logical 
application of the principle of the Imihta of javelin-throwing engine to 
h nia&vile weapon which could be worked by one man. Whether the 
discovery can be ascribed to the Non mu is is uncertain, but they, at any 
rate, were foremost to profit by it. 

This iulvjuHv took place upon the continent, where il kept pice with 
the advance of feudalism. It whs a feudal army. drawn from Normandy 
and the adjacent provinces, that I hire Id T accompanied hi the liastily- 
raised force of the English slriras met at Hastings. From a victory in a 
hand-to-hand conflict at Stamford bridge, where both sides as usual 
fought on foot with axe, spear, and sword, he came into a field where his 
infantry had to face unfamiliar anil superior tactics. His forces included 
large bodies of men armed only with the traditional English Weapons 
against whom were arrayed armed infantry with bowmen and crossbow¬ 
men in their front line. The English had no cavalry; on the other ride, 
the rear wjls composed of horsemen* ready to alternate with the bowmen 
and foot-soldiers in attacks upon the solid mass defends I hy the shield - 
wall winch fronted them. With the advantage of position on their side, 
and with unfaltering .staidiness, Harold's army atood fur hours upon the 
defensive, enduring the flights of arrows and repelling the charges which 
folioweil, until the king wot slain and their ranks at last wo#e broken. 
The obstinate tactics which had been proof against the Saracen cavalry 
at Poitiers were now nn guarantee of success even hod all the English 
host at Iiastiug& been trained and armed warriors; against the scientific 
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cuiuMamthn of foot-archers and spearmen, backed up by horsemen, the 
inert mass of infantry was of no avail. 

In 1071* live ymws after Has tings, the Byzantine army* the oldest and 
best trained military force in Europe, via destroyed in battle with the 
Seljuq Turk* at Mamrikect in Armenia* The tight was purely one of 
cavalry* heavily armed horsemen (cutiiphmets) against hordes of skilful 
riders who used the bow to harass their enemy without engaging in eh we 
conflict Rashness in venturing into a position where troopa were open 
to flunk attack and encircling m&umuvrea* combined with treadnaj in 
the Hvzantme ranks, caused the disaster, which was as great a blow to 
the military organisation us Hudrianople, seven centuries before, had 
been. The consequent menace of the Seljuq power to Europe was the 
political cause which, joined with religious enthusiasm, provoked the 
Crusades. 

The conduct of the Crusades, quite apart from the initial difficulty 
caused by the assemblage of heterogeneous multitudes from rival nations 
under Jealous leaders of very different capacity, wiv? distinguishtal liy 
singular improvidence^ The strategic problems nf carrying a large force 
to Syria through Asia Minor, an unknown country laid waste by its 
Turkish invaders, and of holding the precarious group of feudal states 
formed in Syria against an active and dangerous enemy, might well have 
taxed the genius of the most competent general. The leaders knew nothing 
of the topography or climate of the country through which they hail to 
pass, nor did their suspicious Greek allies trouble to enlighten them with 
projK-r precaution Insuiliriently provisioned, liable to continual an¬ 
noyance front the builds of Sdjuij horsemen who In mg o|mh their progress, 
and occasionally without adequate weapons to repel their attacks, they 
reached Syria with forces enormously depleted. In Syria itself the 
possession nf Jerusalem w as the engross mg interest, and the systematic 
conquest winch would have secured that position was neglected in lav our 
of holding isolated posts without proper lilies of con i muni cation. While 
the navies of the Italian cities held the coast-line which brought them 
commercial protit, the Fmnkish counts and barons, with inadequate 
forces, were unable to control the interior of the kingdom of Jerusalem; 
and when in 1149 the armies of the Second Crusade hud a good prospect 
of capturing Damascus, the chance was lost by the mutual distrust of the 
general*. 

Had the crusaders profited by the experience of Byzantine tacticians 
in the open field, their victories would have produced a more permanent 
msnlt From Byzantine methods of fortification they learned much: the 
practice, tf which examples were under their eyes in the Eastern Empire, 
was employed by them with advantage in their Syrian fortresses and w iW 
transferred by them lo the Weat, so that the military architecture of the 
thirteenth century nascms n direct inheritance from tlie Roman period. On 
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the other hand* even if the crusading leaders had possessed the knjhhig 
necessary for aapiaiutaucc with Greek manuals of theory, they might 
have mistrusted the practical incompetence which was unable to avoid 
wholesale disaster at MoraikerL As it was, left to their own resources in 
Asia Minor and Syria, they had no local experience to depend upon and 
were forced to experiment with opportunity. Their tactics were of a 
haphazard character ; and, while the numerous chroddera who recorded 
their battles shewed an observation from which it is easy to draw de¬ 
duction^ the Crusades produced no classical hand-book of warfare. 

It hn$ already been said that the Turkish strength lay chiefly in large 
forces of light cavalry, which, operating in an open area, pursued irritating 
tactics against which an enemy was helpless. To meet them effectively, it 
was necessary to choose ground on which their out Han king movements 
could be prevented. Where they closed in upon their opponents without 
the possibility of encircling them, the mailed horseman of the West hud 
his ail vantage. In -such a position also a combination of infantry with 
heavy cavalry ensured success to the crusaders ; the cress bow men m the 
infantry line countered the arrows from Hie Turkish horee-lxiws and 
prepared the way for the cavalry charges which decided the day. The 
proper observation of these conditions, combined with caution in keeping 
oti the defensive until the attack could be delivered with a certain prospect 
of victory, led to the blow inflicted by Richard I upon Salad in at Arsuf 
in 1191, the culminating point of crusading successes which, hod full 
advantage lieen taken of it* would have re-tsrab!idled the Fnuilca in 
Jerusalem. Even at Antioch (1096) in the First Cnuuulc, where the 
ftinny was beset in front and rear, its disposition across the plain between 
the northern hills and the Oroutes was a decisive clement in its favour \ 
the two Turkish forces were hindered From uniting, and while the 
combination of infantry and cavalry put the Turku to flight on the main 
front, detachments of heavy cavalry engaged the smaller body of horse in 
the rear with complete success But, where precautions were disregarded, 
where, front mere rashnfca or out of necessity, an unfavourable position 
was chosen, or where infantry and horse failed to co-operate, only a happy 
accident could save the day. In the first great battle of the Crusades, at 
Dorykeum (1001), defeat was avoided only by the sudden arrival of n lust 
contingent; at Hiftiu (1187% the disaster which gave Jerusalem to 
SaliuliQ was caused by the choice iff an impossible battle-ground, and by 
the inability of an exhausted infantry to take it* part in the ensuing 
conflict. 

Thus, while the Crusades exhibit instances of judicious and even, as in 
Baldwin IIV battle array nt Danilh (or Hal), 11 IS), of elaborate tactics 
their leaders were liable to the same mistakes at the end §s at the 
bcgii i iii ng. No scienti fic method of warfare was evol ved fro in them ► Even 
if the deduction could hardly fail to be drawn that the support of infantry 
was an aid to victory in certain circumstance*, the principle was not fully 
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uxtuisded to other occasions* Fecial chivalry- put its trust in the horse 
and dSspised the infantry arm. Moreover* the prevalence of siege-warfare 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Europe delayed systematic 
iiti pro vein cut in the field and tended to be the preoccupation of the 
foot-soldier. While the castle and walled town were still of military 
significance, a campaign resolved itself into a succession of sieges the 
defeated side in a pitched battle could prolong a war by hiking to its 
fortress. Thus Hatties like Lincoln (1141) were often ft diversion from 
a siege, fought under the walls of strongholds against a relieving force. 
There seems ulso to have been little study of enemy tactics apart from the 
familiarity which might be gained with them in the course of a protracted 
war. As a consequence* European warfare in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries shews a somewhat bewildering variety of practice behind which 
lies no i-onstrtlctivu idea. It was mi until the dose of this period that the 
notion of cavalry a* the all-important arm in the bitthdidd seriously 
ahandoued: now and then, as at Legnauo (1176)* confidence in cavalry 
to achieve a victory may have been shaken, but# whether acting alone or 
ruling in to finish the work prepared by infantry, it was long regarded as 
the essential element. 

It i* interesting to trace the details of individual (Kittle* during this 
period, but a comparison of them reveals difference* without discovering 
imv co-ordinating principle. The essential distinction between the !Kittles 
of the Crusiide* and cop temporary battles in Europe lav in the fact that 
hi the second wise the cavalry on both sides was fully armed ; the lights 
were nut Itttweefi heavy cavalry and infantry on one side and light horse¬ 
men on the other, but between forces whose chief arm was their heavy 
cavalry, whether supported by infantry or nul. Thus die order of battle 
w?ls dillbrent; the cavalry took the front line, with infantry in reserve io 
meet the enemy's horse with their spears if the front line were broken, or 
a mas* of infantry was brought Into the middle of the front line with 
cavalry on the w ings. At Bouvines (1S14), where there is some difference 
of opinion about details, this seems to have been the arrangement adopted 
on both sides. As usual, the opposing armies were divided into three 
“battles" each commanded by its own lender; the front line was placed 
us described, with spearmen and crossbow men in the middle, covering the 
central body of cavalry, which, in the middle of the second line, was 
supported by infantry at the back of the cavalry wings. 

While the foot-soldier, though present in large numbers took a sub¬ 
ordinate position in the lurid, and the mounted knight and rmui-at-arm* 
were regarded as the decisive factor in battle, there were yet occasions on 
which the value of infantry to maintain n defensive position, where cavalry 
failed to stand an onset, pointed a moml which could not be inis taken. 
At LegWK> the shock of Barbarous horsemen broke the front line of 
Italian cavalry, but the attack wore itself out against the firm resistance 
of the closely-ranked reserve of Milanese piketnen. It is true that here 
l^i. xxui. 
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the routed horsemen rallied and materially stiffened the defend byt the 
credit of a victory which broke the itseendruiey of feudalism in Italy be¬ 
longs to the foot-so Idlers of the free cities. In Italy and the Netherlands 
rev* 1 11, agahis t fend j il lords was occorn pan i ed by the de vel opm cn t of i nfan try 
fijrs^ and of a professional soldiery whore experience, at the service of the 
highest bidder* leavened European practice m war. We see also in some 
twelfth-century battles the employment of an expedient which had an 
linpoiliyit Inlhifmce in the future, Th^ use of dismounted horsemen in 
a defensive fight was not new. Irt the Gothic war of 552 Names at Tagimte 
hauJ farmed Ids centre by dismounting his Jbedemti * the defensive square 
in which the early Frankish armies fought was strengthened by its horse- 
men, who tool their places on foot with the rest The amour propre of 
the feudal knight, however, wjls slow to encourage a practice which 
cu]ifounded him with hi* inferiors,and its systematic employment was long 
delayed. ' " 

In strategy feudal armies displayed even less advance than in tactics 
tl Is obvious that* even where n general was familiar wltls the main 
features of Hie country covered by his inajineuvres, his mean* for detailed 
knowledge were small, and he had to depend much upon the reports of 
semi Ns who could not always Ifci trusted. In an unknown country, as the 
crusading expeditions through Asia Minor shewed, he moved blindly. 
Nowhere was this more conspicuous than in the unfortunate campaign 
of St Lguis in Egypt (1&5GX in which, even without the chaotic dfs- 
rt?gjml of prudent which caused his defeat and capture &l Muilsu mb, 
the import j hi u route across the labyrinth of the Delta would in nuv case 
have meant disaster. The importance also of castles in warfare checked 
strategic development on brooder lines, In England, thru ugh out the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, success in war depended upon the pos¬ 
session and defence of rustle^ and strategy took the form of devising the 
best route by which a nestle might be surprised or relieved and a battle 
in the open avoided- Thus the civil wars of Stephen's reign, with their 
complicated details, were fought round castles without any consistent 
plan of campaign; the wars of the Flantagem't* in Normandy and l he 
Angevin dominions were concentrated upon the reduction or defence 
of single fortresses; and the decisive fight with the baron* and their 
French allies in the streets of Lincoln (1SJ17) was the result of a cunning 
attucfc {>n a castle which formed no pirt of a larger schema The cam¬ 
paign of Lewes (1 26*}, uh conducted by Hemy Ill, was an aimless 
attempt at the reduction of castles, in w hich he ddilieratdy threw away 
his chance of making for a definite objective and left the licit! clear for 
hit* adversary. At Lewes Simon de Moatfort shewed brilliant general¬ 
ship, and it is possible that a year later, had he fathomed the ^riausness 
of hb situation in time, he might have saved himself from defeat His 
delavi however, in realising the menace of the alliance between Prince 
Edward and the Earl of Gloucester kept him engaged in minor npem- 
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lions \in the Welxh bowler until the line of the Severn was closed sffkmsi 
him, and his subsequent endeavours to extricate himself from the Imp 
into which he I Kid fallen were successful] y countered by his opponent 
until it was too late. 

The success of Edward in the campaign of 1265 was the result of 
strategy exercised against an enemy neglectful of precautions t who* at 
the crowning movement, found himself bereft of succour in a position 
where tactics were useless In the cun duct of his wars in Wales (12T7- 
1295) his military skill was at its height These wars, waged in difficult 
country where campaigns were necessarily prolonged into the winter, led 
to changes in the composition of his army, the discussion of which 
belongs more properly to the history’ of the legislation in which these 
year* were so ferti te. Feudal obligations of military service were modified 
and transformed by the system of longer service for listed payment. 
While in this direction feudal homers were broken down, the cnatle, 
the symbol of feudalism* was employed as the means of controlling the 
coo^wnd districts; as yet its military importance was unchallenged* 
smei its defensive superiority ffftfi for the time l>dng firmly established. 

But the Welsh wars brought about a change which, for the present 
purpose* is of greater moment. The traditions of cavalry battles in w hich 
Edward had been reared were of little help in a mountainous country, 
and reliance had to be placed iu a greater degree than usual upon the 
infantry* Up to this time the fool-soldier's chief weapons had been the 
pike and crossbow, The use of the bow, as dktinguidied from the cross¬ 
bow or nrhuljttd* had been encoumged and even enjoined by legislation; 
the short bow, drawii from the breast, had been long familiar, though 
overlooked in favour of the crossbow* and the longbow* which was aimed 
frotn the ear, hairi made its appcaiHAce. From whatever source the long¬ 
bow in England was derived, its 3mine w r 4kn in Wales, and it had played 
its part in the conquest of Ireland by the Norm an settlers from South 
Wales* In the Webb wars it came for the fii>t time into prominence m 
the English service; and henceforward* until it wm finally displaced by 
the progress of newer inventions, it remained the characteristic English 
weapon. 

The value of the longbow was tested in the Scottish wars w hich 
followed P Here, ns in Woles* the English horseman was opposed to 
squadrons of foot-soldier* on the defensive with but little cavalry support. 
At Ed kirk (129H) the strength of huge mosses of infantry in close order 
to keep cavalry charges at bay threatened defeat to the English* until 
the archers were brought up and, raining their arrows into the compact 
“schiUnmiT of the enemy* opened Hie way for the horsemen to do their 
work. Had such tactics been properly employed at Bannockburn (1314b 
the English army might have obtained an ail vantage which it did its 
best to forfeit; os St was, in the haste and disorder of the attack the 
archer* were deprived of their opportunity. Those who managed to inflict 
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Inss ii|h>ii the Scats were ridden down by n. squadron of ScottishAorse- 
mt-n posted oil tbeir (tank, and the English cavalry failed rniscrdnly for 
the Jock of the support which they had denied themselves, The crushing 
defeat of Bannockburn proves i it tie in itself* fnr the dinner of success 
from the beginning were entirely in favour of the Scots; but Falkirk 
had shewn that cavalry, without the aid of a sufficient force of footmen 
armed with missiles, could only dash itself in vain against n wall of 
spearmen. Long before, at Hastings* the value of a combined body of 
horse and bowmen against a mass of infantry had been proved; these 
later lessons shewed that it was necessary to victory. 

That such lesson* hail been taken to heart in proved by the gradual 
tendency to adopt an order of battle in which horsemen and archers take 
the defensive. The experiment of dismounting horsemen to stand a cavalry 
charge with tbeir spear? on foot bos fjeen mentioned. It was employed in 
combination with archery at Ekironghbridge (1 35£S), which thna form* a 
landmark in the cliange of English tactics, and the practice was again 
exemplifi ed at i) tipplin Mlj ir (I 33E)* where the d isinhented barons ove r- 
w helmed the Scottish forte which, charging on their centre*was thrown into 
confusion by the archers posted in open order on the wing*. Its use in 
the French campaigns of Edward l IT met with striking succese; tried upon 
more than one oocwaorL, it was responsible for the victory of Cmy (l£Wi), 
where the squadrons of English incurs, set obliquely outwards cm the 
flanks of each of the three inaiti battles of dismounted horseman, 
piej«5i]tcd a front like the teeth of a harrow to the French army* The 
success of the formation wits complete: the Genoese crossbow men who 
opened the offensive from the French ride missed their marks and were 
impatiently ridden down by the charge of French hoi'semcn* who* after 
repeated efforts* failed to break the English line and were shot down from 
the hanks. 

The Hundred \ ears' War continued the advance which under Edward I 
bad put ati end to the stationary period in which the supremacy of cavalry 
hud been uncontented. While England, with the development of its 
archery* established itself ns the first military nation in Europe, it also 
coni mantled an army raised on the system of coin missions of array which 
had superseded the old feudal levies; an finny prepared for long service 
in the Held and led by experienced captains The fourteenth century 
witnessed the development nf the professional soldier on a large scale* 
The exploits of mercenary eaptoi ns find thoir trained companies* who 
followed war m ft game ami went anywhere where there was fighting to 
be done, fill the annals of the Trench war; the civil strife of the Italian 
states produced the coitdoHiert whose ability and Ambition won princi¬ 
palities and controlled the political situation. At the same lame, with 
this increase m military efficiency, there was little advance in great 
qualities of generalship, Edward HI and the Black Prince, at Crdcy and 
Poitiers* shewed resource at a crisis; but there was no genius in the 
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combat of the campaigns which prattled those victories The English 
cimi^iAgnii in France were long professions with uncertain objectives* 
spreading devastation through a hostile country' without regard to the 
no^ity of keeping in touch with a base of operations* Both victories 
were won at moment* in Forced retreats when the English army was m 
danger of being cut off from its destination; they were sudden rallies at 
a point ftt which lighting was the hast resource, and left the victorious 
side os exhausted fts its opponent*. They proved the superiority of 
English arms, at Cnkry to a foe which relied upon outworn tactics, at 
Poitiers to n clumsy plan of attack which shewed that the Itsson of Cray 
had not been forgotten but had been imperfectly comprehended. ^ \S bile, 
after Poitiers the French, under the in 11 Lienee of Bertrand du Gue&elin, 
adopted the expedient of avoiding pitched battles and allowing the enemy 
to wear themselve* out in a ravaged country, the English pursued their 
familiar marches through the interior. John of Gaunt* parade ol his 
forces in 15713 through northern and central France, suu\ Thomas of 
Woodstock** expedition to the relief of Charles of Brittanv some years 
later, conducted bv route* which were not merely circuitous hut went 
far in the opposite direction to the places aimed at* met with no oppo¬ 
sition and had no result other than the thinning of the invader* by 
famine and disease, 

fly the dose of the fourteen Hi ceuturv, then, strategy among the Western 
armies wag undeveloped , and liod little opportunity of hup rowing, But 
in tactics I he temporary superiority of the defensive signadlv successful at 
Givey had altered traditional itsnreplions of the Bit ol H 'Hr. Wc have 
seen tlit armed horseman, in the later day* of tile Roman Empire, proving 
Ids capacity to strike a derisive blow at a host in winch infantry was the 
superior arm. The horseman, throughout the period in which the medieval 
nations were being formed and throughout the epoch of the supremacy 
uf feudal institutions, ruled the course of battle; if he learned the value 
of co-operation w ith infantry, it was he who decided the day\ I he 
necessity of an infantry force in the line of battle could liHrdly be over¬ 
looked; examples of battles in which a cavalry charge Wft ^ successful 
against a mixed army of horse and foot are very exceptional Neve ithe- 
lefts, it was not until the English archer* took tile field in formidable 
nuiutrei’s timt Llie feudal trust in horsemen was shaken. In their first 
great success, at Falkirk, they were in action against large bodies- of 
foot-Holdiers and were used to ensure the success of a rliurge uf horse* 
At Crecv they were opposed, with bodies of dismounted horsemen ? to 
the attack of cavalry. At Poitiers they were met by an attack of dis¬ 
mounted horse modelled on the English method of array, and proved 
how ill this was calculated to break their defence. Finally, in the victory 
of the Black Prince at Navarrctc {VM7) f the Spanish horse* trained in 
the iessuiis of warfare against the Moors, was incapable of meeting tins 
new formation; and later, at Aljubarrota (1B85), Spanish chivalry was 
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once more defeated by an order of battle which the Portuguese kuCg had 
learned from Ms English allies. * 

Meanwhile, even in the day of the English archer's triumph, new 
method* of warfare were beginning to appear. The archer himself, while 
offering a difficult problem to any attacking force, could not fail to be 
met with obvious precaution of defence, Plate armour, slowly intro¬ 
duced, was gradually superseding mail, until it became a protection for 
the whole body against which arrow* were comparatively harmless* A 
new arm was coming slowly into at first cumbrous and ineffective* 
which, used fur the defence And attack of strongholds in the fourteenth 
century, put an end to the importance of the castle, and was to supersede 
the longbow in the €dd* The appearance of a new improvement of 
infantry in the trained warrior^ of the Swiss cantons, and the develop¬ 
ment of military science in Italy, were signs of an epoch which had left 
the traditions of feudal war entirely behind; while, at the very end of 
the century, on the field of Nicopolis (lE9fi}, the last crusaders were 
defeated by the lias to m power whose victories were to outlast the Middle 
Ages and bridge the interval bet wren them and the modern world. 




\ 

CHAPTER XXIV, 

CHIVALRY. 

CinvALttY is a subject which 1ms attracted the attention of writers from 
its earliest dap to the present time* Modem historians hold very different 
opinions as to its origin and influence* and even as to its meaning. One 
cadis it a feudal dignity, another n military institution, a third says it was 
an institution than an ideal* and a fourth describes it as n view of 
life. Contemporary authorities also give it varied meaning^ Manstrdct 
explains that a vic tory gained by the Duke of Burgundy over the f ricgcois 
was won by the superior training of the chivalry and nobility, and that 
the people were over-confident ami not bt* well armed: here it clearly 
mertna fighting-men of a higher cl a*.'. When -foinviUc says that the second 
pari of his Memoirs of St J^niis will speak of his gal In lit chivalry and 
deed* of arms* i t stands for the qimli t ies coJuddered cl in nicte list ic of ch iml ry 
as a class* Froissart, describing bow one of a hatch of knights inode before 
an attack on the enemy encouraged his fellows by urging them to shew 
their new chivalry, uses it os the equivalent of knighthood* Caxtou* in his 
translation of the Ordrc di r ( %.'va!rr'u\ speaks of the rule of the Order, and 
of gentlemen that intend to enter d rivalry, as if it were an institution, 
and also mentions it* exerasoi and usiiges. Passages could tie quoted to 
illustrate other interpretations, but enough have been given to shew its 
many-sided character. 

The old French word cknxderw and the English chi miry w are derived 
from the Latin caballariu -t p from cabidhws a horse, originally a pack-horse 
and afterwards a war-horse, and the chevalier was literally the man on the 
horse* In the Latin then in use he was called but in tlie [jeriod 

which elapsed between the reign of Charlc* the Groat and the Crusades 
horse-soldiers became the superior branch of the army, and grades ap¬ 
pealed amongst them. By the later tw elfth century the memo was, strictly 
speaking, confined to the upper ranks of this class and was only applied 
to those who had been invested with the insignia of knighthood 6 * The 
English word knight (A.-S. cniAt} acquired the same meaning. 

It seems reasonable therefore to assume that the Knight* regarded as 
the gentleman who served on horseback, developed out of the mounted 
soldier* but it is not easy to see how the system of knighthood arose. 
Several theories have been advanced as to its origin*and it luma even been 
suggested that it was inspired by the Romans or the Saracens; but lhe 
view most widely accepted now- is that it grew out of the custom of the 
Germanic tribes uf solemnly investing their young men with arms when 
they reached the age of adolescence. In the council of the tribe, say* 

1 Oiruttij Art of War in the Middle Jl^ea, 2nd edii* i, pp. 372 — 3 . 
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Tacitus, one of the chiefs usually his father or some other iu-ar relation, 
presented the youth with 11 laace and shield, and from that time^ic was 
recognised its a man and a warrior, and considered to belong to the re¬ 
public whereas before he Imd been regarded as a child, belonging only 
to his home. Selden ami Du Cange mw in the adoption of a son by arms, 
practised by the Goths a contributoiy cause of the development of chivalry. 
When Theodurie adopted the King of tlie Heruli in this manner* he wrote 
to him wi th a gift of horses and arms declaring him his son, but in some 
cases the adopted was personally arrayed with arms by the adopter, 
'rids ceremony was therefore somewhat similar to the Germanic: rite, but 
it was not universally observed. 

Some writers think that feudalism was in a large measure responsible 
for the growth of chivalry* and find a greaL similarity between feudal mill 
rldvah'ic ceremonieM of invest it me. Feudalism provided a very suitable 
environment for chivalry* ami life in a feudal castle afforded upportiittitics 
for knightly training. Feudal fealty may also have encouraged the growth 
uf ehiviilric troth* but the two were ipiiTr different; one was based on an 
hereditary system of land tenure, the other w?is a voluntary obligation^ 
and the vassal should not J>e confused with the knight. Professor Bury 
hrts drawn attention tu the interesting fact that generations of frontier 
warfare between the Greeks and the Canteens developed a type of warrior 
very similar tu the feudal bit run* and a chi vid mils ideal analogous to, 
hut fjuite independent of, Latin chivoliy. 

It nut possible to say exactly when chivalry took definite shape, but 
the ceremony by which knighthood was conferred in the eleventh century 
was of n very simple description. William of Malmesbury .says that 
William theCWqiierur, when Duke of Normandy, received from the King 
of France miiithu itwignia {th* insignia of knighthood), and tlmt Henry E 
mntpmi arm a (inhumed arms). Roger of Wend over states that William 
flenricum „. cingula militari donavit, which gives the impression tliat 
girding with the buldrick was the typical feature. In the Empire* 
the mct r rfleidt\ the ceremonial girding on the sword, was the Important 
point, as seen in the knighting of Frederick Earijarassa's sons. In France, 
at the end of the twelfth century, after the sword, spurs* and other arms 
hud been put on the new knight, he was given a vigorous blow' on the 
neck or the ear with the palm of the hand* usually accompanied by the 
admonition, tfoto jwitr- The blow' was called tile culre ; fts meaning is 
not clear, but it has been suggested that it represents the last injury 
a knight could honourably endure* or tliat it was to remind him of the 
buffet given to Christ when He was !*efi>re Cniaphas, or was merely to 
impress the occasion on his memory- It w r as introduced into Germany at 
a somewhat later date* but in England a light blow with the Jlnt of the 
sword took its place. 

Far snore elaborate was the method of initiation employed in the 
creation of the Knights of the Bath which Is described in De Studio 
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mtikari by Nichole IJpton, who wrote in tin- reign qf Henry VI. Tlit 
NtjunV served the king with one course ut dinner, and after he had himself 
dined, retired to the chamber aarignod to him. Hi* head was shaved by the 
’tog* barber, and he then went to bis bath which was covered with a linen 
cloth. While he was in it, lords and blights appointed by the ting came 
and gave him his charge, and declared certain points belonging to the 
Older; he must love Gotl, lie steadfast in the faith, ujihold the Church, and 
be t rue to his sovereign and bis word. He imistaho uphold widows in their 
rights, and succour them and maidens with his goods if required. He must 
not sit in any place where judgment is wrongfully given, but must as far ns 
is in hi* jKJwer bring all murderers and extortioners to justice. They there¬ 
upon took up some water from the bath, and made the sign of the cross on 
his left shoulder and kissed it, wishing him “womhjpe” in the name of God. 
After his hath the squire was kid in a lied very grandly arrayed, and when 
he arose was dad in hermit* garments of Colchester russet, and kept vigil in 
the chapel all night. In the morning he confessed, beard mass, and offered 
u taper with a penny in it. He returned to his chamber, m< \ nil * , w ! ()t h«| 
in a red coat and mantle, with a white coif nnd girdle, with a white lace 
on his breast, and white gloves. He mounted Ids horse, and, after lie 
had alighted, catered the king’s pretence, two knights put on Ids spurn 
J“? swopd * ' U1fl thc him mid commanded him to be a good 


I t is not known when Hit- “Order" u f the finth was recognised as a 
distinct subdivision of the Older of Knighthood. The \\ ardrul* Accounts 
record gifts of lads and robes to knights by Henry til and Edward f 
and fcdden quote* an entry on a tW Roll of the sixth year of King John 
ordering the sheriff’uf Southampton to allow Thomas Kstunny 
ro x* another of green or brow.., and a p«r of linen sheets, and other 
articles, as he was to lie made a knight, 'fit* were things which Knights 
uf the Bath would need, su it am. possible that we have here some of 
tiiuM? Wik'ii unled in the emergence oi" the **{ hdvv " 

A little French poem called L'Ordaxc dc Chnmlrrk, written in the 
thirteenth century, describe* similar rites. It purports to be the reulv uf 
a pnsuiier, Hughof Tabarie (Tiberias>, to a question pub to him In' his 
captor, Sakdin : How is a knight made? it explain* the mystical signjfi- 
cance of what wax done. Tim squire ought to come from tjw hath a* free 
from aut » a babe from the font, and bv knighthood xhuuli] be ted to win 
u bed in 1 amdise The scarlet gow« shewed that he must give hia blond 
“ tl r r mte Df G(k1 tbe Church, the white Ml that he must keep 
hi* body pure. His other garments, and hu sword and spurt, a |l had 
their iucalling according to the poem. 

Knighthood was generally conferred by the sovereign or bv some peixon 
delegated by him, such as t)» commander of his army, but this +Z not 
always the case; ecclesiastic* could must certainly bestow knighthood. 

W hl ' 11 lt by a pnest, a religions service u f eonaecnition wns used 

e.HED, u. TOL VI. tit. SatfVx __ ’ 
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which nude it almost a sacrament. Tlitr find pimple of thin hi Invitee 
whs the knighting of Anintiry, son of Si nuns do Mont fort, in I^PJ ly two 
bishops. The chronicler whu narrate* it thought it. very unusual* hut it 
limy have been in use earlier elsewhere f ns 31. Leon Gautier tells us that 
there is a manuscript giving the prayers for the ceremony which is not 
later than 105U t and probably earlier. Ici the Empire also dignitaries of 
the Church sometimes conferred knighthood. 

The ceremony was generally reserved for some important occasion, one 
of the great festivals of the Church, or a public function, Mich oh a corn- 
nation or a royal wedding. Knighting on the battle-lieM was jdway* in 
fashion ; it was as simple us possible* and consisted merely of the accolade 
and a few worth pronoun ring the squire a knight Sn the name of God* 
This method was also sometimes used in time of pence ; it was thus that 
tlie Duke of Burgundy knighted Jacques de Ldain before his feat of anus 
with a Sicilian. 

The usual age for knighthood was twenty-one, the legal majority, but 
it was sometimes bestowed on younger persons fbr social reasons. St Louis 
knighted the Prince of Antioch when he was only sixteen, but he was 
very H discreet. * 

Noble birth was a necessary < plat ill rati on for knighthood, anti was 
only dispensed with under exceptional circumstances. Chivalry was an 
extremely aristocratic institution when thoroughly developed, and this 
tended to foster pride of birth, and a determination to uphold the honour 
of the Older. In this sense it was very exclusive, but in another it was 
quite the reverse; it was diffused throughout the w r hole of Christendom, 
md its laws were the same in all countries. Consequently difference of 
nationality was no bar to intercourse among knights, and they formed 
something very like an international brotherhood. It was by no means 
unusual for them to visit foreign countries to perforin feats of arms, and 
there was a feeling of comradeship even among enemies. In I3tfi tlie 
English were fighting on the side of the Portuguese* and the French were 
assisting their adversaries the Spaniards, hut the French commander made 
good company w ith the English,as noble men of anus would,said Froi:-*sarL 
and an Englishman ainl a Frenchman jousted together before the King 
and Queen of Portugal and the Duke of Lancas ter. 

Just as the ceremony of ini Hat ion was at first very simple and after¬ 
wards became more elaborate, so too the Older itself developed greatly in 
the course of time. This change vras portly due to Die growth of civilisation, 
but there were also special causes for it, and among these we must place 
the Crusades. They created a demand for an increased number of knights, 
and the leaders of the expeditions took hired soldiers with them, knights 
serving for money, but on an lionouiable footing, had nine 

knights in bis pay in the Holy Land, and he himself was in the service of 
St Louis. Failure to pay their wages was inevitably followed by defect!on, 
and liberality was a necessary' quality in their employers, so perhaps far 
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this reason it runted high m * knightly virtue- Jlirbinl L viho wiu 
con^itUred the crown of chivalry, was cunt muaily lies towing lArgease and 
giH^, and ii3citing his young men by promises of reward; he thought the 
day lost ori which he gave iiulhiug. 

The Holy Wan afforded a great incentive to courage, tile fundamental 
virkie of chivalry; the desire to win Heaven by Conquering the infidel 
enhanced the knights' natural love of lighting, unci rivalry between 
crasaders of different nations stirred up a spirit of emulation.' In active 
warlore their bravery was magnificent, sometime* almost superhuman, 
but they lacked sell-control, and failed in passive endurance; during the 
terrible siege of Antioch in 10UH many deserted. 

The Crusades should have afforded theChristiarngood military training, 
us Hie lurks were splendid lighlprs, hut few or them learnt much, us they 
were satisfied with their own methods of fighting and despised strategy 
ils unworthy of knights. 

The difference between foot-soldiers and knights was very marked during 
the Crusades; when Richard I intended to attack the Sicilians he said 
that if a footman ran away lie wjt* to lose his foot, if u knight fled his 
belt was to be taken from him. Join villa relates that u sergeant who 
hud pulled a knight had to kneel before him in his shirt, crave for mercy, 
and offer a sword so that the knight might cut off his hand if it pleased 
him. 1 

The influence of the Crusades upon the ideals of chivalry was quite as 
important as their effect on its practical development. The entsaden 
were soldiers of the Cross lighting for the Christian faith, aud the knights 
as leaders of the host were pre-eminently Christian warriurs, and hence¬ 
forth Christianity and chivalry were inseparably connected, at least in 
theuTT, When .John of Burgundy, the duke# heir, proposed to lead an 
army against the Turks who were menacing Hungary, Sir Guy of Tre- 
mouille and others said that it was time he entered upon the Order of 
knighthood, and that lie could not enter upon it more iiubly than hv 
going against the enemies of Holy Church. v 

In some ways the Crusades were detrimental tu the ideals of chivalry * 
embers were taught that it was a sin to shew pity to an infidel; so nwrey 
?°unless it w<?re pmliiiiblc, <lid not become one of its character- 
'Stic virtues. Tile Church must not, however, be held wholly to blame for 
this, for it was nut only the Saracens who were the victims of the crusaders - 
at Constantinople in 13114, of killed and wounded there was neither end 
nor measure, says Villelumlouin. Nor were the crusaders the only soldiers 
who indulged in slaughter: when the French were helping the'Duke of 
Burgundy against the rebellious Flemings in 1883, they spared nr, more 
to slay thqp than if they bid been dogs. 

The doctrines that the Church could absolve men from their vows, and 
that it was not necessary to keep faith with infidels, were very pernicious 
and frequently the Christian* broke their promises. Neverfhele£ a strong 
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feeling grew up that it was incumtieiit upon a knight to keep his %ord, 
and the SuhCoh themselves were perfectly satisfied to take the Void of 
St liOub that liis ransom and that of his fellow-prison era would lie paid, 
am1 requited no pledges, The Block Prince would not break his promise 
even when urged by his council to revoke a covenant, and Egas Monk, 
tutor Lo Alfonso Henriques of Portugal, olferet! his life ill atonement 
when his pupil refused to keep an engagement he had made for him. 

The literature of the period 1 had considerable influence on tlie develop¬ 
ment of chivalry; itself the outcome of chivalry* it festered the growth 
of the forte that gave it lhrth* a process of action and reaction- The 
thmmudegMte were epics, and by extolling the great deeds of heroes 
iiicited their hearers to perforin rimikir acts. The noblest of them, those 
which centred round the person of Cliarleidagne T held up a lofty idea of 
honour* of sacrifice in the service of God and the Emperor, and a high 
sense of the value of an oath of fealty* The Cha mron ih m HtAtnd also gave 
a beautiful picture of the devotion of brotheroin-amis. The roman™ of 
the Hound Table, based on Breton lays of King Arthur and his knights, 
which became so popular not only in France but throughout Western 
Europe, were of a different type. Marvellous adventures, undertaken to 
satisfy mere caprice or a restless longing for change, replaced serious enter- 
prise*, and romantic love, especially love par amount^ became a theme of 
absorbing interest. These features were reflected in the knight-errantry 
and gallantry of chivalry. 

Devotion to Indies was one of the paramount duties of a knight 5 it 
Was held that he ought to help them all to the utmost of hi* piwer* 
especially if they had been deprived of their rights, or were in distress of 
any kind. It was this spirit which made Sir John of Hainan It offer him¬ 
self as the chain [lion of Queen Isabel, the ill-used wife of Edward II. In 
addition to the service which he owed to nil ladies, a knight was expected 
to choose one as the special object uf Ms affection. Ho exalted her as 
the most perfect of nil creatures, mid delighted to obey her command* 
however hard. To win her grace, or to enhance her reputation, he sought 
adventures, and fought for her both in war and tournaments. He frequently 
sent cliallenges to other knights for love of her, and Sir John de Vet-hid 
in 1402 announced that he had vowed to make a trial of arms, with the 
bdp of God and the lady of hi* affection. Sometimes the lover was 
content to worship hi* lady at a distance, but more often he tried to win 
her love in return for Ith*, with a persistence which made it dilfk-ult for 
her to resist even if she were married. In any ease the matter wan kept 
secret if possible, and if he were honourable, he only saw her when a 
meeting could be arranged without blame falling on hen It was held 
that lave made a man more hardy in deeds of onus, that it drone away fear 
and made him forget pain, and as a proof the examples uf Lancelot and 
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Tri.sfan were quoted. It. wax a great incentive to courage and to courtesy, 
hut rtAit disregarded marriage ties, it led to much deceit, even if not, 
as in many instances, to infidelity, and at its best it was a very artificial 
sentiment. It was, perhaps, on unconscious protest against the material 
view of marriage set forth by feudalism and the law. It seems to have 
been carried to the protest lengths in the south of France and in 
Germany, and found literary expression in the poems of the troubadours 
and minnesingers. An extreme example was given in the exploits of 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein, who even, according to his own account, 
disguised himself in rags and ate with lepers in order to gain an inter¬ 
view with his lady. 

Some writere are of the opinion that in the last half of the twelfth 
century there were in Languedoc and elsewhere fours </" turmin-t, tribunals 
of ladies, which judged questions of chivalric low submitted to them 
by some third person on Irchalf of lovers whose names were carefully kept 
secret, and laid down rules to govern the art of love. This opinion is 
based on the writings of tire troubadours, and on a book called Ik Arit 
honeitlc aiutmdi, bv a certain Andrew the Chaplain, who served Innocent IV 
from 1543 to 1554. Andrew quotes twenty judgments bv various ladies, 
among whom is the famous Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife successively to 
Louis VII of France and Henry il of England. But it is very' unlikely 
that there hah anything In the nature of a permanent court of arbitration, 
and Andrew's book is so conventional that it Ijo* not the value of 
historical testimony; the judgments do not refer to actual cases judged 
by ctmru <1amours, but wore merely the outcome of society amusements, 
analogous to the tendons proi'ciipils.i. a form of debate very popular at 
that time, and they ought not to lie taken serious!v. 

A boy destined for knighthood had to undergo u long and careful 
training. At the age of seven he was taken from his mother's keeping, 
and sent to the castle of one of the great nobles to be educated with the 
lord's own children and other high-bom boys and girls. Here the duty 
of loving Got! and the Indies was at once impressed upon him by the 
women of the household, whom he served as a [«ige. Masters taught him 
such lamb-learning as. was considered suitable to his station, and aa a rule 
it included l^tin and foreign languages. French, I)r Emil Michael tells iu, 
was greatly spread abroad in court circles in Gennnny in the twelfth ewiturvs 
no doubt both French and Latin formed good mediums of communication 
between knights of different nationalities, Some nobles could not write, 
although they spoke two or three languages; the young Jacques de Likin 
spoke, understood, and wrote both Lit in and French, hut he was particu¬ 
larly well educated. Knowledge of music, singing, and the art of making 
rhymes wn* thought very necessary, and great value was placed upon 
good manners, as courtesy was one of the most essential characteristic* 
of a knight Lighter accomplishments, such as dancing and playing at 
chess, tables, anil other games, were not despised ; n boy who was clever 
cm. urr. 
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at them could do much to nmii&G the ladies and the guests entert&iflld by 
his lord. / 

Physical culture wn.% however, the most important part of his training. 
From the age of fourteen N when he was promoted to the rank of a squire, 
it became harder and harder. He was gradually taught to use knightly 
weapons, to bear the weight of knightly am tour, to ride, to jump* to 
wrestle, to swim, to hunt, to hawk, to joust, and to endure the utmost 
fatigue of all kinds. Marshal I&iurimult tm a youth accustomed him- 
Kclf to walking and running Jong distances, and to dancing in a coat of 
mail. He could spring from the ground on to the shoulders of a man on 
horseback, and ride astride there holding on by one hand. He could also, 
in full armours climb up the under side of a long ladder hv means of his 
hands only, and perform other aero Viatic feats. 

Unties of many kinds fell to the lot of squires: some attended their 
lord in his chamber, some served in the hall, tasted his food or bore Ins 
cup, and others had charge of his horse mid arms. These services were 
not considered beneath the dignity of nobles: Join ville was carver to the 
King of Navarre. When squires were quite expert they attended their 
lords in battle, and took charge of his prisoner Pages were also allowed 
in the field, although they did not light. Froissart relates that at Crecy 
the life of Johan de Fussds was saved by his page, who followed him all 
through the battle and “uelyved* him when he fell into u ditch; other¬ 
wise he would probably have been slain by rascals with knives, who went 
about killing Frenchmen m they lay on the ground. In some esses young 
men completed their chivalrie education by travelling, going to tourna¬ 
ments, and studying customs in other lands, 

Sonic squires, from motives of economy or other reasons, preferred not 
to take knighthood upon them, but if they were men of experience and 
valour they were treated with great respect, and put into positions of 
trust Sir James Audley distinguished himself by his courage at the 
battle of Poitiers* and as a reward the Black Prince gave him live hun¬ 
dred marks of yearly revenues; this gift lie immediately handed over to 
the four squires who had fought with him, saying Unit it ivos through 
their means and by their valour that he had gained honour. 

Du Conge and Mencstrier draw a distinction between a knight-liaohelor 
and a banneret. The latter, according to them, must be a knight, aud 
must have sufficient revenues to enable him to taken number of men into 
the field under his banner; but authorities differ as to the exact number 
required—some say fifty men-at-arms, some only twenty-five. The 
knight'bachelor carried a pennon; the ceremony of raising the banner, 
which transformed him into a bat mere L took place before a huttle, 
and Froissart gives examples of it. In 1380, when the Enghsiluvere drawn 
up in hat Lie array before Troyes, Sir Thomas Try vet brought Ids 1 .winner 
rolled up to the commander, the Earl of Buckingham, and said that if it 
pleased I din he would that day display it, as ho hail revenues sufficient 
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to tliainiain lL The Earl took the banner, said that it pleased him verv 
well, fend delivered it to Sir Thomas* praying that Gnd mould give him 
grace to do nobly that day and always. Sir Thomas then displayed the 
banner Olivier de la Marche, who describes how Louis de Vieuvilte 
mised hie Iraniier at Rupdmonde, says that the Duke of Burgundy cut 
the tail off his pennon before returning it, thus transforming it into the 
square banner to which Hie banneret had a right. He adds that the 
herald stated in support of Lou is* claim that he ^ysse dean rienne ban mere," 
Olid holds a ^seigneurie^ which was ^ancicnnement terre de hanmere;'" so 
apparently the right to a banner was sometimes hereditary and attached 
to certain lands. 

Men whose chief business was fighting needed good weapons and armour, 
and knights mho could afford it had the best that could be obtained. The 
weapons commonly used mere the lance, the sword, the battle-axe, and 
the misericord. Jomviile, praising the gallantry shewn by the Christians 
at Mansurah, lap that none made use of the bom*, crosabow, or other 
artillery, but the conflict consisted of blows by hattle-ases, swords* and 
butts of speai*. The French despised bows and artillery, and thought 
their employnieiit unworthy of gentlemen. The lance wan generally made 
of ash with an iron bend, and a pennon was attached to the top of the 
wooden part. The sword was the usual weapon for the melee; the 
Germans anti Normans liked long swords and the French short ones. 
Spain was famous for the manufacture of them* and the best came from 
Siiragosso. The liattle-ase was valuable for lighting at close quarters; 
Richard I did fearful execution with it. 

A definite sequence of various kinds of armour developed during the 
Middle Ages: mail, plate and mail combined, and finally complete plate 
armour. Improvements were always being introduced, and when it reached 
perfection in the fifteenth century every part of the wearer was protected, 
the head* amin* body, legs, even the fingers and the toes. In addition* he 
had a large shield to ward off blows. Milanese armour was the best, 
but some came from Germany in the fifteenth century; the Germans 
borrowed the ideas and then produced a cheaper article; so they obtained 
the greater part of the industry, which was carried un at Nuremberg and 
Augsburg 1 . It was very difficult to penetrate medieval plate-armour 
before the introduction of line-arms, And a knight wjlh fairly safe unless 
he fell; then his heavy covering made him helpless* and he could be easily 
tmmplod to death, or n dagger inserted Ijetween the plate*. Under normal 
circumstances lie was not killed, ljccrau.se it was much mure profitable to 
obtain a ransom for him. Lmge sums of money could be mode in this 
way: the Duke of Anjou computed an adventure he hod at Bergerac 
in 1377 *03 worth more than tliree hundred thousand franc*, as all the 
chivalry of Gascony was taken. It wa* unchi valruus to treat noble prisoners 
harshly; Froissart praises the English for ibeir generosity in this respect* 
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blit the Spaniards, he say*, l*>Udd their prifinneiN in chains of iron And 
iti Liii^i tack of courtesy they were like the Almavne*. The hauberk, fthich 
covered the body, was by Mme considered a mark of knighthood, like the 
bddriek and gold spurs; Join idle savs that in IS-tl he had not put it on, 
meaning tliM lie bud not been knighted. Over the hauberk a knight 
worn a Hiircuat or tabard, and upon it and upon his shield his firm* war? 
displayed, so tiiat it wm easy to identify him. When the French rode out 
to meet the TurkH under Jkiymld near Nicojiolia in 1896, the lords were 
all ho richly dressed in their ‘“cote arm are “ that they I miked like little 
kings* which served them in very good stead when they were defeated, a* 
the Turks saved them alivo beewfee they thought they would get such 
great ransoms 

If ri knight disgraced himself be was degraded from the Order of 
chivalry; hLs spurs wen? hacked off, hi- sword broken, hi* arms reversed, 
iwid nl! his armour and insignia taken from him. In France, in the twelfth 
eeiituir* the proceedings were simple, but at a later date they became 
quite theatrical ; the vigils for the dead were sung while the knight** arms 
were taken ufi', and he was afterwards home on a hearse to church, where 
the office for the dead wils finished. 

The Military or Crusading Orders 1 wore the outcome of two very 
different, almost conflicting, force*, chivalry and monasticiam, brought 
together by zol for com bating the infidel; mid the knights of these Orders 
as long ns they were true to their inspiration, embodied the ideal of a 
Christian .soldier aa it ptnentod itself to the men of those dum The 
Templars and the Ilosjiitaller* of St John of Jerusalem developed into 
a [ttmianciil force for the defence of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. 
In both, the knights, whose duty it was to fight, betake a superior dn*s 
with distinctive clothing and higher rank. True to the rules of chivalry, 
they were an aristocratic txwly; no knight was admitted unless ho could 
prove that lie was of noble birth. As soldiers they were invaluable; on 
many a bird-fought field they shewed true knightly courage, and their 
discipline was superior to anything the medieval world kaw until Charlie VII 
of Prance formed his goutarmerit. Any knight who armed, nr disarmed* 
or left the ranks without leave, was severely punished. In a small tiff ray 
between the Turks and the French at Ikit-Sf.hah, in the Third Crusade, a 
Hospitaller charged the enemy before his companions came upland ho was 
only pardoned through H ie iiitcrression of many infitifcntial persons These 
Orders were not long in becoming wealthy and powerful, and far removed 
from their earlier austerity. The loss of the Holy Land forced them to 
leave Palestine ^ the Templars came to a tragic end, but the Hospitallers 
continued their war against infidels elsewhere, a I Rhode* and then at 
Malta. w 

The 'teutonic Order 1 first came into prominence at the siege of Acre in 
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1IKffJ when it succoured wuunded German*. It took its statutes from the 
TempUra. with the addition of a few from the Hospibdlerjc It suffered 
front the jealousy of the older Orders, rind had some difficulty in matting 
its independence! but in 1210 Herman of ShIku obtained for it all the 
privilege* they enjoyed It is best known, however, by it* crusade against 
the heathen in the Bui tic Provinces. After n fearful war, which lasted 
fifty years, it succeeded,: with the help of the Order of the Sword and 
various bauds of adventurers* in conquering Prussia and setting up a 
strong government. 

Spain and Portugal hail military Orders of their own 1 * engaged iu the 
runtiiiuul war they waged against the Moors. 'The must important in 
Spain were the Order of St James (Santiago)of Compostela, whose work 
in safeguarding the passage* to the shrine of that saint developed into 
the general defence of the kingdom* and the Order of the Knights of 
Caintravo* who undertook the defence of the fortress of Caktrava* the key 
to Toledo. There wan a branch of the ()nier of Santiago in Portugal, and 
other Orders which were also renowned for valour. The Order of St Bene¬ 
dict. of Avts took charge at lirst of I-Aom + and afterward* of the fortress 
whose ini mo it bore* The Older of Christ defended the fortress of Castro 
Marino, and made war against the Moors by laftd zmd sea. 

Very different from these were the Orders of chivalry* they book their 
origin later, and did not grow up spontaneously in answer to a pressing 
need, but were deliberately founded by kings or other grandees, ostensibly 
from love of chivalry, but really in mast cases with ulterior motives. 
Reserved for men of noble birth and irreproachable character, membership 
became a coveted honour, and was bestowed by tbe sovereign** with great 
political skill, upon those whom they wished to reward or to attach to 
their interests. One of the most famous of these Orders wigs that nf the 
Knights of the Garter, instituted by Edward III. There are many stories 
as to the origin of it* name, hut no credence can be attached to them. 
Some writers,. following Froissart, give the date ot its foundation m 1344: 
others on tbe evidence of payment* fur garter* in the wardrobe account* 
place it some years Letter, and the first feast in I350 4 Edward sent heralds 
to publish it in France, Scotland, Burgundy, Unionult, Flanders, Brabant, 
and the Empire*and«dered^fe-conducb? to any knight* who cured to come 
and take part in the jousts and tourney* which accompanied it. His object 
wa*, probably* aa Ashmole suggests, to gather round him the most active 
spirits from abroad and draw them to his party* a* lie was engaged in war 
w i th France. The dumber of the origi rml knig] i ts was twenty-si x* i nd ud mg 
the sovereign, who was the King of England. There were also twenty-six 
priests, jitiil twenty-six poor knights. Unfortunately the original statutes 
have period, and the earliest transcript of them dates from the reign nf 
Henry V. Thu greater number of the ordinances deal with the deeliuii* 
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]nst-iillctti oik iiiid clothing of the knights* but one lays down the role tJ-ftit no 
knight roajgo out of the kingdom without the knowledge and licenc# of the 
sovereign,, a very wise stipulation if he wished to retain them for his own 
service. Great; care was taken to make sure that the knights were worthy of 
the Order* and Mon*ttelet relates that Sir John Fastolf was deprived of his 
Garter because he fled from the buttle of Pataye, but it was afterwards 
restored to him as lie made excuses which were considered reasonable. 
It was bestowed not only upon Englishmen hut also upon foreigners 
of high position; the Count of Ontrevant won n prize at some jousts at 
Smithlield in 1390, and was afterwards made a knight* which loused great 
dSatisfaction in Prance* a* it was reported timt by biking the Garter he 
had become the King of England** man* and that none could enter into 
the Onlcr unless he made oath never to hear ami* against the Crown of 
England 

It was perhftjj* to counteract the in Alienee of the Order of the Garter 
that the King of France instituted the Order of the Star in 1351* The 
knight* swore not to accept any other Onlcr without his leave* nor to 
go on distant journeys without giving him warning. The Order was 
initiated with great splendour, but the disaster to the French nubility at 
Poitjer* put a stop to its fetes. It lasted, however* until King Louis XI 
founded the Order of St Michael to counterbalance the new prestige of 
the Order of Lhe Golden Fleece. 

Thb celebrated Older, by far the mo*t interesting of the many of a 
similar nature which were established in many countries in the century 
wluch followed the foundation of the Order of the Garter* was created in 
1429 by Philip the Gum! of Burgundy* on hi* marriage with Lsahella of 
Portugal and Lancaster. He stated that hi* object was to honour worthy 
knight* and to encourage feats of chivalry* for the reverence of God* the 
maintenance of the Christian faith* and the honour of knighthood. Some 
of the rule* of the Order were well calculated to exci te knightly ardour, but 
some clearly inculcated loyalty tu the duke and his house. Each knight 
swore on his election to lender personal service 1 if any one tried to 
damage the duke or hi* successors, to submit all quarrels between himself 
and other members of the Order to the arbitration of the duke or his 
deputy* and nut to undertake wars or long journeys without his licence. To 
keep up a standard of conduct worthy of the Order* u stringent exami¬ 
nation into the behaviour of each knight wa* mode at meetings of the 
chapter, and they were all required to give information about their 
fellows. Any knight guilty uf heresy, treason, or flight from the battle¬ 
field* was expel kd from the Order; for leas serious oflhuces lighter 
punishment* were inflicted. 

Tournament* formed one of the favourite amusements of kwights, and 
in earlier day* played an important part in their education, by giving 
them practice in mimic warfare. It is impossible to trace their beginning; 
some late writer* say that one wits held by Henry the Fowler in the 
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tenlh century, while a chronicle of SI Martin of Tours ascribes their 
invention to Geoffrey of Fred illy, who diet! in 1066. They me mentioned 
in chronicles of the eleventh century, and probably arose out of the *|x>rts 
and games engaged in by the young mew of those days. Hie name 
conjTiclm Gattki given to them by Matthew Paris shews that they were 
believed to have been of French origin. Some rules attributed bo Henry 
the Fowler* but certainly of much more recent date* shew the views held 
about these matters whew chivalry had become mature. Xu one who had 
injured the Church, been false to his lord, fled without cause from the 
field of battle, made a false oath, committed an outrage on a woman, or 
engaged in trade, was to be allow ed to take part in a tournament, and 
Anyone who could not prove hh descent from four noble families was to 
lie chased from the lists. 

They were at first very rough and dangerous; the Church waa horrified 
at the waste of men, money, ami horses* and Pope after Pope issued 
bulls excoEDiDu n i rating those who took [Wirt in them. The I j derail 
Council of 1179 even denied Christian bun id to those killed in toumzi- 
men Sec Lilar au t hnri tit s a| so d iapproved of them because <tisord e rs oft en 
arose when so many armed men gathered together, and many monarch* 
forbade them, hut neither ecclesiastical nor Jay censures seem to have 
had much effect, Stephen was greatly blamed for allowing them in 
England* and Henry II put a stop to them. Kiel inn! 1 reintroduced 
them into this country, because he did not wish French knights to think 
the English awkward and unpractised Its arm*, and also,perhaps, bemuse 
they were a source of revenue, as he exacted payments fur tourneying 
which were graduates! accordmg to rank and Were pay able in advance. 
They were soon controlled by royal ordinances, and infractions of rules 
were punished by forfeiture of zirms and horses and hy impnsonnitnt 
After this, although they were sometimes forbidden in troublous times, 
they were encouraged by the Crow n under normal condiI tuns. On the 
marriage uf Edward III great jousts and tourneys were licit! which lasted 
three weeks; and John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, the Constable of 
England, by order of Edward IV drew up a list of rules as to the manner 
of gaining priy.es. 

From the time of Philip Augustus they were extremely popular in 
France* especially in the north-east and in the districts Ijordering 
on it. John I of Bra hunt, who was knighted in 1394* is said to have 
fought in no less than seventy* and to have been mortally wounded in 
the Inst, Many brilliant ternrnmiieiits were held by the Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy* and after the death of Charles the Jhild the traditions of his 
house passed to the Empire w ith Maximilian I, who married his daughter 
Mary* 'Vhe Germans had always been addicted to tournaments, but iti 
earlier days they were somewhat rough; in the time of Maximilian they 
became very elaborate* mid of almost weekly occurrence. 

As civilisation advanced, devices for rendering tournaments less dan- 
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ordinance directs that the lance should be blunted, find in the fourteenth 
century it was tipped with fl coronal* which could catch on the armour 
but Tjat pierce it. The swords were pointier, and not too heavy, Rene 
of Anjou even suggests that short spurs would Ik- better Limn long, a* 
they would do less harm in the press. Armour was padded to word oil 
blows and prevent jarring. A cushion over Lhe client of the horse acted 
as a,buffer; be wus carefully trained and often blindfolded and his ears 
stopped with wool, so that he might not take fright, swerve, and unhorse 
his rider. 

The tourney proper was an encounter between two bodies of com¬ 
batants, the joust was a single combat; generally bo Lb took place at 
tournaments in early days. At Chauvcney in eighty couples met 

ill the first two days, and a melee began late in the afternoon bo that 
darkness might separate the fighters. By the fifteenth century the jcjusL 
tended to supersede the mckfr, and when it was fought on horseback in 
the lists, a harrier wok put up to prevent collisions between the horses; 
at fiiNt this was merely a rope hung with doth, but from about 1430 
pLinks were {used. Jousters .sometimes fought on foot, anil during the 
last half of l.lie fifteenth century harriers were put up even f>e tween them. 
Jousting at the li.lt prevailed in Knghuul, but abroad o liter vzirtetie* 
wore practised. Both in Kiigluud and on the Continent meetings called 
Houkid Tables were held, at which the challengers met all comers and 
also kept open house for them. A pat tTanfimt was similar* but some 
particular place was defended,. Ljulies were always present at tourna¬ 
ments* and were treated with great deference. When prizes came into 
fashion in the latter jiart of the thirteenth century, they presented them. 
These were often of considerable value, a predous stone, a falcon, a horse, 
or even the hand of an heiress. In addition to this, the conqueror was 
entitled to the horse arid arms of 11 it: vanquished, mid could also demand 
a ransom for his person; so tournaments were prod table to those who 
were highly tiki lied. 

Besides the jousts of peace, as those friendly encounters Were called, 
there were jurats £ fautrnnee; in these, ordinary weapons were used, and 
one or other of the combatant* was often Hcriouidy hurt, or even killed. 
The opponents were not necessarily enemies; they often fuught for the 
honour of their ladies nr their country, nr to gain renown in arms for 
themselves. There were also judicial combats, which were a matter of 
life and death, but they belong to the domain of law rather than to that 
of chivalry. 

Tournaments reached their highest develop men t in the first half of 
the fifteenth century; by the middle of the century It become customary 
to combine mummeries and pageants with them, and they began to 
decline. Mechanical contrivances and humorous devices on the trapping* 
of the hones took all dignity from them, and in the sixteenth century 
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mutt- attention mis paid to the pageantry than to the jousts In spite of 
their (onIk they had served some useful purposes: they had done some¬ 
thing to inculcate ad idea of fair play, for nothing- annoyed the spectators 
more tluui a foul stroke, and, by encouraging courtesy between knights 
from many different countries, they had softened national prejudices. 

Heraldry was an important adjunct of chivalry; it fostered pride of 
birth, and acted iv* a spur to the desire for honour. As signs of nobility 
heraldic emblems were highly prized, and they were of practical value in 
enabling a knight to be recognised; un the battle-field bis banner and 
his cri {Twrme£ fonued rallying points for his followers. I lend d^ of sdl 
countries worked under the same rules, and went freely from one land to 
another. The use of routs of arms came into existence about the middle 
of the twelfth century; the science of heraldry was fully developed by 
the end of the thirteenth, but by the latter part of the fourteenth it 
had become very elaborate and over-burdened with detail. Finally* it 
was subjected to royal authority, lost all initiative, mid became merely 
pictorial. 

The Court of Chivalry had jurisdiction in all qiUEnAsi^oncerning eoiit- 
armour, pedigrees, personal affronts, arid other matters touching the 
honour uf gentlemen of which the Common Liw did not tjike ct^nilsmui. 
It hod power to authorise cmnbat for the judgment of these at)airs,, but 
frequently settled them by arbitration Its most severe punishment was 
degradation from knighthood. It was moat active in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; after that it sank into the position of an heraldic 
office, and by 1600 it was an auachronissm 

All the ceremonies and adjuncts of chivalry were* as we have seen, 
simple in their early stages, grew' more and more elaborate, and at bust 
deteriorated; chivalry it*df passed through the some ph&$e*u M, Gautier 
coMsidens that it readied its apogee in the twelfth century and began to 
decline at the beginning of the thirteenth, but some writers do not detect 
any signs of deterioration until the end of that century or even later. 
Something may be due to the taste of the critic; in the twelfth century 
chivalry was more virile, but it was also ruder; in lhe thirteenth it was 
more refined, hut mure artificial iuuI less svrimis. Its decline did not 
progress simidtuiiemisly in all countries In Itady thitf started very early 
because the growth of commerce in the towns was not favourable to it. 
As we have seen, the Emperor Maximilian 1 tried to revive it in his 
dominions but without much success. In Spain there w as an increase in the 
practice of chivalry in the fourteenth century, inspiml, j>crltaps,by the visits 
of the I Slack IVinee and Du liuesclin. In Portugal, after the decline of 
the Military Orders, its traditions were carried on by individuals, the 
most fiuqoua of wham were Dorn Nuno Alvares Pereira, the Constable, 
and the sons of King John I — ■men who combined knightly during and 
accomplishments with fervent religious faitk Affouso V won the title of 
the Knightly King in his expeditions against the Moors in Africa. He 
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attracted to bi> ctiurl foreigner* 1 km it on dwilw of amis^and 

main- of his subject visited other lands for the same purpose. S^uie of 
the causes of the decline of chivaliy were inherent in its nature—its 
artificktitv inevitably ended in lifclessness, the custom of giving largesse 
led to extravagance which ruined many knights, and the suicidal civil 
w^irs in England and France depleted the nobility and lowered their 
standard* of conduct Other cause* were due to extraneous circumstances— 
the invention of (ire-Jirms rendered medieval armour useless cavalry ceased 
to he the dominant arm, and the development of the art of war made 
chivalric methods of lighting ineffective. The changes which took place 
it] Hie Inter Middle Age-, the growth of trade, the rise of the middle 
lIilks, Hie spread of education, all tended to produce conditions un- 
suited in the continuance of chivalry* Its the broader -Ht-nse, ns it spirit 
inspiring men to light for the right and protect the weak, it is vtill 
alive, hut as mi Order with distinctive characteristics, demanding special 
training and quaillicatiuns, it passed away with the age that gave it birth, 
leaving Mitsui it, indeed, imperishable monuments of literature, real and 
fanciful, such works ils FroksnrFs Chronkir^ the Mart dArthur and 
AmadL't dr Gaul f mid the mingled satire and ideal of Don Quij m uU\ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

legendary cycles of the middle ages. 

Nn history of the Middle Agiis would be complete without some Recount 
oJ the litcnihrre which* while reflecting more or l&w faithfully the sueuil 
life, customs, and modes of thought of the period, kindled the imagination 
of the men of the day, md provided a fur from negligible stimulus to 
their action. The Middle Agts were* in very truth* the ages of Romanes, 
and the talcs which enthralled the Its toners of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries are still potent with charm for the more sophisticated readers 
of to-day. 

A familiar and oft-quoted passage in the twelfth-century Chtitumn dt* 
Saiimirs by Jean Hodcl stuns up in n couple of lint 5 * the subject-mat ter of 
the vast body of medieval romance: 

“ Ne $ont ijme Irois inBtiun^ a mil li&mgi eiilondaijlj 
De FriUjcvj, fie llretijfiiej et dp Etiime Ip ^ranL b ' 

That is, for the llumnucc-spcnking peoples of Europe, whom «lono the 
writer had in mind, the only three subjects worth)’ of serious sitten- 
lion wen? the romantic legends which clustered round the figures of 
Charlemagne, Arthur, unci Alexander the Great. Of these thre/the two 
firet nre by far the most important; few outside the circle of professional 

scholars ore to-day interested in the fictitious adventurer of Alexander _ 

fact is here far more interesting thmi fiction — but no amateur of literature 
can afford to ignore such texts as the Chariton the Roland , Alitcanx, Syr 
Guwnyn, and the Grate ftmfghic, or tile Pmwtd and TritUin poems. 

From the purely literary point of view the Arthurian romances, os & 
whole, can perhaps claim superiority over the Charlemagne poems. These 
offer us no such monument*, of conscious literary skill ns the works of 
Chretien de Troyes, the prose of the iMncelot, the Tristan of Gottfried 
of Strasbourg, or the Ptirsival of Wolfram von Escheitbach, but regarded 
its a collection of human documents the epic of Charlemagne and his 
peers stain Is atone. We have nothing in literature more poignant than the 
Chmumn dr {inland, nothing more purely human than the great Gctte of 
Guillaume d’Grange. 

So far as actual dates are concerned, the historiwd Arthur preceded 
Charlemagne by some three centuries, but as a theme for roman tie 
literature the great Frank Emperor luis the priority, and in 
the cycles we may wdl follow the example of Jean Bodei and begin with . 
the Matiirc dr Frame , 
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1. Thk t'n ahi.kj!aunk Cyclk- 

'ITw; atrptut of the Charlemagne cycle consists of some seventy or 
eighty Vhunmrn dr Gextr, us these poems fire generally culled, of which 
only a comparatively siinrll number deal with the personal ad ventures of 
that monarch, or with events taking place in his reign 1 * 3 . It will be quite 
understood that, in the nnrruw limits at our disposal, it is impossible to 
deid adequately with such a vast body of romance. We can but outline 
the main themes and indicate the chefi-d'aruvre upon them*. 

'n, t . writers of the thirteenth century, probably Influenced by Lhe 
passage from Jcsn Bodel quoted aliove, classified the poems of the cycle 
under three landings, the Gtsfe dit Ilai, the Gale tie Dotm tie Iti barbe 
flttrw, ami the Gate de Garin de Manglatu-. but this description M. IkklitT 
dismisses as artificial, save m the case uf the last group, which covers the 
mi nances defiling with the feats of le* Narltmmi* and the most famous 
member of that family, Guillaume df Orange, a group which really does 
constituted distinct cycle. 

Of the romances dealing with Charlemagne himself—his Evfmcct, the 
woes of his mother {Berthe amt grands pktfo), his persecuted childhood 
(Mu hid), his ad veil lures with the chivolric robber of the Ardennes 
(Batin), his supposed journey to tiie East [Pilerinage de Chttrk’tmtgne), 
and his conquest of Brittany (C liaitMfi ff/f^siw)i ure all quite (id itioos. 
Mai net is luLsed upon ndveuLures of Charles Martel, but tiie tale ol Berthe 
is pure folk-lore, the theme of the substituted bride j and Charlemagne 
was never in Brittany, and never made the pilgrimage tu Jerusalem. The 
one poem which may be included in the Genie tht l{o\, and which really 
rests upon a historical foundation, is the (.ha neon dr Haiti i id, which, with 
the possible exception of the tJtituzun de MUltittie (only discovered in 
1903), is the oldest text of the cycle. It is an historical fact, recorded by 
the chronicler Einhard in hi* Vita Kartdt 1 , that, on 15 August j iH, on the 
return inarch from an expedition against, the Moors of Spain, the rear¬ 
guard of Charlemagne's army was surprised in a defile of the Pyrene** by 
the Basques and, according to the chronicler, slain to the last man, 
among the dead being “Hmodlandus Brittnnnici Jimitis praefectus." 
In this brief notice we have the germ of the Ckanetm tie Roland, as told 
bv one Tnrold, ‘‘ci fait la geste que Turoldus dcdincl”* 

In the poem the story' hits been amplified into a classic theme uf 
heroism betrayed and fidelity to death. Boland 5s the nephew of Chnrle- 

i M. Bedter in Le* Ugcndat £>?«w, VoL i, y. l oml Vol. iv, sjasaks now of ewaity 
or eighty, now of a oetttafoe of 

i TLo router who desire a fuller kriumkd^ of Lhu subject sho*M insult tiie 
enUnuiitivti rtud y uf M. Joeqili U^dlarj to whose epodi-viinkbg ihmry lift the origin 
of U* dtmtuti* wi! hbail return btur. Bee I** Lrgenfa* rwkrrehe* Mur la 

JbfmstUm das Chau* ow fa 4 rob. Ffcn* p !2itd edition, 1041, 

3 C. ix t SUUSp |iu 12. i MS- Oxford* fulfilitfiosi. 
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rnagjie* here repr esen ted under the traditional Aspect -of the white-bearded 
Emperor "ii In bar be florie,” who has reached the truly patriarchal age 
of twolnmdrtti years. He has w r arred for seven years in Spain , conquering 
nil the cities save Saragossa, the seat of the Moorish king, Marsilc. The 
Moor* fearing the power of Omrlenmgfie* send;* an embassy to solicit 
peace, promising to follow it himself, with a thousand of his nobles* 
to receive baptism. The question arises, who of the Emperor's nobles 
shall at t as envoy to settle the terms, a dangerous errand, as iiu one feels 
assured of the good faith of the Moors, Roland proposes Ganelon his 
^jjnirastre^ and the suggestion is unanimously approved, but Ganeloru 
who suspects Roland of designs upon his life, bitterly resents the choice, 
and while obeying the commands of his sovereign, vows to he avenged. 
Rut Ganelon is no coward, as this scene of protest might lead us to think ; 
on his arrival at the Moorish court he behaves with all the arrogance 
which might lie expected from an emissary of tile great Emperor* and the 
reader is somewhat surprised that he escapes with his life. Rut he has 
arranged with the Moor* an ambuscade into which the flower of the 
Christian army shall fall. Ganelon returns to camp* his mission safely 
accomplished, and CJiarlmnagtie prepares for the homeward march. Who 
shall command the rear-guard T and lie responsible for the safety of the 
army during its passage through the defiles of the Pyrenees ? Who, savs 
Ganelon, but Roland, the bravest of all Charlemagne's knights? Roland 
suspects treachery, but accepts the post Charlemagne would leave with 
him half the army* to assure his safety, but Roland proud3y refuses: he 
will have hut £0,000 men, hut these include the twelve peers, the gloiy 
of Charlemagne's court* and Turpin* the valiant Archbishop of Rheims. 
The main army sets out on its march* and the doomed £0,000 remain on 
guard. The hills arc high* the valleys shadowed* grey are the rocks* fear¬ 
some the defiles {Halt sunt ft put e ft vat icnebms f Lex teh-Hm ft 

dentrdt mrnH'Uhut'f. The main army lias hardly passed out of sight 
when the trumpets uf the Moureare heard in the distance* Oliver, mounted 
on a rock, sees the innumerable array of their foes* mid warns Roland 
that they are betrayed; the Paymuis number at least 100*000, it is 
impossible for the French to withstand them. Cliarlemagnc is still within 
hearing; let Roland sound his horn* and their comrades will come to 
their aid. Roland proudly refuses; were he to do so tie would lose his 
glory in “douce France"; their foes are doomed to death. Oliver insists* 
always to meet with the same answer; the French can hold their own, their 
foes U fcuit sunt a inort Iivret." 41 Roll am cat pruz* e Olivers cst sages"; 
before the I lead long rashness of his friend the latter finally holds his 
peace* their foes are near. Charlemagne h now too far* Roland has not 
deigned to sound his horn* and their comrade* must not be blamed for 
their fate! 1 
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u Otd is tii Eli ut prea mate trt>p mm ml loin* {.1m rim. 
Venire ulLitml sucser i uh ti& Fdel^uiatef ^ 

Fu.fl i 1 l Kpisg nl OtiHsiim ilnmiifte, 

C iJ qui hi Bunt nViJ i3 civ tut Jiveir blagm*,” 1 
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The bottle is joined, and at finst the Christians hold their own, but 
their foes are too numerous, and though they fall by hundreds and 
thousands (Archbishop Turpin deals more than a thousand blows) they 
still preen on. The French hold out during four attacks, but the fifth h 
fatal; of all the 30,000 but sixty are left all ve. Boland V heart m i.sgi ves him 
for the result; he appeals to Oliver, what shall he do? How lot the 
Emperor know of their plight ? Shall he Mumd his hum ? Sow the roles 
are dramatically reversed—Oliver retorts on Boland with the arguments 
the latter had previously employed- He will not hear of a call For help, 
it will be great shame and reproach to all their folk : 


(s Yer^ruignc nreSt gtmiK 
h repf £jy iera li Lrt^lui TO* jur’uj 

tuiiitp durrplt it l iur vivawt” 4 

Boland would not sound his bom when Oliver bade him, now- it is too 
late, Roland asks why i* Oliver wroth with him? Oliver replies that 
nmonerf courage i* not imulnc^, measure is better than nrehness, he has 
slain many by his folly: 

fi K«r r.tsiin-]ii 4 J.p jmr HtH OSH titt. folie. 

Miek volt msare que ue fait raiutfo. 

Krai i re h Niitit mart par voa^e legerie.* 1 

There is nothing left for them now- but to die. 

The Archbishop intervenes in their dispute : ’’tis true that to sound 
the hum now will not save them t but at least it will bring Charlemagne 
brick t.u avenge them, and to give their bodies Christian burial, that they 
lie not left to be devoured by wild hoar*, wolves* or dogs. M "Tis a good 

ivord,” say- Boland, .L putting hb horn to his lips be blows till the 

blood streams from hh mouth and the veins of hi* temples are ruptured 
with the strain. The echoes of the bom reach the ears of the Emperor, 
but Ganclon treats the summoiL* lightly : they know Roland^ pride, lie 
will sound his ham all day for a hare, he is but jesting with his 
comrades: 

* Par utI fiid levn? v&it mt Ja jar eornant: 

1 Dflvaiit Mm pdf* rtiit el ore KahAiit. 11 * 

There h no battle. Hut the ham sounds again, *md Naimes, the wise 
Duke of Bavaria, intervene#: there ja a battle raging, Boland h in 
danger, lie has been betrayed, and by whom but the man who proposed 
him as leader of the rear-guard* find who w ould now' prevent Charlemagne 
from going to his aid? In a Hash the Emperor sees the truth* he order* 

1 tJpL rif. ir, I10D-1I03. * Op. rit. U f 1705-1707. 

1 Op. cil, lip 1724-1730, 1 Op, n£ r li, 1780-1781. 
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tiiu arrest of Gnndoit, and begins the return march lit haste. From afar 
the Moors hear the sound of the French trumpets; *tis Charlemagne who 
cumc', and they turn in flight. But it in too late: when the Emperor 
arrives on the scene each step of the wav is marked by dead and dying 
Christians, not a peer remains alive; Turpin lies where he fell, going to 
the aid of the dying Roland, and Roland himself, under a pine tree, his 
Face turned towards bis foes, bjta ceased to breathe. 

The rest of the poem is taken up with the account of the pursuit 
and defeat of the Moors, daylight being miraculously prolonged for the 
purpose; the conversion of the Moorish sovereign; and the trial auid 
death of Gauclon. 

Tliis h a brief analysis of what is not only the most important text of 
early French literature, hut also one of the best constructed, most human 
and poignant romances which the genius of the Middle Ages hart 
bequeathed to us* 

f have referred above to the cycle of tiuitkume (FOmugc, the twenty- 
four romances composing which form the Gestctit Garin de Monglane, the 
ancestor of the noble family of the Narbonuais. Garin de Mrnsghme *ud 
his sons hove a feud with Chmlcirnigne; in the poem of Girard Sr Ilium 
tile Emperor, hunting the wild boar, lieronics separated from his men, 
and lh made prisoner by Gimrd, his brother, am! nephews After con¬ 
siderable debate they make pace with Hieir suzerain ; Aymeri, still a 
youth, is the last to yield. When he floes so, it is in words which sound 
the key mote of oil the Chan.tott# di* Gt*t $: 

°Tarit C<im vcisItoIk je lierai vusirr amis 
Et qjint vo*|mist \mr ie cars Duds 
de re*cmi dc ventre amor reHchk/ r * 

He will deal with Charlemagne a* Charlemagne deals with him. This 
attitude of Fierce independence, combined with an essential loyalty, fe 
character!Ertic nf all the heroes of the cycle* 

Aymeii owes his title dfc Xtirbimrtr to the fact that, when Charlemagne 
offers the lordship of this city to that one of his nobles who will under¬ 
take to conquer it from the Saracens he is the only one who dare accept 
the gift (Jymm dr Ntirbannc)* We meet him again in old age, the 
proud father of seven gal laid sons (Lw Narbomum) who, with the ex¬ 
ception of the youngest, have already attained the age of knighthood. 
At the great feast of Faster, Ayineri, gathering hi* sons around him, 
bids them not wait for his death for thdr heritage^ they shall have no 
foot of his laud, that he reserves for the youngest; he won NarWnne for 
himself, they must fallow in his footsteps, and in lordly fashion he 
idlota to each what he deems a fitting heritage. The three eldest are to 
go to the tulirt of the Emperor, where If email t shall be chief councillor 
Bernard aeneschal, and Guillaume standard-bearer, all of which mines 
to puss. 

1 Ct Bctiier, Hjtfmde* l£pujtt£* f VSfll. i, ji, 20. 
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It is with the fbrtuntt of the third son, Guillaume, that the ronuiinder 
of the eyde is concerned. We find him in Li Cmr&rnemeni dm Laid* 
acting as gtianiian mid protector of the young king, rescuing! him from 
the plots formed against hiin t establishing him firmly on the throne, and 
marrying him to his sister Aalf/. Bui I-flui* is ungrateful; when he 
distributes lands and honours to Isis subservient courtiers Guillaume is 
passed over; in towering indignation the hero upbraids the ungrateful 
king, recalling, in order, ail the services he has rendered, ending each 
recital with the slightly varying refrain: 

“ Ue c«t wrt'ict tic te membra il jftircs 
t jli 1 1 am mol its deportis t*s mairhe*. 

Ill vain I^ouis offers him gifts which Guillaume proudly refuses; he w ill 
do as his father did Ijefure him, anti conquer for liimsclf a heritage [Le 
C/utrroi dt Ximca). He turns south to the lands occupied by the Saracens, 
conquers Mimes and Orange (La Prm tTOrtingt), wins and weds the 
Saracen queen, Oruble, who is baptised and receives the nwue of Guibuore, 
and as G nil Inn me d’Omtige “le marquis au court 1107 ,*’ (most probably, ns 
M. Gaston Paris suggested ami as recent discoveries have confirmed* 
«*au couth nez") becomes famous ns the must determined opponent of 
the SAmeens. 

Now a new Item comes upon the scene. Ah Charlemagne had ti valiant 
nephew, Roland, so Guillaume has a no less valiant nephew, Vivien, a 
true son of his race 1 . On the day he is dubbed knight he takes an oath 
never to tlee a lances length Itefore tbe tiaraceiis (/,*' Cssrnanf \ jtvca), 
and his fidelity to his vow causes his death* In the famous poem of 
Jliicam the Saracen king, Uesmme, with a powerful fleet, lands at 
Alisctuts and ravages the surrounding country. Vivien, with his cousins, 
attacks him in wholly inadequate forces and, faithful to his vow, prefers 
death to retreat. He contrives to send a message to his unde at Orange, 
and Guillaume, hastening to the field of battle with such men as he can 
collect, is in time to receive the lad's dying confession, and messages of 
love to Guibourc, who has been as a mother to him. Guillaume, priest 
for the nonce, communicates the boy with the pain b rail, and sees him 
die in his arms: 

a Den, rreoif e’arme par Ion dlgne com maiit 
Qu'en ton serviclie eat mors on Alistm" 1 

Rut Guillaume himself is in the greatest danger: oil his companions Are 
shun, and he only succeeds in escaping disguised in the armour of a deiui 
Saracen. He reaches the gates of Orange, to be denied entry by his wife, 

1 A distinct !iuU> uf lifts proup is the ialetise family pride which characterises all 
the member*, male nr female: ihe desoseudantoi of Ayineri (It* Narboane “ hteti iraient 
au |iuu|p>," 

* trr. Alumni, ii, 7tKi-7fr7. 
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who refuses to believe tlsat her husband would have returned without the 
nephew* to whom he was eo warmly attached. Convinced at Just of bis 
identity, Guibourc shews herself a worthy help-mute: she bids Guillaume 
seek the court of his brother-in-law King Lotus, and demand the aid 
the latter is pledged to render every seven years; she and her maidens, 
dressed in armour, will keep the enemy at bay, the while from her private 
treasure she is assembling a fresh army. Guillaume follows her advice, 
forces aid from the reluctant Louis, and discovers a champion in a 
gigantic young Saracen, RainuarL who has been acting as .scullion in the 
royal kitchen, hut is, in fact, brother to Guihourc. Thanks to his valour 
the Saracen* are defeated s Guillaume retires to a hermitage, whence he 
issues once more to combat the enemies of Christianity (Le Mtjidagr 
Guiiiaxtme\ and where he dies in the odour of sanctity. 

In 1!)0S 7 a hitherto unknown Anglo-Norman poem, t*c Chmmm dt 
WUtamr f was privately printed by the anonymous possessor of the 
iiumuscripL The text dates from the thirteenth century, but is hosed 
upon mi earlier French original, which in the opinion of scholars cannot 
have been written later than the commencement of the twelfth, and 
probably l* as early os the eleventh century — i,r, it is contemporary with 
the Chatwtm de Roland* The author obviously knew the Gtdltaumr cycle 
as we have it; he was familiar with earlier forum of the Vivien poem*, 
and thetr denouement in Alijtcaiut. It is certainly curious that the earliest 
manuscript of the CharMfi dc Roland imd the only extant version of the 
Chansttn dr WlUamr should both be preserved in England. 

Another interring group of the Charlemagne poems deals with the 
conflicts of tiie Emperor and his successors with their relvellious vassal*. 
To f Eiis- group belong the romances of Ogirr It Datioh f Girard dr Rom- 
xdfor j, and Hrnand dr Moniaubtun the last, known also as L &f Quotrc F%U 
Aymm , retain* ik popularity ok a folk-romance to this day. 

The above is a very brief summary of an extensive and important 
body of literature; wo may now ask wind is the dominant diameter of 
the cycle, what was the public to whom it was addressed, and how far 
may it he held to repose upon genuine historical traditions 

The character of the Chanmnx dt Gt#tc is strongly marked; they are 
all bellicose tu a degree. When the heroca s be they who they may, are 
not lighting against the enemies of Christianity they are at odd* with 
the suzerain lord. The Chitimma dr G&tit axpekaamm* of Feudalism, and 
reflect with truth the generally prevailing social conditions From this 
point of view r they may be rightly deem ed 1 1 istorical. Agai n f ccrtai n of the 
characters who appear in them had their actual historical counterparts. 
Charles Martel, Charlemagne, and Louis really lived, though the dee<b 
ascribed U each severally are frequently borrowed from the events occur¬ 
ring in the reigns of their predecessor* or successors. There was a Roland 
who died at RoncesVfllles, though the agents of his death were the native 
Basques, and not the Moorish invaders, Ogier (Atltcharua) was in actual 

fTH. 
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fad a rebellious vassal of Charlemagne; Guillaume, Count of Toulouse, 
really warred against the Saracens in Spain anti the south of {franco* 
wedded a wife mined GuiboUrc, and died a hermit in the valley of 
Gdlone, where hi-s memory is still reverenced as St Guillaume du Desert 
M* Dedicr has given a list of fifty-five characters of the cycle w ho have 
a genuine claim to represent historical prototypes. 

It was long held as an article of faith that, taken us a whole, the 
Charlemagne cycle was a genuine record of contemporary events, en¬ 
shrined originally in short chants, ^cajitilenes,^ which in process of time, 
becoming linked togetlier, grew into the Chun§om we possess. The facts 
that not a single u cantilene^ has survived to our day, and that we 
possess no text of ft Cftmmm de Ge$ttf of earlier date titan the end of the 
eleventh century, were hmdlicient to impair the popularity of this theory, 
li has now, however, been boldly attacked by M, Jooeph Bedier in Ills 
epos’ll-making work. The theory of this distinguished scholar, as summed 
up by him in the concluding page* of his book, is briefiy: M Les Clmnsons 
de Geste sent nees an xr idecle settlement" We poreegs them in what is 
practically their original form* The historical element preserved in them 
is to be traced to various inonki-sh chreui ties and local legends,exploited by 
the monks cmd minstrels on the great pilgrimage mutes through Europe, 
The three main goals of pilgrimage in the eleventh century were the 
shrine of St .lames (Santiago) ut Cumpostela, Koine, and Jerusalem, and 
there were minor centres of popular devotion, such as Sit Guillaume du 
Desert and Ste* Marie Madeleine de VezekL It is along these routes of 
pilgrimage that the Chatusons df Geste are localised: t\g. the author of 
Ogirr le Danoie was perfectly familiar with the great mads leading to 
Rome. The authors of the Ckunmn de Mobtad anil the poems recording 
Charlemagne^ victories in Spain were equally familiar with the route to 
Compostela—they hud seen llie reputed tombs of Iloland and Oliver 
at Blnyc, the relies of Roland and Charlemagne preserved at Ron res- 
Valles, and beyond that route they knew nothing uf Spanish geography* 
'llie Chronicle of Turpin Is nothing more than u chapter in the Livre dr 
Si Jacques t otherwise known, from the copy preserved ai ()o in j mss tela, as 
the Codex CttUijrtim 0 , a composition eloigned for the use of pilgrims. 
Here Charlemagne appear* as a veritable knight of St Jainefl. 

A similar origin is traceable for nil the Chansons dr Gfxtr: they are 
connected either with the great pilgrimage routes and the various stages 
upon one or other of them, or with sanctuaries where the faithful Hocked 
to adore the relics of some local saint, or with centra of popular Assembly, 
the great fait* held annually in the parvis uf stone famous church, as at 
Cambrel or St Deni*. The confraternities of min.strek attached to such 
churches (r,g\ at Fescnmps) collaborated with the clergy in exploiting 
the local legends—the Omnmmde Gc4e are the combined work of clerks 
and uiitLstreb. As M, Uglier [tuts it tersely, “If there had been no 
tumbol Roland at St Koumiii de Illaye. no hermitage at Geilouc, no 
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sht^ie of Stc. Maine Madeleine at Yfeebty, there would hare been no 
Chanson de Roland^ no cycle of Guitittwnc d'Orangz, no Girnrd dr 
SaurASoni The Chti/itfins de Geste are essenHally popular romances, 
composed not in the interests of one chas, the nobles and warriors of 
court and camp, but For a genuine and mixed public-* men who took their 
part jit crusade and pilgrimage* and chaffered at the annual church fair. 
Regarded from this point of view they become exceedingly interesting; 
they arc human documents.* throwing a light upon the general life of 
the period; their themes, zeal for the Christian Faith, loyalty to the 
sovereign lord, resistance to the arbitrary will of a feudal seigneur* were 
themes understood of the people* they formed part of their every-day life, 
and we need be no longer surprised at the extent and volume of the 
Charlemagne ro m a nce s, or at the fact that they were popular outside the 
country of their birth* and were rendered into English, Italian, and 
Scandinavian translations* The stories made appeal not merely to a 
French bat to a European public, living under like social conditions-, 
actuated by like religions aims. To the^c people it was fnr cry"* to 
the central authority; there might indeed Ik an imperial court* with an 
Emperor who* to tlso>e who came iu touch with him, was a more or less 
impressive and awe-inspiring figure, but that central power operated 
within a restricted radius; the actual authority was the feudal lord — dukey 
count, or baron —of the district immediately concerned. 

The distinguishing feature of the feudal system was the linking up of 
all grades of society by a dyim of reciprocal and clearly understood 
duties and responsibilities. The nobles owed service to the sovereign 
from whom they held their lit Ik, the sovereign owed protection to his 
vassals, AU down the social scale the principle held good — protection 
from above* service from below. That the protecting powers were not 
infrequently guilty of injustice and oppression, that the vassals were 
independent, frequently rebellious, is undeniable. The feudal system 
certainly interfered with individual liberty and development, and thus its 
eventual disappearance was inevitable; at the same time the principle 
upon which it wjis based * its recognition of a common Interest and re- 
ciprocal duties* undoubtedly made for solidarity. At Its worst, feudalism 
produced glaring abuses; at its best, it offered a basis for human society 
which modem ingenuity has .so far not improved upon, A knowledge of 
the real functioning of the system is essential if we would understand the 
spirit of the Clamsojis de 6^ whether the central theme be the rein- 
tion of the hern to the imperial power* as in the (tmUaame d'Qr/tngc 
romances, or feuds between nobles of praeti call y equal rank, os in liermud 
de Afovdettibnu. 1 ho romances are in a very real souse historical documents, 
preserving for ns a vivid and vital record of a period essentially alien Lo 
modem conceptions. 

Incidentally we may point out that the theory of the origin of the 
Chafutoux de Gcete advocated by M. Bedicr agrees in a most interesting 
cu. xxv. 
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manner with modem interpretation* of the underlying cause of t $h& 
conflict* between the Italian towns* The mutes of international com- 
m Ulrica lion were factors of vital importance m the social* commercial, 
literary, and artistic life of the Middle Age*. 

XL The Aftmo&iAx Cycle. 

When we turn from the Mature dc France to that of Brdagnc we fiinl 
ourselves at once in a dilicrent atmosphere; we have passed from a world 
of realitv to one of pure romance* Mxaggemted as the description of tine 
feats of the heroes of the Chii/min# de GatU m may he, they are yet, tmjhnd % 
the noriiud actions of men of that period- They are warriors of flesh and 
blood, their consorts true women, faithful wives, and devoted mothers 
Guibotlre, and the mother of the Narbtmtwif)* But in the Arthurian cycle 
we find ourselves in a world of illusion and faerie—the knights war with 
forces of another world; they are confronted with giant* and demons; 
smitten by darts from invisible hands; they ride on a mystic quest whose 
goal is life ffcrdurable ; their councillors are sorcerers; the ladies they woo 
ore of fairy nice, 

hi tholde <laye& of the ting Arthour. 

* Of which that Briloii* greet huiiEjur* 

AI wuj this bzid fuljild uf feyerjo- 
Tt» alf-queen, with hir joly cumpaiiye, 
l tan need Ful ofte in many a grenl medis. 

The charm of Ihe Arthurian story is lindentable, imperishable, hut a* 
a rule it lacks the human interest which marks the talc* of the Oniric- 
umgne cycle. 

The two are practically contemporary i although we have no text of 
Arthurian romance earlier than the twelfth century, we know that tides 
of Arthur and his knight* must I wive been current at a much earlier date, 
for Signor Pio Rajna has found in Italian document* of the early twelfth 
century the attestations of witnesses bearing the names of Arthur mid 
G a wain, and such witnesses to lie of tin age to testify, could not have 
been born later than 1080. A carving over the north doorway uf Modena 
cathedral, also dating from the early twelfth century, represents a group 
of Arthurian characters riding to the assault of a tow er y on which Stand* 
a female figure. Ibe adventure in which they are engaged cannot Ije 
identified with any of the extant lexis, llus the Arthurian legend was 
not only formed in the eleventh century, but had already travelled far 
fruin it* native land When the Chanson dr Upland was being composed 
for the edification of the pilgrim* to St James of Compostela and the 
crusaders against the Moors of Spun, Italy was listening to, and record¬ 
ing by the gift of baptismal mune<s tale* of Arthur and his knights. \ et f 
as we shall see in our final nummary, the influence of the two cycle* one 
upon another was extremely slight. 
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% historical eletneift in the Arthurian cyde is but meagre; scholar 
now generally agree to accept ns genuine the statement in the Uhtoria 
Britonitm of Nennius that a chieftain named Arthur played n dominant 
role in the m waged between Britons and the Saxon invaders during 
the fifth century; he was, apparently, the British generalissimo, rt ipse 
ernt dux hello rum/' The fact that Nennius goes on to relate his 
hunting of the mythic boar Twrek Trwyth, ahews that even in his day 
fiction was busy with the name of Arthur, The suggestion, mode by the 
late Sir John ilhys, that Arthur held a post analogous to that which 
under the late Roman occupation was known by the title of Comes 
BriUmrimti assigned to a general who was commissioned to defend the 
island wherever attacked, would explain in a satisfactory manner the 
existence: of widely scattered Arthurian localities If we accept the thesis 
of a chief who, during the hitter half of the fifth mutiny, waged a 
successful ivor against the Saxons, was betrayed by his wife and a near 
relative, son or nephew, and fell in tattle, we probably have all that can 
safely be claimed as historical basis for the Arthurian story. To seek, as 
in the Charlemagne cycle, for an historical counterpart to the figures 
of Arthurian romance, would be labour thrown away; Arthur may indeed 
have had a valiant nephew who was I be prototype of our Sir Gawain, 
eve]i as it is possible that a tradition of actual fact underlies the Uugedy 
of Tristan and Iseult (who, however, do not really lieJong to Arthurian 
tradition); farther than that it is doubtful if any scholar would now Ixt 
prepared to go. 

Arthurian romantic literature^ as distinguished from tradition* may be 
held to have begun with the Historic Kegum Britanniae of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, probably the most successful piece of fiction ever produta^d* 
Hie work was composed about 11,85,and is pi^ofessttlly bisid upon a volume 
of British traditions which Geoffrey received from Walter, Archde&con 
of Oxford. Whether such a book ever existed, or if it did w’hat was its 
language, tatiu or Welsh, it is now impossible to determine. Whatever 
the source upon which he drew, Geoffrey represent* Arthur, not as a mere 
British chieftain, hut els a \Vdt-Kaiser, whose conquests, extending over 
practically the known world from Scandinavia to He a me, rivalled the 
Empire of Chnrlesnagnev Indeed, On the basis of romantic tradition there 
tvos no room for the simultaneous existence of two such memrehs, a 
recognition of which, on the part of poets of the day, may account for 
the fact that these two practically contemporary cycles ignore each 
other. 

Two chroniclers, writing before Geoffrey—William of Malmesbury mid 
Henry of Huntingdon—refer to Arthur os o popular hem, and the words 
in which the former characterises the British enthusiasm for their national 
hero, u hodie delirant," shew dearly ilutt popular \ magi nation was already 
buay with historical tact. Geoffrey^ work appeared at the psychological 
moment, and gave form and impetus to the already existing tendency. 

VH. XIV. 
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The inmnH.lin.te effect of tile Hhtoriti is most mark eel in the psejfdti- 
hktoric texts; the Britt of the Anglo-Xu ran an Wace, and its translation 
Into earlj English by Layamon; but both writers know more of Arthur 
than we find in GoolFrev, fur both know the Round Table, of w hich there 
i* no mention m the Hirivna, Layamon, in particular, gives u must vivid 
account of its foundation which obviously repose* upon a very early 
t radi t ion J „ He also gi ve* ft li lie and detai led aceoUJi t of Arthur 1 * reception 
of the news of Mordreda treachery, and the subsequent tragedy % and t 
further, a unique and picturesque version of the birth of the enchanter 
Merlin 1 . 

Apart from the pseudo-hi stone chronicles and the Merlin texts, the 
Arthurian romances, however* owe little or nothing to Geoffrey, and their 
number and variety offer eloquent testimony to the contemporary existence 
of an extensive Arthurian tradition. The existing manuscripts belong 
exclusively to the latter part of l lie twelfth and the early thirteenth 
century, hut the writer* were obviously dealing with the later stages of 
a fully-devdoped legend; in many cases they were handling a situation 
of which more than one version was known to them; while the existence 
of an Arthurian tradition in Italy* already referred to, justifies us in the 
flssumplion that the end of the eleventh and the early twelfth century 
had already witnessed what M. Bddier has happily described os w ime 
premiere Horaistin dcs pocmes Artiraifens*" 1 

The earlier Arthurian romances were com posed in verse; it was not till 
the appearance of the prose version of Robert de Bo iron’s cycle, nt the 
close of the twelfth century, tliat an impetus vtm given to the construc¬ 
tion of the elaborate prose romances, which in the final cyclic versions 
acquired a [portentous volume. Of these earlier poem 3 Arthur was not, as 
a rule, the actual hero, he was the king at whose court the recorded 
adventures took place; hut, as a matter of fact, he is more or less of ft 
lay figure, he locks the distinct personality of the old Emperor Charle¬ 
magne la harbe llurie." In I he romance* most directly connected with 
Inal he is found closely associated with .Merlin, and this latter, enrhauter, 
guardian, and councillor uf the young king* is really the dominant figure. 
The heroes of Arthurian story’ are the knights of Arthur s com t, and their 
ail ventures have been related by ft group uf writers of no mean literary 
skill This is especially noticeable in the ImIi uf Marie de France, mi 
Anglo-Norman poetess uf the latter half of the twelfth century. Rased, 
os the authoress distinctly states, on Breton originals, these graceful 
tales, mostly imbued with a strong fairy dement, are connected sometimes 
1 Cf. lirut, ed. M.vidiuu YuL Uj jk, f>#L 
1 Ibid* Yol r uij p r 117. 

5 Mr Kiim l* Wentz, In TAe Fa try Fmth m Celtic Countries, p, -187, given tm 
account of fcho liitth of the enchanter Myrdditi, a_-i told by bji old Weblmiau uf 
Pontrhydfciidi^aid, winch igftws tltweiy with LAjnmatfi verridtu ft would be 
interesting to know vtWnce this witnosft derived it* 

* C'f. Le Tristan cfc VoL n f 134. 
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with the court of Arthur, more generally with that of some unnamed 
munarqh- It h obvious that the writer is working over, in the inberc&t of 
the popular Arthurian & terry, tales which were in no way connected with 
that tradition. But whoever be the king at who?® court the action takes 
place, whether Arthur or another, he is little mure than a lay figure. 

There is another [joint in which the two cycles differ. We know the 
names of the men w ho composed the principal romances; we have jiusscd 
from the slage of the anony mous minstrel to that of the court poet ; and 
though there arc still minstrels to delight a public with their rhymes, 
that public is more sophisticated than that of the fairs and common routes 
ami the minstrel is generally careful to give to hIs version the authoritative 
junction of some well-known name. 

The most famous poet of the period was Chretien de Troyes ; the exact 
date of his literary activity, his precise social status. whether he were a 
herald, ns M. Gaston l J aria believed, nr a lawyer, bis M, Maurice Willmotte 
has suggested, we rlo not know, but it is certain tliat he was a poet of 
considerable ingenuity and literary skill, and the group of poems we 
possess from his hand —Ertc \ iWifi, or Lc Chevalier ait Lion \ Cllg&$ ; 
Ijr CAcvalier de la Charrettei and Pcremd, or he Conte del Craal —rank 
as classics of medieval literature. 

It would l>e out of place here to enter into details of the controversy 
which has raged over the question of the originality of (’hreticn. Was 
he, as the late Professor Wendahn Poerster maintained, the first to 
compose mi Arthurian romance, and the source whence all subsequent 
writers derived Llieir inspiration t Or did he stand, a* Ur. Brugger 
believes, at the end, and not at the beginning, of a period of romantic 
evolution p It must be admitted that Chretien himself does not claim to 
Ire an inventor, hut rather a re-teller of tales, as in the case of the 
Perervah which he declares to be the beat story told at a royal court; but 
whatever the view held of his independence,, the excellence of Ins style is 
undisputed, and from a literary point of view his works well dcservwl the 
success they achieved, The poems of Ertt and Vvain were translated 
into German by Hartmann von Auc, a writer who in literary skill is little, 
if at all, inferior to Chretien. There is an excellent English rendering of 
the Yvnm y Yxmin and Gtncaiuf by an anonymous writer; and the 
Welsh Mabinogioik in Geraint tip Brhitt § The Ladp of the Fountain^ 
and /Vm/«r, give paiollel versions to AVrr, 1 rum, and Percevali the precise 
relation existing between the Welsh Olid French texts is still a mutter of 
debate. 

The same may be said of the German Ptirzirah by Wolfram von 
Eschenlwidi, a work of outstanding merit alike hi conception and con¬ 
struction,! So many ways the most interesting text of the cycle, A 
considerable section of the poem agrees closely with the Penxvul of 
Chnitien; at the suine time, in the description of the hero's youth, the 
German poem retains details of obviously primitive origin which are 

L’Uj Xiv, 
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lacking in tht French text + It also gives a lengthy account of the 
advenhires of hi* father, to which Chretien has no parallel* and w^iich nt 
the same time betrays a curious familiarity with the history of the House 
of Anjou. Wolfram himself distinctly states that be is following the 
version of one Kiot (rGuiot) Uie Proven^al 5 and criticises Chretien ns 
having told the story incorrectly. So far no manuscript of Kiot’s poem 
has been dugoroH&d, but it is a significant fact that Wolfram connects 
the Prrm r nl Gm il story with that of the Swan Knight, and that both 
Gerbert, one of the cojitinuatora of Chretien, and the anonymous author 
i !■ f So tic di A un&ity are also familiar with this development, though neither 
of them can have known the PnrzlvaJ. There must certainly liave existed 
a French text from winch this feature was derived. 

I he Prraval of Chretien, left unfinished at his death, was continued 
by three writers, Wauchier do Denain, Gerbert (most probably Gerbert 
dc Moutrcuil, author of Ac Homan de la Piofrjfc), and Mnnessier; the 
two latter wrote after the full cyclic development of the Arthurian tradi¬ 
tion, but the first, who lived at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, utilised sources earlier than Chretien, and his text is of para- 
mouiit importance for the criticism of the cycle# Among Ills sources w r as 
a 14 minstrel manuscript, the exceqjbs from tv hich throw a most interest- 
ing light upon the conditions under which these tales were told. Thus, in 
relating Gawain7 adventure with the knight who is slain in his company 
by im invisible hand, we find n break in the tide— 

" s'eii va Mann francam*), 

CM rumest mort entre st* inailim. 

A cefi [inml] m< doit chiWUlt 
Dire patna Lustre iiiih define. 

Puis nnus ferei le vin donner." 1 

The impression here given is that of a minstrel reciting his romance in 
a baronial hallj where the 14 seigneurs' 1 he addiejses ate seated round 
the board, and the wine circulate?? freely; this is not the public of the 
Chansom de £Wfr T 

1 Ills manuscript contained a group of tales dealing with the adventures 
of Gawuin, his son, and brother, a group the existence of which is testi¬ 
fied to by extant English poems relating parallel adventures, and which 
obviously belonged to a stage of Arthurian tradition anterior to that of 
Chretiens poems, a stage in which the primacy of G a wain as Arthurian 
romantic hero w r o* unchallenged, This group, to which may Ik given the 
tentative title of 77a Geste of Air Gawahi t is of great importance for 
critical purposes. 

Besides the writings of Chretien de Troyes we have the pueius of Raoul 
de Houdenc, Im Vtngranrr Hfigwittrl, and Mrraugit dc Porile^gf^ and 
the interesting texts relative to the adventures of Gawam’s son T Ac M 
Inamnuy and the English Sir Libmm /temwv, the .source of which no 
3 CL fjymti of Sir Petcamip VifL t 3 p, 2-\$. 
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doubt ultimately goes back to theGeste above referrd to. The same origin 
is prolyibly to be postulated for the curious English poem The fFeddynge 
of Syr Gaimyntt the central theme of which is admittedly of folk-lore 
origin; and also for the very fine Syr Gamat/nt and the Grenc Knyghtt* 
a fourteenth-century poem of unknown authorship, which the late 
E Gaston Paris characterised m **the gem* 1 of medieval English ]item- 
tune, IInfortunately the difficulties of the dialect in which it is eoui|K>sefl 
will always a bar to its enjoyment by the general reader* hut the author 
[losses&cd an exceptional constructive faculty* a power of imaginative 
description, and a love of nature* which combine to give the poem an 
enduring charm. Though of Late date, as compared with the bulk of the 
Arthurian romances* it is generally held to be the rendering of a lost 
poem, probably Anglo-Non nan, and its theme*, a head-cut ting challenge* 
is one which occurs frequently in Arthurian romance, and was certainly 
early connected with Gawam. 

At the end of the twelfth century the period of Arthurian poetical 
activity was succeeded by that of prose. Robert de JJorrtm composed a 
group of romances which* though originally intended to lie written hi 
verse, were ultimately east in a prose form, and became Ixith the basis and 
the model upon which the later cyclic versions were constructed. 

Here we lind ourselves faced with an clement which* originally foreign 
to Arthurian legend and only appearing previously in Isolated verse 
tests, subset] uen tly dominated the whole body of prose romance. Barron's 
romances* Joseph of A rhrndhc^ Afcr/'m^ Pcrctvnl, are essentially Grail 
romances, and in the final development of the tradition the Grail, its 
origin* its mystery* and the Quest in which Knit the chief heroes of 
Arthur's court and finally all the Knights of the Round Table are 
engaged, becomes the dominating theme. For many yearn controversy 
has mged round the subject—what was the Grail? Was it originally a 
Christian relief Was it merely a folk dare talisman? Both views have 
found stalwart champions. Opinion to-day Is now pretty well agreed 
that there is truth in lmth contentions, that we are here dealing with a 
combination of the two elements, that the Grail story represent! a con¬ 
fused reminiscence of a Nature cult which, ill its essence an inquiry into 
the sources of life by ti process of initiation, had early taken on a pseudo- 
Christian colouring, and* surviving the ban of ecclesiastical censure, was 
secretly practised in strongholds of the British Isles* In Barron's hands 
this cult became definitely stamped with the reverence paid to relics 
of the Foasinu, reverence to which the crusades Inal given a strong 
impetus; the Grail has become the Dish* eventually the Clip* of the 
Last Supper* As the receptacle for the Blood which Bowed from the 
Wounds of the Crucified Saviour it became a Sarnt-Smg relic* while the 
associated Lance become identified with the I jxnce of Longinus. But 
both retained their pre-Chrifltkn features; the Lance still bled into the 
Cup, the Grail was still a Feeding Vessel, coming and going without 
cm xslv. 
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visible agency* and imsuriif to those who sat at its hoard the choicest 
food they could desire, f 

lutenvoveo with this theme of the Grail are the pseudo-historic events 
nf Arthur's career: his mysterious birth, his connexion with the enchanter 
Merlin, his warn with the Ramons, and his death. To the fact that 
Burrun has not held the balance equal between his themes but, having 
started with the idea of writing a Grail cycle, has allowed himself to be 
carried away by the charm of the Arthurian story, b probably to he 
ascribed certain incoherences in construction which led scholars for a time 
to deny the Bojran authorship of the final sections. Regarded from the 
point of view of the Graft history there are certainly discrepancies, re¬ 
garded as an Arthurim romance the unity of conception between the 
Afrr/bt ( which is undoubtedly by Bomm) and the /Vmrvjaf is undeniable- 
That the lin&I section (the A fori Ariurt) is founded upon a verse chronicle, 
iu id way between the versions of Wnce and Layamon., is beyond dispute. 

Another romance, the date of which hrts been, and stilt is, a matter of 
oontroveroy, the Ferfcsvawt* most prolaably followed cloudy on Iknroi^s 
work; the author base* his conception of the Grail upon Borron; he 
knew and utilised the FmvtYi/, ami was familiar w ith the group of Gawain 
stories to which 1 have referral above* On the other hand, lie does not 
know the linal romances of the cycle, which, on their side, shew signs of 
influence by the Perktum*, 

While the Grail theme was thus gradually transforming the Arthurian 
story, another development, of equal importance for tlie final form of the 
literature, was biking place, namely* the evolution of the Ijmctfol ele¬ 
ment As an Arthffriau hero Lancelot fe of late introduction; he luts no 
place in the pseudo-historic tests, and Ins appearance in the poems is 
fitful and spasmodic. Thus in the Em t and CUgb* of Chretien, 

he Ls a name ami no inure, and he is not even men tinned in the Perceval* 
But in Le Chevalier ik la which was w ritten before t he Perceval, 

the whole interest of the poem is centred cm his amour* w ith Queuevere* 

In the early years of the thirteenth century the great prose Lamrlvi 
made its appearance* Most probably Lancelot was at Brst very loosely 
connected wi th the G ni l I, and the romance of Ptrksvau#, where he share* 
the quest with Perceval and Gawain but does nut behold the Grail, was 
probably the lirat stage in the process of adopting him into this cycle* 
The dual step w as the construction of the QtMte ami the invention of 
Galahad, through whom Lancelot, though as GuenevereV lover he could 
not aspire himself to the supreme honour of Grail’winner, achieved the 
quest vicariously in the person of 11is son. 

Iti the linal evolution of the cycle the Joicph of Bormn underwent 
expansion and modification, with the view of fitting it to \m an intro¬ 
duction alike to the Lancelot and the Quc-itc, Under the title of Le Grand 
Saint GrmiL or E-itt/irr tfu Saint Graul, it became a lengthy record of 
miraculous conversions, leading up to the final evangelLsution of Britain 
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by Yosepb of Arimathca, hi# sou Jesephe, and his descendants. The 
Merlin nLo underwent expansion, partly pseudo-historic, by the intro- 
duel ion of lengthy wan* with the Saxon invaders and with minor British 
kings; partly romantic, by the incorjiomtiun of tales the exact source of 
which is not yet determined. The entire prose cycle consisting of Grand 
Saint Grant, Merlin, Lancelot, Qufstr, and Mori Artus, is of appalling 
volume. Fortunately, however, the English reader lias at hand, in the 
Marie Ji Arthur of Sir Thomas MiJorj', u skilful abridgement of the main 
limit this of the cycle (the Grand Snini (Irani i* not represented), which, 
knit together by the underlying chivnlric conception of the writer and 
composed in nervous and vivid prose, will always remain a classic of 
English literature. 

A considerable section of Malory’s work is drawn from a romance 
which, although in its latest form connected alike wilb the Arthurian 
and the Grail legend, hail originally nothing to do with cither, the story 
of Tristan and I milt. This, one of the world's great stories, is licst 
represented by the translations of a |Hieni composed by an Anglo-Norman 
named Tin mins, who wrote at the end of the twelfth century. Only frag¬ 
ment* of the original work remain, hut we have a fine translation into 
German by Gottfried of Strasbourg, ft Scandinavian prose rendering, 
nnd a fourteenth-century English poem. Sir Tristrem ; from these wc 
are enabled to reconstruct the story. Tito runs cites as his authority one 
Br^fri, to whom he attributes a comprehensive knowledge of British 
tradition, and who it probably to be identified with the ttleberta “ne et 
engeiim*" in Wales, to whom «e owe the Gnwam stories utilised by 
Wauchkr dc Pemtin, and the fltedhericua, referred to bv Girafdu* Cam- 
bren>i* a s “famosus ille tabulator" There also exists a fragment of 
another Angiu-Nnriimit ’IVktan poem, by one Bend, which correspond* 
with a German version by Eilhart von Obergn; these text* appear to 
represent n form of the story rougher and more primitive than that fol¬ 
lowed by Thomas. We also have isolated ‘‘Tristan’' ImU, notably that 
of Iji Folk Tristan, which liear witness to the widespread popularity of 
the story. There can be no doubt that the talc of the tragic loviV of 
Tristan and Iscult exercised a powerful influence upon the development 
of the story of Ijuicelot and Guonevere, nor can there be any dispute ns 
to which is the finer tale. Arthur’* queen ami her lover! with their 
conventional sighs and swooning*, love trances, and transports of joy, 
despair, or jealousy, though they gain some life from Malory's vigorous 
prose, are but lay figures coinfinred with Tristan's “beut nia dnie, (sent 
rna mie, Eli vus ma mort, en vus ma vie," and Iscult breathing out her 
life in the last impassioned embrace of her dead lover. The Tristan ntorv 
is perhaps the world's finest love tide; the story of Lancelot and Gue ne¬ 
ve re is an interesting document of medieval amatoiy conventions. 

In it* final fonn the Tristan has been converted into a lengthy prase 
romance, in which the original incidents of the story have been obscured 
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and distorted by the introduction of foreign elements The chrmict/r of 
Mark has tradergmte a radical change: the generous, trusting monarch hn* 
become a cowardly, treachcrou* prints the final murderer of hi* nephew; 
in fact all the Cornish knights are held up to ridicule as cowards. Tristan 
is closely connected with Arthur's court; he is the chosen Friend of Lance¬ 
lot, whose rival he is both in knightly valour and a m on r conrtoh, Finally 
we have a lengthy and diffuse version of the Qut^tt\ in which some scholars 
have seen the original form of that romance* If the original Ijinctfat- 
Gutntrtrt story owes its inspiration to the earlier Tristan legend, it h 
equally true that the final for ns of this latter has been influenced by the 
prose Lancelot The one really original feature in the compilation is the 
conception of the philosophically-minded coward, Dagonet, who is always 
prepared with a good reason for his own unknightly conduct, and with a 
humorously satirical comment on his friends' extravagnnceK, It was this 
version which was before ^Malory; consequently his text cannot beconsul ted 
for the genuine Tristan story. 

The above is a rapid resume of the principal texts composing the 
Arthurian cycle; how does this body of literature compare, as a whole, 
with the cycle previously discussed ? The two arc. As we saw, pmeticallv 
contemporaneous, and are wri tten in the same language, but there is a 
wide difference between them* So far as form is concerned, the Charle¬ 
magne romances arc composed in loiwi, or sections of varying length, 
Cadi marked throughout by a single vowel-assonance, not by rhyme. The 
Arthurian poem* are without exception in octosyllabic lines of which 
each two rhyme, a form faith fully followed by the German translators. 
The independent Imis adopt the sonic form. Hie English Arthurian 
poems, on the other hand, shew a much mom elaborate versification; they 
are mainly Alliterative, and are composed in strophe* nr atanms. A very 
interesting specimen is what is known as the Harleian Marie Arthur?, 
which was largely drawn upon by Malory for the concluding section of 
his work, but the English text* are all comparatively late in date. A very 
curious and unique manuscript of the BiMkAhbjttz National? {Jhmh Fran^ 
337), which recounts the earlier Jem's of Arthur's reign, and seems to lie 
an amplification of the Mr rim based upon a medley of Arthurian tales 
current at the time, gives extracts from what appears to have lietn an 
Arthurian poem composed in the form of a Chanson tit Gtwtc^ but there 
nppejLTH to be no other instance of an Arthurian poem in lab r*?£. The 
romances as a whole I jet my a literary consciousness foreign to the Charle¬ 
magne poems; the authors name themselves, they arc at pains tu attribute 
thdr sources A tort m d rahon (very frequently a tort) to some well-known 
writer. They work under distinguished patronage, that of the King of 
England, the Count or Countess of Flanders, the Countess of Champagne. 
Their public is the public of courts, royal or sdgneuml; siuio of the 
writer* shew a market! contempt for the folk, 4t le* vi Inina"; w r c fed that 
both those w ho wrote and those who listened to the poem* belonged to 
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a more sophisticated milieu than tliat in which the Chanson* of Chari (>- 
m ague* and Lis peers flourished* 

Internally lhe infltwfice of the two cycles* though runs seems to have 
been reciprocal* It is more direct in the Chanson* dc Gcntc, where in La 
BntaUie de Luquifir Jtniuojirt is carried off to Avalon„ and combats the 
monster Chapala in the presence of Arthur; and in Jlnon tic Bordeaux* 
where the hero inherits a kingdom from the fairy king Obento, to the 
detriment of Arthur, the rightful heir. Here the evidence is clear and 
direct In the Arthurian romances, on the other baud, the influence \a 
slight; in the manuscript referred to above (B*N* SS 7 ), we do indeed find 
the Saxon invaders of Britain riding on elephants, and described hi terms 
which betray the influence of wars against the Saracens, but there is only 
one of the Arthurian romances the author of which seems to have ljeen 
directly under the inti pence of the C/ta w,mT de Gextr. This is the Pcrfcx- 
Mfw, where the hero throughout comports himself in a manner befitting 
the heroes of Ijta N&rbQtmni$i he might well be the son of Avmeri rather 
than of Alain, His one preoccupation is the establishment of the New Law; 
and he inflicts summary and sanguinary rhnst isement upon those who 
hesitate to accept its precepts* We have heathen queens who, like Oruble- 
Guibourv, receive baptism mul become exemplarv Christiana; stalwart 
knights who become hermits, hut are ready to wage war upon the robber 
I lands who infest the surrounding fbreata* even os Guillaume and Ugier, 
though monks, still remained valiant warriurs. Lancelot, believing him¬ 
self about to die, communicates himself with three blade* of grass, a feature 
of frequent occurrence in lhe Cittmsonx dr tunic. The writer of this 
romance, whoever he may have been, i*m certainly imbued with the spirit 
of militant Christianity rather than that of Celtic Faerie. 

Apart From these instances, the two great cycles seem to have run their 
course side by side, without appreciably after ting one another; a some¬ 
what curious phenomenon f the secret of which may possibly lie in the 
theory advanced by M. Bcdier* which would sccin to suggest that while 
one cycle was composed for the edification of a mixed and fluctuating 
public, the other made appeal to a special class of lea* shifting milieu 
and more generally cultivated tastes. Thus we are conscious of a marked 
divergence in ethos; if the Chanaom dc Gate are inspired by the 
general spirit of the tiine 3 and are instinct with the breath of the feudal 
system* the Arthurian romances reflect no less faithfully the exclusive and 
aristocratic spirit of the knightly undent As remarked above, it is 
interesting to note the contempt with which a poet like Chretien de Troyes 
refers to the “vllam * The feudal system Is in force here as in the Charle¬ 
magne cycle* the lord still owes protection lo his vassal*; but such folk, 
being on tide the charmed circle nf knighthood* are of a lower order. 
The introduction of what we may term lhe “ftcc-masbiiry* of chivalry 
lessened the gulf between the sovereign and his nobles, but it widened 
that between lhe knight and the ignoble. 
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It casts & vivid light on the mentality of the time when we find a 
poet like Wolfram von Eschenh&ch, who belonged to the class of small 
land-owners dependent upon the favour of n princely patron, and who 
makes frequent /illusions to the poverty resulting from the absence of such 
patronage, exalting his claims as n member of a knightly family—“Zurn 
Sdiildesaint bin ii-li geboreji"—and his feats of arms, above any fame he 
may win as a poet: 

"SurdkTiii midi minuet umb? sane 
&ii duuket tnidi ir wita* kraut ." 1 

If he desires the love of a woman, he will win it with shield and spear. 
He announces proudly that he h ignorant of all bookdore* and knows 
no letters—** Tnc knn cfechemen buochstap/ 1 It would hie difficult to find 
another passage in medieval literature which shews us so clearly and 
emphatically what was the Attitude of the knight to all outside the charmed 
circle of the order of chivalry. Of Wolfhurfr feats m a warrior no record 
whatever remains to-day, but we may well endorse the verdict passed upon 
him by the author of the 1 Variburg-Krifg; 

" II err W&lfenun i on EsdaunbuLli 

Lcien muut tm Ewtz, pe^praeb / 1 

Wolfram's compatriots knew better tlian himself wherein bis true fame 
lay* 

In thermic way the Arthurian romances reflect a special altitude of 
nnnd on the part uf the knight's lady. If ku outlook was strictly limited 
by the rules of his order* the lady to whom he paid court was* on"her side* 
the slave of conventions regulating her conduct towards tier suitor. Any 
student desirous of understanding the curious ethos of the period* the 
amourcataiois w ith its strange developments in the Courts of Love* should 
study the romances dealing w ith the story nf Lancelot and Gucnevcre* 
referred to above, the ChcralitT dr la Chamtte 3 and the prase JjmrrhL 
History ascribes much of this curious social development to the influence 
of Eleanor* wife of Henry II, and her daughter* Marie, Countess uf 
Champiigne. It was from tliis latter that Chnftfen received the 4 *sens et 
matiere*" for hi# Lmcdal poem. 

Thus, while both cycles are of extreme interest m records of existing 
social conditions, the CktmSQrtf tU Gcxifi reflect more faith fully the common 
life of the period; the Arthurian romances were mostly written to be 
read, and are practically the literature of a caste, tu whose standard* of 
life and rules of conduct they perforce adhere, 

III. The MATtfeae pe Hqmxl 

It iji doubtful whether the third group mentioned by Bodel, the M&tihr 
fk Rumty has any claim to be ranked as a legendary cycle, the romances 

1 Jtordra/, Hoak ir, 11, HfflT-lG&flp 
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of which it is composed having no inherent connexion with each other, 
nor indeed with Home, What we must mideratmid by this term arc 
ro m a n ces based upon classical theines, largely derived from Greek texts 
of the decadent period, which had been translated into Latin. 

Of these the most important is the Roman <TAlexandra The ultimate 
source of this, and of all the versions of the history of Alexander, i* the 
Greek work known as the p^€udo~CaUiMhene.% which was translated into 
Latin in the fourth century by Julius Valerius ; an abridgement of this 
translation, made in the ninth century, is the basis for must of the 
medieval compositions. At the same time medieval writers were familiar 
with certain apocryphal tales of Alexander's adventures, such as his 
journey to Paradise* entirely unrepresented in the original Greek. 

The earliest French poem wils composed bv AJberic dc Bfeum^csii, pro¬ 
bably in the find half of the twelfth century; of it only a fragment 
survives, hut this is sufficient to shew that it was a work of conridcrabk 
literary merit. This was followed by a poem in decasyllabics, the author 
of which is unknown, and by a long and extremely popular Roman 
tF Akjtamlre, by two collaborators, Lambert le 'Fort and Alexandre de 
IWia. In this version the genuine adventures of the hero are “farced* 
with fantastic tales derived from other sources, such as that of the three 
miraculous fountains, of which one testores the aged to youth, another 
the dead to life, while a draught from the third bestows immortality. 

At a date previous to the (.oiu^uest the tale of Alexander's journey to 
Paradise had been rendered into Anglo-Saxon prose, and an attempt to 
provide 11 more reliable version of the hero's actual deeds was mode by a 
monk of St Albans about the middle of the twelfth century* The French 
Romm iTJlnrandre ran rendeiml into English by an ecclesiastic, Eustace 
of Kent, in the thirteenth Century, and this version formed the basis for 
nil excellent English poem, King JUtufuulrr^ composed towards the end 
of the same century, possibly by the author of Jrthur mid Merlin. 

The story of Alexander w as extremely popular in England, as is shewn 
by the words of the Monk in Chaucers Canterbury Pilgrims: 

“1^6 fitorie of Alisauudre ia fo connmu 
That ovary wi^ht UbPit hath dwmloaii 

Halb herd M>mwh*t at al of hi* fortnne." 

It was even more ,su in Scotland, where a lengthy poem. The Bulk of 
the mo*t Noble and Yathjfmd Conqtmror Alexander the Great , wa* composed 
in the fifteenth century, possibly by Barbour, the chronicler of the Bruce; 
mid most of the lending Scottish writers of the period refer to him. It may 
be questjotted whether the survival of names of classical origin, such iw 
Alexander, Hector, and Aeneas, found far more frequently north Hum 
south of Abe Tweed, may not testify to the stronger bold which the 
romances of tins group took upon the imagination of the Scottish people. 
There was of course no reason why Alexander, as an historic character, 
should be more popular than Charlemagne or Arthur; it was probably 
ca. xxv, 53_2 
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the glamour of ati unknown civilisation, the awakening of the spirit of 

wonder, taaking its appeal to i magi nations w hich, through the Crusades, 
hiul been brought more or less closely into touch with Hymn tine and 
Oriental ideas* Certain of the Grail romances witness to this fascination, 
which,, in the words of the late Professor Krr, led the peoples to forgeL 
“their own inheritance of tragic Fables for the sake of vanities* wonders, 
and splendours." The popularity of classical themes among a public to 
whom a knowledge of the claries was u coaled book was probably disc tn 
the same cause. 

Tims wo have another and, from the point of view 1 of comparative 
literature, even more intercut Eng group, represented by three poems, the 
Roman tit Trait T Raman <rAem m m+ and Roman tit Thebes, Of these Use 
first'mil]ied (possibly not the first in date of composition), by Benoit de 
Sainte Maurc, is Use mosl important. In all three texts, the life of the 
period and the deeds of Hit: homes arc described as conforming lo the 
courtesies and conventions of the twelfth century, and the work of Benoit, 
dedicated to Queen Eleanor, wife of Ik-nry II, U generally regarded as 
having given the initial impetus to the computation of the roman amrtar% 
of which we have seen the full development in Arthurian romance. The 
Rt mut n tT Aeneas* translated by Hein rich vou Veldeck, played the same 
role in Germany, anti paved the way for the poems of Hartmann von A tie, 
Gottfried von Strassburg, and Wolfiad von Ksehenbarit. Benoit was really 
a poet of no inconsiderable talent, but it is rather for their posltitiu in 
the evolution of romantic literature than for their intrinsic merit that 
this group of {joeiii^ is worthy of study. 

A distinctive feature to be noted in these two groups is that while the 
Alexander poems are east in the mould of the Chtmmm de Ge$U r * with 
their ns ere a^imance prolonged throughout each Iaiwe f Benoit da Saint e 
Maura and the unknown authors of Jeneas and Thibet composed their 
rumancjis in the eight-syllabled rhyming couplet familiar to us through 
the works of Chretien de Troyes and other Arthurian writers* 

Under the heading of the Mul it re de Name should also be classed the 
direct translations and adaptations of Ovid, whose Meiamorphoies and 
Arx Jmatorki were very popular in the Middle Ages. Chretien de Troyes, 
in the list of hts works prefixed to CBgfo, tells ils that he ha- translated 
I'Art (fAimer y also the stories of I Mops (which is hut summarily treated 
by Ovid), and Philomela; of these versions only the last-named .survives. 
The twelfth century also win versions of fifamssu and Ptrarnus anti 
TM&be, by w riters of less literary importance than Chretien, 

Taken in its ensemble, the Matitre de Rome is, as was sjiid idxjve, of far 
less importance and interest as literature tluus that of France or Erdagne, 
As artificial and learned as PaLladiim architecture* as fantastic m Baroque, 
its hollow marvels ran compare neither with the heady tumult uf the 
Chnmanx dr Gcxtc nor with the vivid shore and forest of Arthurian 
romance* the offspring of native life and of spontaneous dreams* 
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IV, Thu (iKiiMASit; Cycle. 

I 

Of eotanterably more intrinsic interest, and llo l without importance for 
the study of Romance literature* i* the great Northern cycle, the central 
theme of which, the tragedy of Siegfried and Brumihilde, hm become 
familiar to the present generation through the medium of Wogneris 
music-drama, the Bingdtr Xfibebrngm* Of this tine story three distinct 
versions exist: the VtfyiMga-$qgp t an Icelandic prose compilation, dating 
from the twelfth century, based upon earlier poems, fragments of which 
have been preserved in the Edilitt; the Tkidrtk-Saga y a thirteenth- 
century German version, which derives its title from the fact that the 
central hero of this lengthy and diffuse compilation is Dietrich, or 
Thidrek, von llern, the historic Thcudoric of Verona; lastly, we have 
the German poem, Dhj Nlbclungmllt'd, which, originally composed to¬ 
wards the end of the twelfth century and subsequently remodelled by 
more than one hand, prints Lis with the story in its latest and most 
convent*n mil ised form* 

The exact relation in which these three versions stand to one another 
is still a subject of debate: briefly slated, the historic kernel of the whole 
story is the destruction of the Burgundum kingdom by the ITuns in 
A4K and the death of Attiln, on the night of his marriage with 

Udico, in AiP» 45!i. Closely Ijound up with this, forming the first part of 
the story, and providing the motif for its tragic development, Is the 
account nf the life and death of Siegfried, or Sigurd, undoubtedly u scini- 
mythical figure, in whom many scholars have seen the cubemcriscd form 
of the Northern sun-god, Baldr. Whether Siegfried be a Germanic hero, 
assoc [a led fib origins w i tli the HI ics i is! i k i i igs whose sister 1 1 e I ins wedded t 
in oblivion of his pledge to Bruntihilde {originally as mythical a figure 
as himself), or whether we have here the union of two originally inde¬ 
pendent themes, is a question which may never be finally settled, but 
the characteristics of the three versions are distinct, The Vnlxnrtgii-Sugu 
gives m the story in a mythical form: we are in a primitive world, where 
the sons of God liehold the daughters of men: the gods take u|K)h them- 
selves a human form; they mingle in human JilFnirs; they beget children, 
and direct, by more or less i mined late intervention, the lives of those in 
whom they arc interested, dealing reward and punishment with lavish 
hand, Through the mists of antiquity the diameters loom gigantic: 
the nice of VoLsung, Siegmund, Sxgny T ^infjotli — the offspring of brother 
and sister, the fruit of the latter's deep-laid and relentless plan of ven¬ 
geance — are among the most imposing figures in literature. The death 
of Signy has a terrific: grandeur liefbre which the fate of her modem 
counterpart, Sicglinde, pales into insign ifieance. Brynbild, whether in 
her Own person t or confused with the Valkyr, Sigdrifn, is no mere woman; 
nor is the character of Gudrun marred by the treachery and vindictive 
ness of the German KriemhihL At the same time the occurrence of so 
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obviously Frankish a name as Hjalprek (Chilperic), the confusion in the 
relations between Sigurd and Brynhild, in the latter of wham tw^ per- 
dualities have been incompletely fused, and the existence of distinct 
variant* 111 the account of Sigurds birth and death, forbid us to regard 
this fine version as the decisively original form of the story. 

The T'hidrck-Sagajim the other hand* though loosely constructed, full 
of batrni repetitions, and crowded to confusion with characters in no wav 
connected with one another, yet in its version of Siegfried's birth* early 
youth, and death appeara to have preserved irn earlier tradition, truces nf 
which are to lie detected in the Northern version. But BryuhilcI retains 
of her original character only a superhuman strength, and after Siegfried's 
death disappears from the scene, while Grimhild's (Gudrun's) vengeance 
on her brothers Is repulsive in its savagery, and we feel that her death at 
the hand of Dietrich is richly deserved. 

The Nibdungfnlifd differs from both the other versions in giving no 
account of Siegfried's early years; he is represented as the sou uf King 
Siegmuud (of Xanten on the BhincO and SieglEnde his wife, and first 
appears on the scene as suitor for the hziiid of Kiictnhild, daughter of 
the Burgundian king Dank rat, who reigned at Worms. Briliinhiid is 
here, ns in the Thklrtk-Sogn, only distinguished by her extraordinary 
strength^ w hich she employs to the discomfiture of her would die lovers. 
The story in its main lines follows the version of the Thidirk-Sfigdj 
Brunnhild disappearing from the scene after Siegfried's death, and the 
fate of Gunther and his brothers being brought about by Krietnhild's 
treachery in revenge for her husband s murder. The notable feature in 
this, the latest version of the story, is the hudstanee of the motif of 
Treue t reciprocal faith and loyalty. Hagen, who elsewhere is Gunther's 
(Gunnars) brother, is here Mb vassal, and kills Siegfried purely from 
loyalty to his liege lady* Briinnhikh It is from loyalty to Gunther that 
he goes to Etael's (Attila's) court, knowing that he is going tu bis death, 
while Gunther on his part is equally loyal, and refuses tu purchase his 
own safety by delivering Hagen to Kriemhilds vengeance. The characters 
of Dietrich and the Markgmve Eudigcr are developed on the same lines; 
the legend hay here become a vehicle for the exposition of certain 
medieval ethical conventions, and as such the Nibelungrrilind has m 
interest other than its presentment of the actual story. 

The Northern cycle in its various branches has not escaped the in¬ 
fluence of a tendency which, already noticeable in the Chwutorut de Giwte, 
becomes strongly marked in the final stages of Arthurian romance, tbit 
of exalting the importance of a given hero by the recital of the deeds of 
his ancestors or of his descendants, a tendency which led to the glorifi¬ 
cation of the family rather than of the individunL Both the Sigurd 
and the Thldrck &tgns liave thus undergone expansion. In the case of 
Sigurd the tendency has been downward, in the ascription to him of two 
daughters, the offspring of his relations respectively with Brynhild and 
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GritnhiId{Gudrun). The daughter of the first, A.slaug, after a chequered 
vouth*bei«!gljtoiJght up by peasants who lind murdered herfester-fither for 
the kake of his gold, become*! the wife of Rngnair Ludbrog and ihe mother 
of a race of kings; her story will be found in the #agi*ar-Ltidbrqg-S<iga. 
SwanMM* daughter of Gudrun, lia* a more tragic fate. Wedded to King 
Erin curb'll (a very important figure in the Thidrek and its dependent 
Sagas)* she is the victim of a false accusation by the treacherous coun¬ 
sellor Bike, or Sibich, who persuades the king that she has betrayed him 
with his sou. Both are put to death, Swntaliikl being trodden underfoot 
by homes, after her head has been enveloped in a sack, the piercing 
glance of her eyes, inherited from her father the Dragon-Skyer* so terri¬ 
fying the horses that they turn away from her, even as Sigurd's would-be 
assassin dare not approach Lid hk eyes are closed in sleep. 

The story of Dietrich von Bern has been expanded in the other 
direction; he has been credited with a notable ancestor, Wolf-Diet rich, 
.sun of Hug'Dietrich, king of Constantinople, Victim, like Swanhild, of a 
faW accusation brought against her by a treacherous courtier, the wife 
of Hug-Dietrich is, at her husband’s death, exiled with her son, who, on 
account of his extraordinary strength and fierceness as much as from 
the doubts as to bis parentage, kci from his childhood been brought up 
by the faithful Eerrhtold of Mentn. The story of Wolf-Dietrich* con¬ 
sisting of a series of w ildly improbable adventures, h found in two distinct 
Tendons; both finally represent the hero as wedding the widow of King 
Ortnit of Garda, who has been slain by a dragon, and inheriting his 
kingdom. This story was probably invented to account for the presence 
of Dietrich (Theodoric the Goth) at Bern (Verona), 

The story of Ortnit* given in full in the HeMenbuck, is interesting: 
his father is Alheridi, the fairy dwarf-king, who is the original of our 
Oberon. In the OrtnU story Alberich appears in a far more picturesque 
and amiable guise than he does in the Later version of the Siegfried story 
from which Wagner drew his inspiration* 

A point that can hardly fail to strike the student of this cycle is the 
fact that we have here no central authority, as in the Cfumsam rff Gt'^tc 
or the Arthurian romances* There is no Emperor like Charlemagne, no 
king like Arthur* The heroes of the Northern cycle* Volsung, Gunther, 
Etzel, Dietrich* Enncnrich, are one and all "kings’" and, so fur as we 
can judge from the texts, are considered as of equal rank, the difference 
lietwecn them king simply the greater or lesser number of warriors 
they can respectively bring into the field. Such a text as the Thidnk- 
SagQv loose in construction* ranging practically over the whole field of 
European polity, is particularly illustrative of this- the number of kings 
and their*relation to one another arc confusing to a degree. We realise 
that we are dealing with memories of a period of trilxd wanderings, of 
indeterminate boundaries, of mutual aggression, attack, ami defence. 
There is no idea of a settled civilisation* of a central authority whose 
cw. 
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decrees carry weight outside 11 strictly limited Area. The heroes* are 
warriors, liound by ties of fidelity to their chief; the note of Trent, as 
remarked above, is dominant. Tiicrc is no idea of an abstract code of 
conduct imposed from without, such as is inherent in the Orders of 
Knighthood. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that the author of a recent 
study cm Malory detects in the character of Ga wain (certainly the oldest 
of Arthurian heroes) the traces of this primitive conception. Gawnin is 
ini jued with the idea of Sippc (Kinship), his loyalty is to the family, to 
the king his uncle, and to his brothers. His feud with Lancelot, which 
dominate the closing scenes of the cyclic versions, is a blood-feud, arising 
from the slaying of his brothers by Lancelot in his final rescue of Guene- 
itre. I lie suggestion is an interesting owe, and from the point of view 
of a comparative study of the cycles, deserving of attention. 

Nor, in this Northern cycle, do we find a separate convention for 
women; they are, like the men, Actuated by motives of Hood-loyalty, like 
mein ill spiral by a prisMuh for revenge Signy flvenging the derttruetion 
nf her iuimly, lii'Vnhild demanding vengeance for SigiuxTa up witting 
oetmyal, {jrimhild luring iier brothers to tliuir death in revenge for the 
murder of Sigurd, are figures of another world from that of Guibourc, 
the mother of the Nurbonnnis, or Guonevere. So far as the actual tran¬ 
scription of texts nt our disposal is concerned there may be little difference 
of time, but the gulf between the noctal condition;, represented is wide 
indeed. * 

Ihc influence of this cycle upon Romance literature has been much 
les> than its essential beauty and importance would seen) to merit. There 
exists no medieval English or French translation uf either version. The 
story- must have been known, for we find Bniunhild referred to in Huon 
of Bordeaux, hut the borrowings from Northern tradition are of a general 
rather than an individual character, and have affected the Arthurian 
rother th:ui the t hurivinagnc cycle. Features which scholars are generally 
agrewl in referring to Northern influence are*; the si tape-shifting, which 
bv deceiving Vgeme brings about the birth of Arthur, parallel to the 
deception of Hrynhild- the sword in the block of stone, by the with¬ 
drawal of which Arthur proves his claim to the kingdom, similar to the 
sword of limnstoek, which ran only be withdrawn by the chosen hero, 
Siegmund; the resemblance of Moignin and her sisters of the Isle of 
Avalon, ns described by Giraldus Cambrensjs, to the Valkyrie; and the 
revival of slain wnmora by a hng provided with a magic ointment, 
(in incident found alike in Gerbcrts continuation of the Perceval and in 
the Northern poem A udmn, Id each of these cases it will be noted that 
the parallel is with the Scandinavian, not with the German, version, 

*• gain, in the Anglo-Saxon story of Beowulf, which, forming no part of 
the directly cyclic group of Northern romance, can scarcely be said to 
fail within the limits of this study, we have an account of the combat 
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between the he™ and a era-mbnater and her son. A similar adventure h 
attributed to Gaw-aiu in the romance of Kr6ne* 

The resemblance between the stories of Perceval and Siegfried is due 
to the fact that both are variants of the same original theme, known by 
scholars as The Aryan Expulsion and Return Formula, rather than to 
borrowing on either side. 

The one character of Northern tradition who appears really to ho vie 
impressed the imagination of romance tit! tens plays no role in the Siegfried 
story, though his few Is are recounted at length in the early part of the 
77udrek~Saga (where his son Witigis one of the comrades of Dietrich von 
Bern) — We viand the Smith. That the fame of this mythical personage, 
imd his miraculous ski El as a forger of weapons, luul reached France at 
a date anterior to the existing versions of bis story, is proved by the fact 
that according to the Chronicle of Adcmar dc Chabannea the sword of 
William I, Count of Ajtgpulemc* had been forged by Woylnnd. William 
reigned from 916-963, Ademar died in thus if the story be in the 
original text of the Chronicle, as M* Ferdinand Lot maintains, the tra¬ 
dition most date from the first half of the eleventh century at hitesL 

In the romance of Fli rahrus a similar origin is ascribed to Charlemagne^ 
famous sword, Joyeuse 1 , An inscription, said to Imve been inscribed upon 
the blade of GawaiiTs award, runs thus; 

V* fort tnmrinmt el dar 
GiIud me fist piir mull grout core 
:l]ih JbfrHii I'll Hist 

Quint Gattiui rue trempt et fist, 1 ' 1 

It seems nut impossible that the mysterious jmith of the Grail story, 
who forger] three swords, and whose fate is bound up with that of the 
third (be must die after re forging it), may be an imitation of Weyland. 
His name, Trcbuchet (from irebucier^ to stumble, or fid!), may well con¬ 
tain a reference to Weyland's lameness. But there can be no cpiestion sis 
to the fact that the story of this famous smith was familiar to the romance 
writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

English literature also knew Weyland's Father, the giant Wade, and 
nt> reader of Sir Walter Scott needs to he reminded Imw, under the name 
of Weyland Smith, the tradition of the famous forger of weapons lingered 
On in the north of England. 

In the absence of a literary version of the Northern sagas, the evidence 
point* to an oral tradition; the chimb* and stories of the dreaded Viking 
invaders moat have impressed themselves upon the memory of the French 

1 Cf, Belter, lx* Ixt/mde* tipique*, Vol. i T p, HO. 

1 First ijLLOUsl by Sir V. iVJacldtni m the ne^ ty Ids St/r Hawatme, from AH lie]- 
iuttued MS. of the thirteenth century. Jt was anb^qijeritly fivtii in a praeUrally 
identical form by Mr R. H. Fletcher, frum the (Modem Language. Atwx, of 

America, Vo!, xvm) 
irH. *xv. 
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and English victims of their raids. That Arthurian romance has been 
coloured by this tradition is also hcvnnrf doubt, but it is noteporthy 
that such borrowing m cm be proved is all on the side of the Romance 
writers, the Siegfrird story shewing no trace of contamination with 
Ckimson de Gate or Arthurian poem. It is also interesting to note that 
such historical elements as may exist in the Northern Saga, the tragedy 
of the Bmpmdiau kings, the character of Dietrich von Bern, find no 
reflection in English or French romance. It seems as If here the folk, 
with their appetite for the marvellous, hud been tlie transmitters; a more 
educated public, a professional littfraleur, would surely have seized upon 
the finer elements of the story, the loves of Sigurd and Bryn hi Id , and 
their tragic fate, a theme worthy to nuik Ijeside the legend of Tristan 
and Iseult. Instead of this we have reminiscences of the impossible feats 
of the weird and malicious craftsman, Weyland. The whole question of 
the form in which the Northern epic was coinmnnirated to l>oth France 
and England is one of extreme interest. 

For the student of literature it is difficult to say which of the three 
great cycles stands highest; each has its individual attraction. From 
the purely literary point of view the cycles of Charlemagne and Arthur 
may be held to be the most important, but In sheer dramatic force they 
lack the grip of the fragmentary Eddie Lays, or the rough prose of the 
whmgar&aga. The student of medieval literature may well elect to 
specialise in one field, but he cannot afford to neglect either. 
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•LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES 
OF PERIODICALS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 

(1) The fallowing abbreviations arc used for titles of periodicals t 

Alb Ajuileet* RfiUuidinun. Faro* and RruAselcL 1382 ff r 

A HR. American Historical Rariaw* Sw Turk and London, 

AKKIt. Arcbtv ftir kaUuilischeH Kircbonreolit* Iiiintbrnclfi. 1857-8L Mayence. 

itwy 3 at 

Ards. Veu. (end N.' Arch. Von,; Arch- Veiu-Tri.)^ Arehlvio veneUu Venice. 40 
voU. 1671-BQ; ®mtkwed a* Sbiovo archiviu venuto, 1st nones. 20 
Yola, 1031-11)00. New soriea. 42 VoK 1001 2t. And Archivio 
vetietfrtriflentiiio. tOvoU 1822 2ts. And Afthirio votuto* Sthserie*. 
ID^fT, f In prepress. 

A s^eiger fur sehwettseriHdig Altertbum^kimde- Zurich. 

Ardiivio Htorlco jl&lumo- Florence, Str. i. 20 v, mid App. 8 v. 
18 I2-5& Index r 1857. SStr. minva_ HI v. 3658-Oft, Ser. in. 
2$ v. 188,7 77. TndojMtfi u and in. HJ74. Supplt, 1077* &or. iv. 
20 v, 1076-87. Index* 181+1. Ser. v, oO v. 1888 1012. Index. 
I1HHI. 8er. vx. Anni 71-81. 20 v* tElI3-23. (Index up to 1017 in 
raulo|fiLL L of 'llni bmdon Llbniry. Yol i. HH3, alid Sllpplt. 1320+) 
Sor. t ii. Ann! 82 etc. 3024 if., in pre^es*. 

Arcbivio storiro Innihurdu. Miluri. 

Arelnvio storke per le province napoletaue, Naplc*. 187b if. 

Arcbivio della Sivi-leti rwana di storm [wtria, Rome. !B78fF. 
Bihlffitheque de I'lvcole de* Charter. Pari a, 1830 If. 

Jtiilh-ttiuri deli' li+tituto ntutko italiano. Romo. 1888 AT. 

I Soldi n de In IL Academia de In lilsterm. Madrid. 

Rpaiiiinipche jMtaehrifL Leip*ic. 1802 if. 
diuKh QtwrteHy Itevicv, London* J875ff. 

Deutsche Zeitechrift iTir (jfle^<^UwiHeiwhaA- Freiburg-im-RreisgaiiH 
1888-88. Continued ci-s IIVJS, S(v Ivimr, 

DeiiL^-he Kcitwhrift fur Kirchenredit FrahqTg im-BreLflgaD. 1301 ff 
English Historical Review. Loudon. 1688 ff+ 

Forschm^eii stiir deutediou lleschieliLe. liiitthigeiu 

II ihtorischts J sdirbuch+ M Otdcb . 

HiitOrUcbe Vi*rt*ljahrwclmft, Ljcipsic. 1833 if. 

J1 ]>ledHebe Zeitaclirift (voii Sybel). Munich and Berlin. 

Jatrttberkbte der G^hicht^wii^JiadiaA tm Auftrage der hixtariidlMl 

l rRseLLcImfl ku Berlin. Berlin, 1678 ff. 

.P i>li n ml igf 'rheulogfcnl Studies. [»ndcm, 

Le moyeii age- Farts. 

Mittheil'iiiigiTi den Itutfftqta for **sterreiehi*chtf lii^e3iiehuror4chiiiig. 
Innsbruck. 

Neu. Arch. fteues Archiv der Ceselbchaft Bir ill tore deutsche tSisft-hichukunde. 
Hanover and l>eip*u\ 

NRDF (and RDF). Nauveilo Revue hUt. de droit francs el etnoiger. Paid^ 
1877-1021; nnflitiKd v* Revue hist, de droit fnin^nb* et etmn^er. 
PuHh. ID22fF. 

IJFJA. Qtiellen uud ForHchfingen rih italfeuisclieii Arcliivco ucd nMilioibeken. 
Rome* 

RA. Rome arcbeologiiiue. Park. 

RBdii. Sterne Iwnetiirtine. Moredsous. 

RDF. ttbow, NRBF* 

R1L Bevae bistoriquo. PoriF- 

RHl>. Revue d'hwtoi re diplnmatii|uo. I^ris. 

RHR, Revue dTlifltoarc ecdesht^lique. Lou^hjil 


ASL. 

A8PN. 

A8RSP. 

BEC, 

BISJ. 

RRAll. 

HZ. 

COR* 

J)Zt^ 

I>£KR, 

ELIR. 

FDQ. 

IU* 

HVJS, 

HZ. 

JB, 

JT^. 

MA. 

MIOGF + 
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RN. 

HlJH. 

mu. 

SBAW. 

3KAW 

SPAW. 

OCHS. 

SIXMO. 

ZKG. 

ZR 

z&r. 

ZWT* 


Revnr de unmisrtuitiqutf, Furls. 

Rflvuo tpjfsUons Woriqne^ Paris. 

Ityvw de eyothcuti Xiftorique. Paris. i 

-Siizijiti r >;bt'ri< L bti- dor km. linyi-ri^heii Akinkmiu der 
Munidi, [ Philos. ~ph tied. 4ifa^ Llugel 
aitxu^fbcrichts der ka^-rS»bA kndemie der WiHsefcflefcajfaa, Vienna, 

^itzun^iiericlit« tier kfliL jjngusstudieu Akarfcniie der Wife*oii.Hclii&ft 4 *Ei- 
Berfin. 

TrntLfactiTOft of tbc Ray*] Historical Society. London, 

Zdtachrift der dfubeliti) inor]igciiljiiidiHHien flpdlmllufL 
Scitsebrift fiir Kirtheii^-hirtit^ CkpUijl 

Zl- 3twh nft Elf Recbt^hkbto, Weimar. 1 Bfi J - 70. Contitt ued a* 
Sritadi rift der£*v%ny-£kifWg for Rods UvigsaitiNtiuift. Wei umr. LSSO ff, 
[Each rol. contain*. a Ro m a nittiich e, a < %itiiinhfeliB f and aflur 
H>1 l r a KanniiktWhe AbleUm**,] 

»LUrhrift fftr wj^uKhjkAlithe lliuolt^tD. Frank fort-ou-Main, 


(Sij (Hbtr ibbrev utigui used an?: 


AouUftL 

AcbiIIP, 

A%I>R. 

A9Bul 

ASEIolL 

RAW, 

Ul-itilL 

RUE. 

IfaaqaeL 

RViuv. 

tfcLSP. 


A L^ilL-iim- dea Inscription* ot Belle*-Lettre*. 

Academic 1 mp&lfllo dp Peter* bnis r£, 

AKlceindtte dcu LM-be liiugraphia, Set Gm tiitt. i. 

Sf* Mii bill lpfi mid Acberr in Gen. ttibi. rv. 

Acta Kiiuetprum Hullam! bika_ Gen. Blbl , if, 

Ki'uLs^liidie Iwiyerudie AkndcnUe der WitKcn&chafteji. Munich. 
Noli virile BJupunhir tfdljdnile. Nv tfrti, I. 

Bitdkithcqat de rEcrde dss haute* etude*. ^ Gm. BiM. v. 

^ It'-'mji i Cimllicartim xJcriptorta in Crcn. BiN m if. 

Biographic uiuwseUe, See Gen. j|jM i. 


t'alendkcs Df Slate Pipers, Cln*fc Itol 1^. Pal cut RolL, elc.p i^Ued by the 
™t* P*|h h r 11JHcfj PuIdle Fleetml Office, and (Jen E-ml RegM* r 13ouse. 
J,™ 8 *™t ClfcfcuqnM dc i'hkLoiiv do France au rnoyLUk age. ,Srr Gen. §ibL tv. 

I U 1. uoc. ( i IIlertio n de dittu rn*iiU i ru'd its nilr llkhtci re de Franco,. -Src t'£rn . fifW. iv. 

CelLUito^Collectlot} do texteo pour seriir a LV-tudo et a l esiHid^fieinL-ijide lliiftairc, 

^ fj'en. Jjfpfi/. iv, 

C orpus fieriptorum iHu k^ii^tlcfiruni latiuorum. Set ffrw, tfiirf. tv. 
rorpus Mcriplomm butorioe Ry^ksitimie. 
llktifyiiuy iif Naliuiial Hi^Tifiby Set Gmft. i„ 

fiinpiNM Odiceei ct de Rome. Paris. 

Early En^lielk Toil Society. Set Gen, mi. iv. 
f^cyddjHcdii Rritasj ckjea." Set Gm. &M t, 

FiniU iker Ea stikrltt d ltaliH. Sre Gtn. HUJ. n\ 

Kai^riiflhe Aludenito der WiMuadalbn, Vltnna- 

Stt Gti>. HiN, iv, 

Mmxmnttib Gemunbke ERitorice, Set iim. BiU. rv + 

Monument* hutoriau patrice. Turin, frr Gm . Bill. iv. 

Alible l^Lridi^ii* cumu iMimplctus-. Ser r gTHoo4«tjm [Gmkieata 
with Latin boilMfttiuiii in pomRol culumki«, J See Gen. Bii*I m iy w 
Afi^kea Patfolog^c curate roftEpktnf. 8w. latin*. See Gm, Bt&i. rv. 

Kun kl Ifhti P rs' U wbeba A kaiit-mm d or w aOeci^-hjifteD. Bo rlin. 

Public Record 

Hi-riE AraderaU dt> In EtNtnrin. Madrid, 

ItH.TOnl C'ormnE^ioners. Ste Grit, littd. rv. 

Rfrnm Britantiimrum medii oevl scriptures. See <?m. fUbi. ir. 

See Muntori in fJm firbJ. jv, * 

Jkriptnre# rcrum Gerniuisfcumm In wsum scbolartim- Set Momunefit* 
Wwnli# HL=itcirica in Get*. BiM. iv. 

yocEete du I hUluire dc Fmueu, ,Spf MU. rv. 

N:nj)tonei h?rum Daikicarnoi medii ncvi. See Get*. i/iW. l¥. 


l^EL 

mitt. 

I>M1 

EcfrAR. 

Khn^. 

EncBr. 

FontL 

KAVV. 

Ujuuu 

Will. 

IIHP. 

MFC. 

MPL 

PAW. 

PRO. 

It A FI. 

EC. 

Rollfl. 

RR.ILsy r 

MlF r 

SRU. 
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Abb. 

AbtomdlungeiL 

in™. 

eilltiq- 

nil!M^tiirijin h aiitiipmirft 

ITirl^ 

33£ * 

appendix. 

ColWliOll, 

prppr. 

F 1,b ' 

ttito. 

ilifisemtion^ 

h. 1 

cnL 

ciLlargffi- 

r- f 

hint 

bfiiarfj hiHtnirej hi>lOTi^ 

repr. 


hktnriquo, hirtOrtseh., 

rev. 

■Pnhrl). 

Julirburh. 

™y* 


1 kaiiorlich. 


k. 


WMl, 


1 koninklijk. 

star. 

ineni* 

niwdr. 

Yiert 


4 I 


mcmoi re¬ 
new serins 



rtoi, rcalp. 


reprinted* 
ra riffled* 
mjml* royikle. 
sencs. 

ftticifcty, society KKrieta. 
ntdrid» r fftwfai* 
Viorteljahrs^h rifl. 
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c»rtilth MultELRitnadlUi pwiple^. Eld. Ifnutenia, M . T., Amuldj T. \\\ y anrl lla^el, B. 
Leiden ;md Ijocidoti. 1913 ff.+ in ppqaff^. 

Ej^r.h r ,L t>. .uni lirLiteur, J. G. AllgumeiiLe Ecmyklopidie tier VYte-iH^Ei-vLafton nnd 
K.liiifIo. Eterlln. Ik! 18 - 00 . (FFriL-h 4 Jrul 1 rcr r ) (Ilironip{«t«.] 
tetrj'p A. Manm'l dtt diptuEEial»HEp. 2 jiiI win, 2 valft. Fans. 

Gitipeppi, M. S. Guido to the Xi.miL^-ripU nre^ervwi 111 tiio l J iildi^ Record OflSee. 

2 vote. London. 1923-4- * 

GHt^ji J. G. T. L lirlurh oilier ail^eTiiciueii LittxMiEi^evH:liJchte aller bfllcAiiEiteti 
V&lkcr dor Wdt von der oltesten hte auf die neueatc Zelt. 4 vote, Lidwjic. 
im^K 
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(irobcr^ tJ, Grand fe^ der rQ[Mi)L^h«D Fhilologift. 2 voL. I^J8- 

1002. 2nd «in. VpL l 1804-8. 

Ghhi^ Sources ami literature of English History from the earliest times to 
shout H85- 2nd odn. enl. LutidutE. I8J5. 

I tardy t T. IX D^rijitii u catalogue nf materials relating to the history af (lrcul 
Britans and Ireland to the end of the rci^u of Henry II!. 3 veils, in 4. (Itolk) 

ins-71. 

J. and Selbic T J. A. Encyclopaedist of Rfllgiou and Ethics 12 veils. 
Edinburgh anil New York. 100ft-21. 

Htnrij l 1 ., U»ftm‘bj|pr r A. r and JStQbOj R. Qucllcnkunde rur H'ellge.sqhirhtc, 
Lmpdr. IntO, 

I J. J. and Jlauvk. A. K^d-Ettcyklojiiidie fur lliExnWic und 

Kirch*. 3rd fc'dn. 2d vobs. Leipyie. 1808-1813. 

II oltzend oriT F. von. EjLcyklopitdiu dcr LluchL&u issenwdiaft. uth pdij r Leipnic. 

1HS)0. 8th edu- Knhlerp J. 2 vote. Leipslc, lflOL YoL t. 7th edn. 1013* 

(1 tu Uz-piLilertf- Kuli hr.) 

Jalirv^nthte fur dtutwho I rv-^ehieh it. Ed. L* je wo* V*j B ns ckminin ? A* t and Harlm Lff. 
K Jafcinjf. HlfiSff. Ltnp-de. 1027 ft 

JiiLsen, M. anil Mirtiitz-K^ll^jil^rjjf L. Historic^ rapine liili! CJnelkn der d&Ltt^licn 
Gwhkfcte bie 1300 l 2nd win. (Moister's GrundriM. -'fee- 1014. 

K nmiharher, S\. Geochi ehte der IjyKUiitEnischcn Utcratur. ^rc betow r v P 
Litiitenbcr|?cf« F. Encyclopedic dcs Science* religieufios. 13 vok. Faria. J877-82. 
Loren/., O. DeotaeLdaiiib Oewhklit^aoU«ii 1m Mitlelalter seit der Matte de* 
13 JahrlitBL 3rd cdn. 2 vols Berlin. 1800-7- 
Mni^ui' d'Arnia, H'. H. Lexicon man oa le ad wriiilori^ nudia^ et tnfimae Litinl- 
tatis. (FubL by Mi^me.) Fans. 1858, ilepr. 16Uti and IliUO. 

.MninzonL L. BlbRognlk itvtniariie stoHa itili&iui. 2 voL*. in 3, Bologna. 10?EH?2. 
i. Bill], d. slatuti. ondmij o Icgffe del munkipii. 2 pL*. n r Hihh ftarbi 
manieipale, etc. A- E. [No more pool.] 

Minster, A, ii Grandrh* dor G^bieiitsviigeqBduft zur HbRtbrqn^ in ih^ 
Stnilium der deatHten Genfatchfa der? M it tela! ta r* mid der Xciiz#it- Lelpaici 
1800E 2nd edit. 1012 in pro^re^. 

Mali trier, .4. Lts S3 Lt roes de rhistafrti do France dc^ origin**! aux guerre* d* Italic 
(1484). 6 vohs. {.ManueL rle bibhographie bbted-que, jir T 1.} Furls. ltH>I-Eh 
MoEjod, G. Bibliographic de I’tiistoire de France dapui* le* nn^neH jiunti'en. 17-ttu 
Fad*. 1888. 

NoweBa Biographic ^uem]e + . JJ avec !e« remtotgowneute bihliognipluLLiics. Kd 
Hufer^ J. t'. R 48 vol*. Baris. LBo4-4^. 

On din* Casimir- C l unniieiitariun de Kriptdnbitl antiqimo illorcEinqsje wriptk 

taut itnpre^is quam ttunUMUtptli adhue ftriafltibufl ill c;elehr[firibu> Europe 
bibliotbicLc a lielhmime* ad antimn 8 voifst Kiankfort- 

On-M, and Ljeips-iir. 1722, 

PattoiTi 1^ J. liutile tn the ntudy of Mdina! History. fUnjvereitT of ( alilortih 
Syllabus Serii«« p No, &0 P ) Berkeley* I rtlifornta. hJlT. 

IW, ii.^, GrDndrisR der germanischen Fhiluln^je, 3nl edn. Strasbourg, 

Rrmiwu H r Hihliographi* de llii^loire d« Ihdgiqnc, Brrasele an d Ghent. Ldt^i 
2nd edn. 1802. 

Pottliaiit, A, Bibliotheca hkEorini mi4lii jyni. IVe^wreifer dumb die Geschichts- 
werke des enniphisehi^u Mlttelaiten bis 150fl. 2nd cdu. 2 voL, Ikrliu. 18SNT, 
Uedlieb, O. ond Ertem* \Y. Urkirndenlehm-, FU t and dl {Helier-Meinceke. Sre 
oiflpe.) Mnnieli. l!^>7p 1L 

KivLftta storiea Italian^ Turin. IWM ft., in nro|rne*s. [Vp to 1021 contained 
ijiiarterly rta^ihmi bibliography of boobs ami articled on Italiini hiiteryj 
Satiebe^ Alonso r Lk Fuentes de m h^turte e^padola. Vol. i. Madrid. 1D1&. 

Solml t A. _l±t sloria rtel djriUn italic no. (Guide hi bUrt£T3ficht_\ 10.) Rome, 1823, 
M- Introduction to Greek ami Ltftfii BdaM^nrpby. Loaidwi. Itlf2. 
Voautp A «od lUnpH^ E. DirtiumaAlTc (It- thL^ti^e fntlio1ii|UL\ 1880 & 

Victoria History of Qlc Counties of Ivii^limi London. 1800if., in priggirag, /yict, 
Co. lligt) 
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VJldlmuit, H. Himibutt der (JiH'llonkiiiide *ur deutseheti (J.j-i liicisU 1 bit inn An*- 
<Ser Staufer. 2nd edn. H'prL lOCHL 

VilJienj A. and MjL^-cti ei „ E_ DirHonoain} dr? dnnt cjmnjuqup, Paris. 1934 ff. f Iei 
pragma, 

\\ otEtn hiRh F H r IkijtsidiEands I tajchirlitaqisirlhirr ini Mitti^nter Ids euj Mitte des 
I'] XthrliUhdnrtfl, 6th edn. '1 vi?k. Borliii. 1808-4, VoL i. 7th etfri. 
Brimmler, E. Stuttgart and Ik-rllii. 1004. 

\\ v tier r IE. J, jiijcI W elie, ii, KiitrliiMii^xikum ehIht Encyklojiiidie drr h.itlieliMdiLHL 
ThcGlogic, 1847-4*0. 2nd edit Raulfc* F r Freibarg-L-R 1882 -1903. Index* 
liJCr3. OVetser'Kaalcn.) French traiul. id collier, l, 25 rak. Park 1889-70. 

Whitney, J . P. Bibliography uf Church History. (Historical Assoc. IjmiIElL 55,} 
Lmifan, 192JX 


11. ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY* 

Baud riila rt-Vo^t- Roeieios, Djetiurruaire rj'histmre ct do gdogrnjihie cccleskstiqiie, 
Pmrk 191E in proffre^. 

Dfpdij G, hMnriichtt Ihddaths. Bielefeld. 1880. 

FrecmaTi, E. A. HUtnHoal Geography of Europe (with At Lift}. London. lifttL 
Ond t'rin. runi^l :lhiL i‘d. Bury, if, H. L !!n fct 
KroL-ch mor, K. MiifcoriHihe lieoernphio vnn Mittmleumpa. (Moiv-Mcmeoki?, Srr 
l ) Munich 1.SKII. 

Laii^Ttnn, A, Atles bEKtnrique rip La Franco df-ptii- tVsar juwju'i no* jours. (Test 
separate,) Paris. ( 1885 - 0 ,) ESJJ 2 . pncornpLebe-J 
Muir^ K. and Philip, G, Philipp Histone*] Atlas, rnedwieval mid modern. titli van. 
Ijmtlon. 1827- 

Pmde, It, L rd. 1EisLnrical Atlas of Modern! Europe, Oxford. 1002. [With 

vjilunhk introductions.] 

Putzgcr, F, W. HiFtariffdiar Sclml-Atlas. Ed. EJoldamn?, A. and others, 4dnl ndn. 
BiokfeSd nnd JjoipHlc r i 1)22, 

Schrader, F. Athts de geographic hktonque, New edia. Paris, ltK*7> 

Shepherd, H\ R. I'lLstimcAl iitl-i*. lith t'dji, Loudon. 15)27- 
Spniucr-Moolce- Hond-Atll* fur die lie—‘hiebte d&5 Mittrlnltera und der neuoren 
Ziiit, (iiitltiL (3rd edn. nf 8prui]^Fn Hauii-AtLan ertc, F.d. Monke, T.) 

(Fob FLAnK-MMEa:^) 

RinrirnfF, H. T. acid MoJW, J. 11. Yergleichrndf* Wfirtorbiich deralL'ii, mittkrciij 

i Hi lL ncueti Ueoj^mphie. Uotha. 181^-. 

Ifa&cbunpe, P. Dictioimiiro dc llda^mpMc, (SupplL b Rnmet, J. 1'. Manuel d ti 
UbraircO Pnri^. 1 ©7^. 2nd edrk. 2 yoIb. IBJSp l&K 
Grisw, J, ti. T. Orhi? lAiim]“, Driven. 10QL EH. Benedict, I". Berljn. 

[Part i P»ly»J 

Mnrtju, (T, The Record Ikderj OT tcr, JjMidon + 1 JVtFJ:. 2nd i-dn. 1&JIX [For the 
British Ihle^.J 

S« akffi'j i. Picvjiliur^ B/pcrL^im Htc. b TrvpchMUkgrvpIic. 


iil cimonoijOgt, and genealogy. 

(CaiwnoiOoY:—) 

L"Are do verifikir dates h lei faits hL^toriqm^. 2 * pnrtle. Dcpuis «■ nuis^, do 
L~C- 8 riJ miu r Pari?, y volhr 1 ff,, aileI other rdiE£. ttcni ■ tijtf i ln t u ALm 
4 th cdu. hy Saint-A link 18 v&Ia. I 8 I 8 -UL 

Cr Tftinvk* -inrnme 0 gein^ilo^che life stnrti itnlibuka f!a] ill 1870. 
Florence* 187^. Repr. 1885. 
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Hnrul. J. J„ liaiuly l»K.k of rules mill tililis for verifriin; dates, Loudon. Lunt 
IKIlk l!B?+5r 

®- Tavole ttorlnhc dei nomunL ttnliauL ft*. ;-bl Worm*. J0G3-t t. Liextm 
!. lUr - "-.“relic, ii?- BomutuL [Also useful MbWraph^l 
JHittbelj C-. El Lprardiia cfttBoEioa tckmIil tart VoL r- eJn Mfinster. 1913. 

R Ji. Sleriis* cpiscopariim Mdleue Ckthdksa. (With pupplt) Ratwboii 

t.n>tefeiid F IL Taaehttikich dcr Zeitraobuimg de* deuLurliun ^ittehtlu*™ tmd dir 
ymiuut 3rd Bill i?d 11 . Hanover* l&IQ. 

— Zbitrerimuug du* deutuclifeii Mittelilicr* mid d. NeuzeCt 2 vols* Hanover 
I8ul, EHi, 

Janus r cEil XMantnher finite Jakrinmderte* liy Holiur-iii*. J. E. Loipsic. n.d + 
Lane-14Hdt* K ^ The MobommidiJi Dynasties. Jjtfdou. 

fe™?* J - rL L ^ Trt^nr rfe dlKnlolugie, d’hlfitailtt, et do gcocrapbi# pour 
* etude Jp* document! dlL nmypjL itffe. Paris. lWj. 

u ir ?J^ Er i^ r /^ >c r ^ rL1tl!U l £> J^ r ^niiitoryp Revised inlii* London. 1838. 

^ ««!«« mkoiHULTs of timp. (Ildpa for Student- of History. 5 

ar.LK. Lotidom l&lBv 

It'iilil, R <_Jfimiudtigie des MKtutultpm und der Nearest. Berlin 1897 

%£; V L •""’ST' u*^T ,l „ l h Ha **• uri ^ T,S *1 1 «W. n Kanntak Turin. 

IWft. Ia JffmlHfllift. Pt 1 (Malum.) Florence. 11H& 

Skhnini, It HilMUq fiir Chnuudam Vienna, 1383. jSft.IT edn, Kjiluidnrin. 

grapbische lliuI cimmoiooucho IWclo. Luiptric. jdob* 

StoLvjs, A. M il J. Maiitid d r hintnire, de ^em^Jogle, et do chrouolnrie de ton* |*hb 
E talx du globe etc. 3 vole, Lenka* 10BS-0& 
wim^ 1 "V'" Anglican uni. £ud eden Oxford. 1897 

a#4*h ramal yurt ond titles, hmud-li^ Easter dates. etc 
iS'dof^ | J L |^’ Hh " t ' H ' ^ if ' m ^ (^P 9 Students of History*) SwPJlvk'.' 

^^foT wldrL *** ™ dl lVafka ^ C:alli[1 L^hcJJi, Italta sacra ; 


{ISTsaomTia ^—) 

fikudh’tj Ah afiij Die udmine* A, Momitl de immi^EmitluiUB fnnifaisp 
Rim. ]D12j 1G P in prn^rtss. 

Corpus mmuHnun tin^coruni, VnU. i-x. Rome. 1910 E f in pwrms, 
Dieudiuin^ A. Lej Momiaioa tr*&pua&. (Cnlltctiou PayuL 34A Kris, 

r.lliPJhl I lh I ■ ml Sjilmir.i II r | L i_ Z h.. [ . I _ __ T._*!_ n J ■ J _ 


Vulfj. 


Ip «; 


ms. 


Trmite de uutni^inatique du mvym ag^ 2 vo!n 7 Parw. 


Ejigul, A. und Sorrow K. 

JHLH. 0C 

Cimebor, H. A, Handbook of the Coins nffireat llritairi nurl I rebind in Hie Britfcfa 
Mttwmip Lairdon. 10^9, 

”*■£!' “*» > Rr - tlL 
Luschiii vo., 8benoreutb, A, Alkemeitte Munxlmmle lm d lieJdizetich [elite .|.*h 
JJJpJj™ 1 2dL (Jtolo^r-Meluemke. Aw nVy. ¥f “ lllmidi. 

Mncikuilil, (!, ITil* Kvnliitimi nf (oiraifre. CiunbriJpc, hug. 

Iftrtiuoni Eh La Macud*. Romp. 1915. [dictionary of nimai nf c«inf t j 


((lEN EAlJ^i V : —) 

Cokayii^ Lr. E, Complete PoeHfre of Endantl, Seodindj iraLiml, Hreat Britain 
uid the L'nitH KrngiMi, B v«Ll Bx«tar. itfltr m XeweuLeJo. Gibb*, v’ 
alii I otlilra. London, 1919 ff. ^ in jiro^cTP^s. 

PcniAiirirz He IteHifiioMirt. J\ HutuHn peiiwInpEea y henilttics He la Mouanluiu 
Granola C iv-a lu-jil, y l-.mn.li-. de Ei^u/Sa. Madrid. ] EK»7 ff., in pnwr«> 
h. A do and IhmcM 4t Ludane. Armorial Nobiliaite d« YmSm dui li, 
de Savoie. Vol*. i-iv. Grt imble, 


c. II U>. II. you Tfc 
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<Joor->r, il. !!. Genealotfiwl Tallin illnstoliw? of Modem History, Oxford, 1B73, 
fitli edn. rev. and eal. M caver, J. U. IT, 11116, 
tirutc, H. Stamm La Mil wit At)tl»ng wli-udariiim nl«JIi Mvi. (M iii US* n m * 1 . Vtil. 

Goiifitiu Vb^oV l\ DMdouto Finulule degli antleiil atari sirdi o itila I^niWnii* 
dalT epnea raroliugEca ai noslri tempi (7 74-1008)* 5 vola, (Biblioieca ddl* kb. 
siortea sLihalpiEia. Vola* 64-50,) Ihnendo. 1811. 
lustitut herddioue de France- Lu NoUliairc unhorse!. 24 vok M154-liWXIi r 

Utta, F. (and cnEitmuators), nelehri itaitimo. II volv- Mima and I Linn. 

ISll^m 2ud«rifi&. N»pS«- lB8Bff.,iiiprtig?» 

Moreri, L. Le grand dictioimnira historaque, Latest ado. 1® vubi. rang 

English rersiun, OaJUfirj J, She! cdn. with supplla* and npp, 4 vote. Undon, 
jjiij -1^ 

Votetel, T. G + and Coho, A, StftmmtAfdii tur Gcachkhte *1, ouropuEseb t is 
Siaateu, mi. Die denGchea ^laateu u* 4 Nicderlimde, Brutinwick, 1871. 
Am a/ro l/Art do verifier l+* dates (srfcfw), L*a«-Foole, Mi.lisscnmdtbii DpfflH 
(atotY)* rih! Stokviii f-crj^nv}- 


IV. SOURCES AND COLLECTIONS OF SOURCE*. 


aoriptorum* 13 vulo, 
3 vote Piute J728 


Acherv, I- d\ $pieile*§uni rive collect in veteran aliquot 
Pirns- 1355(1 tte£)-T7. New edn. Ram*, L K J. flu b- 
Acta Sanctorum Btdbuidtem. Jin.-Oct. v*. Antwerp, Brussels, rmd JongeHoa, 
184-3-1784. Oct* vil-xill. Brassii^ Paris mod Rome, Parii). JB45—8R. Nov h 
Paris and Rume, ltni^lf, UHJ7 if., in pregmae. [T1 il> reprint of Jon.-Oct i. 
nabliiAid liy I‘aim.- at Puri- ami Jtcimu, ItMKJ if., among other variations, lias H 
instead of S vote of Jan., and rt-fertmngt* the content* Ilf the 7 vote of June-] 
(ASBolL) [Supplemented hy Analecta BoUaiidimm, 1832 £ {AJJ,)] 

Anart, M- /&s? urvfrr Mum tori. 

Arohivio riorin* iU]ia»«. (AH.) .Klew Liit ijf (I)- 

BiUinLcca dell* soclcta stnrira euhoJpitUl* Ed. G&hfttto, r. and lallone, A. 

I’irEomR elf. 1891? ff., in progress, [Contains charter and mniiugraph*. ] 
BuhuuT< J. F. R«geskB I[Ei|M'iii. (New sdi;.. so hfvetul parts by various editors) 
]iiEislmi€^. 1877 ^ [Str also ftrtu Bibi* of I uf- &IJ8,] 

V Kt^ie i fc d, KuibtrrciciLS. t . 11 OR-12?2, Kd. Fidtcr, .1 mid mkc)maim, 

K. 3 volb. l8ftL-JOOL s % 

vi H Iliffrcstflu iL KSflinirick. . . 1£7^-1313. Ed. Itcdliri^ 0> A bug, 1- 

ilk prourtS'i. 

Bkniuuct Romm GiJlcflmm...s^|rt«EreK- 
Unai'kirLaan^ A. C icrrEiaoia Poiitifldii- uii^r Kt-tir, P. F. 

Camden Society, Puhlicalioti^. London, 1SR8 flL, in progress, (Now publ. hjr Use 
Rov- HUt SejOv) 

Charted et dipldmen reklils it Phliteiro do Fnmec. AoadLBL. PariN. ISfifilfM in 


prap!^ r 

Qassinuoft dc 1'hLstolro de Fmn^ fc wn m-isyosj age, 
Park. 1024 In progn fc ^- {Cbua. hisL) !Tr 
' “ ’ |Hli BruEsek 


General editor i Elolpheii, L. 
xts and French translations] 
Collectino de chroniqnee inedife. Bruesels 1833 if,, iis proqtem. 

CoilectEOEi do documents intuit* nur rhistiike da Franco. Park, 1885 f- P in progress 
(C’oll. doc.) t . 

CoUectieu de testes pour eervir □ I'tludu el a Fen.^lpkemont do Fhe-tairc. Pan-t 
IHKt; ff._, ilk pnogre^L (Coll, testes.) 

I'orpos Juris Canuutd. Yol i. Decretura GmHaiti V'ol ee, Dccretales Grcgoni 
P. uc bIo* Ed, Friedbore, Fv LeipKio. 187^81. [Critical edstkuE,] 

_ (tjd [lion of Grebury XI l L) 8 vok, Lyons. 1 584; and other Kith century ed el* . 

al su, [Coatalna the rued i eval I 

Corpus I unit Chilk. 3 ralku Rerliis, [Critical modem «Uij * 

Vol. i. InstEtuGonos. Ed, Krueger^ P. Digcstn. Ld. Mommsen, T. 13th 
m\n. 1920. 

Veil. ij. CwIoJt lu^tjnumiis EiL Krueger, F. tHh odn, IJilA. 

Vol. nr, NEiYellae. Ed, SSchocll, R. and Kroll, W. 4lh odn- 1312- 
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CorpuR luri* Ctvilte Ed, Gotfcofndna, D. ;frd win. d vols. Cologne 1(112; 

uml other I'Jlli [Contains tbflf medieval ami add! lif>JL= T ntidli as llltr LiUri 

Feudurum, ] 

Co^ufiHtnntorra Utmonun. Vicing. (CSEL) 

Uii|^tUif, W. LHjah"ticoci AttglipwuQi* 3 Vflk, London. NW cdn, by 

CaJey, J., zuxd others. Groin, in B, London. 1317-30. Repr. lS40w 
Early Engiiili Text ikwicty. Publications London. mu ff., in nmtfttMv. fEETS.) 
tapana^rada. Ed* FlorwCj HL mud others 51 vnU- Madrid. 1747-1373. 
r*jtr, G, Iwlfli dEplnuitfttYLls flun^nM iKX'i^iib-ticuji ft civile. {Uiruiiulogjad 
table hy tvjiaEiz, b\ Judos by Csduar, M.) 45 vok Badi^P«L 1&39-6& 
ronti per la storin d r Italia. PubL by latitnto stonco italiano. Home. 1337 ff TJ in 
progress (Ckruuioles, 3fl vuls. Letters, d vols DiptmiuHj 7 voU Statutes 
i io|ii, 1 viiL AlltujUitiiK* 3 yoIs.) (Fnnth) 

Gailm LhrUttaiia (Vetui?) r Ed. Sftlnl^Marth*, S. do, and others. 4 vuU Parts. 

-" f^T;4 , Vt *^ HHt EJ Sail] Le-Ma rtbe, D. do, and others \ P uLs. hy-svi. 

LiL Haurrau, B. Paris 1715-134ia r 2nd edu, Revised hy PioLiti, P VuU, i-y* 
sr, mr, Pariv. 187U-H, ProvlncU Tolosatis New edn. Vol. i. Toulouse 1882 
— (>uvi^mw). Ed. AllHim-^ J. H + and Chevalier, t'_ t T J. :j vok MontfwIUrd 
and Vul«nn 18315-1300, 

Gexhkhtacbnntar dvr duutaclien Vorant etc. Ed. Pert^ Wattenbaeli* and others. 

NiiHf senc>, Leipsic. IHW-I, in pruares*, [Gomuiu translation ib.J 
GihvIiu^ J. ti. ami IfcumiuuuiH, P. Tfje?ianrue u ej Lion Elat lm]] et liblcnarani Italiae 
etc. 30 vok Leiden, 17^1- 23. 

- ~,~TT “|‘Uh* tl hitflof. SiciliaCj Sardinian, Corsitde, etc, 15 VtiLs. 

Leiden, 1733-5* [Form* a coiitiMinthm of the pra*diiw*1 
(juuot, h. P. U CnlJaftfctPli dtsi niYiii. rvlntifs a I'liisl. dr France.. JLit-ijLi'au 13" siecle. 

Pans lti23-vto T (Frcndi IranjdatLOiLs.] 

JJaddam A. H . and Stubby H . t ouncils and ecdfeisytiHil docuiuctib relating Lo 
invit Britain and Ireland. Ed* after Spd™ and Wilkina 3 vok Oxford* 

1 BGIkTRi 

Hluscbiiki, F* Jlrt retaie^ pKeudo-Isidorianaecd iupitnln Angiltminxii. Letpflic* IB03, 
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CHAPTER I. 


INNOCENT III. 

L SPECIAL B1BLIOGRAPHIBS, 

Innocent 1 * dealing? wWi the Empire are covered by the liihljo*rraphy to chanter* it, 
nij iv Wflfr; the Fourth (Wsadu it mi the estabtbhment of the Lnbii rile in tin' La*t 
by the Bibljo^frnphk-R to Vo), tv f chapter* rrv and xix; ontt lass relations with Cathan>m 
by the Gihlto^i^phy to ch. xx Mfrw; and relations with England and France by the 
UThliogmphtt* to ifltaptei-s vri mid ix below. 

diemlier^ t 1 i V* J + Ib-jMsrtocrvdesiMiurerti libtorii[ne^ dumoyen fig*. Hlo-bibliograpJde. 
Sts fiii, MW* i- 

liampe^ K- Gotha, 10^2. [For recent works on the period,} 

] i i-!~i ■ I s L ■ E jndisrrrp IljMtoEre dee CtHieLlc8. Vol. V, See Gm. lfib/. V. 

LueiiAin^ A + luainrimt 1EL [VoL VI.] Le ConcUtf de LiLmra. p]i. 191-222. Nre 
ApJdir, iv. 

Mryi r, E. U J _ SLiialsLlieorieii Pajpst Iniiocen^ Ul. Bonn. 1020. 

Palth:^* A. titbliotheea hlstariea medii mvL Set Oji, Bibi. i. 

31. C’RITU JS.U OF INNOCENTS REGISTER, 
diu Ae&w, TT. o. Curia. ] 

Hat to ml Lor, A, ! n vuLume aid Ke_rusli di Innooeii^e 111 don fit m alia Santito di 
NS. Ixoiit* XliJ da Laird ibliburubfu. in Slodl e document! iii ftorin e iHritto. 
vr F Kunm, IU&5. 

DelEle^ L. Meiikuire sue lw orU^ d'lmiOCelit Ill. BEC. XJX, 1B£7; X\v T 10G& 

-— Lcs retires d‘Innocent HI. RFC, mvi IHflo; xj.vii. 13WIG; rva IttiHJ. 
DenSHe. A. Pic pELpitlicheu RegiKtorbande .!e* L1_ Johr, mad das inventor dr raid ben 
vom Jr 1330, in Archiv f Lit, u. Kinrlienp^hlclj^ iu lEitMJL 
Klhnu f II. Dao Grata imioccntii im VcrhaltuN xn den Jta-jrrotpi! Papstoa* 

ilddeHperg. 1&7G. 

Hvckelj It v. UntaraHicfaungcii eu den Rcgi^tara Itmocenx 11L IU, xr- 1&£U. 
Luchmre, A. Ritgbimj liliuiDisiit III et Regesta de PottUad. In Hibl, de 
3 n Faculte de lettre* dp Paris, xvxn* 1914. 

Psbj \\\ M, IWi Odgindrepter (Gregors Y|| im Yfttikmd'&heii Archiv ndrat 
Hekrii^cn Kur KimiUiiis tier Urigiiialrr^ister Ixinocciix Ill mid Ibmorni* EH. 
SKAW. 1911. 

- Dio Entatohung den R^nHtruin mper ii^nlio Bomatai imperii mad dor Auluts 

/.mn Eiaiurvifen I nni^i'iiz Ell in iler dm itch till Tla runs! nei to. I3J. xxvl* 11/21.3. 
tVinkelmamap K* ZuL dear ileeohten deft papsteft tmiaiceiix UK FDG* IX* IB^ss'i- 

UL ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES: THK REGtSTKR ANP CANONS. 

Rohmer, J. F, Re^estfi lmjM?Hi + 1190-1272, Set Gm* Bib/, iv. 

Cdrrms Juria Cunotdci, Erl. Frkdber^ E. Sc* Urn. Bib/, iv. 

PelEHlej I#, UttlW andditeN dltniOeent III. HEE.’. xxxiv. 1B7-7- 
tlampe p K. A us verloreiaen Riun^terlxiiaiien der PfiiNte [linacenz III unit laanocenx 
IV. MIOGF. xmc. ILK)2. 

[miGcentins HI papa. Ejii-rot.ie. Sen fim. Bib/, iv umfrr l^Atml l>ocumeuE_s r 

- Decontemptu mundi; ^ermone^ de diver^bn; HeranoMts rle khiicEs, M PI*, cavil. 

- Gcitx, Ed, IkiluEe^ S H in EpifttoErem tiUloCeoEi lihra xi, Vol. 1. PaTER. h>32. 

A ho an ^IPL. llxIVl 

- Prilna colIeotJo deem tnjiimn, Ld r Italmw, S, ep, rit. _-li*o an A! PL n. jcvi. 

-ELegdfttriim doniarii VnnoCentii 111 pipoe s uper s Lp^iatio Romoni im peri t. See Gm r 

BibL IV unde r l^apal Doctltllflllt^. 

PotthfisL A. Regcsta Pofitificum Romanorum. Voi. e. See Gm. Bib/, tv. 
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and rv.l 

[Frtif CoyucijEj m Mansi, J. D< Surtfnm CciiLirilinriim fiiripliismia Collect io. VoL 
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m. im. 
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H utter, F. v. Gpchidlile Papst 1nnocers& III imd aelnpr ZoitjTpnrtw^mi r ^ edn* S vip!-. 
Hamburg, 1041-3. French Iran*!. with mtrcwlai.. notes, elc. J&ger, .1, X\ and 
Vkl, T. 3 VoK Barrs. IB43- 
Liiebnire. A r Innocent 1IL 0 voIf, PaH* 1905-0. 

1. Rome et I'l tube. 2, Ij* t'misadc (les Albigeoi*. :{_ 1* Papa utt et 
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Lend. HI Dor fioDstajlUT Friction von L End mu! dtrc ibilicniHcho Politik Knudritb 1. 
IJE. ilrrt m-;t. XXXTI. 1.0£l£* jHFnr Italian backgruUliiL] 

Lirii G. Document! od UlaMzttioDe del nt^ihiro del rjinlicnde Cgolmo i!' CMia, 
lipb ipoatolico in Tqschia e brnburiiaF AS lis t! xu, 1B8& 

OvcrnuDaj A. Cl refill MathiMe von Tuscicn* Hire iMbuiigBii, li^ liit lMv Hi res 
Gates von 1129-1290 und ib re Re^esten, Innsbruck. I8ii. r i. 

Pfiff, V- Kaiser H einridiy hMstis Augebat mi die rdmwcho Knrie (HIM!). U^del- 
berg, I027* 

Prim, P L Mark ward von An (Tidier. Em den. 11579. 

Sc h e ife r- Bn i e h a rs 1, l p . tin den MotiiildinbdLen Si^henkiiDg^n. H10GE. n, 18U8; 
xi. 1609* 

- Zwei rmeiKEicbiiii^o xu r pjitwtJklLe Territorial mid Finiiii?.|)oiilik r MIOGp* 

iv. Ergmaitti ur^baud. [liutb for territorial Wk^oucid.J 

VI t L ALBIGENSJAN CRUSADE. 

(i) OuiotvAi. Autuoutib. 

[For Guides, #tr Sniedt. Cl de. Low Sources do TliUL de k Crui£iid« eontr© les 
nlbl^eob. KijlL xvt. 1874 ; Moliuier, A. Les Sources de VhL^toiitMle Frurice. 
VoL in. Grn. BUft, l] 

Ibbc, F. r4l (.'artnkire.. .dc Ss-DoiuiiLii^iie- ft Tok. Pciri?:. ]8£>3-J^)L 
Baron, J. J. und Durvgnn, 11. Nouvoaux docuiDKits friir l'bkL dc Framsa au xr", 
xilJ fl rieeleH; hbrL dcs erobmdes Ciilllrr le* nlld^ieoEi$. 2 vnk l^iris. 1840, 
Chaiison la qnokad* c.tu itre li^ ilbigrua. Ed. Mevor, P. 2 V«b. (SHF.) IVk 

Garlimde, dean riy. Do Iriunijihh Eeelesixe. Ed. Wrigk^ 1‘. (Roxburgh* Club.) 
London. I Hrill 

Gllillauiiie de Puj'InurfTis. flihturia alb'u£Cn*illtin In Jkmi|Lmt r xut, ix 
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iittSratnl, d- t'artutaire tie Nutre-Lhnie de Rrmnlie. VqU. I, it, Pori* HtflT- 
I'icm) de VaUx^Ueniiy. Pulii Vulltum Simian moiUCJll H^st«rin Ed. 

Gutiwij 1% hjuL Lyoti, E. VoL t. Parw T 102& /Wif Iaj* in ikmqnet. sox. 

_-t/j|fl ITI MPL Cf 3C ] 11 . 

Vic, L\ dp and ViL^etej J r J. flktoirc getter*]If He bupudct VoL vni. Pr eaves, 
rfjfffll. ItiU. i\\ 

\'klfc[mi^TLD H A h Bullaire du hionhenreuse Pierre de Cartel nm martyr He In foL 
MontJHlliteri iylTi 

(ii) S^xiNii^av ArTHORJTiESr 

[<&* a&o Bibliography to ch. xa ± sect. iv. e.] 

Be&£, G. Histoire dt^ conrtes de Catmasotiiut 16JS P 

CartiLUm, LI Hifitalrc dit comic de Foil, 13 volt Tou Louse. IU5^ 

Gated, G. Hirtoire dt-^ coml^ de Tuulouse nvgc qu«li|u^ si chronicles 

anrienne-i coiicenjaHt h memo hifltotre. Tonlfim*?. 

CliBSSAinotk r J. 13 i?to ire dca alb%eoin imcrtiunL Lfciir clocLriiae Lit religion- licneva- 
159*. 

Delpccll ,11. La Balu i lie lie M LI rut el in toetkjue de hi cjivqI u ri c am I Ell* .duel e. Paris, 

iam 

Dezozar^ L. L'ller&ie dt?> alhigeoH et la croisade eon t re lea Mnftiqueo. In bleu, de 
b SfK. nrcheuL do .Midi. hi. lEs^i. 

LSny ? J. L r Hirtol re e1&=i tch L^uum el hensuw dcs ill^eQL^ Paris, ]^] T 
Guirnud* J- Article: Cruimde eontre Jen AlhtgcmH in Diction naira d ' JI w Loire et 
ile (ieoartaphie eceleiiiLtfttutje^. M, Batidj-iiiart* A P Buii. Hl]2. 

.lanhui* K. La reMpuJLMaliiliU.i de r%]LHc diiis la rcp^imi de I'bdrefaie uu nmyeil tkge- 
Puria. 3907. 

IX- INNOCENT AND TiJE KINGDOMS. 

(i) Naiwiv anip the North, 

A. Nflrpi HiilArii 1 , VoL )i + Oyltk I8QEL 
(' frigid as IhLiuilicae. t/], <L and IWcSL F, V, Oxford, |K8J?. 

The Saga of King EveriX tsi, amt Iran*L Sepiaton^ J. UimIoii, 1809, 

U'ilkotk/r. B. History of thp Church anil State in Norway, London, M08. 

pi) Spajx i?fn ^urnrul, 

Altumni, R. DLrtona do Bfepaiia, Vnl i- S?r Gen. BiM. v. 

(\dmeirOj M, Reyes rrirtLanoR deede* ALfoiifio VI I ins to Alfonso XL, In Hbilorijt 
gene nil de la Er-pailii. Ed- CautfraJi del Conti Hn, A. Iftutt, Sen &m* ItiM. v, 

Fita y Coloma-j, K, BLDgniphiu kttdita de Alfa I WO JX rev de LeOik pnr Gil de Zamora. 

mi am. in, iaaa 

Gams^ Pi iL Die KirclifatpjclifobtB vnn SpnieD. VoL IIL Ke^n-itior^. 1B7K 
HercuEauu. A. 11 i - L• ■ r i ik de Portupt. VgJ, ir, Lislnillj 1U38. 

Merrimiii^ K, IL 'Jliu SpnEii.4i Empire hi the Old M r orld and the New, Vel. | + Sc? 

Qen + BiW. v. 

{ni ; Hl>oaby. 

F«nnaidmii;E^ Art* Ikntiiiie potfoumpm ecclcMnsifl^ 752. In MouEnuenta 
hpprtnntka hUtoriam Sluvorum meridioEuliuDi. \'«L v% Apm, 1802, 

FnkrLi-t, ^ r , L'A'el^la'itiiTit and political irebtiiji]!9 of I I Lmgary witJi the Roman (JLiria. 

Yol i. Boda-iA^L 1S#Q0, (In IIuijst- irian. j 
Liijnzy'j G. St Etienne ct hi paj^iute. 1M>1. 

(tv) Sf.RBIA All’ll Ul l>SAMJ A. 

Jiref^k. C, J, Geochkhu^ der BuLgaren, LVa^ue. IK;<C 
—- GexhiditA dof ScrbeiL VoL l Gi>tha. 1911 , 

- StiiLt ond Cnvelli^hikR im lulLtdlalterllehen SerhieTt, PL i. In [HiiiLivlariAen 

den KAW. Phil.4list. Kl. tax 1Q1& 

Novakovltf* S. IntradsirUon In Zakcndk Stelkna Dulana^ cir,i Srtuskye e 1-^4. 

Bel^fruo. Ik^lfr, 

llkfhur t A. V'eterj naoaiumi nl^ Sbvoniiii i^i^fonalinm. Itonie. iBljiL 
X^unpolj A. 1>, L' Empire Valarho-bial^are. EH- xlyd . lffi>l + 
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CHAPTERS II, III, IV. 

GERMANY, 1197—1818. 

L tUBLiOGRA FEl i ESw 

In additiuu to the standard Bxhliogf*phlca (D»hliniiiii-\7ait^ Quelleakuiitk; 
Pottlia.^; Bibliotheca tiktorira modji nei r l; Wi ttepb i r h, Dciitsclilnnud 
rjuilikH ; LcsreiHj I>fLtt*fhlfUlds (h^hicbMjiidleEi; Jansen anil Sv bmi Le-KlJ Icn b vrk% 

llisturi^plii^ and Qnollen dor diFuLsoketi Geschichtc his 1M0) fur whirh «• 

Bibi. I then k a detailed list uf authorities for the period in BdEmeFs ftcgissti 
{2nd ediL VoL v, pp. Ixxxvii #»■ Set Gen. BibL iv), Ah exhaustive bibliography fur 
th# Dcclc*m-rii l id history of Ike period will bo found in Shuck, Kircbomcesch., 
Ihmtrchhud*. VoL IV, See Gen. Bifti. v, A valuable review uf recent WOfftl (IttH- 
1920 ) will bo found inHma|w * WiMeii*h»ftIkh«For«hutipiberiolito: Mitlelulterliche 
Gwhielfete. Gotlsn, 1! i ±1. Fur the latest 1 iterators an tk e su bjctl the bibliognph ie* in 
tbe HtnUirLsvhe ViurlnJjnhr^hriftfHVJSJ&Md a the r period Leak should ho consulted. 

1L ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

Dijbuit-r, J. F. Aula imperii seLectn. Urkimden dcutscher Knnige end Raiser mit 
dnem Autumge von Rekluoauheu, Collated by Rohmer, J. F., ed* Ffcker, J. 
JlUisliruck L 1370. 

- Hi-cv-ta Jlaiperis. Vnl. v. (1198-1272.) Sw tfera, W jv, 

Con*iitutira» et Acta publicu iinperatorum et regunn VoL it Ed, Upland, L. 

MGU. Leg uni Sect iv, 1890. 

EpsHtoJac jUietuii XIII e recalls pontificUTn Itomanoruin sdectaO* Ed, KodelibeCg:., C 

r>vok Mini. i«b:mw. 

11 ij i I tard-BMholIett*.1,1- A. II iH torus diptomatim Eridi-rici 11.1 2 vejL- . Paris, [ H62-G i, 
Innocent III. Ee^istruni du nrgotio miperiL Ser tirn. Bibf. iv under l*ap:il Docu¬ 
ments. (A convenient edition of the Register, translated into German ulid ed. 
Taii^lp it IH published in llle terle* *'£>ie Uutirhii’biKchnsiber dor ileubckcu 
Vonelt.” Leipsfcu 102,1.) 

(^rl^iiK^ GutlfitiUi- EcL Scheldt, C. L 3 vylu. llannver, 17^0-80, 

Futri dc Vincis... Epi-itabsruui lihri vi. 2vol*+ Ed. Jmdii]*, J. tt Ihialn* 1740- -1J*0 in 
HuillnpMIrthrtlhyi, Vic el Ctirrefjsondaoce sic Pierre du la Vigne* Paris. 1804. 
Wiukelmamt II Acta imperil hioditu sacculi xm et xiv. \ rkuudeu uml Bride /.ur 
Geeddchte ilm Kakiemdck- uisd ik‘-i Konign fc icb» SiL’ilien in den Juhrgci 11U44— 

1400. 2 vol^ liiosbrucli. IGitOj S3. 

ILL NARRATIVE AUTHORmES, 

Actis queruudiiiu epkcopozinn Lnhieenslnni. MGH. S ript, xxv. 

Ae+ridii AurcauvnllLti^h Gesta pcnslificuiis Lesdiciiainiii (l'MS-1247^ l&id. x*v. 
AlbcrluH ttohcEiiiLK Ed. HcAfr'r^CLfn Bibliotli^k lies Utcmrisdien Vexeina in Stott- 
liiirl. x\% Abl. t. Stssttgart U347- 
Aiiiuiles EymLiiidniri. Ml* II. Script xvi. 

Annaloi Ibid, svi, 

Amiilet HamburgcUiO$. Ihtit. in. 

AtiEiales Lu biccusc^. Ibid. xri. 

Anurtlen Marbacon^. EsI. Btoeh, II- SIJL’S, liW7- 

Amulci -VIocuMtcrii do llurton. Ed. Luiird r B. R. in AunaU^ MaimaLkl. VoK i. 
(Rcdht) 1BS4. 

i^wiuU Mmi^turii do Gscimu. VoL tv. IBfiG, 

Aesiialeg \Asnastcri l do Ufliisrlaa, ibid. VoL ti. HHw. 

AiiiuiIih M nuAsiuri i du ^Vititunsa. Ibid, 

Aiin&lefi hnvjmi (Contiautio). Mi ill. Script x vi* 

Aimalee Pnoratus de Dtmxbiplm. Ed. Luarilj. 11. R- in Ammies MonutieL ^ oL in. 
(RolU) IflfiB* 
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Amuln Priomtos 4e iVigthtaia. lUd* Vt>L iv. I860. 

.blialtt RfitihardikuimiiitN.^, MGH- Script XXX. 

Aiimilc^s ScbefUarieasee Maions. lhid. jera, # 

Aimak* SrljuflkriLMfc^ Minorca, Ibid* 

Armalos Stadeuses aLictpro Alberto. Ihid. svj. 

AheiiI^ IViirmitierneft. ibid. ivit. 

Aimalea Zwifiiltciisc?, ibid, x. 

Aruoldi Ciirimina Sluvonim. Ed- Fe-rtXjG. H. SGtS, 1668. 

llniuttscbwciffiivba Hesnichrflulk. MGfL DeuLsdiu nwoniken. ft. 1817. 

Hu rchanli Pnwpoaitl Un*wgtmil» Ckronlfitiji- Kd. Holder- E^r P 0, audSEmscni, tLv< 

SOUS. Ml _ _ _ T 

Caesarii ni .4 Catalogue Arc Li e pis. ('ahmenai uni. Mull* Sc rip L nt v r 

___ Duilugys Mlniculornm. Rjccorpt* relating to Otto IV fn Lei bafts, G + W. 

Script, rerum BrnmnefeiintuiL u, Hanover- 

_Vita Sancti Engelberti Arcbiuptraafi t'oloiilcnsls (lS0i-I223X E*J- Rohmer, 

J, bi ph Ponies Hurttm tfcrmniii:iruui T 11 + Stuttgart, ISSAr 
Chronica Aibcrki luonaehi Trium Fori t in m a mmiucho Xori-uionaiderii Ilnieu.^Ert 
iiiterpulnta. MG 11. Script taiiE. 

Chronica <rfirva*ii MoumLI (\mtuarieLLBis. Ed. StabK W . (Roll* ) 1B7D, 

Chronica Martstri Hueuri de |ioued«ae, Ed. Sbubbe, VV, -L voK (RuILh-) 1868-71. 
Llinmica Kftfia f nloiiiciisis- Ed. lVaib, G. Sill "ft. 1866, 

UinmiMui Ebeitiboimimse. MGIL Script, auni. 

CbinKiiuii Mmitb Sored* IbW. m m, , , * T t 

Cbroiiictm Thomiio Wylnw, Ed. Luani H. R. In Aimaks Manutm. 1 ol. nr. 
(RaEb.) J8GS>. 

ronradllH do FaluitLl. C*M HmdMJpIlL MGtt* Script*ll- 

r'ujiliiLualio Ad.muiitt'iLKb- 

Ellen bard l Bdltun VV&I tlwmi] um. /fritf. irn. 

—- Chroiiteois. /Wd, 

Emonid eL Me-ikouis irerumenaittm Clirmuoi. IMd sacra. 

(^rrattiua Oti» imperial!*. Mid Jonm* 

ii&tn Kpiscwponim llnIbgntiuleiidnDi. Bid. mu, 

Ge«U Episcsjporum. TwdfloteniiwaL /Wd 

Hosta limocciktli HI pipua(1100-1 SI6) :im rtor* anonymo coafcvo. Mru c«stv, 
trfsta Trevcrorum l^ttUmiata, iiliH. Script. aiiv. 

Lrotifrwli VforbunH* L'aulfmwtlfl Eberbaoens^. /bni. ran, 

Ifvgen, Mewtor GotfriiL Ed. Cudaon#, IE. in CliraniiDii Aer dautfrehen SLLdtc. 

ill, LeijKiic. IBTpI. f _ 

1 1 cEi] rioi Cbrouicoa Lyvoniaa Ed. An nit, U . St;[ S, 1874. 

Berf™^ AltahgfliiH AimalcS. ME«II S ScripL svh. 

Hiipijilin fc't Honorii CLrouleornm Contintiahoite^ W emgartciL-^. Ed. W oikii4 f U 
dir Moo amenta WeLFortmi aiitiqui- St? IS- 

Julianm-- Abbatb Vlctonttwtfa Liber Certartuu HiKtoriartiin. Ed. Sc'liiie3der p i‘. 
SGi;S. 1000. 

MeiILIkicl Parisicns-ifr ChnmW &!mjonu Ed. Lijord, 1L K. 6 voIa. (Riilk,) 1076. 

ErpbeefiirteQgia- EA. Holder-Ejr^, O. SGUS. JSftfh 
Namtia do morte Ottoniy IV impemtari^. In Martrijt, E. Mid Durand ? U* Tlie- 
uoruRi uii^dotomiih 1 ol. v* Sm Gm. HitiL iv. 

Narratiu At? t« tauten to et murt e Ottonb IV imperatoriEi Atmo 12IIL in Origines 
Ouclficac. VoL itL pp, 840 flqu. S* ftm, ii* 

Ottoala d* S. Hkrio CLroiirea* Efl. HofineW#f r A. WA S, l&PL 

RmIuIA do Csij-K^kali Clinmiceii AnglJamnni. Ed. Btaraann, J. (RoUm.) 187A. 

Rtineri Aimaks S, 4a»M LewSiemftta. MiHL Script avj. 

ilichcK Gesia SctiauWw Errlwia*. ™ ; „ _ „ _ „ .. ^ 

ftonri ds Weudovvr^HFlores Historian!m, Ed. Ilew-letlj. H. tr. (ftolk.} 

Ryeomdi de Saiieto Genttano Nnliirii t lironica.^ y^l. It. Et. S^.iL , -*S , 1 I.inE t- 

SchijppeuchnMiik Miidcburger. 4>l. Jaaicke^ K. in Chroiiiken dcr deablLtDStAdte- 
vi i, Lcipdie. 1EE66. 

Vita Odillao Lecdkrw. MG11. Script, t&tw 

Waltber von dcr Vogdwdde, Ed. Wilnuun, » . -nd edn. Halle. 1883; *tho cd- 
l B iiul^ 11, in ALtdoutecLe tortbibllothok. i + Halle- SHSH, 
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IV, MODERN WORKS. 


A. GKNrJUL 

Alrt?l p O- Konig Philipp der JlohciLHtAtifb. Berlin. 1862. 

“- Otto IV uiid Kinder Friedrich II (1206-1212). I Seri in, 

v ti. v K Dor dcutw lie Stoat dto MiLtehiltor: tine C-rnuiU^EKEi^ iJer ■ tn u L sc he1i 
Verfraimj^ferfik-hte- 2nd edn. Lfilpfd^ IS2& 

Fournier* P r Lo Itoyaumi* tT A rltw el d© V 1 lenne ( 1 I OH-1878). Park, 1801. 

Geban^^O, & tahen imd draekirOzdigraThiiteii Hemj RkhaMserwiihlten Riimbchra 
Kajwhl Lelpric. 174-1. 

Efam», K. Deutsche Kajaetgtech. inder Zeitder Srilier and Staufer. S^r.Vfj. v. 

FEiuick, A, Ktahcngeatfrfchte Demadihmb. VnU. jt-t. (7™. /yjfi/. v. 

JastroWj J. and ^ inter, <jJ, Deutsche Oeithich^ im ZcHulter dor lloheiiAtaufcm 
Stuttoirt VuL ii. 160L 

KnntorAK-ica, E. Kaiser Friedrich dw Zweite. Berlin, 1027. 

Kempf, J* Gescliichle de* Deutsrhon Reich l> rahmid df^ lirof^un L [itcrreimimuf 
1-4A 1273 UTincbun?. im 

Kingt|k|] [i Jtip]i.miJ p 1 “, L 111 © [LiKtniy of Frederick LI, Emperor uf the Roman*. 
- veils. London, I0E2. 

I^reri/, O. DeuL-ch* Ciesrliirhic ins J3 and | j JahrlitttiderL Vol. j. Dip Zeit dee 
jimssen tntern^Dsms. Vieuim. 1063, 

Ijjf-i 1 rtln, J. CpM’hii hte i]i> ^|m ten'ii Mittchilierv ron 1 UIJ hi- 1402 . -v-“ * 7 ™. /irW *■ 

Lurliuirc, A. Innocent III. 0 vol*- Puri*. (I. ILnnic ct 1'IldJit. 2, Lit 

Cmisade de§ AlWgwkl a U J'Bmnire* 4. La Question dlJrient 

_ 5, Le* Jtayftiitctf vslmIlm du Saint-Sit^. ft. Le l Olicile de Lalron.) 

Meteler, A. Da-utefiki- Vtrljt^uiipigi'^'jikhle, 3rd edit. ftinuiilrL* der ttadikht*- 
n-isflPLiJKhaft, Ed. Metier! A sr, :t.) LcijHk and Berlin. 1H22- 

.Mii-LuK-i, H IfeKhiehin di n doqttabcn Ynlke* ram dramriinton Julirliiindttrt h^zum 
Auegiuig d™ .UittelaUcrs. 0 cols, Fri-ihurc?- 1B0T-11U5, 

PiTeimep II. HiiLoim rle Relgiquo. VuL j fc Sr, 6Vn. Wry. v T 

Kmimor. F. v. lipsdiirhLp der lliditui^LiLifeig mod Hirer Zell. 5th cdti. 0 vol». 
r^etf^ie, 1878. 

itehirrmaelitr, F. IV. Khi^lt Friedricfi ilerZ%eite. 4 vnh. liiiitiutfeu. iw^y-ij.v. 

Die Jebieji Upheovtiufen. tmttinppn + IH71, 

J>mjtH-l]r Vr rf: L- S U r l^tp'hcl i id I Hrii. /W. V. 

iVemdr^gliQ^ A. Verfa^sHTtitsge^Lli, der ik?qtndien Kircho tin Mitlehilter. 2nd edu 
(«irimdrift!td^r Gf.-r h^JLlHA i^. Ed. Meinier, A. n 3 6.) l^ic and Berlin. 3 DIM. 

WmkL'biiutiiL, F. lii^hiehte Friedrich-! de* ZweiLen qnd R-iner Kriettr V"oi \ 
1212-1^ Berlin. \rni. VliI. n P i. 1230-1230, Re™L 1065. 

Iriisdricb II, l2lB-lSSl3t 2 voLs, (Jahrhiieher 4. detit h Ii. Creechiehle '< 
I-ei^jc. \m>, 5^7, 

-- Philipp vmq NiwaboEi tmd Ottu TV eon Braunschweig. 2 vnk (iF^hrk ± 

dourtaob. iuiK-liichte.) 1070 . 78 . 


B. SpfiqAt 

ACrlirLgvr, P. The Neub^fftmog >ier deutseban Bl^tamAr miter Pap** lunnei'n?. IV 
1143 - 1254 . Ulpueu IDOL 

Ba|ipvrt t J r F. Richard eon loniwnll st-Jt RUMSr Wahl zum denUcheJk Kuuirr, 1257 - 
1271 BoniL 190 fr + ” 

Bbieli, H r Dio ^tand^rben Kaiserwublen mid die Enl^tehqn^ de« Kiir^meiitxin^ 

Lripdr, 1011, 

Rl on del, C*. Etude snr la politique do LEmporemr Frederic II tci Allrmafiie et fut 
leu tnUftlbmationB do b Coii^tiLution AIliuiuimEe Anns h\ prmrftte moiiie dn 
xnr sik-le. Paris. 1801 

Ronwebuk None Roilri^e mir Gascbichto dr^ KiirfTjn>tfiikdUinunkg Lind iJer 
de iiLsrhen Koni^wabK In LSterari^che RundKdiata . ii- 1014, 

C. HEti, R, TOL. VI. 45 . 
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Buchner, M. Per PCnb^-mf bei Rhein, dor lien®g von Brabant mid dee DnppelwaM 
dcs Jnhres 119& /it F&tgibe Herman Gnmert. Freiburg, 1910. 

- DfcdfliitMlien Kmii^waWoiniDd das I terrorism Bayern, {CKtcwndj-ti^gsm m? 

deUteirlieD Stajite- unJ fiwlil-^esc!l 1 Ed. Gierke^ O. v, No, HI.) Breslau. 11)13, 
Bn&mn, A. Pic Pippelwah] d<w Jahres 12^7 mid da* romfachc KonigtEttBl Allots X 
voi i Castilieifc+ Kin Beitra^ m r Grab, d- irruswm I tit#rregiin roF=- M i m*l*r. I 980. 

-Zur Pv-whEchtc roufmtlhia I. FAne SUtubcus^g fiber die Wahl ConniiliuH nia 

mnuwbpn Kunig. FDG. jel 18TL 

- Znr ri^wAuchtH de* gros&en Lafidfriedettthtrnde* den tocher Studfce J2M. 

Innsbruck, 1974. 

Carlellien, A . tMe 5cb kc-ht bet Routine* im Bali men der enrapfifclien Folitik. 

Leirwic, 1914 t 

Caspar, E. Hermann voo Sudju imd diefipinrliinjrdiF* iVLitj^hordeosstaate in France n, 
Tnbin^m 1924, 

Deussen* W, Die paprtltche Approbation dor dentednm Kuniicswahl- MUnatop* 
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eecoln vm« A8L Anno 7tt, 1020* 

Pardi r Gr l rwfcwtri stukini e la pupolilttune calubroge dpi E27R ASPN, n,-. Til. 
1022. 

Paudicki, B. fapst EtcuiuriuK IV- M»m-lor. 1EE£W.L 

Ithniie^ W* R, Kidt?f Waiter. BHiL £1(1^)^ 19$qq^20Dffi|i|. 

Rod^ubur^j lnuucenL JV mul Aa* KiiuEgroich Sicilkn, llalk’. KS^l!. 

BaLvumini^ (i, Ma^nrati fi (>cip»limi in FirPilie dnl L’2^lk :iL 120-7 Floruucp. iHSiEl. 

M Vchtir dk Aiding* Avt Hrpfnurie in (Hwiitiliau. Berlin, IIMMh 
Huvio, F. Nlctolti I1L in Civillii L'ullolicn. I BOIL 
SctiLffer, Z. Markrnf Hubert Pu lin k ini. 1010, 

Schneider, F. Bwbgn ^tur GeuMdite Fridn^ii II and Manfred?. Rome. 10J2. 
— Dae Reltltvmiduiuug iu Tr*eana, Rome, 1014. 

Bchocjjpj N. E^nlBidEUDV, (Heidelborder Ahhandlun^en 10.) Heidelberg I0l(L 
Sterufeld, R. Cardinal Johann Gaetano Orsini (Nikolaus 111), (Eben^p I lint. 
StEidien, No. +32,) Berlin. 1003, 

- Kar! von Anjou a]# GraP von Provence, Berlin. 1838, 

-[hi-Konklavp van I2tf0 und die Wnh] Martin- JV (1201). MIOGF. xxxa, 

-Ludwig* iler I leilL^pn Kreur-iup nark TheiEr lijtt und dip Politik Karl 1 von 

Sradliexx. Berlin. IttUNi. 

^tfamiicrj E. Die Verwnltuug der Iv£i_-1 1 ■ 11 r* ins Kdulgrcich Hi^slipu xihUt 
Friedrich II land Karl I von Anjou. Leipflie+ I ill 4. 

- i)ia Jbiupt^lm^n de* KGolgretcb* Sicilteu im 13 Jahrbncdort, in Hindi di 

^to ria rupoletana in on ore di M, Hrbip:i- N'ajjlr^. 1020. 

Stieve* F. E^elinn YQu Rcuiiaeio. [rfipdc- liJ(l!.>. 

Tei]t-kiu3lT r F. l>cir Kampf der Elohen^nEifen nm dip Mark Ancona und An* Hor^ijr. 
inm Kpuicto vnn Her zweiteren EKcoTTHnunlcutiDij FrisHiHchs 21 big ititn Tode 
KoEirxidEi]^. Paderbnnt. ] Hth-lt. 

- I p ,ij*4 Alexmiilrr 1^". Paderbnm. l!#??- 

I ri l’» nxi. Si. Li ] rfri ^la/.i \mr nn^Ioiua- N’apEi-. 10-1 - 

\"italc 3 V. JL Dumlnlq,della Purte Gusdfa in Ihalopm. 3 20B-1327- Ifcjloifiaa, 

Volpc, Movuheuti rrlijjio.d c lietto ereticali imh sodeta medievuli- ibiliuiLA. 2nd 
c*Jij. Florence 102fS. 

Zvtcnr, A. trrr^forX und Kudu!f vnn HaWhurrln ilireii behierheiliifeci Be/iebuu^Min 
Frribm^d.-B. 1801 . 
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CHAPTER ViL 


ENGLAND; filCHARl) I AND JOHN. 

I ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES 
A. 

^ (iliWSj C- SoiiiX'ih (wf Gifti. Hi hi, i) ± [fp, 4(^>-3I |ja-K^iin j Uiu^|ipi| M.8. Guide 
to the mjiciLL-H'ripDi preserved hi the P.R.O, VoL i. See (inI r JW. i. 

Die importance rjf this jrtfriffll m the hi-tory of En^ltali returns has been explained 
in the ImL Most of the CVoctrf records were printed a, century or muo by the 
Record lommi*>iQu, and alw siimt! of th a extant Plea Roll-, Recently publication »F 
the Plea Roll* ha> been resumed. The numerous records of the Exchequer have not 
Iieeiii printed, wills the cxeepliou of the CheificGlIoM Red I {a counter roll of the Great 
Rihll of the I’ipe) for y John, an i the Pipe Roll* for X-fJ Richard | r Extract* from 
the Pipe Roll* refuting to the nurthtni couiiIjm and tu Staflord^hirc have al&u been 
printed. 

Of the unpublished record* the m^t important am the Pipe Rolls, wlileh are 
virtually complete. For the problem* presented by the later rolls Mabel MiJU r 
Experiment* in Exchequer Procedure, THUS, ith *ej% vui (UEM). pc, Ifil-Sf 
Hjp *ub4idwry roLU.. now in the PEtXX, include five Chancellors \U\te 3 in addition 
In the roll for 3 John ; two memoranda rollfi, classified ad LT.R, Mfroftllanttni'i Roll* 
1/ii and tjf4; a draft Pipe Kid! of tine Hampshire account, Idoceiiii' to IT John 
(Exchequer SI Wknca 1 IBJ; and the Prvstfta Roll, still uunuldUicd, foF tiieyrar* 

14-1T John (Exchequer Account 3£i>y2), A Receipt Roll rfRicfiatfa anil a 

doubtful fm^ineiit of John's r&iun hmrm also survived ( Receipt Rolls 1 and ii) H with 
hvi* nallr- of Jewish receipts (Exchequer Account 24i>'2 am I Receipt Roll, 1 mi). Alt 
tlsew, ftdtli the exception of the draft roll, only recently discovered {.Mill* ttp. efr, 
Pj;>, ore dcfwribed by Hilary Jenkinson in Financial Record* of the livi^Ti of 

Kin^ John rn Magna Carta Commemoration Essay* (*rc hrimt i, ie u (iii)); *'K also 
7'r:iuv, Jewish tlast, $*»\ Vm. pp, VJ *qq* 

rise Norman Pipe Roll* in the P,R.O. have been published hy Staple toil (ire Iw-ftrm, 
a {jE)}. Mr JfnkiiiHjn find railed attention to fragments of the Miscellanuim* Rolls 
of llie Norman Exchequer in Exchequer Account £06,1, membrane* 7,0-11. 13—tiO 
{^anu Carla Commemoratum Essays, pp. ihi^c are edited by Professor 

I itckaH a (li)) r Another fragment (Exchequer Account ICV3/1J hu laun 

edited by ndtiri Leonti if| Bulletin des AutEqciuircs de Nor(muidie h iiii. p, 21. 

1 ^ M fc rie* t>l LurU and iWtai liuLlif iKi^ln Luaiu- period. For a li*t 

^ PRAJ. Ligand IiiJh^ no! iv (rumed edn. ll>10), and rf. the introductiot] to 
P. M r MmLlaruPfl edition of Bnurtoo s Note lk*>fc Loudon. 188?, The published 
roll^ anr men tinned be|oir h TIjo treasury al^o oaotsloed tlie I-Vct of Riich, Lc. the 
officisJ onpy nf the filial ciiucords uiail^ after 1 lifts, in triplicate. Th*** arearnitigml 
accoraus^ to counties to wscs and Jiles T and nsany are indexed in Le Neve'« Indexes, 
pre-soryed in thi! 1'. ILO. A Iftf^ nunilM-T have lawn prinuri or valrndared [wr fprirnr). 

I'or the period before enrolmenb; of charters and Lettan colteetions of 

L’ojT(wpornIuuco or of coptna are cspedally important 1 and it 
pliould lie reinembcred thatj durinyr the period of enrol uses (Is, iimsiy demmenU^ auels 



V- (wif ttibf. vj Rwer of I Jowdon ici*erte^l the cupUula of the great eym 

™ 1104 m hrtchrouielu : tin- capitulx of 1206-9 are in the Li her 'Alhiw of lamdon. Ed 
Riley, [L J\ in M uriimenni i iildhaEJae UiudLmien^. (Holla) 18MM)2 r It would he 
Impo^iblo to describe tlLe eoHeciiini* of ehartrri and cum^|nnniencf% hut reference 
*hnuld ^ made to the da^ of Ancient CurrespondeniK! (P R fl r Uwfe and Iridoxcs 
ay. xw 11K)2). 


f. JllEll. IKEST VOL. Vf. 
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Sen also: 

Ay Ioffe 3 J Calendars uf the undent charters etc. Laiittoii- 1774. 

BJiimnlj C. Clurtes d«* Jiberlte ut^tui 0 &» 11004305. IVfis. I8!*_. # 

Mjibs, T. Formulun- An^lu-anum. bunion. 1702. 

-History and Miliquitie* of ike Exchequer- 2nd cdu, 2 vnb. London. 1780, 

Pryxme, W.' An exact chrumdugirul vindiertitm of mir kings' supreme erdetuautical 
jurisdiction, [Ihpoe^ Records,] Vol. in, [>uidoii* LCfta; nipr, 1878; 1G7-. 
Reports of t hp I^sp u tv &wpor of Puil ie Record* IK41 ff L 

Reports from the Lnnl* 1 committee*!-. ..touching the dignity of a. peer, 5 vols. London, 
1821Mb [Raped ally Lhe Appendices, ] 

Rymer, T. Feeders, Vul. u &$ Gm, hitt. iv- 
Rtatutes of the Realm* VuL i, (RC,) 1810, 

Stubby IV. Select Chartera Set Geti, Niki. iv. 

Wilkins* U. CoiLclIia Hague Britauniae et flibemiae T jun, 448-1718* 4 vol*, 
Lendcm. 1I37 + 

Cvlfcrtrm* Charter*, 

Lblinb K L Cartuliiire normaud etc. Pam, 6852. 

Hotmd, J. 1L Ancient i'iiarbri prior to 1900# (1V P Roll Scjc, ) London. lHttB, 

- Calendar of Documents preserved in France yl0-l£tMI_ (iwlls.) 1880, 

Tonic** A. Layettes dq Tremor de* Chart«t. VoL i. Parts, 

AiiiOJ]^ tbc uumcroLia rullwrliufLs of local tihirlifa the inoat useful b Parrer, W„ 
Early Yorkshire Clinr-ter*. 3 vob., Edinburgh. Ii4l 4- to. Cmrtcllieri p A, bus compiled 
a \ht of Kiux Hickrili ocU and cbarter? in ITiOipp II August, Vol llj pp T 
VqL in, pp E 217 K^q. Loipde. 1888* U«K>, 

Tile dirvTkd and bled n^nrds now available in print nr in calendula limy be cla&- 
eitied a§ follows. lit introductions by Hardy „ T. Dnffim, Pal^rmvt, ir\ f and others 
are fcomet i me? of great valua* 

(i) Hwise hold flrnf CAajirrrjr Rmirdu* 

Ruiidi chartarum 1ILKM210- Ed. Hardy, T- D. :EC,) 1887* 

Rotuli litterarom, patonti um j2l)l-l£i. Ed r J lardy, T, 0, R< r ) 1885, 
ilm.ul] Litturnni in clinic rum 1204-97 fc Ed- Mnnly, T, D. V i>| r i r (R( ,) NiTI. 

HoLuli dc Jibe rote ar do misi* et pme^titr# regmuib Jotumno. Ed, Hardy, T, 1C 
(RC,) 1844. 

[ LlLlt-uU- Rolli* i,<?, the br^L form of Close Roll, for “2 P 8, 5 John, the Mi^ac Hull 
11 Jotn] s and Pniestit* Roll 12 John, Jlie Misac Roll 1-1 John and the Frihcs-tita 
RdJI 7 John are printed in Cole» T 11. Doottifii'ists Ulustnitlve of En^liah History 
In Ihc tinrlcciiBi nod foorleeolh centurh-jv pp, 281-7*1. (RC.) 1814.) 

KotiiSi Normannke. Ed, Hardy r 1'. D. (1U'.) [Contains rolhs of 1200-^,1 

licituli de oblatta et bidhu^ Kd^ Hardy, T. I>. UtC,) 1885. [Oblate ll>dln 1-3 Jedin ; 
Fine Uoll- (! T i B 15-18 John.] 

(ii) A^j ehrqu.tr tind Judicial HecQfdt. 

Gn^t Hull oe" the Pipf^ 1 Riclmrd L Ed, Hooter, J. (RC.) 1844. 

Pipe Ruilp, KicnanS I. E4* Stenloijj D, M r {1 Jtoll Ajc. n-*. VoL, i-rn, 
and v E ) Lemdon, 1925-8 r In proflre^, 

RetnEqs railL'cllarLi, 3 John, (RC. 3 

For editions nr Lraosbitions of the Pipe Rolls for tSir northern romitU-- (cAcludiiitr 

Yorkshire^ Dowt, ftJid ^EitffoEvlhiliire durii^ the a hub or [4i£t£ of tills pe^riotL 

He Gno@9 r op, dt. op, 421-2. 

Magni r<itsi]i Acaccarli SurtnatUiiic. EeJ, ^Lapleton P T, S VoK fSi k, ■ if AtltCdtiarie#-) 
London, iB40> 44. [RcpIIh of 11£M P \ U 3 ! ; L and fe*^ment> 1201 -1 j 
Mi4^!la!ieniL* record- uf tho Nonium Eadictpicr 1190-1204. Fid. Packard, S, R. 

(Smith < oil. StediL!^, \'uL nr.) Northnmptnit, Ma>-. 1827- 
yb'rNi^erde^accario. FM. Hcarrsc/F. 2vob. Oxford, 1728.2ndedio LcLLdon, 177H 
Lilh-.-r RuIsplh de Si-ac^mo. The Red Book of U]l- Exchequer. Ed, Hate H. 3 vnlw. 
fRailm) 1898, 

Vol, v, p. BOO, Contains li.sb; of fr*es juid wrjeaijtiefi, compiled from 

exchequer rsunln J fur li^al pnrj>LK-L» H ' Lhwjk of Fee*. Pl i. pp, 53-5.J 
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The Donk of FeeSj commonly called TWta de NevDl, reformed from theearlhwt Roll 
by the Deputy Keeper of the Public Record*. Pt i. (dal, SR.) is£t), [Thin dis- 
jmcts the Testa de NerUl> published by the Record domiuig&itm 1 WtJ. j 
Kotuli cnriiu? ruga*. Ed, Failprave, \\ 2 vol* (RC.) ISftS. 

[RcIIh of ft And W Richard l 3 i-2 John, For the early plcai rolls tee Lists ami 
Indexes no. 4; Round, JJl. A Pita Roll of Richard 1. EHR. xxn (1907). 
21W>-0^p yentiiylng a roll of Hilary term 11M, printed in Pipe Roll 5oc. 
VoL xiit (1900); ami the Curia RvgU Rolls, VoL l See befow.] 

Three Rolls uf the King* Court j 1104—5, Ed. .Maitland* F. W. {Pipe Roll 
Uudom 1Q9J. 

Curia RogEs Rolls of the reign of Richard 1 and Job in 4 vok. (GaLSF*) 1&22-9. In 

progress 

Select Pleas of the Crown. Ed, Mnithmd, F. W. (Seldeu Sue. r.) Loudon. 1888. 
Select Civil Plea*. Ed, Ridden, W. P. (Scldeii Sue. m.) Luudoan 1890, 

Select Plea-? of the Forest Ed. Turner, G. J. (Stlden Sou, urn) Louden. lflOL 
Fiqh n5v« pe^Iiw fiuiiim 111*6-1214. Ed. Hunter, J, 2 vuls. (RCA 1836,44. 

Feet of Fines 1102-90. 4 vola, (Pipe Kali Sue.) London. 1894-1900, 

A Calendar of Feet of Pines relating to tin? county uf 1 liantingilou. Ed. Turner, G. J T 
Cambridge, [Hie introduction is valuable. For other local calendars mud 

indexes *» fir^^ dft pp. 467-$3,] 

R. Narrative amp MufOULLa^intro Sotmotss* 

See Hardy, T. D. Descriptive catalogue of materials relating to the history of Great 
Bri tain and Ireland. Vela. u t in. (tee Gm. ISiU. i. j; and the bibliographies In 
Gross op. dL, Adams, Davis, Ramsay r C^rtulliori p imil Petit- Du taillio (see txhw). 
Refer n\m to Vol, v. pp r Wy7-S* Many of the tau reus are also edited , in part, by 
UebenmEiii, F. in UGiL Script. Vols. xxvu, ixvuu 1UH3, 88, 

(i) Vhrtmidet. 

Anuale* muiiiUitiirL Ed, Luurd P II. R. A vqk ( Rolls. ) 18G4-9. 

[Ilia annals uf Mar gam, Burton., and Waurlsy are the must important.] AW* oAo: 
Annuls i'estnenas. Fd. Lhrutfo* R. C. (Record Sue. for L 4 iiica=hire and 
CheebirOt) London. 1687- 

Annales StanleieriBes, Ed. Hewlett, |t+ in Chronicle* of the reigns of Stephen,. 

Henry H r mul Richard L VoL n. pp, 608-68. (Rolls,) 1885. 

Am tale* S, Edtmmdi (to 1212}. fid. Liebernuuin, F. in Unged ruckle Angle- 
Normaimitiehe GesuhiehbH^uuUorii pp- StristK>ur^. 1B70, 

A muds of ^ouLliutirk and Mertoti, St# Tyson, Mose^ in Surrey Aecha^ol. Col- 
LecUom. xxjlvi. pp, 24-S7, and I'etit-Dutaillis, CL Elude ±nr k viect 3e r^ne 
4e Louis vm. Pari.- 11SLJ4. pp. 15, 

Roger of I] on dual. Chrouka Roceri de Flovedene. Ed, Stubbs. W\ Vobc lit, iv. 
(Rolls.) 1871, 

Benedict of Peterborough* Gsta Reuls Heurici Sccmsdi (to ll&£). Ed. Stubbs-. VV 
VoL n. (ItulU.) 1847. 

WlUtesii nf Newhurgli. Historic rerutn aiiglicarum, RtJ. Hewlett. R. in { hruuides 
etc. VoL ti + (Roll*.) 1ms. 

Gervase uf Canterbury, Chrouicuti and Rogum. Ed. Stubbs, W + Hie 11 Quintal 
Works of Gen'MBo of Canterbury. 3 voL. (Roils.) 1870-80. 

Memorials VV alien de tuvuntria. Ed. Stubby W. 2 voU (Ralls.) 1873-3* 

Ricliard of DovbftB, De rebu.-i Ricutli Plizni (1189-82). iil. Ituwlott, R. in 

Uhrnincie* etc. VoL ni- pp, 87U-4M. (RoLLs.) 1888. 

Rftl|j]i deUicoto. Jnjugim^ HL^teriaruju (to 1202L Ed. Stubbs. \\\ Opera Hhturfuu. 
t vols. (Bulk,) 1874, 

Roger of VVeodover* Flores Historbruni, Ed, Coxe, H, O. Vcd, in. (Engli.di J list. 
Sue.) London. 18 Si, [For the texl Slovtiii^n, VV, 11. in EHR- m (lltuy). 

363-fS0 h and lor t]if ^ulilirlion bchu’cn VVeodovi-r and fng fMh ifl j F(nrjckf t 

F. M, xxi (HFH1). 2tWJ-IKt. Weinlnver Is compri^nl ill .\lalthmv Pmris * 
Chrouka ALijora. Ed. Luard, H. R- (RolU T ) 1873 8L Matthew added H<me 
important, thmigh often telulcntloiis, materUvl, His lllstoH* Aiwlortun, Ed. 
Madden , F. 3 voL. (Hulk) arid Id* VRh AbbatuiUj in V\ aki^ K^g 

Ol'-m Ahkitmn. Kd. RiSoy, 11. I, V ul. i. (RelLs.) IGt^Ji should also be* conn tilted. J 
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Ralp]a Ni^r. The Cbro&kles uf Ralph Niger, Ed. Au-tfruthor, R. {CasUm Boca 
London, IB 5 L 7 

Ralph of C=opjpih 4 i Cbroakoii Anghcajicjm. Ed. Stureiiwn, J- (Raiy 1^75, 

tloKEire of Woiwstor. LwfiiidoiiCK ehrunick (Second contiimrubn.) Ed, Thorn*. 
B. VoL ii, (Euglbh Hist Sot) London. 14 dt 4 S>- 

Chronica inaigrum «t vicOcOmltum Lon don brum. S* Libor do authiub lugihus, Ed. 
Stapleton, T fCamden Sdc.) London. JBitf. pp. j—|. 

(iij Ifcxjrtiphitr, Leliwt M *tc+ 

Chronic* JmRni do Hrmkeloiuhi do »lms ge*ti« Samsouis obbutia. Ed. Rokewodc, 
J»ffi (Camden S04.J l^mdoii. 1 H-HL 

Gerard uf Wale*. Opera Girahlr rambreusk & vobu (Roll*) 1881 - 0 ). Notably the 
IX rebus a se (VoL i) and the IX* prineipb mat ructions {VoL miL 

Peter of Blok Eptatnlac. Ed. GiU^ n J. A. is Opera onmk Vobc i, 11 . London. 
IfcWK. [rS-r Holiinwo, J. Armitage. Somerset llkt. E^iyn fe London. ZA2J. 
FP ICKMOj and Colm. E. S. The manuscript evidence for the letter* uf Peter 
of Eloia in EUR xlj 43-G0.] 

Mnguik Vita 5, Hugonis e disco pi Linctdciiekhk Ed. Dimock, J. K T (Rolls.) 1884. 

Innocent III- Epbdolftt \1PL. eery—vn, [Stt especially Pott hut, A. Kcgesta l*ou- 
Lftcani l^nckiiLiururci, VoL I. pp. J—4(57 («* 6'™. flfiW. i¥.) ciud fur the preceding 
pope^ Jatfi% P + Rcrata PoutifkuEu Romano? Um ad annum 11OH, ^ ud edlL 
VoL U. Leiptdc. 1S8B,] 

Epbtulae Cdiiluaii^ues. Erl. Stubbs, VV. m Chrome In* and .Memorial uf the Reiifti 
of Richard J. VuL 11. (Kidk) 1888 . 

ftklxjEtD lit GulIUtj relief? JJjhfobnL Ed, Meyer, R J voL*. (SHF.) J’nrk lBflt-1901. 
[in some ways the mmt important text on the political and social life of the 
period.] 

(iiS) Frmirh Ohrunlekw, 

Htopfea dot lined du Normandie et des rub d'Angltrtem*. ErJ. .Michel, K H (SHF,) 
Pam, 1340. 

Chrunlqu* frauplae des rnEsde France par iin anonyme de Rethuuo; axtnats in 
Baud net. xnv. pp. ToO-7^. [Foe a inimtbr work, coming from th* «nw naMi- 
botirhuod, «** IVtii-I hitaillM,, C. Fragment do I hbtoire do Philipp* Auguato 
nay dc F™o& BEC + lxxxtij (I&2G). pp. i® -141. (T«xt on pp. 1 Jl -iL)j 

(tv) Nitcciiancou#, 

WbartijEu EL Anglin Surra, bmdtnn H301. Diocesan muula cte. [iSw Hardy. T, IK 
lXacriptive ralalegite, niton fj, 1 n. VoL l + pp, iEGi L] 

Wright, T. PoLujcoi soEig^ of EngbiiLEl from tliu rt-Lri or John to that of Edward IL 
fCaunltJEi Sue.) Umdon. 


IL MODERN WRITERS, 

A* GmsteAAf. NjiBUfim 

Adimhi, G. II. Ili^lurj of Kiiffknd IQ0B-121U. (Polideal Hktory „f Kr^lnml Ed 
HuE3t ? VV. and Poole, K. L VoL n,) London. Mm. 

Davb J H : W j ^ Ei^Himd under the Nurnuma and Angarfnii itL win. (Hklory of 
LiurLuirL Bd. Oman, CAI .C. VoL «,) London. ISJIJL ' 

Niirgate, K. England tinder the AogBi^ji Khign. ff vuk Uridon. 1337 

-- Rkflard the Lion Heart. Londuii, 1U24. 

-- John lackland. Lcindon. ItKJS. 

GcscliidtU' von EnjsrlamL fii Lapponberg, J. M. mid Pauli. H, flmclilchta, 
V hiiL iii-v, Hrunburg, IS34-o9, 

Pearwm i;. H. Hintory nf Ku^kud during the early mid .middle aireri, 2 vaU 
Luninm. 1837. 

Ange«iu Bm|iire UM-iilB, Uutdoo. V.MKf * 

^ tottwto, Hewden, IfeiidUct"f PetertwmwhjG^aw 

1 ‘(.T^ ° f C ° Ve,ltrr ' **+**<*»*«*—> 
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-r Council and Courts in Anglo-Norman England. New H riven. I92ti. 

i£raoks r l\ \Y m William de Wretluun mid the Ofl|c« of Keeper of the Kings Port* 
and Galleys. EHR xi (1G25}. 570-80. 

D*vl* N II W.C. The 8L Atkma Council of 1213. EHR xx (1905). m m. [fX 
Tumor, G. J. Ibid, xxi (10WJ1 297-9; White. A. R fn AHR, Oct 3 ill 1 ? 
Jin. J 017.1 

Forroovj B* E. JL A Maritime Indenture of 1212. EHR xu (11)3)), 550->9. 

Foss* E- On the Lord Chancellors and Keuperv of the Seal la lb* reign of King John, 
In A rchaaalogia. xxxn (1847), 83-95. 

Lovett, A. E. The Summon* to a Greet Council* 1213, EH It. xxit {1916). 83-80, 
Maxwell-Lyte, Sir H. C. Historical note* on the- use of the GruM Seal of England. 
London. 1926. 

Mills, 3 label. Experiments in Exchequer Proved ore (1290-32), TRHS. 4th sor. vm 
mm 151-70. 

Mitchell, i> r K, Studies In Taxation under John and Henry III, New Haven. 1814. 
Morris, \V. A, The mod tend English Sheriff le 1300. Mane heater. 1027- 
PARjuet* D t lifwoi sur les origines de In Chambro dos Communes. Paris. 1914. Engl. 
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Librrule Rolls, Mondared l22fl-lS4(h (CnLSFJ 1916* 

Treaty Roll^ 

Gascon Holla* Xrr irfai*-, u b (ii) Role? GmCoha 

French Roll*, Carte, T. f 'atalog-m? ties Rulles GascOBBj NimiuUUj efc Fratl^oii. 

2 vole. London and Faria, 1743, 

Supplementary Cloae Re IK 

(c) ^ 

[IE] Public Rdcunl Uffirft. Calendared ah hihewn bclim.] 

1 1 njiiLr-ttiunh> cftiHttiurti. 1244-1272. F-RaO> Lkta and [nikies^ *Yjl, axil. 

umjL ii. 

r nquml loili jmt mortem. 1210-1272, ( ‘alendnred (to 1230) ipi Calendar! am lnt|- 
post HlOlrt.dfflr VoL I- (KC) IflG(5> aiul (Including Exchequer Syrieaj Calendar 
of Im^ukitioDflj Kenry lll. (CaLttP.) 1004, 

Iii 4 uiHitiuua 3 1210-1272- Calendared. VoL i (in 1307}. (Cal.Sp.) 

1910. 

Waxnnb* for the Great Seal and Writ? of Privy Seal. Srt GiuKeppi t np. efi, Vol, i f 
pp. 08-9. 

(d) Chancery Misedfanea. 

[In Public Record Office.] 

See Giuseppi, op. ""rif, Vol, i. pp. i| 02. The Diplomatic Document a are listed by 
C. Joliii^on. P.R.O. Lists and Index®#, xn.t 

(iv) ftmcmfi)/# prtsemti in the Exchequer* 

(ii) Guide* to Esrh^pirr rter'etopment anti pmetfos temp . /few. ///- 
(fee dim llihlp cif previous chapter,) 

[Gilbert (Sir Gwffrty).] A TnatUe on the Court of Exchequer. London. 17AB. 

I IkI^ Sir Matthew, Treatise touching Slieri&i' AceEimptA London. 11183. 
JfioldmoOj G, I hi.try. Exchequer Tu flics. /a Archaeotopia- nan. linden- 1911. 
—— Medieval 1 allies, labile an it Private- ibid r loiv, 102*. 

Madox, 'L ITi® History' and antiquities of the Etcb^uer of Eng-lauiL 2nd edu. 
2 rok Loodon. 1769- 

On the co-ordination of Exchequer Records i« Mills, M. El./Phe Pipe Roll for 
129*. Surrey Membrane. Introduction* (Surrey Record Soc.) Guildford. 192 i. 
On the Fssoo and Receipt Pul Is *ec Jeukm^n, (;. Hilary, Archive Administration* 
App. v. Kindon. 1922. 

(b) t T ppn* Ejtrktffuer. 

[In PuHRc Record Office, Calendared ns shewn below.] 

(1) (A7n/i RrmcmhmM'fT* Department.} 

AcconoU, Vanoujv Srv lists and Induven. icn r . 1912. 

E^cheators' Acooimts See P.R.O,. MS, Index, 

Memnrmda Ho IK S^ 1 triuseppe. np m riY. YqL i 7 pp, SKS—7- 
Sheriffs' Accuuuls. 

MirsceHantwu- 1 : Rooki On the Liber RiiIwlls (vnl. tx) and Ihe Lilier Niger Parvus, 
$r? RihL L» eh. Kvu (p. 896) of VoL r, I’hn impartant ia the Liber Tuo- 
sli>nmt. printi 1 '! Formerly a- the l\«ila de Novi El (Rr.) 1807, now re-formed* 
with mlditieiiH from K. R, S^rjAicities and L. T. R. Mise. HulL ti* Rook of 
FtES- Pt^. tj ti< (Cal-SJ > .) itm ff-! in pro#re?^ 
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(t) {Lont Tfraitinri Rrmrmhrtmrrr* Hepartmtfti.) 

Aectiant*, eitroM, Wirdrobearid Huuxetnrfdj 42—15 Hot. Ilf. 

Pipi 1 iMk 12JSM272- Tbo roll for 1241-2 tn^u edited by Camiofvtl. L. 
Nfl* 1 HaV(ffl. l9lEt; that for l^Jft k RybinH^C. (I l ipe Jtoll Ukwx n,fl, VoL iv. ) 
Princeton. 11127^ 

Foreign Acton tiU, Srr list* nhd Indent. xi. {KICK),) 

Memoranda Rolls, iSlfi-lSfrk Sm KILO* Abstract of L. T. IL Mew. Rolk (in 
progress), 

Mbeelbuieou* Hoik 

Original Ls Itnlii, 1227-1 -7-. Akdraek iti Roliilormn origikiaHnni in enriq sdfiaill 

dibrtviitio, j. (fit.) \W$ + 

(3) f>_f /Yftfi ) 

hra Rolls, 1218-1272. See Rigg* M, erf. Cilemlir of tlip pl^ji m!U of 
Exrbinjiirr of tin* Jbwi, 1218-75. 2 Vota (JewUh likt Soe.) I Won, J00$. Ji>. 
FI« Il«r-ll=. p mv, 1205-0. 

Receipt Rolk 121*5-1272. 

Iftiie Rolls, 1221-12? 2. DptoDj F. Issues of tlte l^dleqnCT* (RC.) 1857. 

(rf) Trmtttrp 9 / the Receipt* 

Bc»lc^. Vok, 274 j 275. See Gltttcppi, op. tit. VnL j, pjx 2H-12- 
Di piotruitii' Documents. s** Llidfi rmd [imEckba. xmk, 1025. 

A raluiide repertory of Exchequer docnrneutj ii J^nJgvwVo, F* TIih autient 
b^endar and inventories of the treasury of Ilk Majesty* Exchequer. 3 mk (EC*) 
183ft 

(v) Special tWfcctintu* 

flu Public Record Office* Calendared ms shewn beta**] 

Ancient Corresspanrkkice, Sm 1 Mb and Indexes iv, 100k 
Ancient Petition*. See list* and Indexes. 1 . 18112. 

Court Rplia List’i as]d vj, 1898. 

Hundred ftulla, 'Hie 12A5 inquiry for Itui-li-i, Oxfordshire, Salop, and Wilts (Chapter 
Hoo^e Series) b printed m Rotnli Hondraltmurip temp. Hon, UV et Bdw. J. 

- V °^ (KC.) J812j Ifl. Sm Ueb, tt JStodie- in the Hundred Roll- (fWoujj 
iiz n(i)i 

M i ri3^f>n,' Areouu t*. Ueueral Sprier S?r catalogue of 4 In Lift* and 1 Uikxra. V ( 1 8S>4 > 
and viir (1897). 

Papal Bulla. Sen Lasts and Index**., iul 

(vi) Lepal Record*. 

( 0 ) Ouidr*, 

[Bildiotfraphiciil ref?rpncefl in HoMiw-orth, ^ P S, History of English TitH r . 3rd edn. 
Vols. mu (mb 0m* MIA PollL^k, F. arid ALntkikd, F, W, Hktory of 

Elyrlr^b 1 a«* 2nd edy. Set f/m, Biht. t.] 

Cnm l A Jim If. M. Oil tbo motortnl nvaJkblo in the Eyre Rolls, in Bulletm of the 
HorL of Histork'zd Kt^unth. Y&L ui T no, 9. London* 1928. 

Htidgworthi W t Sminecs and Litermtiin of Enjjli.ih Ijiit, Oxford. 1925, 
dacoli, E. F. Stndiea in the period of Hnrmriid Refonoaud lUO^tUon. (OxfordStudies 
hi SooinI iisjd History. Vol. vnu) Oxford. 1925. 

Moitknd, F. VV. MateraU for the Hijton of En^lkh law. In Collected Paper*. 

u. Cwnbridav. 15jl. ^ 

Riclmnl^on, II, it, '■Hacs Voar Ronkx and Pica ReklUo.^ jtcKtrced of hktorical infomm- 
tion. I 'Jills, 4tti w* v, 1922. 

Winfield* P. Ii. HiiefSoLtrcra. q^n> 1 . 

(b} Statute* (printed), * 

Wcnjoni p t_. UiaitM dtM libertihi UO0-15tb> r Paris. 1292. 

^l^^^rffciwungfttirbijnden deals qtid 13Jilrhutidertai. Bonn, ififfl®. 
s'LaiQte^ of the Realm. VoL i- (Rf.) 1818 
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(e) t*lm Hoik. 

[In Public Record Office.) 

Curia Jti^w Iblls^ I2J8-1^7- Ulti and Ibdoxoi, it, 1 i/10* [Oil llic wiTlipniit- 
forvtitiatiuli bctmieti pfaclta rvmm repc ami pfucifu dr ftdnro *re Pet'tckflj F. U. 
in KIIH. xxxtx. Ift24,] 

The principal oontemnnry Eftlo c t ktt i from the rolls is in 
Mm-ton"* Notefcuuk* Ed, Mail land, fr\ \\\ ft iota London- IftflTr 
A balrrtrt-r in I'lairitEtruin Atilirijviatia (Rt.\) 18JL Agiirde s 1 ndexEJ* (IV It, (1= i n M S.), 
VnU. 0, 2S. 43. 

Excerpt* feil. ICrottesleyj G.) in U\ Sill Architeol. 8oc, Collections. Iwl ser. jij- 
XTlh U.& 111, iv r vi r Ijjiutnn. ittEL , --E-lIMX'J. 

-(trunMn teil) in Nortli amberlnnd Fleu* Ed. Thompson j A. Il«miI Unu (Ncwpairtle- 

upun-Tyne Heron L* ^dii. VnU 11.) 

Plena tuefrpri- the JujEtfat^ of tlie Ikneh ore printed in Solucl Civil Flea*. YoL i. 

1^|»" Ed. Raildan, II", P. fv-Wkwi 8oc. hi,) Guidon, lGfifb 

Assize Koljs, J^IU-1^7^, 

Uu the types of record iw JVJ LLktlaikil a F. W. Bract lul's Nut ebook, VoL j P J n Lrod. # 
awf Gtufteppij Of a7. Vol. el fijj, 23h- B. On the dm-eiupmeut of the (Jhflpttrt of the 
Eyrp, see Cnm, H. &L Studio in the Hundred Hulk. iter 4*tair v in n (ij* 

ELicerpts from* primed in 

Select PWofth« ( mfr.., VoL i, 1200-12E^+ Ed, Maitland, F. W. (Sddcu 
8m. i.) London. Im 

Fleas of the Crown for the County of Glouecidor before the Justices (tine- 
taut, 122). Ed. Maitland, F. \Y m Loudon. lbd4. 

And in local archaeological tmin%ction« for the folio win* counties : Derby- 
4-bin?,. Lmrnshlre, North Urn Ire rland» Somerset, Yorkahini. 

Rinat FIhk Select Plena of the Forest [I^OD-IBUJ Ed, Turner, G, J. {Bddui 
Soc. nit L ) Gmrhau. 1LNM. 

F«t of Fines (pedes finkcm). indexes and Cr] endue Give been printed by moat 
County Societies. Nrt hides volumes to their Transaetiojin,, 

Comity Court Rolls, 

Calendar of County Court, City Court, and Eyre Rolls of Chester, 124D-1207. 

BA. Stewart-llrnwn. IL (Chethnm 8oc.) Maciolie^tvr. !0£fl- 
Coronem" Rolk, Ikslforisbire only, Ul-^ 1 , 43 -ftl HfilL, ill, printed (partly) in 
Select cases from Un? ( unmt'K Rolls * 1204-141$, Ed, Grata R C, (Scddefi 
Soc* u.) GmdoiL 18LHX pp. 


De letfibus cl rojirtUEhidinibuK. Angiiat?. Ed. Twins* Sir T. ft vein, (Rolls.) 
L-B. Eil. Woodbine* G* E. [to f. l4Ubl 2 voLu. New Haven- 1U1^, 22. 

It_ 1_J_. 1 T1. II . ------ - -■— 


Src Gen. JlilJ. iv under 


(d ) Legrtf TralftiH, 

U roe ton. 

IBTU-a ■■■■■■■■I 

[Carpeutrr, Robert, of Harealad^] nse f^ourt Baron. Ed. MailLmd, F« W. and 
Eiuldoiij W, Fi (Seldeu^oe. iv.) London. ISftL 

(*ii) Mttfteinwticat Rceards, 

(«) fluid**. 

llerjror,. H Introduction to Lm Re^nslrtH Innocent I\‘. 

Pupal Document, 

l owler, H. C. Episcopal R^ibtffS of England and H'aim, (He]|>S fn>r Ntmlenb- of 
History.) S.V.C.rL Londim. 1018. 

Foade, R, L l^tLun^ uu Llie History of the l^poJ Cbniiccry down tu ibe liinc of 
Innocent 111. Cambridge. 1914- 

(b) Geiitmf fW/rctfio™, 

Athuuji. John de. Cooatitufhmefl t^ratiiuw d, OtboniH et d. OttolaPiiE. In Lynd- 
wood, W. Frovindale. See Uhw r 

Diigdjite,^!* U T . Mo nastIctui A u^l ieai] uu i. Ed, ( dey, J. acid ulhem. See Gen. ffibl . iv + 

Glbeoiij E Chides Juris Ertdrdiaticl Anglicani. ITld- 2 vein, 2nd edtL Uiford. 1701 + 

l^ndwood, \V. FrnvincinJc sell CdiUttit utioues Angliae, Ulfbri lftJ8. 

Mo^kell. W r MmniEneiiLa rilualia ecde^lte Aliglieaiiae. 3ud edll. 3 Vula, Oxford 
1BW2. 
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PryuUCj W. Records- Vol. m. abort* a n (Hi 

H jlkini,lh Concilia >IRritiumiae Ld Hiberniae. Vqk i find n. Umdon- 1737- 

(0 LtiitrM {prints afatrad*). * 

Calendar of Papal Register*. Papal Loiter*. VoL i* {C'al.SF,} ItiUH. 

PouEluM, A. Kc^hiLi IVmtstlcniLi Konumuruni. &*> 6>ij, MW. JV. 

Pa pal Registers from Haaariaa 111 to Gregory X. Sre Gtn, MW. iv under Papal Docu- 
ueoti 

(d) Epizrtpaf ifcyurfrrj {printid) and Letter*, 

Balh and U r dk Reg. Gifford W- Holing P. S. (Sumer**! Record 

Soe.) bmdoD. 

Ezmt* Reg RrmietcOmbe, 1257-12&X EdJim^Htwi-RAEidcvlph^P.G, London, I8S& 
Lincoln. ifotaLi Hugonin de WeHe* (l^QEMZR*), Ed. PhiRimnr^ W. I 1 . VY. mid 
Davk, F. X 3 rola. (Cunt and York Sw.) London. 1307-^ 

Rululi Robert! Grosseteste. (I2&5-1S530 Ed, Davn^ F. N, (Ifml.) London. 1ES13- 
Rnbert) Grruicteste EpidtoW BtL Lu.mJ. II. h, (Holla.) 1S6L 
Worcester. Register of Bishop God Croy Gi ffimi, I 288- ] 501. Ed. M il IL-Hum! * J. H r _ 
(Wore*. Elicit, Soc.) 2 void. Oxford. IttttfMWi [A Calendar.] 

York Register of Walter Gnj, Archbishop of York, 12iW-I255. Ed. ft*In*. J. 
(Surtees Soe.) Durham, IRJ2. 

Register of Walter Gifford, Archbishop of York. II^7l>- Ei Brown. VV. 

(/ftlU) Durham. 1LKM- 

Norlhe^i ElegUrtcrH,, HUtorkal pjtpert nnd leltort frooj^ Ed, Rsiiie, J. (RulU.) 1870. 

(?) Material iifwrfratintf hiMtuiy uf fteJipiwta 
Chmolcoti Abba tin pi de Evfwluun. Ed. Macray, W, LX VoL m. (Hoik) 188% 
GiEsln Abbntum Monauterii 5&uctl Album, Ed. Riley, EL T. Vtil. I. fltuJk) lfkJ7. 
Glajjtunbniy Chronicle, Bodleian Library, laiudiikn MS. 780. 

Liber JHemonuidormzi Ectlcsk do Berne ^elle* Ed, t lark, J, W. Cambridge. ly07 + 
Matthew Pam, A d dit nm cata (Chronica inafora. Vol r vi). Ed. Luard, H. R. (RolL.1 
3882. 

Wharton, l| + Anglia Narro, 2vols, Loiidun. IfloJ, 

Many important Cartularies mid JU-tfikters throwing light on ilia period have bctia 
public tied > whkh cannot be enumerated kero* LVpful hibliaemphiea} references to 
these are in the Chapter* on Religious Elktary in the Vkt Co. ItihL &e£Vn* BtftL i. A 
ILt of unpaid bihed cartn]jirit>i h in ike Guide to the V'ktorie HS^toriei of the Conn tk> 
of EiLglaml. Ijiili|hjte- 3IHXl 

(viil) Ifn/r^ 

1‘liirk, G. T. Cnrtae el alio AlunimroUr ail ibimhdum de Glamonnsra r*er- 
tiiient. GvuAt CanllE 1810, 45 

Duiiel-TyflBQU^ J. LL and Evans, A, C.. Itoyal ( barters utiij hEsdnritftl doctijneHta 
renting to the town and manly of Carmarth*!^ and the ahheys of IkUey and 
Typvyij-flr-Daf: [IL^I-LW, with a tnuisktinn.] Carmarthen. 1H7H. 

Oweri T II. Calender of the public r^^ordi mlaling to Pemkruk^hi^ vol. i ; FEaver- 
ford [litH-lM7| of t "yrnmnidorkii^ Record Seri ns, \n, 7 r ) Ljfelon. 1811. 

[ia) Scotland, 

IkiLijj J. of. Calendar of DocumflQU r*hit3iig to Gotland preeervnd in ihe E^nblic 
Iteoerd Office 7 l^ndon [I I08-1WJ]. 4 Vnk F.Eiiiburgk 1081-8, 

Pal-rni^ K. rd. Dor amen ta anil record.': lltoFtratiBg the history of ft-otland and |lic 
treuu^tidiLiiilwtrMik the (‘rowns of Scotland and England f-1 Elon. Ed El 

YoL t. (RQJ 1837 

(k) Inland, 

Swf^tnun, H. S, erf. I "alondar of Docaments rehiling Iretaiul f U7l 5 vob 

{CelSPO 1875-HG. h 1 * t} 

Clntriae, privilcgU, et immuiilEAt^: tmnacripts »f charters end privileges to cilies T 
tO^ua, abbey^ ete., 1171-138% (I rish Record Coiniiikdinn.) Duhlin. 1U88. 
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HI, MODERN WRITERS, 

A. LrK^EBrllr NaRU.ITIVE. 

(i) England. 

DavtSj 1L W. C+ England under tbe Norman* and Angering. 4th edn. (History of 
England. Ed. Oman, €, W t L\ VoL 11 ,) J nation, 1915. 

Norpie, K. Tha Miuority »f Henry Il|_ Ijnudnn. 1U11 

Pearson, C. H. History of England during the Early 111 d Middle Agra. VoL u* 
London. HMJ. 

Ikm^Vj^lr J L JJ L 'rttf Ikwii af C'oEutltlltimh IjOinlulL 1909. 

Teat, T. F. History of England, 1216-1377- (Political History of England. Ed- 
I In in. W. and Poole, It. L. VoL lit.) I^oiidou. 1905. 

Turner, G. J, The Minority of Henry III* THUS. n.s. xmi, 1904. 3rd sfcr. i. 
1907. 

(ii) /rtAtni. 

(Jurtia, E. Mediaeval Ireland, 11 in -1513. Loudon. 1923. 

(Jrpunj G, It Ireland imder the Norman*. VoL tir* Sen, MW. v. 

(lii) Walt*. 

i^rbeitj J. S, Glamorgan* Ed- PiteKin, D. It, {Cardiff Naturalisin' ^e.) Cardiff. 
1925. 

Lloyd, J. EL Hfctory of Wales* VoL n, &se 6Vn. Bik t v, 

Morris, J. E. The Welsh Wnrs of Edward L Oxford. 190L 
J 'out, J'. P. Wales anil Lliu M arch, l 2157- /« H i-rturical Essays by mcoikn 
of Owen* College Mauduwter. Mandiraier. 1 GOT. 

(iv) Scotland. 

UrOwBi P* H. History of Scotland. VoL i. tee G'r». Hill. v t 

Unit , B. S, Aw outline of the relations between England and Scotland. Lou dim. 1901. 
B. Stvjpiks uv Sfikial Siuiffr^ 

(i) CtonMutfonat and Administrative. 

Adorn*, CL B. Hie Origin of the English Court itutiom Shdedm New Mave-ti, 102D X 

— Court! tutional Hrtory of England, London. 1921. 

- t'QUlJcil and ('curia ljl An^lo-Nunnim England, New Haveiu lltilO. 

Baldwin, J. F. Tiio King'w Council. Oxford. I9J& 

( aniji It M. Studies; In the Hundred RolIs. In Oxford Studies in Social and U™! 
History. VoL vl Oxford. 1921. 

-- Cambridgrah ire Sheriff*. In Cambridge AutJq. Hoc, Communications. Vol. nv + 

Cambridge 1924. 

Chaw, H- M. Scutage under Edward 1- Kit It, xxxvil I92X [A valuable skt4i:h 
of scutage during the thirteen Lh century,) 

Gavrilovitch, M. Etude »ur It traile dn Pun* tie 1259. IVrw* 1899. 

Gilson. 3. F. A notice of the bottle of Lowes, EH ft. xi T 1893, 

-—The Parliament of 1264* EHiL xvj. 1901. 

Jacob. K. L Oxford Stiulics, VoL vm, o^rr, ti (n) (a), 

-- The Cttiiijjlaint-j of Henry HI aguijrt the Baronial Council in 1201. EH It, xli. 

1920. 

- The reign cf Henry 11L Some suggestions. THUS, 4th sar. x, l!>27 + 

Laiiucyj G. Thu County Paint Luc hF Durham. New Vork. fi 

LawItiCp H. J. Atj unnoLced Charier of Henry Ell (IS17). EHK, xxu. Hw*7 r 

Miuthind, F. H'. llie ConstitntLoual History of England, Conihridge. 19U9. 

— HLttory fbofll the Charter KulL El I It. vnr, 189^L 
Mi]U, M, H. Ailvuui; ll* \ loecomiturn. EH It. kskvi. 1921. 

MitchEdL ^ K. Studies in Taxation under Juhu und Henry H I, New Haven. 1914, 
Morris, W. *V. Tho t'.irly English Loluiiv Court. (Univ. of California liuhlioatiem^ 
in Hi^ton r . VoL xiv, no, 2.) Berkeley + 1929. 

—— Plenus ConiEtutiiSr EUR. xxxix. 1924, 

— Tlie Medieval English Sheriff. Mime hitter, 1927, 

Nietneyer, N. An Asecsamimt for the Fortieth of 1231L EUR, xxrv_ MWA), 
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Piquet, IX Ait »**y on the origins of the i I<m*e of Comment, BngL fcransL LoJfiici, 
II. G. 1>. F with notea by Lapelcy, G. Cambridgu. 1023. 

Pollard f A. F. The Evolution of Parliament- 2nd edll. Lou iIoil. lfKStk 
Plenum I'ot-liatELiMilnith. EUR. xrx. |£l|5. 

Puole, R. Jj. Hit piiblhuaticiii of Great Charter! hy the English Kingx, EMR. XiTlii. 
UH3. 

PowtL-ko# F + M. 

PfUVitiiDUH C 
MnfickvUr. 11^, 

Hnnisay, Sir J. H, The Revenues of the Kiting of EhwJaehL ]0<3tf-13U9. Vol. i, 
Oxford. 1925. 


L Some obcOTmtioife on the BamnUI l.-onncil ( 12J50-123O) and the 
*of Westminster* In E^a)ii iu Medieval ! I if Sory tid toT, F f Ton L. 


Hddj IL R. Barony and "ITnmiL^t EllfL xxxv. 192ft 

U Getchidit* de> Wahlredite mm Engla^dieri Pnrkmnu. Lolpste. Itnis. 

- J>«r Urtpnmg dos Englisubeu Cntarhou-^cs* HE. n.s. xirv, IB6B. 

Round, .L II, The Re remit* of Ikury 111. EUR, m iGtfft 

- Hie King Wrjeoiits and offieem ofState* with their coronatlois service*, Luo i tun. 

1D1L 

StubbH, W. l!odiMilqtjnnal hkt»rr of Ej^land. VoL it, A* Gen, Bibf^ v + 

Toot. T, F. Chapters in the AdRihiintnitjve II i^torv of Mediaeval England. Vol, u 
11120, 

- Thu Commit titan* bjidhuleriu Angliae. EIIR. xvu. IfkftL 

- ’11]^ Fair <rf Uu^ihi and the H^tairo do Guillaume 3 d MjirtdiaL EiFR, xvnr. 


1903. 


T^oiaiMp R. F + Acs nnjuthurhed u*o of the Great Swal in I2ffft EUR, xi H 1925, 
Tortifr,. Cf. J. Thu Sheriff's form. TR FIS. u.*. xn, Ifi9ft 

-- Some thirteenth-century Stalutw* fn l^iw ilapxhie and Review. 4 th ser. 

iii # xm. l-ttOG-7. 

— A newIy-dUcimied Ordinance. fit Law Quanta rh FWiinv. xn, 169*1. 

\\ h cly h A. It. Some Early Iiiatnnros of Caaccutnitinii uf Itapmejitative* in England. 
AHH h xir, 

— Tin- Making of the English CotMtUutiuiL, 2nd edit. Km York. 11)25. 
VVhitwell, It. J. Kalian Hanker* u-ctcl the Kj ijgli>Li Crown. THUS, n.t xvct r J803L 


(ii) LegaL 

A damn, I i, R, I J rivn to ■ J u H ^diction i n Enfkod. AUR. xx k i r, 

AciEi^ U, Privnti-d uri-Mlirtiitck in Kopflondr \"tw Uas oi] r 1923. 

LEoHakkd^ H. S '. Hit? Gcnstnl Eyre, fambridpe. 1D22. 

EkritL’]] t L PiWtedingBacaliift the Crown {! 216-1377). /n Oxford Slodl&s iu Social 
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CHAPTEB IX, 

THE REIGNS OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS AND 
LOUIS VTH OF FRANCK 

L BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND GENERAL TREATISES. 

Cartel I teri, A. Philipp FI Aujput, Kinsig mn Frank reich. 4 vote* ]j?ip>ic, 1893- 
Itt 

Ha [pheu, L. Id France sons lei premier* Capettesa (B87-122flh RSH. in p . [ItHij.) 

ns-m 

Luchoirt, A. Louis V[I—Philippe- Augnste—Lcjuca VllL Jti Lovi^-e, E. Hkloiro do 
Franc* Vol. fiij L 1 S>11 - tifcn* B&l v + 

Mutinies A. Le* J^omrces dc I'hirtoire do France dcs origin*? nux guartm tVlulie 
(tm}> Vol. tn._ &+ Gen, RtbL i. 

IVtit-Dusailite, C. Etude sur In, rie at h regno rEe l-om> V|fI (1187-1228). Parte, 

ie»4 

IL RECORDS AND OTHER ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

The oAiiicgt regiFler* of the royal chancery copse from the reigp of Philip Aup-wtns. 
They are three in number!: the |J ftrgistrum vcterii#/* its ths- Vatican library (Otto- 
licmi 270G) a the 11 Rejjfistrnm nd snidn- flan's d* quercij/" and the ,J Rcgifftrutn 
tiLiarilLi" in Use Archives nationals («U, 7 anil #()* iTsCy are [|a#eribftd in the fiLtrtn- 
d action in Delaborde^ Acte* de Philippe Angfluto 0^ hffou?}* The htetoir and 
trass™: tions of the chancery hare to Lo riM-un strutted from tbe^e repister* and from 
the cartularies collections of charters anil other varied ttHnre*. In addition a few 
financial and military s-ecos'd* sum re, which ore named below mid have been il^cribed 
in the test For guide* to the Cartularies - pc the introduction to Del tele, L, i .'atahipue 
de? Acte* (mv and Stein, 11- Riblid^raphic g&icrale de* Cartulni re> franca* 

Phri®. 11^7. For the Acta of Henry II ^ the Eihlioirophy in Vol r, ch. xvii (h a); 
am! for the Roluli Norman utee, the roll* of the Norman Exchequer, and other 
swords e important for French history see tin- Bibliography to ch r m uit*mr), 
Audoniis ? E- Wi sur Vans ire royal e an temps do Philippe Angustr* Paries, 1LI13. 

( Cental m rfitJ] annotations the ^pririo hementoEii " from the Register in the 
faticaii (A) and Extracts from the revenue account of \'2lv± printed by RniKsaJ, 
pp. 124-67; also, from Register A f inventories Eif arms etc, pp, 187-97,1 
Bouquet, VdL r*nl + [Contains the ScripUt lie feodieml regentip«tellihus(l2l0-30’J 
from the Regfatnmi GnariuL) 

Brunei* N Non vol ciuunen do rung* g&icml de- heft en France, Paris. 17-7. 
(Irnportimt for the text of the lest ff cenipto j^dntfraldes revenue du ray pend util 
I an nee 1B02 1+ u f rxxxnc-i cx, ] 

fliampollion-Figeac, J. J. Lettre^ do roisi n r^nes, et autre* personuo^ des Conra 
de Franco et d'Aoglcterrc depute Louis Vfl jnsqu'd Henri SV + VoJ. r> Paris. 
1830. 

Pfilnlwrdtp H + F. iterUeit dcs acte« de Philippe AllgUatc, ms dc Fraride* Vn|. i 
(1170-fH). Paris. IfiUl. In progrwtoi. [J^e also the sansc -clsolarV Etndo ?ur la 
roiifltilntianUttTpifaor Charterpfe£xsd to the ljiycttc« du Trcuar Charles, 

Vol v* t nnd hin letter to L. IJelid&j A prtipos rl'uue ratero tlaiiH mi rc^t-*tro do 
I'hiUppe Aueni^tc. H FX , un- (ltHA3).l 

I>eli9] e. L- Catalegue de» ac tos lie T p hi I ippe A rijruste. I 'ari^ [An epoch-inaktnp 

hook; include? an appendix of doentnente In full) 

-Cftrtuliiire normaniL dt« Philippe AuffU-ite, Louis \' III. Saint Lonis, et Philippe 

3e Harry, (Mem- de la So& dps Antiquoirop de Normandie- xvr.) CaetL 18fl£ 
— Lc premier regi3tre dc PLiMppe Aojirufito, P:iris. ItH^r [Hcliotype ruprodnetton 
of th& Vatican MS P ] 

- Hecucil dc« jugements do I'EcJiiquicr de NorEuaudie au xitr* sickle, Paris. 

im 
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Benifin* H, and ChJttahun, EL Chartolariuui I'm verfitati* Paririensbi. Vol- *. Park 

im 

Ordnnnanre* do* rok do France dp |a tmrieino race. Vol. r. Park J7^ 

Turdif, H J. Cnutumiera rtp Nrjrnmnilie. Vol. 1, Statata et cOTisiJeturiinpt, (Son. He 
1'hkL de Normandie*} Rouen and Park IBS I, IWJfl. 

Teiilot* J. R. A. T_ [jiyptt^s du Trwor de* Chartes, Vol. x. Park IftfJB- 
\i'uil.andj L. ConstEtulionra ct acta puMicn imperatonun et regum, Vpl. in >11511 
Ijfptn S<n]L tv* 18!)fi. 

lit NARRATIVE SOURCES, AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY TEXTS* 
See also the Bibliographic* to Chapters rn* \iu t rand xt tn addition: the following 
arc the mo*t important. 

AlWric of Train Fontaine*. Chronictm. HIGH. Script. mu. 1G74. In Bouquet 
(extract*)* x viii, xxi. 

AniinU of St An bin, /n Halpheiij L Reeueil tPanrala anserine* et vendfrmokp*. 
{Coll- tarter) Park, lfKKk 

Bertrand of Poeae* complete. Ed. Thomas, A. Ternium. 18B8. 

- Oedichtei Ed. Stemming, A. Hallo. 1892. 

Chromrle of Andrew. In Bouquet. xvrri. 

Chronicle of Vlorteumr, Ibvi. 

Chttuiscle of Fenpoiil, Ibid, 

Chronicle of Saint Marlin uf Lounge*- /fil'd r 

Ctroilcon Turonensj urngiittni* In Salmon, A, Recueil de diruiiiquea do Totuihte 
louts. Ift54. 

ChrojLjpoJL UiuvflfHrfo anonym! Landuntmsk MGH. Script xx vr ; (tf*o in Bouquet 
ivi n; ani uiura cmiveuieuljy, ed, fertdlieri, A. and Stetholt, H\ Lrintticand 
Park 1900. [HS^im.] 

Geoffrey of VigBok Glhronuwn LfUnnvEmue, para it. In Bouquet mu* 

Giles of Farii. Dcruliuiis. lib. v. Htid k xm. 

G uy of Ifauocl ■ e». Chronasgniyhira (part * >f l ib. fxi). Ed. < 'artetHe ri, A. is ud Krinke, H\ 
JriLii, J0I0. ForG«y # a|Hdogia rand letter* *ee Mattenboehj U r . tnSPAVV* layo, 
03j nrLcl Neu. Arch, xvi. fjO-113. 

tti-liisand, moiLk of il’riMiJiiuHit. ( Iirouieb (to 1200), MPL resu. [Ropr, frusn Tln- 
*ier, R. Bibliotheca p&tniiu CiateretEEiiiititn. tii, fkmnefonL 1064.] 

Junes of Vitry. Hbiorh orieutalk Bwb; c and in in Bengal's, J. Gesln Dpi jht 
F rancos, Vol, 1 , Hanover. 1012. French transl, i ej I ini/fit, F. (-'fllledjoji des 
nitrmnirra etc* VnL xxii. 182o. Sv fiiVn. ItibI, tt. Eng], tnmsl, StpH-art. A, 
(fVtafitinc Pilgrink Tract Sop.) Lorulan. 180ft, 

- Eicanidn. Ed. Crane. T. F, (Polklon' Sor t ixrr.) Ixntdon. 181)0. 

Mouskct d ITiilip. (Toniqiip rini^e. Ed. Raiffenberg, F. 2 vob, (Collection dea 
cbroiiiqiit-- Brn^^'U, 18^5., 3&\ jxirtttf in [4oaqneL xm, 

Normanulflp novo (’bronira. Cb tfrurf , A. hi Vk-m. de La Soc. des Anti quaint de 

Nonna ml in. irm. [A odmpoftite Ronpu duwleltl 

RigonJ, mouk of St Benia* Gp&u PbLiLppi AuruftL Ed. BeBborde, H. F. (SHF,) 
Park 1882. v v 

[Rtgonl and U iEEians the Breton art tlie maiu autboHtiee for the reicii.l 
Robert uf Avium. C^twide. MGH. Script, xxvj. (Lll2-I2i9X In Bouqaet (ex- 

IraetnJ. xvm* 

Roman d'K'j-laebo le Moine. Fil. Michel ? F, in Romany kk p fabliau x.. An edits dp* 
xif^ptxni* fieclee, Vol. ik Park WHl aim t*L Fomter, ^V. and Treat. W\ 
Halle. 1 mi, 

ScHptumrerum Dariiomjui. Ed. Ijingcbek^ l..ptc. V p u1n. n p y t vr. ^r- fim. ftibL ,iv. 
[For texts bearing on the marriogp of Philip Augustus and Inpeborg uf Den¬ 
mark.] 

Stephen of Toonrni. tattem Ed* BwIIto, J. Vulcneipnnes and Purls. 1093: MPJL 

0CXI. % 

Vincent of Beaurak Spwrnlum. Hnnai. IG24. For parts of the Spetti!uni Wnriale: 

MHII. Script, xxiv. Aim in IkmquoL xxl 
WU luim le Breton. Gratis Philippi and the Philippic Ed. Belahnrde 11 F 
2vols. (SiIF.) l^m. 1882, 8ft* 
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* A. Tun Growth up Til ic Don a i a; ; FoMmszr EleuTioM^ 

(Tkr more impBrtltltf hw^i df? starred,) 

Arbol^ de Jubaiijiiilej EL d h . Uiaduire deu dma ot de*i cumltcs 4 vols. 

ftiria. I mi-&. 

B- Histnlre de Blanche de Castillo* reine do France, Paris* 1BS.I5. 
Bofssoniiiidy s I 1 , Quomedo Kh^i>]shh)cjl'!Cis ct^a r^ps An^liae ct Frmttiao se 

josser iut el comitotu?- Ku^iilwmae et Mardliiao R^nn Francorum adjunct! fuerliiL 
Angoutvme. 1893, (Cf. Annule* du Midi. vu. 1095.] 

* Borru 11 i dp Serre?s f L, L Li r^nniim des province?! ^epLe n triors^les a la eouruiiiiu 
par Philippe Auguste. Park* Iffiti. 

Urtullitri^ A. Philipp 11 Atigtift unJ der ZufiLmin^ttbi-Lirt) de£ anjFevifjigfljcii Reiches. 
I>ipsic, 1013. 

Die Schlu'ls I be! Bonvinus J u 3 i 1214) im Jkh men der europdikvheu PoBfcik + 

Leijrak, 1U14. 

*Davidj*ohiS| It. Philipp II Au^ht von J'mtikrcicli mid In^eiiorir. Sto itinirt UHJ8, 
[&* K- Michael or Zeitsclu fiir Evnthol. TheuL xjv j5G2-B.] 

Delbrurk* H r Gesch hslito der Kriu^knnst im Rahinrii der politischerj treschfclite. 

Pt m. Her] Id, 1907- 

L. ClironCilDgie hktoriL|ue de* cemtai dc k Mwdw ts*us de la makon dc 
Lii%nau. EEC. xvii (1853). $37-45* 

--- i hrumdii^ii? hlitorique de> comteg d'Ell iaaLia dq k mflisem de Lusisniail Ibid 

ft4£-d& 

Delpock, H, Li Taetj qnt 1 kiii c bivcte. Park IGGfl. 

Uflvtlk, A, Bkttfre du Chilean Guilkrd et du sie^o *o[I sontkiit centre PMliinic 
Augmnttol$M*Al2ibL Rouen, l 829. 

Duhol^ G. Kci herehes aur k vie dc Guillaume des Roche*, Sdue^hal d P Anjou, du 
Mhiii-Op H do Tociniine. BBC', mil, ruttv, lSSft^m 
I'laoh , J, U Comte de Flundro et £es nip|xirt^ avec k eourunn# de Pnmce do t** aa 
xv- 41 siccle. IIH. civ. I 111 4. 

(insert, II. Notice &ur k> vieomte* de Them Are. In Mem, de la Srtc. den Atitliicmire# 
del’Owjt. xxix, IVdtiera. 1684. 1 

Johnon, J. Philipp von Elsas^ Graf von Fkiidem. Bnisftek 13H0. 

* Kent, F. Die Anfaiu'e dor fnmfrkdien AnsdelumiLgtpuLitik hi* zum Jthr 1303. 
Tubijisfon. 1910, 

Kitrio^G VI . Die deutscbki Ffinsten im Dieoste dor VVcrtniScLteL Utrveht Vxll. 
Kotiigj Die Poittik dew Gmlnn Iklilniu \ r vtm ileum^rau, Bnisaek. UtfH, 

Iji BorderiOj A, de* Htsioire do rireti^ne. VoL nu Heiincs. 1900, 
l^coiii!re-l>a|Miiit d^u-suEiii-tcrre on esaal hbriorique aur las demh'res utm^n de k 
dumination d«s Phuita^tlits dan^ POutot de la Fnmi», In Mem* de la Boc, des 
Anti^miire* do rOuort. m. Poitiers, im 
iardain, Havery de Maoleon on k reuEiion dy Poitou a Patutd fmo raise. Ibid. 
2nd b?t. xiil 1800. 

LcrotiXj A* Iwcnai nur le^ ant^cddeuLs bistoiiqnes de k ijueHtlon olleuumdo, Paris. 
~ el lo Saits L Em [litre Itomniii au moyeu ip- Eli* mi. 


- Lbs Clui flits eiiLre U France et PBrnpire peudant lo mo yen iiu¥. Puria, BXI2. 

Lniiftiuin A. AUiw blnloriqM de la France* &a Gen. Itibl, ir* 

*- k borjrmltiui de 1'iinite friut^isc. Paris. 1922. 

■ Lot, p* Fldekfl OU va^uxr Paris. tOCJ4, 

Luchai re, A. Innocent If I. [VoL v + ] Les roymtes vaefido«dtlSoiiU^icgo. ParEe* 1908. 
*Malo> II. i T ii ^rand fcEidatain?: ifetiaud de DnmmartJn et la Cool iti unde Eouviue* 
P&rh, Ki98, 

Pabsl, I* Die ^UMon> Pul iti k dor Grafwrlifkft. Flandern ynter Fei-rand von Portugal 
(1215-33). Brujaek 1011. s 

Pi tl* titie* H. Hittoirtdn Eclgicue. Yd. i* 3rd edn, 8k Gen. Bibi. 

^Powicke, t\ U. The Loss of Normandy. Manchester. 1913, 
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CHAPTER X. 

SAINT LOUIS. 

L SPECIALBJItUtKiRAFHIES. 

I’poro tin- seventeenth century onward* there have appeared a. iarpe number of 
important puli beat inns od the reign <4 Si IjiuE*, ami room is still left for further 
&*v .; 

Mdinier, A. Les Source* \lv I'lis-toire do France, VoL mi. fJm. fliU. j, 
ChewroTj C._[} J Repertoire de* mute™ fcistoriquw rJu mnv&i tee* (kets fkn. 
liiU.jL) B.^bibliogmpW MfBni. lamU IX, Bhwthe de Camille, JoinvUle. 
etc. To^bibiicijfraiiloo. Sab mm. Crofoode*, Julr*, Clmpelk (Saint* > p Parle- 
merit* tit 1 *- 


II. SOURCES, 
A, DoCt'llE^TSi 

(1) Aiix. 


_ l,f ^ 7*^, “Wlwri a ™rt]ji]ete callpdjnn or u of Lht> Acta 

L J hUlh 1 «,* Jji f L. G_ O. R <1*. aid 

j, h JJ- Hi* Aria jttbltfhed up to tJukr time £ n TaM* chrtnaltgkne <E» 

diploma A ok v and ¥i. Ffcris, 104H, 00, The princhrirf recent collection* are r 
Uxyette* da P*w de*Owrtw. VoJs. n-v. til. Tetilel. A., Luborde, J. ,l Cj 
Rerptr, L. f Delabordi;, !(. F. Paris, 

I urtiifoire iiuniuiMl <Ie Philippe AugtutD, Louis VIII, St Louis, ut Ftflippo lo JLirrli. 
Ki JMUW. U C&eu. 

Vip, c. de a ml Vaissete, J. J. HM„ir*...de i-inpiielor. New cdu. VoU. vu uud i m 
FreuTes, 153 d fr.rf>cn. fifht. rv. 

n ° f $* T™™ ,!t * Llmrtei of the time of St Louia, especially 

,J - “ b, « lb ' Arohree* Natmiodei, in Lu juirto still unpublished, uni it, hnnitfeu 
many other sources nut a? yel investigated, 

(£) Jfnmicv* 

Some documents arc In he found ed, tiuigjiUnt, J. D. and H'dllv N T do in 

SiTvSin*uiw H ®**“ '**' ,r - ■»«i. wiaif. \. ,i,. JimU,.; u 

(3) A dmiftittration. 

psqafte. M, PcIjhIl^ J* in ttmiquet. Vo|, mr f pbi. j and u . linn 

Je Neu "> '■* 

Correspotidaore nilmmuitnitEve jTAiphco,^ de J'mliers. Ed. Molioirr, A. 2 ,ols 
(Coll, doc.) J’irts. ItaU-ltKW. * 

JJmmmeiits aur■ leu relutiuiw dtt la loyoutd uvec 1^ vilics eu Franco lie 1180 a i;Ul 
Krtl ^885‘ (R “ U411 d * Iwur ™»™ “ cti. I’Bwagnement d« I’iiist) 

(4) Jwtti&v 

Fes Olim KiL Heujnmt, A, A. VoL i. (ColL d«c. i Paris, ift-lii 

Artp.li, IWIcmentdeiW. Kl, BmiUrir. ]■:. Vol. j. F* r k (fffta 

“iSttffi*“*■ ™ W'ioiM.-. v! (Coil. t«t«J 
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Jogemfents de Ptfchjqnitir de Normandie an xm* glrcle. Ed, JJelislej L- m Notices 
c-t extraits den mamuaitiL VnJ. ex, pt n. Puns, 1BG2. [See <itio Mem. 
AcjiTBL VoL xxiv t pt it Paris. 1884.] 

Ltiw Rook*, 

OohjmU do Pierre <Jc Fontaines. Ed. Marnier, A, J- Paris. 1040. 

Ovredt JMtioert de PleL EtL Ifcapettj, if N, (Coll, doc*) Pad*, l&5ti r 

[ P f]je compilation called EtoWiMemruiit df St Louie belong* to thu rte%n m 
Philip HE] 

(6) Thf Church, the fnqnixition. and the Utfimrtittf. 

Journal do* visit?* pastorale* d'Emle iligaud, archeveque do Rouen, 1548-1200. Ed, 
Ifemuin,. T. Ikmon, 1052, 

Document* pour P?rvjr ii I'histnire do Pi no uisttlon dans 1* Languedoc. Ed. T>ouotff p 

ii V<£k tmr.) Parr*. 1000, 

iJDiiiflu. FL and Chatelain* ti. ('Larln hm urn l-uiverssLatk Parisieksis. Vol. i. 

PaHri. 1880. 

{8) Document* in Foreign ..-irtAitej. 

The chief collections are: 

Tit* Papal Register*, Grigory IX T innocent IV, Alexander IV, Urban IV, and 
dement IV, See titf in Gen, liibl, rv tinder Papul Document*. 
r Flicre art 1 sl*o: 

Shirley, 'V, \Y. Royal and other historical letters illu-tratire of iienry UJ. 2 tok. 

(Hoik) 1882, m. 7 

R&lm&mam* Ed. Michel, V. VoL l, Supidt hf Bcxnont, C. (C oll, doc-) Pam. 
1885 , m r 


B, Narrative Son ace*, 
( I ) Liir if Cknmkfc* t ete. 


Cfrnfi'mjmrfi rtf Litwc of St. Lentil. 

Jeluuip Sire dr JoinviUe’ Wmoir^ [Begun perhaps*. I2W, finished in Vm.l Ed, 
Duiuioll, F, in Bouquet. VuL o. lll-jr*, Ateo ed. lVailly, N. do, (Firmfa- 
Didot.) Pari*. IH7-i, l lj '. [importent commentary.] Teal reprinted in IE" by 
Hachctto. Purl*, I NH L 

W illiam oi St Patino. Vie dc Si Look Ed, Delahqfrde, H. F. (C oil. textes.) Paris, 
Um [set film Une ifiavro mur. die de Cluilkninp do St, Path us. |1E( , 1902.] 

^ ieuifrey of Hlvi Lilieo, \ iia tt omcLq conversatio, f+ Ludovlci, *te. In Ekmeuct. Vol 
XX. 1840 , 

YFiiUam of Chart r^. De Vila et actibns...Lndoyld, utc. Ibid. 

[J'lir the religion* life oi St Look, mi nicies attributed fcu him, and the hull of ea- 
nnnkiilioN wr Stilling, J. he S&neto Ludovico Franco rum rege LomnieiiLarhi- 
praeviuB, u ith the document* annexed, in ASBoLI, Aug, (die 23) v, 

F tagmeuta of the imjue-t for canonEwition, od. Kimtt 1^. de in Xntree* et document* 
foWiwp«>rIn Soc. do I I list, ill- Prance. Pari*. lHli4 i and ed DelulM^rde, FL E. 
in M4m* do la Sbc. do I HisL de PariK. VoL aim, 1808.] 


0?n/™po™ry hUUpltM qf th? trtgn, 

Vincent of [k-nnvak Specttlam hLrtorial*. -i vok IJouai, 
ltf>ui|uet. VoL xxi. i8fls r ) 

Primat, l imit] Lij He He. 1 nm^lated from Ijktin bj dohn of Vignav. /;i IkmnutL Vo], 

rKtffi. 1878, 

AlbeHc ofTmla-Fontaines, Otrunica. Ed. Schcd^Boichomt, P. MGH. Script xxm, 
1674. • 

Philip Mrnmket Chmnkue rime'e, Ed. Roiffeiihprg, K, A, F. T. do. 
dos ohrou, Beiges-I Bru.^'k 18JJ1L 

IVilliiim of Xaiuris, Gosta, Ludnrici IX. In Boii^nct. VoL is. 1840. 
con temporary compilation* but useful.] 


1034, (Extmct* in 


VoL ii. (Coil 
[A non- 
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Uuiiln'tn Pelhi*=o, L hnujlruii. £i Donat*, C. i’n Sourecs de Plnu action dims Id 
M idi He la France. 1031 r pp, 33-118. [Frunj 1^1-i^sTr Very investing. 
By an inquisitor.] 

William of Pu ilau ronL Hirturui. AlbtgeusluEiL In Ik unjust, VoL xi. 1840, 

Vhntukkt. 

J he most impflrlmit y that of It^r nf W«ndfii r ar enlarged and conti titled hy 
Matthew Park, ml. Luard, il. R. \'uk iti-vii, (fiotlt) 1B7B-B3, tepecially for the 
documents in the AUdita my uta (Vul. nj, Matthew's statements on French affiiira 
isaust be re^iJ with caution, Wenduver's Chnmicle unaltered is yd + hy Hewlett. II. G. 
3 vok (Rol]s.)18fi*Mk 

(2) ifrjWJrtf (iW loiter*. 

ITae mnnefutifl and imporkiit IptteR nu the Egyptian Crusade are listed by Mcdimer. 

ai**f'*‘ ir J like most notahle art St Luuis r Letter to his Subjects (August 1250) 
iw Pucheme, A. Historic Fraucorutii ScriptareF, Vol. v. Paris. 1040. 

S p. and John Sarnisin's Letter lo ftiickulari Arrode (June, 1243) tn 

EeueH des hiEtoriei^ il£H3 Crobade^. Hist, occidentaiis. Vol. iu A rad JIM* 
Paris* 1840- T»p, £03-71, 5S9-03. 

For William of lluhruouk, Itintrarium, *?e Vol 1 ^ p, 881, and the hililiomphy by 
Chakuduii, F, in BEC. 1 tilth ^ 38ft 

€, Historical Poems, Doccmi.vts on Man-nebs, ahu Amnn 
Farte, P r Rumaneerti fram-uk. Park, 1833. 

Lcmuxde Jiucy, A. J. V. deeliantshistoHyuesiVim^abi, Vol. i. Park. 184L 

Stephen nf Bourbon. AneccEute* bisdoriqnes. Ed. Lecey dc la Marche, A, (SHF.) 
Paris. iaW. 

Thomas of CantimprA Houurn uniycreale de apilm-. Ed, Colvenetro, G. Docmi, 
and later edus. [iS^ rr&o Berger,. E. Lho-rik^e (antipm^ihia Dunum 
uimersda de apihiih quid illustranrik -lunali decirm tertii morihuH coofemt. 
Park. 1835.] 

Rmi* d'uat inched tnd do Iteim^ cu xm -uric. Ed. WaiUy, N, tty, (Slip.) Park. 

187A 


Ell. MOL) KILN WORKS, 

(a) tf ivories f St UmjW rrtyn ttr of a ^ri&t sfit. 

Naiw Ttlleiiiffiit, L S. Vie do St Lemls, mi de France. Ed. Gaulle, J. do, 
0 rots. (SHf.) Park. I8J7-5I. [Although nilemiml died tn IftOH, his work 
k still most im-ful lo sehnlars, ] 

lrdloiij H. H Louis et *nu temp-, 2 v«fc, Paris. 187£ r [For thy Crmado in 
Berger, E. Blanche He Cutillft. Park. 1835. [Useful.] 

- U- deruicre* anutftH dc- l^ouis, d'ajif,- k«- Layette» du Tremor des t hirled, 

[Forjm the introdnrtkia to VuL iv uf I uveites du Trtnor des t harles . 1902. 

&€ >-itfOiv h a a (l)A 

Lt-eoy di^ [% Marche, A. la Franc* *oti$ St Louk el wm f'hiEiiJtMi le Hardi Parin 

[1303,1 

Lauglok^p t\ \. In Ijih inse, l']. JIirnto]re dc Franc*. V r oL m, pi. i*. UM>L Scr Gen. 
Bilii v. [Striking luminary of the reign.] 

(&) iMdi and ftir ftimitp. 

Brachet, A. Pathologio mcnUU rob de France, 852-1483 Paris. 1903 LVerv 
tn I emiiug, ] ' 1 

Seiwt, ; M St Paris, imia. mpolofna,] 

Boutane, L. Slafguonto de Provence. ItQll. Vul. m, 1807. 
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(e) A dm in iMirtititm ; JtaiifY; Finance*. 

fH( of WmMy, X, GO S^L Lottlef finances a m3 coinage in .MJm. AcdiBL 

Vnl. ufi s pt 1 lU^T lb intrdnctiopR of Ikucjnct, Vnk- j,xi and scan, 

(1865* 65)* ind of Routaria, E. St Louk et AlIphoEise do Peltier?, Paris. I870j 
ars> ekolete. DutiOodriy, G. Lc^orl^iiea du Parleiricnt de Parij% Paris, 1902, 
la coeiT ased,] 

Bdtrdfj de Semes, L, L Rediorches sur diver* services publics da mi* an xyti* 

<icck. Vet i. Notices relatives an mi* siede, Paris. IB1WS* 

Oiahmia, C. Les Bourgeois du re3* Park. 1SK>8. 

LM-kle, L Hldmoirc sur I& operations financiered dee tem pliers. Mem. AmdlBL 
VoL xxxuij pL 2. 1889. 

- iliroflolo^ie dee bailie et hoeing haiEx ro^mx. /n Bouquet. Vol. xxav h pt. 1, 

1SKH. [Will] iiLUtiercus dorunicntii. ] 

Dieudonnd, A. Lcs Moniiuie* rayal&i Irauouees depute Tfuguee Capet jusqua la Re- 
voliifjnn. £VqL ee of Bkudiet, A, and lheudorm6, A. 3rt Gtn. BiU. m_] 
tiaiihierrtioK, P r Les Sourfe? mami^crites fie [’hietoirc moiiotalro do St Loute. MA. 
2nd ser. VnL sxv. li+23. 

Lrtiifrioii;, C, V. Los Ori^iiLfes du ParEemcnt do Paris. RH. Vol. xui. 1S£N>. 

— Di-dcan res recueilliw par Ira enqinHenr* de St lionis. RH, VaL mu. IllOtt, 
Michel, Ft. L v Ad ministration royalo dim* ]n senecbatissee do Be&ucairo an temps do 
St Lnuk Park IBIOl 

MuliciitT, A- Ktudc sur t'adnrimgtratjoii de St Louis ot dWlpLouw? do Poitiers en 
Lao^uedoc. In Vie, C. do and Vaissete, J. J. Hist....doLmjpiedw. No^r edn. 
Vnl. vir. Gen, Ifttd. rv. 

Parrot, H. Ijrs fks: royaux. Park. J£PLO r 

Prciu ? M. Edijuis.^ de la politiquemnnetnire des rois de Franco du i f no. xm‘ siede. 
In K!Litre Camamdes, public par La Stwdetd dea Durians dioves de La Faculty dcs 
Lett re* de Parte. Paris. IDOL 

RiFjpLt;, d H Etude mt Ea eouditioii de* JiiE^ de Narboimc du v* uu siv^ iiterie.. 
NarbciEiEie, 1012, 

WuuEEet, 1L Le Bmllmge do Vormandni^ aux irn f et xit* siecles, (BIIEA Pari_H. 

1019 , 


00 Tht F/vnch Church ; iht Intpimlian* 

Viol let, F. Ui Pra^rEialj ijne sanction de St Look, examcti critique d s un envrajre dc 

m, a GiTin. bec. tm 

Schaffer-Baichoret, P. Per Streit ilier din jinuFmatfsche Sanction LudwLrs des 
ifeili^ejfc, MIOGF. Vol, viu, 1697. 

Vdioup N. Guillaume d r Auvergne, l^nris, 

Gordey, J. Guillaume dp alibJ dt- St Denk, 124S-lto4 + In Hibllatliouue 

*le 3a Fnculte de-i Lettre^ de fc l niversite fie Park. Vnl. xvui. UK14. 

Besidfs the genond w esrks cm tbo Ipqniidtiou by H. C^Tonon, L.^ and nlliern 
cited in too Bibliography to rb. sx* m : 

Afohnier, C, L liLnnbritkm d eujh h midi do la France an xni* at iu aiv® idLele. 
Pari*. 1890. 

Duuakj C La*> Source® de PJiktoirc de E IuquiMilian dan* Ee midi de la France 
Park TUJH. IHdl. 

- Los HetdtiqntK, du c^rutd do THjnSouse dajired l P etU|u£ta do 12do. park* 1601. 

“— LlijLtukitMjH, iiea ornpnes, proeddum. I^iris, 1000. 

FriPil&fEch^ J h Bnliert le Lb>[t(zri h p pmEiier iiLiiundteur pn^rnl de France, (Recuell 
dew travau % publics |uir la Facultd de Pbinjs4]pbie do LtftEid, vl) Ghent 18D2, 
Beuijirt, P. 1 j** Henr-iiw pendant la Eiioyini la refornie dans la region de 

Doua^ d'Ams^ ot du |iays de Y Allen. Pari^. 1612. 


(e) Ftin turns with Me AW 1 /, 

Arbois de Juhaln villa, 11. d\ Histoiro de® due® et dos cocntes dp ChiaKWne 
VoL it, Pkris. laefi. 
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Boi&oiiuaxle, I*. QuoiihnIo comik-> lvii(foIi>'Jtii , !)“L l T fojjis Au#luu> «l Knuolaa 
s*£es^rinL Anguuleme. 1003. 

-- Hfcteire de INiihut. Faria 1015. * 

Moyne tie k Bonlene F A. Hiitoitt tie It^bpe. VoL iil Rcnne*. Ifllrtl, 
Moliakr, A, L'Expeditiofi de TrencaveL /n Vie, C. de and Vabsete, .1. J. Hktoir* 
...de lAki^updoc. \>w et]iL Vol. vil \K7$l foe Gen* tv. 

IVtft, E. HL-tnirc des dues de Hour^a^u de b race emtetienue. Vol*. tv mid v. 
ittjom 1001, 

f/J ArtofiOu* tnVA *Ae and the f'fmtmemitg. 

Bonr^y, G, t* Co mm line de SotaHaL (BHJk) Pari*. MW& 

Giry, A. l<es Ktalrikmmte de Rouen. Vol. i + (MiIE ) Paris. IflflR 
LiLaiidfl r L II, Histeirc du Park. 1892, 

Lctkini\ A. Hisloin da In lill* do Noyon. (MlI K.) Pari*. 188F. 

Robriebt. II. Dio PiMoreUeii, 1251, 55KG, VoL vi. 13&4. [On tins (Viisiirlo of 
ttic lVstonre*iux.J 

( 9 ) Chains iriih rrgtrnt th* iCw/ni Domain: EFfortf, Foreign Puiirit. 

lltmunt, C. la ( aii]|H 4 fTLt de Poitou, 1241-124:^ Toil!obouat S*Intw, h Antilles 
du Midi, Vol. iv, TouIoubb, lBLk3. 

-- ^iniondeMisnlfurt.comlede Leicester. Paris. lutn. 2nd, edn. tmu-1. Juirub, H F., 

Ik fiirtlicnm! E!(f. 

Bergen K. Bt Look et Innocent IV* Parte. ISM 

Ifaiumetj G. Mdmorra bur lea relation* de la Franks et do fa do 1255 l'l 132D. 

Park. ISSL-t, 

Du vi v for, L*h Influence* rfrti^»isfl el pernuuik|ue en Belgique au xjm* &ietlu; 

k qilitfidle de* d'Aviy-nei el de* Ikmi pierre. 2 vok. Brus^te. 1004- 
Fonmier, P. I a- Itoynnniie d'Arle* H de Vienne, Paris. IffiJt. 

GftiTfbvheh, M. Kjtudo mr le Imfte tie Park de 1250. <BHE r ) Paris, I090L 
Jordan. E, Le* Origins* de Li domination angevine eia liaise. Parte. 1WJ. 

Lah&ndi,L. H, Avignon «u xui* rieele. Putin. HKkO, 

Lotignou, A.^ L*1 Formatioci de I'umte fnin^ais*. Park 1022, 

U^£jtf h J, Hifltoire du ViramiR, Vol. n. Lrr^Hltere. 131^1 r 

Scliwanrt. M. Lndiekpr lier heUi^re von Frnilknrkik Uhd wuw. Ik^telaLiL^urt au Kni*er 
Oorl PiljKt ^rp ZtjjLHk'hrifl fyr lit t te-sc hidite. Vol, rr. Stutt^mrt^ 1I5E3T, 

^temfidi] r R, Karl von Anjou aU <^raf der Proveuce, Mivrliu. 13J88, 

(A) Th? tim Cnt*rtitr# f./& 

Mr^bier, L. I,'Edit? et POrient i»u movfu n^e. Ia-a Croteftdtst. 4Llk edn, 

InblJwnpbyr] ^ t^n, v, 4 

(.arej,, 11 Kia rsk aweiteii K n-yxr.ijir Lud .vi ^ 1 \ vcir , Frankreir h. [ IVJ H, \ ol, m r + I tliMJ. 
iMbilw-n-dCj IF. K. Jmn do Joikivillp, Parte 

LtiLe-Pocde, ^ History of Emit in tbe Middle A ire*, OJislonf of Eeimt, EiL 
HiEkders Petrie, W t M. Vol. vi.) Loodoa oikd New York. IfflU, 

L& Rom-ten?, C. d& Ktetdro de k ttun-ine fran^atse. Vol. r + f^iris. Lfi0ff h 
Stemfelrl, R. Ludwig de> heiligen K^iH^llEr , oiuib I'tikii* 1270 utid die Politik 
Karb i voik SMttfikL (Eboriug'q Htetoriwhe Studieii, Xo, 4.) Berliki IRlWk 

fij A-ocJrt/j intcifeciitfit, ariutic dmfapnwn f. 

For a ^enenil necoont bee Leecky do U M; ire fie , A. &r nt'Orr, m (a) r For artEvUc 
iu-lh'ity aiid themov«ment afidw see the remarkable elkiptm oJ'Uujjlow. C. V, 

Ifl Ltvi-se. pp. 3W0 bqq. Spf fl^rl!¥ JIJ 

(k) Map*. 

liken? am excellent mupe in X'. de W'nllly s JToiiiville, 4^ edm 1B7JI Xm otow, 

11 n (l) r vi*: 

t'arte du royaunie de Fnuiee apreB le tmitd de 1259. 

Cartes ooor PiatdBgviioe do k premier* el dc k douxieioe crciwle de St Lunii; 
expltralives (app. xxi) by Lou^ioxij, A. 
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* CHAPTER XL 

THE SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS UNTIL THE END 
OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

]. BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 

Erichsen f B. and Krarup, A. ltao.sk hhitorLsk bibEidjfniR L D io|s. CopenhajreH 
1317-20, 

Norsk hifitorisk videnflkap s femti Ar 1809-1019, Cliristiuiiut. 1320. 

Setumndl., K. Sveuak historkk bibllogmli, 1075-11*00. Stockholm. 1307. 

1J. authorities, 

(ffj D^natahk. 

Arina! Du Daniel medli aevi. Ed. J£rgensatl, E. t’openhegci]. 

Danmark* pamls Proriadslore. Ed. Thant&iip P_ Li. I vole. CopenhflgvEL I8 o2 -3, 
N'eiv vdn. thmnarks gfinle ItUtl&kilbflluVO mod kirkalnv mm, Ell. Bruudum- 
Ni 1 l r J F 1&20 If. p in progress 

Ijber chu-sus Ikmuie. Ed. Nielsen, O. t’opedluigexn IB7S, Now ediL br Aakjaer, S, 
gf W fitwnstnip, J, Studi*r over Kong Voldemars Jordcbog, i 'n penhHgen. 

Saxo Gramm*licu±j. [fist inns Duntai. EiL .Muller, P r E, 8 vole. Copenhagen. 
1839-58, Ahw fuL njt Lie^to IL mo ruin. Holder, A- Strasbourg. 188(1 Eriglkb 
tranal. of tTisi- fieri nine boobs. Elton, CX London. 1834. Complete iWiin^fi 
trausL Olri k , J, Cupci ihogem 1908-12, [Of Olrik T A. KiJdomo til Safeen 
cddhkdork 2 tfuk Copenhagen. 1892, 1H.] 

Scriptoree minora historian Djntk-m* midii nevL Ed. Gortfc. M r Cl 2 voJa. Coiwn- 
hnffnt. 1317, 22. 

Repertoriu m dipkinuLietim regni Dan Ed mediaevalit*. Ed- Enlor, K. VoL i. 
Copenhagen. 18Bo R 

(ft) Norway a»I> loiil Jkxn. 

[Sapanilo edition* of the Nnnrahn4cekudte hb^s™ in existence (r/t the list in 
Vo*. m, pp. fittl-D), but they need not be rrnamtrated here. A series nf JteEandk 
snffOH is ed, by Viffftiwon, G. r with Huai. trail*!, bv Dk&ont. Sir CX VV, 4 veils., 
(Rolls.) 1837-64] 

Lhm iiorsk-UilttudekeflkjsldedjjtiLtCk^. Ed. .fdnraon, F. 4 vok f ojjvn linden- 1912 13„ 
DiplomoUrium Mandieum. "[EiL Su;nrt[s?o[i. i., and other*,] 10 vok (Islcurka 
ikikmentafelag.) Vopenliap'ii m.4 Reykjavik. 1057-1921, 

DiplomatoHnni Norvcgicum. Ed. Ijmst, C. C. A, and other*. 20 vok Christiania. 

1849 ff. 

MociumrciU historic* Norvcgioe. Ed, Storm, £1 Cliriitianh., 1883. 

Norgeagamle Love indtil 1:137. Ed. Koyaer, R, Munch, l 1 . A., and others. 5 vok 
Christiania, 1840-&.=C 

Regeri» Norvegica. Ed. Storm, Li. Vol. i, ChrUtiania. 

Snorri Sturluson. HeLnuakriTi^la. EL -1 vok CopeEihngen. 1833-1901. 

Kn^lUh tmiLsI. Morris, W. and Magtii|»nn. E. 4 vok London. 1333-1005. 
(C7 Storm, G. ftnoirc ^turlossous llLriLurie^krivniitg. Copenhagen, 1878-] 

(«r?) SwiniK?r r 

Catpm juriesaoo-Ootorum antiqui. Ed. Sehlyter.C. J. Vob. i-n. Stockholm. 
1827-53. 

DiplomaLoriEEm Sncranum. Kd* Uljtfren, J. D. V T ok i, il Stockbolm. 1829 F 3T, 

Sverge* tmktater med &immande master. Ed. Rydberg, 0. S r Vol. i. Sbx-kholm, 
1677- 
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m, MODERN WORKS, 


(a) A" A wufjris, 

Buppe, A, Vreterlandrtrti!* indflyddse pan. XurdhoeriioJ og eaelip Ncrdm-widenr^ 
yd re kulLur t IcvBwi^t op Fuunfu rtdsfdrliukL i VikitipelidBEL Ch ristl anuu ISKJil 
E. Dq Eionlltke ltet.KkiEdur. Cii^Eibuf^ii. 1390. 

Jnrpen^n, A. U. Dell harilkke Kirkq^ (irtindlaL^^qki pg ibrste L'dxiklillg, 2 vain, 
('fippEilmpeiL 1874 78* 

- Disk* risk? Aflmtulliit^r VoIh. i, it, Copenhagen. 1898-9. 

Lqhmjuiii, K. Dfcr Koiii^friefq dor NordpruuiUinL Berlin Olid Lctpsic. 18845. 

- Afahjmdlucfcgeji tiir ^ruknttb^hen, i els bran ml era liunJisiohcti R&cJlUgeschsclilB, 

IkrJii] arid txnpHc. 1888. 

Lie? M. II. LeUapnticipet i Nordeii. (LlirEsLicmia. 1907. 

Muiioli^ l\ A. Pamlede AfhanriHnper. 4 vals, Chmtkni*. 1B73-Ih 

tlttusqn* J. Vor H[gLoriL Vet. 1. Copcnh^eL 181)9. 

I 1 !] ill \» ktl>. B. S. Kidnxl imd C1*JL Cambridge. 1913. 

TlUibcr^j S. ytudier rijramJe Skaj]di[iaidm3s rdd^t^ ^Eimkn triijclliinff, Dp&lla. 1011. 

Wr.ibiill* C* Om dot rivcii*ka oek dot ti&nikn riket* uppkcmst. Lund. 1921, 

- Sverige odi d!.■■'■* iiordiska gfitimnuikteE 1 under den tidtgRra med&ItJdoTU Lmnl. 

19(21. 

Wcibull, L Krlti&ka undersokniugar l Nordfiw lu^lfirljfc Emikring nr 1900+ LumL 
191 1 . 


(A) Do^ahkl 

Amp. E. Danmurkf tuntuiou: Vol. u Copenhagen. 19£5< [Appeared nftur tbLn 

chapter was iai print, ] 

Enlev, ft. VftldemArerneH Storhetktid- {opeiikngeru. 1898, 

Holbenf r L. DaTt*k og fremmed Ret, Cnpimbmron. 1891. 

—— Konge ng Danehnf VoL j. Cojrtflbngea, 1805* 

Hudc, A. Danehoffet, Copcnb^fn. 1888, 

JorgeEisen, 1 J , .1. Foreland uper over den dat^ke Retellintone. J pte. Cop erihugen. 

‘ \m-n. 

Miitren, H, Furq^iin^r over den dutiske Kebab istorie. 0 vols. Copetilu^nH 
1H93-7* 

Oink, H, Konge op Prae-sleslnnii. 2 to!s. Copenhagen. 189% 95. 

-■ Abnalfpra, 2 voln. Okpctilcsputi. DiOS-il. 

Steenstmn,, J. and Endev, K. Danmark* Kipts IltMorie, Vole, r, il Copenhagen, 
mr, 1995, 

(e) NoIIWaV AMI ICELiKD. 


Amirflj K. t. Dm altnorwegigche Volki^lmnp^rfclirWl. Munich, 1874 
Bugge, A, Studier over do rnintfce hyers nelviityre op hundol for Hanpqatqniea lid, 
Christiania. 1899. 

Bugpet A, and Herfcriwrg, E r Mnrget historic fromHtiJlel for dot noreke folk* ■, n- 

CbriptiaiiLi. 1910, 38. 

Bull, ¥*. Ko]k op kirke i uikildrlalderen. ClirietkinlE, IfllS. 

-Ledhap, C^iristianbL L920 l 

Gjerset, R, Hittory of the Norwfpiao E^eople. Vol. i. New York. 1915. 

- Ilifttnry oflcelflud- New York. 1924, 

Jdnssoii f Fr Den oldnorpke og oldi^hknd^ke litteraturs hktorie. 3 vola. Cflpenhupeis^ 
1B&4-100£. New edn. in course of publication. 

Kobt f il. lonhopf op nt*yn I norsk hktorie^ Chrialiaikia. 1021. 

Mmircr. K. Die Hektbruiip den. norwogi^eben SLaitirnoa zum Llmatokithume. 2 veil?, 
Munich, 1&GA-9. 

- [flbaid von g&lner mltm Enldeeknnp bin sum Ctitergatipe dt^ h'rrkstaale. 

Munich. 1B74. 

- Vorlesunpen uber adtnurdischu Reclibipe^ehichte. 5 toIn. Uip^> 1907-10. 

Munch, F r A. P«t norwke folkit hb-tonq r 8 vol 1 ?- i'hrqstiwiA, 18&2-9. 

Sajfaj J. E. Ud&igt over Am imnike hi^torie, VnU, i, il ChriFtianii 187% 77- 
Hop*, id hi* Samlede Vurk«r, Vol, i. Cbrirtwnui. 1911, 

Tarampflr + A. Udjript over den tiomke rets historic, 2 void. Clirirtiania. 189% DM34. 
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(rf) SWEDEN. 

Hildebrand, E. Sremtku KtatrforfbUnm^ena hi-tonyka nti^VJing Stflekhnlm. 1800- 
Hildebitujd, H. S^eripeR medeltfri, kLijlur-liUlcinsk tkildritra $ vds* Stockholm- 
1870-1903, 

UonUdh*. O. nr id Hildebrand, U , Sverige* hiirtnrui inti II tjupoiido -ok3*t Veils, i r 
iu Sloekklm. 1903, fi r New edn, M onteli m , O, mid Tw&erfj S. Sverige* 
Jlktoria, till vara JiLiTir. Vo Is- Jj IL Stockholm* 1010* 20* 

Schuck, IL Svij-riskn fnlkots hirtoria, VoL r Iti 2 ofr Lund, t!H-l-lfi P 
Utatmmij K. E Hpri Hvociska kyrkmiuc utrtTktng frin St BemkHi tideVarr 
till IticopeuHnij I IT's, Stockholm. 1915. 

WestmaEj K, G* Svenska Tftdetu hL*ti>srin till ir 1300. I T psnk. IHOl. 
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CHAPTER m 

SPAIN, lOM-lSia 

Some of the book* and document* listed in the Bibliography of YnL m f eh. xvt 

are bIh a useful for till* period. 

I KINGDOMS OF LEON AND CASTILE. 

A. HujLTmjllAPilii:^. 

Gayaiifos ? P. de. Obn* arabiga? qtic pueden servir para camproW In cronologia 
de Ioh reye* de Asturia# yLeon. Madrid. 1S47- 

< ktMogodfi lii eoleccimie* expiic^tas en in *yitniuadel Palnrt o de Uria, Mnd rid. I fr1ML 
of the documents klnng to medieval ,Spain.j 

Indies do tof documents, , .dc los immjuteri-os y i^nverito- Aintnnvlw quo r<m- 
srrvmn eu le Archive de La FL Acad, do la Hbitnm* Sect. ■ . rsuitilln y Letici. 
VqI i: MorauderitM de N" mwtra ik'fjwro. tie In Vid y San _M i t L- 1 cj rk» la tujj^lk, 
Madrid. IFtin r [No more pohL] 

Colecddn de Cortes de Lo> nHtiguo^ maos dc Es patio. Catalogo. Madrid. RAH. 
ISM, 

Colft:ei6n de Fueros y Cartas- Puebla* dc Efipann. Catnhjgo. RAH. Madrid. ldo£. 

Dallester y iVtell, R. Ijl- fuentr?) iwrnitivas dc ]ji hiHtnria dc Fspuihi durante 3a 
Edad Media, JIT’-1474. Pfclrna de Mallorca* I&o& r 

B. Original Docrkexvb. 

(i> S'uhlUhrd. 

Mafiueco, M. and EurRa* J, DocumcJituti de la fglvria (.'denial de Maria ta 
Mayor (boy Mctropolitana) de VaJladnlirL Sigln mi Valladolid, 

10SO. 

ILcrmaiidjid dc Cordoba con Jam* llactta, Andujar, Arjoim y Santi-Eftehau e varitH 
caballcro? cu tiempo del infante |\ &mcho* In I'nlecc. de doe. ineditu^ para la 
liist do Espofijti can, 1395. 

l\ P. Bcnedielmn? de Silot* Documentor para la bin tori* de ('sstilk i-m. Valla¬ 
dolid. 1ULO0. In progress. 

VkuiUj V, Cartulario del mOffLasterin de Eidon an- Madrid, 1883. 

Coloccttin diplomatics do f notaries," VuL i- Santiago. 1S304, [No more 

|iubLl 

Martinez Salazar, A* Documented iznlle^cs de los aiglet xm a l xvi. Corn mss. 10] l. 

Fernanda Duro, C. Rnmaurero do Zamora- Madrid. l&EHL [With bibliography.) 

Dclnlandtp J. Line charto d 1 Alphonse VI de I'annee IOTA (?). In Revue Inspanique, 
liji. 1921. 

Martin Mingus, R, Documeuto on Fernando HI de Lam. In Nuevo Acad. HcrMdicu. 
fn 101 L 

- Nutria doc itmenlalcs pam In hist. dc Alfonso IX de Letfn. In Rev. do Hist. y 

Genoa! . espanoin. il. 1013. 

Munoz y Romero* T. Colocciuudv Fuerofl Mmiieipales y Cartas PuclilaH...de CaxtilLi, 
Ii£Nm 1 Corona do Ara^n t y Navarra. Madrid. 11347- [Some of those documciits 
have been rOpublirihed in more accurate nlitimL^. Many ut3n'rs of this ksrn3 liud 
been printed in separate editions which anppfomeritcd tho MnftoK CkilecddnJ 

HinojaEn. R. do, DtrcunbVEit^ peira la hintoriji ric Iil^ inhCi tncioues de € Letin y (TbA- 
tilla^ sigloi X-lUL Madrid. 

Pm y Mclia* A. lhH'mrteiLlo^ dc lira riglrun jtn-sv correspond ientes a los relnO# flo 
cicepto CaUlufut (Series do Io«...e|oc». del Arch, y Bih. del...Dunne He 
MedinoceVi, i> Madrid lOl^i. 
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Bibliography, Chapter XII 


1M3 


(il) Maintffiripfx. 

V™ram*ntA on Alfonso VI nf Gust!!* Nat, lib., Madrid. MS$ + Division. Nik. 

70*, 137+f ? .*790, 0932, 7472, 7d02 K 333*3**, 9lfr» T 13022, I3Q7S, 13093- 
Dranxmente nn the epech of Alfonso IX of Usm, find. Nos. 13UIH, 

Lkwrnmentis on tii« epoch of Ferdinand 1JJ_ /hid. Nos. S932, R7<U, 13731 and 2. 
ItaimuiLt’iDH Alfonso Vll of Cast 11*. N 0 >. 13031. 13039, 

1:34173 to 7*. 13CG3 nnd 4, 1 3QM. 

Loa!?titiicitiifcp* do las raym dc Loan hcclias nor B. Alfonso VIII ext bn Cortes do 

11 TB. Ibid Nu. 11201 * 


C. Dkhji^al AL-rutinmKs, 

(i) PtthHvhrd*. 

Armies toledniEijs. r< II 3 and m (Mil 1391), Jn ini mi Sa^niik. VoL xsm. Set Cell. 

H*U. iv. 

Croakdo del Cemtenn^ Ibid. u. 

Cronicrin dc CnrdrfuL 1 and it. Ibid. nm r 

Meiitfitdex. V\M f ft* Primen rrdfiltttgmmral dn J-Wftn. Madrid. 1800, [The ctmJca 
end* jurt at Ferdiouid IIJ'^ death.] Sm ahoLm. crAnica general ji? ftmafia quo 
vemm a com^oer eJ rev Alfonso X by tfur wm* author. Madrid, jsslo, 

IVirb^reTm, A. dr. Heyum HfeauioiTim.^GiimiitJwn. 13*5. Another edition in Hih- 
haIu illnstaat***.. Frankfort. 1003^i. 

SiiucW Lb Ar£.aJo f H. HlstoHoe htepanicao partem in. Home. 14*0, ,4&o in HLsp + 
tlltiBt . ap.rif. r 

[Tim-i, A. Lajjcrdnfcfls Utinit* de la fteconqol&b 2 vok Valencia. 1913. [Include 
some of the above mentioned and the chronicle of Alfonso Vll. Chuul edn. J 

Crrot, G, l ne chrouique latino ioedite des rois do Cutille (1230). Fa UalJetin hi«- 
P** 1 15uue, iF-xr, 1012-13. ^ aAifj Appendices a In Chnmmue arid Hechemh^i 
sur la thnnjqnei JWW. rn-tn and Ixt. I9I7-2& 

Pnyolp J, Ida Crimiata ftmfriiaus do Sahngijn. Madrid. 10$Q. 

La Croirncn del noble eiuiillero el rumle Foruau Gonzales Sevilla. 1507, .Set 
Mnnvndex ridel, It, La leyciida de Ins infante* d* Lara. Madrid. t©!»], 

Minora, Gil do. Hiojpcrmfta.„do Alfonso IX de Ledii. IMtAtL xm. 1833. 

—— Eioyrmfu* tb San Pemnodil t Alfunso el SnMn. Ibid v. Ihh. f p. 

Nufifz' de- CaHrn* A r Crdnica* de W..reywf de Castilla. Madrid, lf>So. [The moat 
salujible part in tliflt relating lo Alfonso VIII.] 

^a ad oval r F. de. Chrdidea del IneLito empemdor do EspaiMt don Alfonso Vll 
Madrid, 1000. 

Ilj.-dorm de lue r*yeg de Castilla y de Ledn. Faj-nplona, ISIS. 


(ll) Mtinuttript^ 

CrdDicaS^tiO^neml.le 19U Ifitbomt MS, Nat, Lib., MariH.I, 1081^1/J. [like 

It t hJ»T w ? I - S,,whh 1I, . t!dieval unpabli^ed. Sw 

Mfiu-nd,^ ttdjjlj tt Cronjcm peuermlfs de Ekpoflu. ( aUl.u™ de 1> Nat. Bib. 
- blJUSrntos. -tnl inIii. Madrid, 1018,and Ills othfr inUllnffraphsi otl llii« subject.] 
1-ernwMlM He Meridina, a Noveiwrio Erfuml. Ro;\ Lib., Madrid, 

HesLom del Femlo HiM. N^t,, fan., iho, nft , 124 c( tin- 

y BHupyite of .Morel-F at 10 . 

Arredond^&de. Crduico de tlcnuin Gniu^te/, Lumle de Ciurtilla. N»l Lib., M«drid. 


D. MuE^FHV WufiES). 

(i) Gmfiral* 

Am«4«s Lftfc Nt.io>de KiBloria .Medieval. Id Rev.de I listeria, LUban. x. J&2V 
Ber^niizit, I*, ilc. AuLiifueibkden de EspnAii. 2 \ok Madrid. 1710,21, 
llurnel, A. M. Memorks prn la vida del Satitti Hey Fernando Ilf, Madrid, lljon 
Caewfw Zaear^ S. IntehM e«tn> Cwtilb y Ara^Sh, S u luAumtl* «u b t S: 
nacion de hi Hecqu^uista. \ aJencui. 18CH3, 
n. mm, h, vol. vn 
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Culmeire, M* 1 k Li rimstltijcjE’ii y del gnbieriiu de im reinos de Le4n y tk Castilla 
^ voK Madrid. litaS. 

Gatiha Xeres ami Carvalho Portugal. .Memoria icera da eonveiiiu.^ciitre 0 enmle 
Iky ripe e...o eunde L> Rtimie, fcohfe o» E*tados do sea so^ro ctrammi n Im~ 
perador P- .Vlfaujm SexV>< In Mum. da Acad- K. drift Se ieiLcins dr Limbos. 
Slid ser. i, pt 2. 

PrmaEidex de Navarretis M. liistorini tobrt L hi pane i|ue turierOU im 

¥■* [kiis^lfS oei tiLH yaieira-s de CItranuir o ik Li“ Cniftidns. In Mem. HA 11, v. 
Fmidude* Dnnh C + Ua Marina de ( EmtiHa desdu sii u rigen y pugua tan la do Engto- 
tuirn. Madrid, 

Ga1viu f n. (.'liruuiia d li riiui jlUu nriudjte P. Alfmifo Uenripej rey de PortupiJ, 
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Sfllort-, . Loihiir 11 tiEsd das tVeneleiibLid. Frio Band. 188ii. 

Stft.wiT.ki, E. PiHKuklwaniR An lit^lorvi mllliiltw.ii krajoirpgo, ^Tar-aiv. IH^H, 
Btrakoeicb^TriLvrEMiuij, G. l^pr Eiui:ill dcr Afoueuleu hi ^-littel-Euni'i^i Imisihruck. 
L803. 

N mdni, K. Sw r Kingu- S/kirt- hist l VVar^w. I87tk 

It^to-t-hilul. Sjkice hast. I. Warsaw, I87i.h 
Tlanow^ki^ ». Drmfi tiupml l^rtardw na PoUke- In R(Kprawy 11L U yds. hist-fil. 
Akiui. I. En r w K nik. itiu* C'raoow. 19314. 

^ kilkn ponmifcstyt’h ^rddliiek do rlzipjri^r pi^rwsre^o iLOnudn Tarlaniw. ItwJ 
itii. 1094. 

V olrkmajui p L. Die iti^hrieBsne ™ Inlsrho Kfs'hlsdenk[iitLl. ElhiEij/ and 

St-eittiik. 106ft ^ 

VI ai jckikj , K. Xrijaad Tniiardw. fn Gaj^ta Iwovraka. N"n, 15. LchiIht^. 187^. 
VVojcEtcho^ ski T H. Krdtkj/jirye historyi liandlu w Fnlsce. Cracow. 183®, 

VVnukcp 1L Teller Erdktmde and Barlea d. Mlttelaiters. Lelptiic^ iK^tL 
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HUNGARY, 1000-1301. 

[££ also llie BihLiofiTnplaiea to Memtimul Poland For Dulnwtia^TMtiij 

Trmtaylvniita, etc., ter eUta the BibL to chapter* mr-irm of VoL jt.J 

L BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 

BibLingrapliifi Flimpir™. Vol. j, Htslorim [1681-1021]- VoL ik Geographka- 
poiiti«M>*coutirciita. (Cttgamcbo Bibliothek. Ed* Gragdrcr, R. Bribe ut* Hefto 
1 mod 2.) Btflin, 1923, SR 

Bcldkirtj F. Introduction a 1'htstoire hougroUe, Sr? fafour, it a- [Very valuable,] 
Kamil I, R. F, Studta ni den Qiuomchen Go.-chk-hl^qudJoii. New* j-xyj, Repr. 

from Arrhiv for ufteriwh, GescMehte, Vkaui* 1894-1902, 

Knot, I. Lt Biblio^rvphie fnm.fmso do U HuJigri* (1A21-4H1GA Phri*. 191 ft. 
Maipb]^ Hh UitpriiButid)icbtHqui!ll^ Sin ZoiiiiRcr der Arpiidim. Berlin 18ft™ 
Muravr*ik T J. (fipracbe Bildiograpliiu dur Turkolfjfjff Uud rlcnr often tuliACben 
Uvziidkuu^ji. 1014-2-5. In K^bi-C$oAkit Archivum, 1026, 

SayoLli, E. Jf tstotrn general a dot. JJinitfTuis. iKse l*l*Jir 3 ill. 

L14511 rib’ll ^ Jahrliuirbor. Ed. Granger, 11. IterliiL. 1021 if. 


IL DOCUMENTARY SOURCES AND COLLECTIONS, 

EndlicbWj S, L Romm Hnopinoaruni monuments Arpadiaim, SongnllL 1840, 
Fejer, G r Codes diplnvutictu ll uoi^rut ecdenuticiii et #ilk 4ft volk Bnda-Po-iL 
1828-44, Chronologic! table by Kimux, 1', 1 882, Index by L'^-Eixli r a M. ISflR 
Florianu^ M, Hurtoriae Elnugnricae fontes domes! ici. l*t,. 1 . Seriptort-i, 4 vob, 
I*elp?lc and Roda-I^t 1881-5, 

Kuimljuvl^ L viiiu Codex diplomatic up rt-giia Croatia*, Dalmatia*, ct Slavonia*. 
Vol, n, Agnun. 1875- 

- Jura regni Croatia*, Dalmatia, et Skvofiwu*, Vol, i. Agnnx 1EMS& 

Monuments hwL-Juridira Slavnruni merijiuimlium. Vole. J~IX. A grain. 1805 ff. 

llungariae litetorien, {Published by Uie JJuugnriiil] Academy.) Jn four 
wtIvs. i, DipluniaLariiL ii + Scriptore^ iiL hM 01111 Eilx-ntSi Cdniilmlm iv, Acln 
niters. Bmln-Pi^L 1857 if. 

Mo a amenta Hunguriat jnridko^bktorJ^ii, Corpus stotuturutu itunprlH miuilci- 
jialiiiiii, 5 Viil>, BuhLu^Pc^L 1885—07+ 

Monumenta sfitietantia hLstorhm SUvurtim meridiomil sum. Agram* U&EI£ IF, 
Monurm-jLia V atiemn hbiUmJini rapii IJ Libgoriue illudhititin. Siiries 1 , VoL, i-vi P 
Rndl^PeftL 1885 ff. [Srr aim Popsiil IWnmerit* ill Gen, BibL a v..] 

Pooler, G, a&dM%yi^ 4 A Magyar bonfogLl.M Jii'HfTii Smircc* to r the occupation 

of Hungary by the Magyar*), Buila-Feat* 1000, 

SchHundtner*-L C. Scriptoi^ mrmii Hungax&arunj, etc, ftvoU. Vienna, 17411-8. 
SmMklns* T, L'lhIejx diplomatic ui* roffiii C^itke, Dalmatia*, et ftlnvociiuu. Veils* 
I-Jllll- A pram- 1004 ff + 

Ten Ucb i G, I>. ami Kim|inbec p F, Urkondenbucli xur Gi-^-litihte Sk"butib(in?tm-. 

VuL i- (FunI pts remm Anstriaowniin, Abt u, VaL x\\) ViMLna. 1857, 
Theinerj. A, Vetera monmnenbt b^torlca Huinganoni sac ram illiijstr^ntJa - rak 
Row, 1850-iKL 

w«qrd, G , CxlU'a At plomatir 1 1 - Anx-til Innu s utm tin 1 mlufi. 1 2 vola. Bud - j ’ft . J 857 - 
Zknmormami^ F. j tV erunr t C, and .\l0l]ar P G, E, Crkuurfeitbqch aur Guselrieht* der 
DeutaalHniiiSwbedbaivfla Vob. mu {1 101 ^1415}* lle rniamittodL 1802-1UO2, 
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Ilf. NARRATIVE SOURCES. 

AIWwmh monaolrnii Trioro-FoutStm chronica. EtL. Stheifer-Boichor^, P. MGH. 
Script xxm* 1874. 

A iiErnies PoftjnEpitfefu Ed. Arndt, \V P MGH. Script, *ra, 1 B4>fL 
Cli mil i c* >1 utmroru m (I :b rtmirun [Indents). Rd Podt twlcxkj, J . Hilda-Pest 1S38* 
[0^ fcho «Eik *f Chrontam DuWceiT&e, ed. Flni-tapin^] 

Chrouirou Dutmkense. Erl. FlarinniiSj M. in Hi*t H augur, Mwdamattfcl [*t i. 
Vol-III. Sft" nAflP^ sl 

< Jiltniimii pert urn Viml-oboufiiL^j, Ibid, Pt i. VoL n + 

Hi mil bull Pn^iiiense, Ibid. Pt i P Vol iv. 

CVniPi-. Pn^e(aa& Chronic* R^mcrum. Ed* Srctbok, H. Mi:SI. Scripts N,S?, n* 
1923, r 

Gailiis, Martinas. CSumiki** pnlonortim. MGH.Sravpt.ix. IBflL 
11 chinch von Miiglen. Cfarunik- Ed. Kovatiliich, .M.k ^mixilunr kleincr noch 
UIiLTfilrucktw Sulrkr. I* Wen (BudfrJ'igtl 109,}, 

Simon de. Chronkmi Hungarietum Ed. Eailkh«vilt* m Renim Hangar: 
moiiLitncnta Arpad. ate, u. Aita ed, FloriniauKj + \F. in Hiet. Hangar, 
fontw dontatM. Pl i* Vo1 P n, S&e abttrr, n* 

Planets deducter-nis ragui Liigarii* porTtttaro*, Ed. MnrczAt. H + in Neu. Arch. 

u* I SS7 7- J/#o in MGII. Script xxut. 1B92. 

Rogenn* mngUter. Mi-er.ihite carmen supr deetruttinnu regni Hcmgariar. Kit 
Lloriniius M, in Hkt Hunger. fokkUs dometttid. Ft u VbL ii . <&k aAcnr, u. 
Homenniiiii, L de. MQIL Script xxix. 1892. 
rijorniw -Spntfttcnriti arcliidkcomifv HtHlnriu Sidimitaitnrani pontmcum. Ed. 
Sdnia.idtner, J. G* in Script, re mm Hung&r in. $se atotv, n. in Mini! 
ppocL liL-rt. Shvornm mcrij, xxvi* &#<i&af»viL 
Vti»eiitiu?(Kjul|iihck) Ckmwjenrifi tipiacopiisi Hielmicn Fuloikica. Jn Mmiumcuta 
Pdujnne Historic*, n. : ^ ^ ( ,v k liiliL to elk* xm {«>, ^cL in ji.) Extracts m 
>Ki 11. Script xxix. 

ViE * s - Em grid duel-.. AS Boll. Nnv.fdio 4 }il a/j# ed. EudlicW, *S r L. iu 
Rfrlim IlungiiZV inoHuiriElitn Arpad, >>r d^ f it p 
Vita S. Gemidi epUcupi ( l^nudeiL-iv ASBolt Sept,(.Jie S4J«, ed. Eud&Lvr, 

S* 4jL>. d/. 

Vib, S. Lodislai rt'^is. ASB<iil. JunU(die ^7jv. -tU«l. Kqdlich^r, S. L op, rii. 

V Itn & JJiwswfUe, ABBnli Jan.(die ja)iL 
Vib S. StephanL MGII. S^rij.t. n, 

-— atii tniT Harthvsfd. ASltdl, Sept.(die i)r In MGH. Script II. 

\iLi SJi ZoBbrdi dicti Aedirwt el BenuiictI imctore Mauro. AWUull. Jnlii 
(Ajss 17) re. .Idio ed, EudLkhar, t?, I* op. tit, 

IV. MODERN WORKS. 

A. UiLvijsjiL. 

Ae^idy, I. A imwjbr birodttlam tlrtem-io (iiigtuty of Uie Magyar Empire). 2 voK 
Uiid^reit J in»3. 

BoHckiyu J, U Hougrie ancienne ct moderns. Park 1BGL 
D. *d A^iS 4oi Arpadok. Botk-Fest. I WO. 

Lsnday t L Die Ucddiidite dt-r in^irn, 2n*\ edki H Gemun tmnsl. I^rvai V| 

2 voH Berlin. 1889. 

Uoui3L] im ^.ky a A. I >i l? G&chich t e Uitgq rn^, M w tuch, 1 flS^ 

Lct ' IMri/ I 112 H '* IU4:IJtl11 iL 1 hi ' t ' >:re ho, 4 S™ B *- (Si Idiotic I Lie il’ettides ln>i )f ^oia«. r r .; 

Millennium. A us dor Vergao^oulteit mid Gegcnwart den 

tawendjfthngMi Ungim. Budapest innfi. 

J In re.itfi, M rw rwt,-^ to rtf i ielme (1 i tsl u ry of H migary). I Iinl»-P t >nt . 1 (!71 

Ul m^’Lh! ,eS<!llK ' 1 " v - (Heereii. -Sur firn. Bihl. v.) Gotti. 
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Knntellh till-Huj?e.wn, c. M. (Urrf Brnhonnie). The political evolution of tie 
Hun^rbtt [ifltiou. 2 vuls. London. lllflS- 
Kent, G. La Hongrie Btt&»irt et srieuriitqne- Ifffltf. # 

L&gor, L L» 8im Ja tfenabej etlE Balkan, P*m. I8&A 

Midlifh'J. G, Gmhldito der tfagyinu* 2nd «ln. Snti. Eesrciifibai^. 1A5B-& 
MareAhlip lir Unpkrisdie Verfn*tiii#weMbid(tfr~ TiibiDgen. 1&10. 

Mwodirillj R E Magyurlund, 2v* . 

Puller A M .ajivar nwnzct tfirtfavLe »z ArpMhna kcnUvnk alatt (History nf the 
Magyar nation during the Arpad dynasty fc. 12nd odn, " voln. Buda-Fort, 189&, 
P nWky . K Mjig yjuemiaj AtthiCrologHijji. {The archaeology nf Hungary). - voLs, 

Bud*-Pert, Iffift. * , . lS . , 

Sayoa*. E. Hlutoire generate dea II&ngT&ii 2 rata l ans. 10jL, * n “ 

" Snynus, A, K, and Dotemsa, d. ]Mb-P«et and Fan*. 1WK). [Th* 2nd *dn w 
both abridged and enLarged. Now obaolewEniLl 
Rp»1j f | l fk'wliichte Unganrt. German traind. W operer, H. 8 ml*. Uuda-1 c?.t, 
187&-S 

fSnlEfiijJ* Der Sunt rngam, Stuttgart and Werl in- 1018* 

MUgyi, S* and othenu A ninuvar nftmaet torteneto (Elutnry of the Magyar 
Id folk Budn-Pesl 18&5ML 

Tiunperk-v* H. W. V. E*ay Oil Hip earlier history nf Hungary, In Mfccttaiti* IS. 

11 is ripiary in the eighteenth century, Cambridp. 101*1. a 

Timoiij A, V. TJiigart^he Vwfaawigi- and Rfidit^g^sdikhte imt Being anf die 
BeehtaentwtoCelling der westlkhln Stouten* German trtniL Schiller, A. v, 
2odedn. Berlin. 1000. „ ~ . 

Vdiml^zjt A. Hungary in ancient and modem timea. (Story nf the Nations.) 

London, iBtfcT- 

R. Spbcial. 

DamaDovHzkVj S. [Le, A.], AWomklA k^rto^ww^fpddokfeoribM. In Buda¬ 
pest! Srimlc, 1013, L . „ ■ . 

Eckhanlt, A. L'idlgm* du plu* sneien hutonen hoogwn*. /n Berne dc* ctmlcu 

ErdJlvh^L- Arjh dki>ri tnrsiMom-tflrt*nelfmk legkntikiiKahh kerdesei {The most 
difficult que^tiorui nf liEitigiirian social history at the time of the Arpad dynasty). 
In TSrtrtirt.1 Eaemle* 1914-10. a . n 

_ Asr aranybullsi timulalw (8odtffcy at tho tin* of the Golden Boll). In 

Fejerpnlaky-™Mkkdfl|ff; Bnrlci-FesL 1017- 
Fesl, A. 1 pHtni rapjwrti della nanune ttugfeerw mD 1 Italia, /is Corvina. in aesd m 
Budapest lM . H „ 

Krakn^ V A kiHdyi trdnonlkl#s rendje m Arjddok kuriham {Hie order of ^nr- 
i^ssiun to the throne in the time of the Arpad dyiwwty> In Kath. Sromle. 1&L1, 
Gombncr + Z, O^te^ et lauiyge*, in Revaagi* ttude* liougroiB^ ct finno ougrtennofi- 
ttf. 1023. ' t tt 

Utfmnn, B. Magyar IVmturtfnet, (NttmlAEAtio liblary of Htiaptry, 

1000-1325), Biida-Pfert- liiSR. 

_ A toagyvok houfoglaliiKa dis elhdyexked^e (The cotu|ne*t of Hungry by the 

H nugarisaus aJid tbeir «?ltlemcut), Huija-l^t. 1920. 

_ La premiere pcHode de fhiftoriographie hongrotKO. In 1 Icvm deo etudes 

hotiirroise?- iu. 10^- , , 

Kniudl, R. F. CrKHchiohtc drr Oout^hou in den KiLTpatbeuliindcm. 3vok. Gotlm, 

1907-1L 

Karievtnmt J Halaviny vunnaok hiftftlk Sat-nl Mviiia-kori haUinutHl (Sketch of 
the frou tiers of onr Country at the ti me of St Stephen). Ju SaLLuid nk. { M ng>"ar 
Tori ) Bniia-lWl 1091* 

Riitdyi, A, At Arpad ok, mint a inag> r nr noinzoti kiralywig ch tArsadalom raerveiui 
(the Arpaillans ea orgaiiii^erw of Hie Hungarian kingship and society), fn ArpM 
fa az Arpad oil Ed. Ctfnldj D. Set almv, rv jl 
Milru 5 <z f E, Turocmogye tdalakuUaa (The formation of the county of Turoc). 
BudarPesl 1022, 

Melich 3 J. Biilgurok <“= raHvok. In Magyar Nyelir. svin 
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Mijlie’h, if. Ahviifu^bili'ikari Magyin>[^r (Hungary at the time infill* 

I \ LLila-< Post. HH!5. 

I*a3^ I*. Ltd rapport* faiart-lHUifttim sotw 1# ivgws du$ ArpikiL In Revue dca etude* 
hongTOEse*. i. Forte* 1033 a 

Pji£ p .1. L tM*r dit* Atatammung der Rumiimm. Leipic. ISftE. 

Picot, EL Lijs Sorbends* Ifqugrie, Prague Hf73. [Originally published anonymously,] 
Schuiaemanjn K. Die Duutscbrn ia Engarn bis sum 12 Jahrlmcidcrt, (Ejigariistiiie 
Bibliothuk. Ed. Grader, It fUdbe j. Heft B,J Berlin. I9£f. 

Saekfu,. G. St-rviensttk os fimilutrisuk (StFtfmtBM and filmifiart*}. in Magyar Ttid. 

A bad. t rtek. Buda- I^t- 1 m 

Tagiknyl, K, liyepu gyepdelve (The Hungarian march oaJl In Magyar Nyck. 
1913 . 

- A futdkfi*ilsiL'ir tnrlcnute M ogy arnnrcuroEl (Htvtory ilf the commiuirtj of la Mils 

in Hungary), in Gazd, Tdrtdueti Sscrolc. Ruda-KsL IBiU, 

- A huufoglaljw a kirrilyi vumiegyek (The Magyar eumjDctil iind the royal 

iMKiiktie.H). in 

- A Denied tiiikorriumyzaiu vnnuegyek megalak uhi*a (The formation uf the 

autonomous counties of the fcnblea). tM4. 

-— Varmupyeiiik emkUnvk kerde» (The question of ike origin of our coimiics). 
In l^iidneti Siemle 1913. 

—- Lclamde ttechLsgowuhaheiteu and ihre fttmmlung in L'ngam. (UuymrL^he 

Hiblinthok- Ed. Granger, R. Rtihe i. Heft 3.) Berlin. 1*123. 

— — Vuzlutok a rvgUib Arp&dkor tiir^dalom tortdneuikdl (Sketches* on thu bistury 
fpf hociety under tbo first A rHuEitilli). /n Tnrc^&julntudomany + 1923- 
Tmibah^G. D. Guschichte der si^boidm rger Sachsen. VuL j* 3rd edu> Teutsdi, F. 

Herman EiSiadL lEfSKI. 

Yftc*y # P. A biraJyi servietlsek 4* a patrimonial is ksrdJyafig: (The royal trrrieitte* 
and Du? patrimonial LingshJp) H UlhLti-E : f est . 19£8. 

I >u the non-Magyar peoples there may bo conbiilted tbu great t tcci b enryclopaedLu, 
Prague lB6S'l£!0i). the articled ri Roumanians/" ^SlumJa." and “Jujfo- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The Fdect bibliography given below contain?: (i) important modem works from 
which hihlio^rafihical information mnv be procured, (si) a Tew older works which 
luivf never liwu supeiwJcdj (iii) a limited number of articles from journal* dcaliijg 
with point* of special novelty or importance, (W) a very few original authorities, in- 
>erteil tnwausc quotations from them appear hi the text of the diopter. Nn ;stietupl hn~ 
been mode to include works dealing with countries or Aspect* of the subject which 
ore i nit referm I lo, or a re * ■ i ■ ly referred I to i ue h I on ml Ly, ml 1 1 o le x t. \ 'bo hi bliograpfay 
w a bibliography of the chapter, not of medieval economic history. 

L GENERAL, 

Avauel, Yiranie G T d'. Hhtihro ceonkOmiqjuD do hi propriety...et de tous prix*^ 
dfipttis Fan IlSOfl, 4 vcilrt. Fans, Lfii*4-H, 

Belov. G. void Pmbleme dor H irtsclufttpcflclLJch te. lUarlhu IS>2S. 

Bm^pintadi-, W Travdl dajii i Kttrojje rhrolioiine on rnoy^iMkge. Parte- t02t* 
Eug. t rural Power, F. K. Loud on. 1U-7, 

Brenlaiio H L Die AnBloge des modemon KupfUjismy^ Munich. JUdO. 

Bucher, K. Die Enlstehutlg liter VullBWirtH'liaft, Leip*hr T iUil."| P 
Cuuiilughiiti, VV. An fif*aymi Western L'ivilizatirm in it* economic aspects, t veils, 
(.'mi] bridge* IGGG. 

Dopseh, A. Dio Wktechafl^twiekUmg i3ur K&rtdinircr 7& it 2nd edm 2 vote. 
Weimar* 1EJ2. 

- WJrttohoftltehe und tq^ule Grand lugcii dcr ouropUkdien Kuliurentwicklntig* 

- vole, Vienna, 1 920, 23. 

Hflndworterhutli der Stoats w isscuBehafben. Ed, Gmumd, J (j Elater, k, Lpxte, W + , 
Mid Ejocnitiff, E. 3rd edn. B rok. delta. 19G9-II. 

-I an net, C. 1 a^ grande* epoques de lliteloiro iietiuotniqiie Ju.hjsi'sl la fin do HP* sieelc* 
Paris. IBWS. 

Kot^-cUke, R, AlLgemetiie Wiitsclialfeg^Mdito do* Mittclaltem, .Teum JGB4 
KowjilewHty, M. Die okonamischon EiUnrldilting Europe bte iunt Begiiui drr 
kapitaltetiKchen WlrtecWbforni. B vol*. Berlin. 1901-U, 

Jhrecmc- r JL Le> Vilbsi da moyeit age, Brussels, 10£fk Tmn*L Ilalwy, F. IX m 
Medieval ciiiew; their origins andthe revival of trad?. Princeton. 192A 
Srhniollcr, G P Dio ge^.hirbtlfchc Eutwickduiig der Lfntentehmung. /ri Jnhrbr for 
(u'-jetipOmiifr etc, n,s. 1B90 If 

Somlvirt^ H r + Ucrnmd^nicKapitalisruus, 3rd udn. 4 voK Munich and Lcip^te, lUBh 

- hiring end KapBaliKomt, Munich and Leiptfe* 101B. 

- Lums nnd Kfipitallsmr^. Munich and Lcipde. 1^13* 

lFeber, M. IVirtnchaflsgiBchicLte. Munich nnd Leijsdc* 1&23, 

TL HISTORIES OF COUNTRIES^ AREAS, AND towns. 

AtioB p G. II sist oma ddla ens tit iiziom? ecouoiu i ca e soeiale i Liliana nel!' eti del com n ni. 
Turin and Rome. 

Aehley, \\\ J, An Intrmliiciiou to EnglUli Economic History and Theory. 2 vols. 
l(53B d [Many bter edtLB.] 

Blok. 1*. .P H G^schiedeihs van hot Nederkiidecho volk, Vol. i. The Ka^ue. 19^. 

Eu^lL^h irunri- O. A. and Putnam, It. N>w York 18t>0. 

Bomij SL J. Dieen^liHcbe Kolonisatini] in Irland. 2vo|s, Stuttgart mid \lerl in. 
Ikitlie^ F. Ikitrap aur \Y \rtWhafW llticE ihirial -Ge^clii cbt*j der Reieb^lai[lt Frank¬ 
furt. Lelpg-ie, ItMJB. 

BrentonOj I j. Dip byxonrtldlBcIto Yalkiiwirtidjjn . In Jahrb. fiLr Gesetundiuui? etc, 
xu. Wlpik;. ItilT-r 
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Unsdcaitz, lr T En^Iiwhe fli^^chicb tc. JtUA. JOiy. 

tapEinmy y de Montpalnij Antonio du. jMelridrirtSi historic** Fohre hi mariliUj 0510 ■■ 
cHfrr ir^ y arte* iJe.^Banelmm. 4 iota. Madrid. lTTO-Oik 
L’tuipuii^hJtm, \V „ The growth of Euglinh Industry ojid Conun i Brce + Early nml MidtlEe 
Age*, .^r- f*rn. ftibi v. 

Dsvjdwhn> H, (.ieschichte fOH Ftarm 4 vela. Berlin. 1A0& 

Drireiip A, StiiEji^n au 1 ! t|, DiirPiitliier VVirtWtaft^f^^L £ voi.-. Stuttgart. 11M)1, 8. 
Fugnieip <j, Ifocunnenbi nrlutifr ;i rkif-ioiro da ]'Industrie ct dn cenunwree an Franco 
jam moyeu %o] r 2 Tub- (Call, lexin.) IffiJH, 1SMMK 

Germain, E. HUtnire duL-nmmerco de .Mtmtuidlicr. 2 vals. Paris, IIMSI. 
liitElifii]* E. IK? K uliurtmtwiekiuiiig Sud-ltnfieiJ-. J irf—3 xlij r iHEkL 

- U“irkwhj^ge^-hid>iG des SeliTVanswaldw. Strasbourg. 13EH2 r 
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Jenson,O, The Deiiariu* Sanctf Petri in EiJulaiiiL FRIlS il*. iv ls^ll fbid xix 
1900. 

KQjistlc, F. X, Die deutsche P/arret nml ihr Kedrt zu Ah&jiif d^ Mittelaltflrs. 
Stuttgart. 

K. Dh? Bi^lid^uhleu m Di-ui^hLuife von ^-1^ GraifiweliL I 909. 
lathhary, T. A history of the Cot* vocation of the Church of England from the current 
period to the year 1742, 2nd edn. Locidou, L&V3. 

I-cder, P. A. Die Diokoncn der Bischufe mid Presbyter ctud thro urrhrj.htlkhu 
Vurlaufee. -Stuttgart. 19C5. 

Maknwer. F. Die Verfiwjnaiig der Kirche von EridmnL Berlin. 1flfu. EmrlUh 
tnmiL London. ISDfl, 

I'jiulqs,Welt- DndOrdniEikl«rtu Mm AiNiiauge <le»*m JahrUmndertsiiK Kampfe 
mn dse Pfarr-Rochte, Ebebil 1909. 

Phschh A. Ftischafi&ut und Mtn$n tpucoptlte. 3 vnh r Bonn, J0OSM2. 

Schiiefer, H. Pfarrkirclie mid Stift im iL-ut-chen Mitfebdter. Stuttgart. 1003 . 
Sehreihcr, Ci. Kurie uud Klostor im xu Jibrhuiidert Stutt^rt. mho, 

Sddjii^rtp H. t. Stoat and Kirch? in den irirtiiwhen Kbingrrichen mid im Reiche 
thlodwig*. Munich, 1912, 

Stutz, T Die Etaeiikmbo oL, Element dei mirtelilterliEh^ennanBchfo Kircbem 
reehtrs, Berlin. ISDfi. 

I ijoHMis, P, I# Droit de prupri dfetf 6m Liiqui ^ -nr le-s tglW- et 3u tutramure hnme 

nu znayco flee. Paris. 1016 . - s 

Vendeuvre, J. L'Esi-mptiuii de Wait® inoiiiy,!si|i]e. Paris. liHff. 

V uird F. Hiitcore do Fo dime ecdcsu3>ti^ue priuoipalemcnt en Frame ins-in'au . 
decret de Gmbeiu Dijon.. ISffil. *• * 1 

- ItHoire de La dime ^ceL^LAetique dana le rovjunto de Fnuiee aus m v el xm* 
r Steeles. Paris, 191I r 

'^hlviSSr KfS^ aJl111,1 fr;i,lk ^ h? " Wi '*«**&** ^trerdtt, 
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THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES. 

* 

Only the morn important works on the subject a* si whole anil on large sections 
of it are given below. No attempt has teen made to give o full IM of books on 
particular u diversity. 

J ot mow complete bibhasrrapbScs the render is referred to the work* of Dciiide 
and Ser iWbir, 1 + U should be staled that, while moat valuable work bail 

boon done and collection-! of document* published for Hie history of particular tmi* 
vEryitle-Sp nu really critical work on the -Lihjeet aa a whole appeared before Denlfle'rt 
KTiiat work, and alt special historians of the older uni verities were OMueqneJiUy 
mow or lea* nt regards Dio ij motion of the origins. 

L Vimtmttim is* G^eaal 

Demile, H. Din UiuvenittteA des Mitlelaltors bis 1400, VoL u Die Entstehunir 
der Ljiivermtilten, ttr titan, fiihl. v. 

C- II- The ri- 1 ^ of uiiivEfsitiei Now York. 10^1. 

Meixiers, f' + CeKhkhto der Entetehuiig mid Entwicktiling der hoben Sehulen 
4 vola, tiiittiEi^pn. 1802-A. [Quite uncritical.] 

Multiuser, J. E Articles Oftlteisiltiefi in fine. Br. \ ok xnu, 1SJ11+ [Bihlio^mphy] 
Ract ? R S. Life in the medieval university. Cambridge, lfH2. 

Rashdallp H. The Fiii vendUes of Europe in ibe Middle Agre. £** £rm, Bibi. y. 

11. PaltEPH, 

Brcchillet Jourduin, L\ M. fi, Index dinmolOglUOi fhnrtariiTn perilEientinm ad 
h Lstoriam k niveroltati* Parisiciaris, Paris, l8b£- 
Bndbif^ky, A, l>ie I'nivcdtat Pan* und die Fremden am der^ctl^n rm Mittelalter. 
Berlin- IKTfi- 

fhfttdiin, E. FI*sai d one hildiopmphie dc PuEieienne L uiversite de Pari?. /n Berne 
des Bibltothi'qoe^. VoE. i- JBSB* 

CreYier f J. B. L, llistoire de FCniverriite do Pam depots son engine jus^o'en 
lutuice IfiUO. 7 vo]* r Paris- 1761- 

DeEiifle, Ik and < kirtedftiti, E. 1 hartularium kniversilaLis PmWnri*. 4 voh. Pari*, 
1880-97- [l“bis work supersedes Do Umihy and Joonhun Li colhivtimss of 
dmiwEtta] 

■-* Auctarium Chartularii UnivereiUtis Parisiemris. IJlicr Prociirwlnnini Nutiimie 

Anglinmnc {AterriaiiiiUe) [Q krilversLtate Farbiertfii- £ vols. Puri*. I8S4. !J7 r 
Dll Boll Lay. C. E. flisloria knivorsitatis Paririenri- a Carolo Mugno ltd mwtra 
tempura. IS vo|a Paris. 1085-73. Valuable for the irumens collection of 
dueumeiit* but entirely LnurrUicak] 

PfUlbkm, jVk HitftoiTe do la viltu de Puri? 1 . Fid. Uhin«iu. A, [An abridgement 
of Du Boiila y, hut credulous and uncritical,] 5 vyIs, Paris. L72ft- 
Ffmnuerj AL and Dnrez, L, kn Facnlle do dee ret de Fl/nivecsiti de Paris an xv* 
ricclc, 3 Voliv Paris. 1&L+5 (t 

41i u not, C. Do InqtnmiHHlifm de r«UK^nflDfiit don^V kuiversite do Paris an moyen 
ilge. J “nrip and E«faiii^im. IUA0. 

t 11L Othtsh Fwcxcu I mvowitj^ 

DeoiHc, fk liOf Dnivet^ilris frnrioai-iN au moyen age. Pari^, 1802, 

Fonrnier + M. HistcRpe de ta H^ienre du Droit «i France. Vol. in. Paria. 1301L 

-- 0*SLntob< el privilegesdu UiiivcrKites fracyatses di^puin ieurfoodatioo juj^o en 

]?BD. 4 vob. Paris. 16110-4. 
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IV. aSD Tii£ Italian Usrn-xnsrnF^ 

Acta Nntionfr GtTnrLmij^aa t'[livori-ilaik BoitmiierkRk Berlin. 1837. 

I'nYtmkt F-Q* Jjp S^ttoLi ddi'HtnJiq Kcilo^ie^r Milan. lWfW. * 

Chart uLariuni - tu.J[i BaudliEeitsia. Ed. Nurtli, L. ami Urieili, K a- i\\ (Com 

mi tttom per 3 jl -dorm "Jell 1 L 11 iveryijn di Bu] n^u*.) BolugElA aia d I molfl. I !)CKt-1 j). 
Chiappolli, L Lq studio bolog^kese. Pbftoiar (38H r 

IhiHurL V. \ rotuli del lettori, lugHati, o arUsti del to rftndio bd-igike-t* daJ 1384 ol 
JilE 3 v£»k Bologna. 1 Ltflit— l>i _ 

Fitting,, H. H, Dio AEiEicitfederB#cht^!4chuie/,u Fkdogno. Berlin nikd Leipwie. 1883. 

Frmli^ L Opere della bibliu^riifiii bolognese. 2 vulgr 1888-8. 

.Malignd a> Cp ^tatuli ilglLg uiiiverdlj o tl<d col leg! della studio bolftgtie&O. Lkdojmo. 
1888. 

SartL il. (continued by FnttoHnL M.) r De rbria ArchigymiLiirtLi BoniHiienim 
IVuEes^jrib'j^. Yol. s, 2 pbs. Bologna. 17(143, 72, Nhw edn. AlbieLSii,! . Ikdcurrui, 

Savigaiv, F. ( '. von, Geftchicb ie ilo^ Rurm^iien Recto l* lirl A3 EttekUer> .Sv Gm. 

JfiW. v. 

Stiidi o mrrnnrii 5 |HT li h-Lorii doll’ I dvpmti di Duli^ltO,. (Corinu p T la RtjQria.,,i]i 
Bu]n«iULt} Jiologtsa Iirt»7 ff- 

TsraWhi^ G. J^tam della Sot Lora Lyra iioliaiiA, ^ ijpu, /)i^ r v, 

V. U-VITBHfUTIBl OF .lNI> PoitTPOAT* 

FoentPj V. do 3 il. Hi-tom de bis mi iverd Brides, eolagio*, y denial r.^jilderimento* 
do eonflaraiQD l vok Madrid, 1884-8. 

Jleyiijer, M. La Vie DiiiverFitiin 1 djim I'Andeiinp Espagno. Farit; jk ili| TonJonse. 
I9G2* [MaiisLy pLtft-medieval.] 

VI. German [^TXBamm, 

AiebMli J- R. v_ GesehlehtB der H tenor Lmirarattut itn erstefi Jedirhonderte ihrps 
Ek^hei]- ^ veils, Vienna. 18(35438. 

Resold^ F. v, l>3e iiltegteu dpciterhen Unfversftllefi, IJZ, liul IftflS. pp r 48G-G7. 
Rrrmtrij VV. mail Horn, B, Elihliogniipbie der deutscheti Uni v< nd fci'i ls-ei , 8 voii. 
Leipedt and Berlin, UKH-5, 

Enleikhur^, F. Die Frauen/, der doatarfien Dmvcrsitiiten voti Hirer Gnindun^ bad 
aur Gcffeiiwort. in Abli, vL k, nTdi^i^licn Godellstiiaft der WiBHcucli&Rflii. 
Pfiiird.-hi£t. KL A r oL arxiv, no, ii. Leipic. 1SJ04. 

Ebutz, J. F. GtiitrbiohLe dor CnivcndtAt Fletflelber^ Jiiudi hainkchrifllicbeti Quell pei. 
2 vols. MAJiEiheim. (U, 

Kjiiiftuirtm, G. Die Gwcliichte dor dcut^lien Unirortiitiiten. 2 vtals. Sttiit^arL 

imt 7 SMS. 

Keiisgeiij tl, Gnckiclite dor Cniver^itit Kolu 18313-1 doO. (MitteiluEijjeu euis detn 
StodtanAtLv von Kiln. Heft 38-37.) Cologne. 1818, 

Nlralehe, A. J. Jean JV ct In foiidatlon dc rrniversild do LoawJn, buivaiu, 1888. 
r rhorl)eoke, A. Din Anfiirtpe der rJniverdftfit Heiddberg. lTeideiborF + 1888. 

- Gesriiicliteder Untvcx>iitdt Heidellrer^. AbietC i + Die idtostE Zest, 18B0-1143. 

Heidelberg 1888. 

VIL SuiVElWte VlWVBTOTIHi. 

AlorawskL K. HiitorV* UiUwer^tetti >Jii^iollbi 3 Rkiego. 2 lots. Cracow. 13jOn H 
Tornekp W< W GoRchichtc der Prt^er Univendtat. Prague, 1 B-iih. 


Vlll. E>HjLiKii Cjuji r 3 t$mfc 3 i, 

AueU^p H. Mauimenla AeadcmicaL 2 vaLs, (Hoik) 1888. 
t’ooper. C, H. Anuiilgof lumbriJ^, VoL i. Gunbridra. 1134 £ f 
DocuniCEits roliiting to the Fnlvemty nod CoIImii of CVimbridee, 3 v*k London. 
1852. 

Fuller, Thoma*. r llse Hiitorj- of tbo Cnivemt/ of Cambridn (PubJ. with Jiii 
Ctkyrrh Wmtf of i treat B ri bii u, j Ijtndon. Lfh r >5. 1 aL Pnckctt, .\1 r Brt d U right. 
T. (iVinibarid^e- 1840. Atm ed. NlrLuLi, J. Loudotu L840L 
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Groce Buck A, aratamint; the Proctors' Accounts. .«ta. of tiio Vaivtistr nf 
r < MiibrW S fc...U*W-i«. ia. lathes, 3.JU. (lamb. Antiq. Soc., Lunnl Memorial 
Signer i.) tumhndgft 18117. 

Ip... 1-1110-1^1 [ Hi L HaU^w M M {ibid, rr.) Caruhriihp. I'm 
ir r S fiiv^rsity af Oxford. VuL j* Loudon. Ji^l. 

MuLliij^er, J. B. fliH- 1 ’ntiersrty of i ambridgu from ihc earliest Ijeik^ t 0 the Km n\ 

I n j it i i ctcuiift of 1 s: Jfc Cuabridn. 1 B7& 

UxfoE^l Historical Society Publications. Oxford* Iflfl&ft, in progretti. 

PBie iS4i a 011 t!ie •*■**>**■ uf the University of Cambridge, Loudon 

Statutes of the f/nlicffis of Oxford. [Ed. Bond, E. A.J 3 vok Oxford, iSG& 

I wyiu 1 , B- ALtiquitatk OKDllEmuds apologia. Oxford. HHWt r 

Wood Anthony t The Ktfldry anil uitiiiuitk^ of the University of Oxford. Erl 
Uutchp J. 2 vok in :i Oxford. I?iP2-t| r 

- Historic et antiquiUU* Umveiuit&lu Oscrniwiaiik Oxford, 1574. [A mttdlatod 

Lmu t ratedu t ton of the above, j L 

IX. SlOTTJSn U?f It EKSmES 

Anderson, <L M. The t'niver^fty of St Andrew^. 4 ii|i^r r 1 87a. 

« iHf- Li , J. B. U* rXmvHrrdte* d^p.i^e ( 1410 - 1 ^ 00 ), Pan* MIS 
Iniu^ Uuyoio. fVti AlwrdnnwiMiFL (S rctMing t | ah,) Akirdeen. Ift64. 

- Slimiinentn ALme Uni versi tall* GW^ufliutk 3 tola. in 4 , {Maitlitnd Clnb.) 

C* 1 IJ^j 4-. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

POLITICAL TIIEOIIY TO c. 1300* 

I. SOCRC ES AND CRITICISM, 

AccmnitiiL 03 1 OteI maria lo (JuNtlkkiuil)., J krttltut&s. Mayeiiee. 147 ^; Oh lex 

V-erdco. 147^: Digr-htiim vettis. Veidee,. 1477 i Novels. Voided- 1431. 

- Di*OJjjssfftdt’s Attendin' ciud clire Libre vdiii ilium, LhihIhIm 1 E. I jd [talc , 

Aldii^ Kumunuii. Ctdimkin. 

Ajjdbfl.nl pf J-v 4.ii lj- , Saint. MPI_ civ. Also MOH. KpM. V, 

Aqiiinn. Bt TIldiiul^ 0e Re^jmne iVhicipum, In Opera. Vol. xvi. Pnrum. lBd?— 7'L 
His fumnieiitnry oil Anitotk' s Politics. Ihht. Vul. axj. Hi^ JlifKilry of Law hi 
Sii nmn Til. i td ugicu . l J rimn s«lindjur. i\ imestion esfNi- 1 1 'Hi. Ed. .'i 1 ij;i if, J . l p , 4 v< i Im. 
Pari*. 1858; uU\ i)4 Oih,t:i otliuia, Rome, VfiB'i if. 

Au.pTLKiiut + Sciimt. Dt t'inlatt Dei. Ed. Dorn hurt. R, Lcipric. 1H77- Ed,, will] 
Ktitfliisli Eiijtv-. H'eUdon, J. E, L. LolhIocl HJ24- Enprlbh traraL Dods r M. 
2 volft. EdiflWrgh. I Bt>7- 

An^uitEucLi rriumphtil Smnnia de Eeele*iiiatka Patortute* Rome, I5B2. 

A*o, Stmima IsHriitHiionnin and Summit t’odid*. Raxlc. U5I3& 

- Ilroni r d ion. Basle, \M7. 

Munutitii^ Philippe fie lie mi, Sire de. !<C8 Contnm^ BraunuftiB. Ed, Salmon, 
A. 2 vuk (Lull. toxica,) Pari-- 

Bvmanl of t ljiirvjniH h Saint. De i ormderftlione, MPL. ajtim English traits!. 
ijwla. G. Oxford. I0G& 

IJkrptiifrue Vfll, Pope. Dwretaln. /u Corona InrkCumiukL LL Priwlhen;, Jfc Pt tr, 
.Vr '■>*, BiM jv r The Bull #nom ^uictofu ]H printed hi CnUrtf- ^Sre below, 
RrarLvhyu' Juris Civill* (Corpus Leytim sire) Ed. Docking E. Berlin. 

BricUm. Select passagei from Line tan and A to, Ed. Maitland, T W. (Sadden Sop, 
Vol. vii[). Loudem. iftf)*,. 

Burr hard of Warms. IX 1 fret urn. MW* at 

Colonun, Aegidira. De Reginriiie ftriiieipum* Rome tA&2 and lfsf)7. 

Corpus Iuris Canonici- Ed. Frledberp., E, Srr 6m, Hibl. iv, 

Dumiaiij Peter, Opera. MPL cjcev. 4/w MGtt; UbdK dc.Late. Vol, j. 1881. 
Dante Aliglikri. Upurtf. Tftfto critic el Moreno ML 

-Operr. Ed. Mtmn% E. HcvlsihI hy Tnyid^e, P. 4th edn. Oifiinj. 11324. 

lloM^dedit, CardinaL Die Kojimli^S afimjltmff- VA r Gkni'dlp V. \Y< VOEI. Paderfearu. 

im+ 

Dim'Eisiuu^s DumfooriUEL Codex (.’hisimiusi. Ed. IL'imd, G. 

Gflios. tiaii liL^tihiti^iiituii luri^ Ovilk <'ommentfirSi. Ed. E. 4th cdsi. 

M hittuck. E_ A. Oxford, 11)04. EiiglLsh trmiu»E (with ihc HeiI^ of UplanL 
Muirhcad, J, Edinhur^li. lUBD. 

Ga]aEite r A- Eontef. lilHa C'uEkullici AoloctL Irili^hruclc . lOOf?. 

Gtkjnun l r Pope. Epistulav et Decretu. M PL. ux. 

- EpiMnlfle RumuiLurEiiji] PotilifirtlEn^ Ed. A. Bmmuhc^ 18il8. 

Gerh nh of Heir Jit; nrbt 1 r(f. (I peril, M PL del k k, 4Xci v, 

G<iild[i*d F M. MoJmrebia Saiicll Roma id ftkipedL 2 vob r Hjuiover eiidJ FrmnkforL 
imt} i4. 

Gratia il Decretttm r in C‘o rpu* loriii QuxonkL Ed. Fried berp, E, Pt, i sw fVm 
MU rv. (| 

Grcflor^Vll, Poj*e. Re^wtarum, E*L-faffe, P. M un ump riti C re^ rlmix i , Bi&L mruin 
iiernrnnkaram. Vol. u.) Berlin, 160^- Afro ed, Dl-ikit. E, MGU, Eiwtobn 
selHrtflr. Vol-lt IterfcikJ. ISlsfiO, S3. 1 

Hi nr mar &f RhdniR (Jpem. M P L. oJtXY, cun. 
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MEDIEVAL DOCTRINE TO THE LA IT It AN 
COUNCIL OF 1215, 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE MENDICANT ORDERS. 

I. GENERAL, 

UEiisaifoi k’ 1 ier, M. Din Orden kind Kmi^r^rahorieri der katholischen KirdIo, VoL n. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


LEGENDARY CYCLES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

L Tue CtL&mom us (Jshtm. 

’Hsc t'Annton* G**tr have formed the subject of an extensive literature; apart 
from edition* and studies of the individual romance^ we have more than uii-c tmvfiit 
tfmurmtrfzi essaying to cover the entire ground: ptftique de Ukarkmagas, 

by tS, Farto {^Paris, 18(53 ; 2nd edn. Par 1% 1903), L r j£jwpiw /mnftjwf, by L Gautier 
(4 veto. Fans, tlnse both reponi? Upon tlic theory of contemporary 

Mii/itW a-* Liu- itemree of the extant testa, Thto theory wia attacked by P. Rajtui f in 
Ma Origin i deJV tjtvpti p (Hnrence, HttWb nod it may U k said to hove received 

k<* tleuth-blow i ei JW Lr-gendrs * pique*, tYchmh?* *ur in Jommlwn dr* Vhfmttm* dr 
(***&> by J. tkiJLer (^JLd odu-j 4 vuk l s ;irto T 1914-21). En this romp re hen dve work 
each uf the (’Auiuflm cfc to analysed, the editions of iha text ami the sitndic. 1 * of 
which it hit* ki'u 11 1 l* -nbjtK’t noted h md the tirturcis* probed. The hUtory of the 
criticism of this cycle Is folly givuti^ with iUuitnidTb quotations from the works 
referred to^ the whole work is a monument of minute research and pahsutaking 
erudition, and to hid topcn*abl£ in anyone desiring a real knowledge of the cvvh*. 
Fur the convenience of readers ii may be noted that tho volumes can be p» reboot'd 
separately? VnL i deals with the cycle of Guillaume d'Orauge; VoL m with ibe 
Charlemagne poems and the tftaiMon de Nofamdj and include* the valuable Ili*toirt 
de* Tht&rit'* ou tfie formation of the cycle in general* and the CAatrxnn *L- Boland io 
particular. Thu other volumes deal with the independent poem-. The text of the 
f -'htinwiifi de Roland Wiua edited by L. Guiltier (Tqufb, ] (fj J), and ha* passed through 
many diLioou. That of Jfurant waa edited hy G. RaRiij LcEpnie, 10U4. 


IL Tuk ARtHi'KtAtf Cycle. 

The only JmimJ tfensemble dealing with the Arthurian cycle to The Kndutwn iff 
Arthur inn Itovttmtf from the. beghminp riovn to the y&tr 113 QO T by J, I). Bruce, Z voto. 
Gottingen -h j 11 G lkitUuiorp, lt+2iL This U h work of mwtt painstaking erudition, con¬ 
taining not only a dwt-us-dun of the lixts, hul a bibliography listing critical studio*, 
article*, usd revinwy. Ah a work of reference ii will probably }*e of permiiufit value; 
hut the tote Frofwo# Bruce s dc tertiu tied ad heretic* to the view# of tho Jrbersterton 
Jfchout, denying the existence of a romantic Artliuiiuik LtadilioiL prevhiua to Chretien 
du Troyes, and hi^ refusal to examine tlie grounds upon which tcudem cnticism of 
these views Is ba^ed, krgely deprive^ his eoncluxiojis of vetlne. Tlie book requires 
to he lined With caution# 

The Arthurian Legend m the Literature f>/tke Spanish Ptnimuia^ by U . J. tlntwkUei 
Ijsinion, 192d; to a valuable dkcat$ioit of a little known branch of the subject, 

For ihb pseudo-hipstiiric fiectian the muat useful work to The Arthurian Material in 
the CArVnielf*, hy R r H. Fletcher (Harvard Studies and Hoten ilk l a bilotogy and 
Literature,. VoL *), Ho^mi r Melhji. Thk covtiv tUe whole ground from the 

sixth to the HisteonUi century * moro than £fH> chrcnieles lielkig examined. For ttm 
separate teaLij NenikiuH wan edited by T. Mommaer^ MGH. Ant Loren uutiqp r \ ol. xui 
(iterliu, i\mi, and a study on Uto authenticity of the text, hy IL Zimmer, Nennius 
Vinduwitu*, appeared at Berlin, lbi>6. Gw>frey P fci Mrfuria Hqfttm Britonnw wan 
edited by San-Mutt [A# Schulz], Halle, l&d-l; wju»'h Brut by I>e Rons do Uncy, 
l voli Kcaeik, and the Brut of Layamon by Sir F. Madden (Soc. of Anti- 

qimriEi), y vols. Loudon> IB47, 
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The Lai * of Marie de< France have bam edited by K, Wkntk*, Hulk, IIN30, A new 
edition by I>r Mary Williams h in prejinriktbii. Tran Mat ion* arc in FWr L&i* of Mari* 
rfe Franrr.hy J* }1 Western (in 4 rtAierfoh ftpmancex unreprmttfdcd in Matury), London, 
1UOO. sud kii vf Murk de France. , lay E, Hickert, 1901. 

Of the [R^ticuJ works, the |Kwmi dI Chretien de Troyes* Erva (IRSQ)* Train (11387)* 
rAyi(l^j r uinl Lr Chrcatirr dc is Churrrttr {ItSl+D), haw bevil critically edited In 
•'xlintfie he Werke t I I #J3cj by the late Professor W, Foerrtc r r The Fercemt still 
awaits an editor. It wu# printed by C* Putvin From the Mods MS. (Sim:, do Uihlio- 
phile# de Mon*), Mon#* UMW-71 fU vwk^ the first of which contain* the /VWrjjvuw). 
L'dibrtinmtcly this h the mosl defective mid murid Gable of the Perrernl nor 

wtit: Potvin a very skilful editor. Dr Mary William* is editing the Herbert contfraun- 
tiun in Us Clu^pes frarHj’sb du imtytn ajjr (Nik 50, etc )> Iji {■arriinuntiou 
d# Ikrcemf 5 Parte, ff. Fhe I\irznvit of Wolfram von E$chenb*cbj on the other 
Imiidj bos been critically edited Lhrec times: by ft. Harlsdi, in the series of Detitobhe 
Oiobdker des M ittelalten-, Lcipsicj. Ht75; hy K. LftthmanH, -Itli edu Kerim, 1881; 
finally by ML Hartin, Halle. ISM'#. The Aiw (;tal edtn UUn) and Ymin (3rd edn., 
188a) of Harbiunii von Am?(cd, F, iieebjaro aki included in the of Deutsche 
i libntker, Thr poem* of RjiuuI rle lluudciic hnve been edited hi- M. Friodwngiier; 
Jl/mnurij d$ &&rifcx$UiTz was published* Haile, I8D7j he VenyeUner de fhxflttrdttt) lltfHI. 
Tbn EngUiih Gamthi jioBtri* wt-nr pu bibbed by Sir F. Madden, under the title of 
Svr (JflSci.TKi* fur the tkilMJatyue t'tab, LuUlloll, 18^0. There b mi edition hy It. 
Murrta of ,sj \fp GamayTUf and tht Gnsnr h m nyyhle iti I he RETS, CJml edn, tod 

tt f u p reiidcrtttg into modem verse will be found in fewwnrr, Hdim ; and Sniire i by 
j r 1^ VTi^lun, London* 1JJ1& 'Use fi&tae Volume contain* a LransLaliuli of the Avrntur* 
of Arthur* A very important text for the (iauahi tnJltiob ls IM4 ChWj by Heinrich 
vo ji dcui Tori in, ed. U. Jl !■'. Scholl, Stuttgart. 1B3& %r af Gaikm. nu 

Eifc^Vish rendering Cpf wb.it uttlbabLy lliC earliest vertSoil of the JVmron/ story, W,i- 
ftoQuhed by J. i\ HalUw«Q fur llio Camden Suciety m The Thnrntvn ttamanze# 
(Ldndcai # ld44>; n resideriue into muderu. verae will found ill Chitf Middle Fttpitth 
Feel*, by J. L. Werton, Limdam d LDS3. _ 

Of the Triilan the Tritfut* of Thomas hn^ bwu edst^l by J. Ikblicr (2 vols. 

Paris 11103, ej; the Trhfan of Bero), hy K. Murat (Paris 1IHKS). both in the rf-rita 
nf Li Soricte tic, aueiens teste* froo .uis. Ikwol s T’m^nj hiw also been edited by 
E. Mu ret iu \jem i <l.i—hjucs fra a i pi* ilia moyen sipu i Nu. 1 % Sn! « k do. } 3 Paris, 1 he 

2"™iffln of liottfriE'il voti ^tr&Hhur^j cd. R- lk-vh*tein (S v»)^ Udpsie, 
included In the X>cutiebe Class!ker. The En^liaii Sir TriMtrem wo^ cditetl by E- 
KoLhin^ (Hedbrcnn, 106^}; a modem renderit^ ii an CM#/ Middle En$fi*h Ibct* 
(«c u/wnfj. 

For the prose romances, th e «hole cycle has boflia edited hy Dr H . t!. Snmm cr, 
under the* titlo uf Tftr Culifnlr renmn it/ the Arthurian Rsmanree^ 7 tola, nud iuilos 
vol (Came^e Trust), Woshingtinij, HW-Id. Thi* ia net a critlm] edition^ opd the 
cliuice of Uftk fcprO^iueed b open to criticism, /j* -Suin/ Gratil «-ofl iditel hy 

E. Llucher (3 vok. FMsL l8T F «‘70) r The third volume give^ the texi of Hormn s 
Pert*vu! w from IIll- I>idol ,M^, TIjc lest Of Die Inter discovered ^lodeiia M# mr winch 
in superior to th* Bfciflt, thoagh obviously not the ori^Eau%l iest^ h In V"oh ii of The 



llatle/lttlQ, The same schohr is responsible for an edition of the Hurleinn Mart* 
Arthur , in the EEl'S, 10CICL fMbrrau# wan published fmtaa the Bn»elfl test bf 
C- Potvm hi Vol, i cf bin nlilioii of th* Mens (ircr ir^rc). ^ ITiere Lh a fino 

Ku^lisli (ranstatioEi hy the Late Dr Evaii.4 publisherl unilef l]ie title of The fh$h 
Hi#tor#qf th* Buty ftrait{ Evcrynuufs Lihmryh Lij ndcm, 1DKX A critical test has long 
heeil injirejEiriitiuiL hy Dr W, A r Nitzo^ Ini I ho* out yet itp wared. The M&Tte Ikirihur 
of SirThuina.^ Mitnry bait Iwcn n*jniuh.d from the nrigirud text hy Df H. O* SiPiiiiner, 
3 vok. London, VoL n. a Ktudy of the 5 ronrci 59 ^is um«ful h but# nfurtuxmtely 

Dr SflEunatr was net aware uf the diflercrict!* rxisting between the printed editioiiH ot 
the b tt acrhd j and sawed an abridged text^ with the reaiut that the f/i n*xhlA*ur*tr wclion 
b open to wrinoi nritkiffOL The Quest* wiu publish ml by Dr P. J. Fnrnivnll {Hex- 
hurEhc Club, Lu-ndoii, 11-H54> from a MS. in the British Sluseum ; a critical text by 
A. lAiiphklut ia ixi be* na.s>H| llf* fran^als du innyeu age (No. LIO)., S^ri^ 1U23. 
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hif LTj 0 Ciniii Legend, EYnfottOJr A. fisrrli -1 [Ir>i^33 ivttl ftir Sage vom M/jpi Graf 
(LtlpciCj 1877), A. Slitt's Stadia* on fhr Impend of the fhrfy Dj^ifflajlidoa, TB8R), with 
tilt ktnr Thr La ftfnid* ttf the IP dp Grail (Lrim!im t 1£H)2 )j in Popa/tir Studki in 

Jfvthotkey, hematite, and Fbut^tm, and From Hitunl to Runtime*> by J. L. Weston 
(Cambridge, 1 !>-<>). cover the ground, aiid s3l£w the gradual evolution of opinion Oil 
the subject A series of Studies on thr Chrvnohyy of the Grtiit Homtiiim by l>f A r 
Nibee is appearing in Modern PhiM so Far poly the Perleerau* has been treated, 
hilt they promke to be of distinct value. 

The W hlih Mahifwgion was published, with an English traiislotloo, hr Lady 
Chflrlntto Usjfrt {3 voh London, lO-lfl), and with a French trailslatino, by J. IaiIIi, 
(i vok. Farts, 188©). There ts a re-issuo of Lady Charlotte GaeaVo translation^ 
without the original text* by A. Mutt, London f 1002, 

Jt may be noted that Ijeai'dc* the talc* referred to in Urn tett tho J lahitiopion also 
contain* the stories of Kitkireh and Given f ami Thr Dr*am of Hhotmhwfj which deal 
with the Arthurian tradition in a more primitive form, but are of lei* importance 
from the critical point uf view. 

Translations of some of the shorter Arthurian tnk* may bo found in the series of 
Arltorfan IBunm ubrvprutattrd in Maimy, .1. L. Wprfan, £1 vali kmiloii, IffiHL- 
UXIT. 

i If late years an attempt, notably by American scholars, hu been made to establish 
a direct affiliation between Arthurian romance aurl early Irish tradition. Beth an- 
douhtedly =diare in the mythical heritage common to all Celtic people*, hut their line 
of evolution has been independent. Farallohf cuny well exist, hut direct bmring 
cannot be ertfibHjiliod. Tales directly connected with Arthur, such n* The IXop-Eared 
% aiiJ Ea$f* 60 y ¥ ihI. and transl. by It A. S. Macaliator (lri-ti Texts Society, VoL x, 
1008}, are dcimuihlrably late in origin, and shew a knowledge of the Arthurian 
tradition in its. latest ami least original form. 

For a general study uf Ike m mint inn of the literature the reader may be referred 
to Dr E. Bruggers introductory study on ifBamrrwmeni MrrHu (Zr&sehrifl /hr 
fimzHtteeh* Sprttrhr.f VoL ssut). Dr Erugger** scheme can hardly he uxcjit« in all 
its deblibj but it is a Valuable attempt at co-ordinating a vatfc ami complf eated body 
of romance- F, IM publiobpd in till 8 an chi Emmie study on Le Ltimvkti tfn prtMifi 
[HUM), the critiral conclusions of which will sen rroly win acceptance, but it should 
]mt Kt! uegbeted. The volumes in the Grimm Library, The impend ff Sir iMimrfoi f 
by J. L \Vffitou fLondoQj IDfH), with an analysis of the Dutch test* and an Ox- 
am in at ion of Dr lb H. Sommer's ‘Source* of Malory' (ant nApec); the Legend of Sir 
/VnYiB/ ; by*J. h. U T «ton{2 ml*. London, IQOflj ft), the first of which given a detailed 
dnscriptlou and da&d filiation (if the existing mm MSS, anil pin analysis of the 
\\ auchscr roiltinualion of l. ; 3irC Lien's (mom, and the mjcihhI eoutaluing the Modena 
test, are for a study of the l crc?Vai rinnanco. A study mi Syr I^reyrrlle 

if fktltm 3 by 1L H. Griffith (Chicago, 1011), may ajso he noted- There are of course in- 
mimrrahle^studleH and articles which have appeared in inch publications as 
LeMft^ti riV., The /frMtfurfc R&xztn, Afryirrit Philology> etc, , hut the almve nre enflicient 
fur a reader to obtain a sound first-hand knuwledge of the subject matter. 


III. The i>R Hi? me. 

Tho work of I 1 - Meyer, Afc*antJre k Grand dam hi tittrrtitur* frantaixr du moyen 
n^rr {2 voK J^rin, tBtMS), still remains the standard work for the Afcjvmdrr romances. 
The R$man tie Truk of IkuioiL do fiaiute-More has been published by M t 'oTihtons 
for Ijq Sodete de^ aodens toxtes francoi^ (d vok, FariR, KKM-1 ^) r TTie mm% 
seliolar is responsible for an edition of the JSoman de included in the Fame 

series (1BIH1), Use Foma ri £ fjfnm* It being editeil by J. it. Hnlverrla de <imve in 
Ijcs fdassiqiv^ fran^ats du moyen cigo (Noa E l, eto-)> rari*, For general in 

formation on the subject Die student may tw referred to the latest (kth) edition cd 
G. Parin' La lifterttiure frmifak* am moym titpp. (Fari*, in whieh the hiblin- 

graphies have been brought op to date. For the-I/raan^rr traditicm in England and 
Scotland the reader may consult Fnglkh Uft ratnn: from the Xornmn Canque.*t to 
Chaucer 3 by W. H. Schofield, London, IWfXL 
* 
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IV, The Gjuuuhic Cycle, 

The VbUfiitgu-Siigti, * ith tin- original I Ays, Isa* been rendered into Eng^nh hy 
W. Mm-H.4 ;lej-lI K. (London, 1870). The Sior# of Jigurd the Vot*nm f Tiy 

Al\ Muni,', {Lundcm. Itli/), is a verv fine poetical version of ihc -lory, and folio** 
faithfully the original form. Dr S r bulge's The Home if the Eddie Item*, Iran*]. by 
W. H. lVhufi«ld (lirimm Library, VoL si, Lauilon^ 1911) u now out of print. The 
Thidirk-Sayti in hidudod in Ameateehe and Attnordi^ehe Hthfetutagctis trcuisL by 
F. H. vori der filial, T4Mid. A. Eitajirdi, .1 voK Stuttgart, LBdEk A Inter edition 
h by tl. Ikrttdwii, Copenhagen, IliOidS. 'Flic XiMmiipiriri'd (flth «!», Letp-iic, 18BU) 
and Kudnm (Jtrd (win. Le^it, 1874) are boLli edited by K. BarLeeli in the Eerie* of 
Doutsclie t ln-L-iker do MitU-lnltt-r*. The later editions Marcely alter the test, bo that 
Ltie older and more easily accessible vortkuy ran he rifely u*ed. An nktintt of all 
three vert inns, with a rietvileil esaixrin&tlun of their variants in cooimioji witb 
Wagner's JSbu ,Wu»^n (whuti? all three have been used}, will irt- found in 
TAc of the tPa$ner &mma 4 by J. L, Weston, London . ISLWk A considerable 

number of studies on Lie cycle have appeared of tale years; among the mo^t im¬ 
portant are Ar Huuder, Tkldrek-d&i&a mtd Nibilungenfted (Oortmond, 19*J0 )j and 
A’e'Wn tigetufipr t imi NtkekmgmUcd (Dortmund, E02I). Tin- work*, of F r [SjiEer, 
ftrrtfruw (lI Lille. HXU) h Tirmrulf (Munich, 1310), and Sitfried (Munich, 1812), treat 
the Mibjuct of origin* from the fotkdort! point of view. A similar standpoint tu Hint 
of if* Ucdier with regard to lire *'hrttiwm 4e &e*te is assumed Hy ihc Dutch scholar, 
H, G. Bcser, in hi* t 'nierxurhitngm dWi Urtprunp mid die. rffr 

[2 x'oh. HoJIe, iDfi0, 9), ond ntji?™ too A>™awrerft und Dieirkh r^n 
Item (Hallfi, 1910). The general handbook^ such a* H r Paul’.- (irundri** der yermwt- 
iidSflt (#ee frw*. hi hi. i) ond W» iiottberip (ietehichle dex deitUchen Uieruiitr 

(Stuttgart, 1882), require bringing up to date- A useful ^umuukry of lie Ittemiure of 
the Iwlmkflic Sagas may bo found in The Eddn t the lH riW MpUddfifftf of the Xerth f 
by Winifred Faraday (No. 1- of Nutt's I^ipufar Siudir* in Sfythafngy Y Rinmftw, and 
Falk4m% liondou., 1£KS2. 'ITie late Pmfeseor vr. \\ Ker's A'/wc and ftomanrr (hut 
edn, London, UHi®.) rovers the whole field of medieval romantic lilrmiuru, and may 
especially fie ron-ulted for n disetwsion of the structure of hrotmif Thu ifcit-i of 
Orfrdi t Ifup-DietricA, atnl l V&ffiiXetrirh may be found In F. II. vtm ilt-r 
JhfiUMi 2 vols, Leip^tCj 1855. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF 

LEADING EVENTS MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME. 

S31 IWlufloi Rad hurt 
853-867 PootiGcate of NloboW \. 
fl* 868 Rniramnu*. 

958 Ituhemni becomes a fief ofthfl KnipLrp + 

950-985 Rcijjfii lit" Hanilc] Blu&tOOtlt of Denmark. 

992-1025 ileipi of Ihl^lnv the Great of Poland. 

995-1000 Kcijrn of OInf T'ry^OiiO ]l in NofltJiy, 

997-1038 IttdjjiL of St of f[u[t^iy L 

f + 1000 The Ch fiNtiani^iatiiHi of Scandinavia. 

1034 I'jk 11 of t3it« ( ii E i pli:iLi h of L'uhIqvil 

1037 Ferd LiuhmI J mute* Leon and Castile for the first time, 

c. 1040 Rcpimin^ of the tremsfurtnaliOEl of RoiuaHL^qUO into tie tine. 

1050-1100 The (NU’liitft ChnnxiM* de (M comput'd. 

1051 SdiMi ]iiM ■.vivii tLo thudem and Western Churches 
Battle of Atopuemn 
’ 1060 Batik of Hastings. 

Death of (leo^nytle Preoilljj reputed inventor oftoLirnameuL^ 
ion Battle of Mansi kort, 

1079-1142 Peter Abelard 

1085 Capture of Toledo from the Moor*. 

1006 Christian defeat at Zalnca by the AlmordvirleSr 
I>ci*lb of ib'Ft-ntfiir of Tours. 

1095-1114 Repnfluloiniiim Hungary. Union with Croatia. 

1095 (131-28 Nov,) Council of Clermont proclaims the First Crusade, 

1099 Death of the Cid. 

r. 11W Imnrina tcadies Roman at Bologna. 

1104 Cuiiflecraiioti of the first Scandinavian archbishop (at Laud iti Denmark). 
1109 Death of St Anselm. 

1119 Capture of by the Christinas. 

1124-1128 Establishment of'Clhriffiiaiiky in Pomerania. 

1125 IhdEne uf the Aim oni vide* in S|*aiij. 

1127 Earliert Flemish ln#n charier [jraiitd (tu Si Omer)- 
C. 1130 Hc^in titu^ of the War* of Prato oilers in Scandinavia, 
c. 1135 Geoffrey of Monmoutlfs l/wfon'fl H&jtim /W/trnniiWr 
1137 C nil ui of Arwnri and Catatonia. 

1141 The Cinindl of Soon condemn* the doctrine of AbdanL 
Death of Hugh of St Victor. 
c H 1142 The Drerriuni of Gmtlnn. 
o ( 1145 -1150 Peter Lombimf* smtonatt* 

1146 The AllDoluidfl? arrive tn Spuill* 

1147-1149 Hie Second Cruwide, 

1152 Norwegian Church pifttlemeaL 

1157-1162 ild^iL ofWuMtw the Great of Denmark. 

1156 F rederitk Rarhiir^wyi the 11 A n the title urn " BMtm, 

1164 Swedish archblihopriiJ founded at Ppstalii, 

•The Military Order of Odatrava founded by Alfonso VIII of CutiJe, 
1167 General Congretia of C.ilhari near Totoloofre. 

1170 EU*e of Oxford University to importance. 

Birth of St Dominic. 

I "tier Waldo tagittt to preach at Lyoti*. 
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ft 1170 fi* ClretJeti of Troyes. 

1176 Battle lit’ LegiaiuKk. 

1177-1194 Reign of C'ajdnsir Mie Just In Poland. 

1170 like Thin! l^temu Council. # 

1180 * IB Sept) Death nf Louis VJJ nf France: rn-a —inn of Philip Augustus. 

Death of John of SulL-bury. 
e*. 1181 Birth nf Si Fraud* of .Wish 
1134 ISOS Refill of Kht^ 8verr* tjfXunviiy, 

H89-1I92 The Third {.-rusivlc. 

11S9 -U99 Reign of HLelitiril ] of England# 

1190 Foundation of the Teutonic i Irrtor. 

1190-1197 Reign uf kmpqror tkiiry VI. 

r r 1190 Original composition of the jVfifr 1 hi njrn lie 

1191 U fr; ]j :i riJ I nf England defeats Sa E.lcI li i at Arsiif. 

1192 * empilatLon nf the IM^r f.Ytutttum. 

1194 lliikrt Walter gnvcniri England during Richard Ps oh^jicc ah road, 
U96 1213 Reign of Peter II of Aro^no* 

1196 {IB July) Victory of the Almnjiudo* at AlmriH. 

1197 1230 Reign of Promsyl Ottukor I of Bohemia. 

1197 (N • • v.) Foriikalloti Of ati einli-fniporialthl IttigU* of cities in Tu-cany, 
119$ fH.fikU,) Election of Pope Innoceot 111. 

f 0 A I :i r.) l B ]i il i is of S with\n e3ected King of Gormamr. 

I l;7 A lay) Frederick il crowned King nf Sicpy at Palermo. 

C'9 June) Election of Otto I Von anti-king in fiamafiy 
Death of AvwnXm* 

Bohemia filially made a Jtiugilflni. 

1199 Death nf Hi chard I nf England. Acct^ioti of John, 

Beginning of direct Papal Luxation, 

1200 (Jaiir — .Sept) Pope Innocent III lay* Fnmo* under an interdict# 

I Harter granted to the University of Pari* by Philip Auga*tn# T 
The Jtetihxrutw of Pope Innocent 111. 

e. 1200 Mo>d Italian cities are instituting Podt'^tau* 

1201 The fourth Cnurade begin*. 

(8 J Lille) Tliu Donation cd N«£Bfi hy Olfcci IY. 

1202-1241 Reign of Wald Edna r the Victorious in Denmark# 

1202 (Apr.) Philip Augustus makt^ war upuu John, 

The Hull Venrrohikm , 

Death of Joachim nf Flom. 

1204 (13 Apr.) Sack of Cnurttmitittiijilc hy the < 'rusadetlL 
t'uuiiiLrtinEi uf Lbe Latin Empire of CoiwLmtinflplc, 

(24 June) Final Iush of Normandy hy John, 

1200 Death of Arrhlnsdjop jlntn-rt H'Jttr, 

1207 Stephen Laufton consecrated Arch bishop of Canterbury, 

1208 (24 Fell.) Hi* coralimi reeled to St Francis of 
(21 June) Mttrdrr nf Philip of Swabia. 

(II Nov.) Otto I V unanimously elected King of Germany at Frankfort 

1209 England lard under an interdict. 

Crusade ngvibst the AlbigcnsiaiiB begin*. 

(4 Oct,) Otto IV receive# the ini peril d cro^-u at Home, 
ExconmmnlimtfDD of John. 

1210 (Nor.) Evrommumc&tioti of th* Emperor Otto IV. 

The Council of Sen? prohibit* Aristotle. 

1211 Diet of Nuremberg oiler* the urowu of Germany to Frederick IL 

1212 Christian victory uvor the Abnolmde* at Nava* deTokim, 

The Golden BufE uf Bubemun 

1213 John submits to the Pope ami receive* almointicti* « 

The Golden Boll of Egtr, 

Hftttlo of M uret: dent h of Peter 11 nf A rug oik 

1214 I ks th: efBuu vine*, 

1215 fbtz Great Charter realcnj at Rmmymcilc (IS Juno). 
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1215 The Fourth Lafct*rau Council 

1210 (Alnv) Louis of France am?u§ in England* 

(m July) Death iif Innocent III Election of Pope Honoris LI J. 

(hH K'i ) Ho:it 11 of Kin# John- 

(SB OcL) Henry III crowned Gloucester. 

(12 No¥.) Renewal of the Graft Ubrttr. 

I "opt- F Lotion us HI confirms the jlumlnican Order. 

1218 Dmth of Otto IV. 

\}*mlh of Simon de Moutfort, the cruller agamst the Albig^tWiEUia. 

1219 (Aug.} The Fifth L niHule begins* 

Stwlv of the Civil J-aw lorbiildivn at Puri*. 

1220 Frederick U isara ihli Mrifrr/hnu infawnnpriftfipwa tttteiuithwntm. 
Henry (VJL) elected Kiaag uf the Romani. 

Frederick IIV imperial coronation at Rome. 
c_ 1220 Death of lV'olfrmn von E«hentwah. 

1221 Deetli of St Dominic. 

1222 Hint appearance of the Mongols ha Europe. 

The Golden Bull of Hungry. 

The University of Padoa founded by a migmthin from Bologna. 

1223 (14 J uiy) Death of i^hilap Augii#turtH 
1223-1226 Reign of Loaia Vlll of France- 

1223 The Fnim-LH ;iti Rule m it* final form confirmed by I’upa Honorim* HI. 

1224 The University of NnpW founded by the Emperor Frederick II, 

1226 Formation of the ^wjitid Lombard league 

(3 i let. J i leath of Si Fnumis of A=*dsi T 
Sitp|»rc?fion of lb p flr>l ft trine Iragim, 

1226 1229 Second Alhijrauidiii Cmsiidr. 

1226 1234 Hepfnry of Blanche .if UjutUft* 

1226 mo Reign of SE Looi« IX of Franco. 

1227 Death oNW ELiumriua 111. Elertmn of fifegnry IX. 

Defeat of IV aldemar I I of Denmark -it Bomhowedfe 
Ftrut excommunkiLioti of Frederick IL 

End of the tiuGR>rity of Henry III. 

122& 1229 fVtismle of Frederick if. Recovery qfJero^Lefri. 

1228 St Francis- of Assisi canonhttd hy Pope Gregory LX. 

1230 Treaty oFSau Hermann between Frederick U and the F^pcy. 

Pope Gregory IX recognt^H the Third Order of Si Francis. 

Settlement of the Teutonic Onfar in Frurcia, 

lluil union of Leon and CieUfc under Ferdinand III. 

The University qf Toulouse founded hy llioPapacy* 

1231 r<m*tUutio in farawm princijwm issued by Frederick 11. 

Renewal of the Lombard League, 

Frederick I I prumulgntes h new code fur Sicily nt Melik 
KoWrt Grosseteste Im-riiiR lecturing at Oxi’orrl. 

The Fraudaeani and Uomlntraufl exempted from epihcopa] j orbrnicnnu 

by Pope Gregory LX r 

The Bull FUnm* Sdgnimru nj esLihliMit^ the independence of the I Tta- 
versity uf IhtLn, 

1232 Lrnperial inikt iisifcj ust heret ice- 

1233 limiuuiaUou of rim limoiwtioii hy Pnp Gregory IX* . 

1234 RebeUimi of Henry (VII) ognliut his fitter the hmpemr Frederick II. 
t'ationisulinp of Si Utmiimc- 

1235 Depivaition nf L tenry (V 11) nf Germany. 

1236 FonqiMc^t of Cordcvsi from the Mourn. 

1237 I 'qurad I V elected King nf the ftomin?, 

Frederick I L a & victory at Cnriauiin. 

1239 Freiitjrirk 11 ^pain p\com in utii rated. 

1241 (3Ier.> 'ITie .Mongols capture Cracow* 

(il Apr.) Ilacy defeat Duke Henry of Siltnim fit IJe^nit^ 

(21 Aug.) Death uf Pope Gregorj r IX, 
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1241 Mofwqb defeat Hungarian* nt the bottle of MohL 
t±A3 {25 June) Election of Pope Innocent IV. 

1245 Tht First Council of Lyons deputes the Emperor Frederick IL 

D™th of AltMJ Liter of iIaIca. , 

1246-1248 St Louis builds the Saime ChapeLta in IWis* 

1246 Henry lUfjH- chosen as anti-King in Germany. 

Dwth of Henry IU-w, VULLtam of ilfdLuiid rhotieu to sutie^il him. 
System of circuits of e~tabl iidled to France. 

1248-1354 The liret Crusade of St Luuir. 

1248 (IS Feb.) Defeat of the Emperor Frederick II near Vittorio. 

Copt Lire of Sev ille from the Moms. 

1250 Ilea tlx id thi- F+mperor Frederick II. 

The JVimtf Pbpvfo at Florence* 

1250-1278 The Great Interregnum in Germany, 

1251 (dan, ) Coonsd TV outer* Italy, 

1251 (May) Pope innocent IV rettiros to Italy, 

1252 Mnnior 4if Peter Martyr, the Dominican Inquisitor. 

Death of Ferdinand J I f of CWtiJe. 

The Florentine gnld florin fir>t culued. 

Innwnil |V> hull, A if ?-r£frpatt4a r atfaijut baresy. 

1253- 1278 Ueijjn of TYcnisyl Ottokjir II of Bohemia 

12o3 U ill jam of Rulirtii|nhi msiiL by Louis I X on a nu^dem to the court of the 
Great Khan. 

Ihratii of Robert Grosseteste. 

1254 ncmtii of Connuf JV, Innocent IV r invade* the Regno. 

Formation of the Rhenish J.£agu*. 

Death of Innocent IV. 

1254- 1281 Pontiff cute of Pupa Ale vinder IV. 

1254 Kouigsbei^ founded by the Teutonic Knight*, 

St Loitifi returns to France, 

Publication of Th* AVerAWin^ (Zornt 

1256 Dmth of Wlilmm of HtiRaiui. 

1257 Election of Richard of Cornwall a» King of Germany; 6 Pit appearance 

of the Seven Electors. 

1258 St Louis forbids private wary. 

Treaty of Cnrbeil between UmU fX of Franco and the King of Aragon. 
Prov i h j o ns of Oxford. 

Manfred becomes King of Stcilv- 
125^ Martin della Torre Iwcome- lord <>f Milan. 

Death of E/mdimi da Romano. 

Proviskntb of M r cStmLtliter, 


1280 


Treaty of Paris* between England and France. 

Death of Mntlhcw Tarik 
Florentine defeat at MnnUperto. 

Appearance of the ftfl ticelli. 
o. 1280 First oj^caraEice »f the Flagellant*. 

1261 Treaty of NytnpWum. 

1261-1264 Pontificate of Urban [V. 

1201 Recapture of C^mstanUnoplc by the Greeks: end of the Latin Empire. 

WOlfoni uf Moeriwk* begun to traruiiate Aristotle fi™ the Greek. 

1264 Miee uf Amiens, 

Victory eiF the to mm; at Lewea, 

1^5 1288 Pontificate of Pope Clement IV. 

1285 tdement IV> treaty with ChaHea of Anjou, 

Birth of Dante. 

Sim on do Muj itfort slain at the battle uf Evesham, 

™ Ih'frat and death of Manfred at Ben even to. # 

lijcaRcjpi harli's J of Anjou iu Naples and Sicily, 
l*M liauli! uf : execution of Con rad in. 

CopiKtitutiunc of Cardinal Ottuboii. 
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1268-1271 Three yesnv interregnum In the Ys.pa.ry. 

1270 St Limis again embarks on Crusade* 

(25 July) Death of St Loui#. 

% 1270 1285 Kfu^-n of Philip III of France, 

1271-1276 Pontificate of Pop?! Gregory X, 

1272 Death »f Richard of Cornwall 
Heath of Henry III of Holland, 

1273 (l Oct) Rudolf of lijibEbarg elected King of the Romans. 

1274 Death of St Thomas Aqrinv. 

Second Council of UwHs 

1277-1280 Pcmtifimtt- of Naclinliu III* 

1277 Execution of Ayer roust# at Plum 

Ki]iL r Magnus the Caw-mender confirm? the pnvileges of the Norwegian 
Clltirob. 

1277 1295 Fdwarrl Vs campaign- m M ale?- Adoption of the longbow. 

1278 Defeat and d™th of Ottukar [I of Bohemia, 

Pall of the Torrbiiu, 

1280 Deni)] of Albert ns Afngmm. 

1281 1285 Pontificate of Martin JY* 

1281 Mil rill] 11" cicpnuflpicatlt-i the ip reeks. 

1282 (30 Alar.) The Sicilian Vtuperw. 

Peter Ell of Aragon hero rim- King of Sicily r 
Signature of the “ Magna Carta of Denmark/' 

1284 J*om & victory rtff Naples. L'upltire of Charles the IjLinf, 

N'jiv.'l] victory uf iiciisa nt Mul'ena. Fail of Pisa. 

1285 Death of f hfulfc.- nf Anjou. 

1285-1287 Poii |3 fi elite of i lot tori q? J V, 

1287 Death of Peter III of Aragon, 

1288- 1289 Pontificate of Pope \ichuta- [V, 

1289- 1328 Mk-doTi of John nf Monte Torn no to China urn l the Far East 
1291 Fall of Acre. 

TastUh of Pope Nicholas IV. 

1294 Death of Roger Bacon. 

1298 Rattle of Falkirk. 

1300 Itonifiioe V I ] I k Bull cttihrrfram. 

1301 I >ea i h of A tel t&i i 111 of H m tgnry : end of Ih e A n« jd dynasty. 

1302 IlnniAco VI1 Ball tfaapu ^ruclfrm. 

1306 .Murder of VYenraglag 111, King of Bohemia: end of the PremyBlkt 
dynasty. 

1308 Death of Dlmlb fieo-tni* 

1321 Death of Dante. 

1322 I ht tile of Borough bridge, 

1344 Foundation of the Order of the Garter. 

1346 Ihttle of (.'nicy, 

1348 Foundation of the University of Prague hy the Emperor Charles JV. 
Death of William of Occam* 

c. 1348 Beginning* nf the PcrpcEidictilnr style in English architecture 
1365 University of YieiiriN. founded by Duke Rudolf JV. 

1385 University of Sradflbaf founded. 

1429 Foundation of the Order of the Golden Fleece hy Philip tho tinnd of 
Burgundy, 

1485 CaxtoP! publishes Malory's Morft If Arthur, 
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Aar, river, £2 

4 Abba elite*, EuleeljJ t of the, 394 
‘Abtatd Mu'ta^j/jifi Mu't&ijid, fc Abbad 
Ahhiategmsso, 160 
AbbrfvitHort*, 33 
Abel of Dwimarlf, 102 
Abelard, »m Peter Abelard 
ltndGfia l University of. 5&7 
Abm^i, tbe r m Mjg,.. m * .™ 

Absiiitm, archbishop of L;iu), 20, 379. 3-37 
Abu'l-QasLm M-hiimiiiaflj Cftdj yj Seville, 
cangqe&ts of, 324 *|.. 

Abfi Bft'Cil. Almafaafla general, 410 
Abu-lVqdb Ijdaxq ibn SttlaimnO aJ-lsra'jJi, 
it* I*###. JudiMMl-i 
A«runilqa v tha glnsaA-mr, %t ii 
Acerm, ecnnt of, uw Pitpold, Xhnmafl 
Admen, see of, 19 

Achaia. prince of, we WTOum do Vilt-e- 
hardouin 

Ajeominjiltm K u* Michael Aeomfinilu* 

Aopri. 2£tt 

Act*. 45. 191,210.115. 757; tfagi of (UBS). 
80S; tkreakmtd by the Mamluks. 201; 
lOiia of. ivjj 

Ailnlrt ■ in of Twu, Inheritance of. l^t; 

marriage of. 154; annulled, 1"«7 
Adalbert, archliisbep of Bremen* £taand i net* 
vIbld kingdoms and, 373 
Adalbert (Tojtlch) p St, btahop of Fmjjuo. in 
FfUiifiii. 433,456; Oliiiteb In Bohemia and, 
435; and St Stephen. 463 
Adam of Bremen. on the Stand mjtvLims, 363 
Adam de Grand-Punt, 5#3 
Adam Harsh. regent raster At Oxford. 744 
Adam dc Petit-font. f56E 
Adda, river, 100. 180 
Adda, wife of Otto fear 1 of Bohemia. 60 
Ad elm of Champagne, wife of Lonii VII, 286. 
201. 3$8 

Ad-ulmai: , whyli/titiu of LiSgfc, 678 
Ademai 1 (Ailimf I aE Anguul^mCp'igD, 365; and 
La Marche, 368 

Aili? ttutr do Ch itlvtnne^, Cb m n bde of, 841 
Adigr, ri¥it + 76 
Adniont h annals of t 74 not* 3 
Adolf of Aliena, archbishop of CoE^tio . 46; 
pedigree. nf T 111 note 3; organises opposil inn 
to Philip of Swabia, 46 *qq.> 42, 53* 57; 
poliCT of, 61.65.86,117; jutes Philip, 6G T 
86; driven from bis See. 66 mu,; restored, 
75 

Mdl 1, count of B*rg, 46 mit 3 
Adolf II. oonnt of Berg* 46 note 3 
Adolf Ifl. count of Borg, 46 note 3 
Adolf, coant of Holstein, 30, 60, 72 
Adolf qE Naaaau, L23 wef* 

Adnll. count of Waideck, jobtiemr of ibo 
Rhine league, U4 


r 
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Adoption! sta t Adoption is HI, borusyof, DoS sq r 
Adriikn IV T tee Ilmdmn 
Adiianople, 312 

Adriatic &a, 439 * 466, 474. 4*7 r 510. 725 

Aiii'xKHttiM, 3 
Aiii f*ieiiw r 532 
Aolfric, homilist, 678 
Attic 04, 624; ire aUa Home. Mature da 
Atlhelberht,, kinj; of Kent, [mwi of p 336 
Aelhelnoth, arebbiabop oi Calih a thtiry^ 539 
Atlhi'btaii. king of England, 378 
Aeibelwnlft kin^ of WesacX, 554 
Affoitfrn (AlfeimsoJ I, Henrlqaefi, ootmi, aftoi- 
wards king, o[ IVlIlgal, 292, 405, lflJ4 
AfTonao V* king of Portugal, 815 
Afnca, Mo lib ^rhmryj, 360. 414. 645. S33- 
AlinoraYidfei in, 39B Almahndefl in, 
■5 05, 407; CastlJe mnd, 413; pnjpo^ed 
emBiHlc agaEnut, 198; Peter Ilf in, 190; 
gmbl trade tif, 465; archbishop of CiMlb-age 
as chief incfrupoliLai] of, 641; irf ett+n 
Tunis 

AgatbOj Pope, and tbe Monolbefete cou- 
iTOVersy, 656 sg. 

Agen d :t47 

AgenaL^. EngUah rights in, 283, 358; 346 
Agrwllxia, Fn^nciaean provincial taltuster of 
KngLand, 744 

Agnes, daughter of Henry, ooqnl paklEno nf 
fbe Rhmo 1 78 

Agnes, wifo of Vladjilat II of Poland, 459 
Agnee oE Hoberala. 93 
of Fiudm. 266 

AfOfli of Mctnn, 5; marries Philip Angustqfl, 
2d8; EopaTattid from him. 289; ht-rcbtl- 
dfen. 969 hi., 315 
Aifobtud of Lyons. 614 
Agomn, 261 
Agqqt, river. 25 
AgrJtm d we y^igmb 

Agriculture, in the Dvuk Ages, 475 sqq.; 
progTOiii of, ftout 12SO-1350 P 476 mp|,; 
inllueiica of towns on. 482 ?<(\.; three-field 
syiLOQj, two-field syaieiu, 476 sq r . 4B0; 
Eour-iicld syslcnl, 4^0; niid 

M OtttfleM t M 476; peasant holding, 481 
eq.; 4^2 ; m«rjad!rJ«J p 462 iq. 

-4fef. ASBixe Of, 277 

353, 3S7, 4&7 P 7rfl 
Alimur, *tf Adcinsr 
Airraid, Templar; 327, 329 
Aimed, viscount of Thouars, 259 &q,, Hl.2 
Airs, 3l6 t taken by prince Loain, 316, 621 
Alrraiill iDeurr^irro#), 262 
Air (Ptovenra). nniver^by of, 

Alir I™, Chit polio, 48. 58. 61, 119, 125; place 
of coronation, 49 ne(r 1, 67, 78, 83, 88* 
109 &q-. 119, 132 \ privilege^ of* SI. 9S; 
council nl r 638 
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nl-Ahmor, Muhiuninad Abu- J AbdaU4hi 
Found! 5 kingdom of Granada, 4 13-; find 
N imrul d \m\ni y 1 ?&.; ollv of Ferdinani L111 * 
414 

Al iilm a £a [. ri’.Eni. SccSlljtn leader* 196 
AlarCOU. victory of Almahuki at, 400; 410 
Aloric, 007 

AIjlva, added to Alagou. 405 

Alba m Piedmont, 135 

Alba Eftgyt, Szikes-Fchdirriir 

AJ ba Tmnjvtvnnia* iff Gj 1 nk- FehArmAj 

Albeiscnftc^ 703; ■## uto Cathan 

Alban hills, 157 

Albania kingdom of. 101, 197 

A1 barme’in ,411; K ing □ f, tbs CId ami. 101 

Albfl(Alba Fticlxu), 189 

Albengn. lSt© 

J ihertftiria, feudal right of, 371 not4' 

Alberta, dough U;roE Tancred, IB* 133 
Alborio da Uesan^Ort, pwd t ftWi 
AJbtHo da UomiLtlO- 155, 101; Lymul of 
TreviiO, 167; death nf F ISfl 
Albert I oE Hat*bang, King cd t hm Banana, 
dotcof An <tri-i. Ikibottiift and r 436,410 ^cjt.; 
and Hungary. 441,469;and Boniface VIII, 
floo 

Albert the Fear, maignhTO, 128* 4o2 
Albert, ilnkc of Brunswick, Ill. 117 
Alton. ] , dnkc of Sitwny, 7th 1IQ, 117 n^ 
AlfooH, arab bishop of Livonia* Esilionta, and 
Prussia, 126 

Albert, archbishop of Magdeburg* 71 bij r , 75, 
73, 734 

Albert Bohaim t archdeacon of I*asEnii a apfit 
Of Gregory DC. 103 
Albert of GAmt, 140 
Albert of Grljkmdnde, 07 
Albert of I'ltrmn. 173 
Albert of Paaaaii, 109 

Albert of Pir 4 k^ general minister of FramcUcaja 
Order, 733 
Albert of SLide, 160 

Alberto do Mo■», *& Gregory YHt, Pope 
Alberto ScettL 3CW 

Albertos Magnul (Al bert the G tenth lid hop 
of Batisbon 1 108; work of, 3?1, 713, 
743 *q. 

AlbL. 35. 07; council nt (1254J, 347, 710, 
723; cadb ednd church ft*, 766, 709; 
Albi^ois, 310 

AlbiRolliM^, AlhlgQiLaijm hMUsj, 1*nt risings 
of, 342, 345 eq + ; rliunl of, 703; ivi, 347. 
411 iq„ m 1.654, 091 . 606sq.* 703,707 eWJ.* 
715, 71S. 737; a to Gndhxri, CraraLa 
|AlMgenaian) 

AJbornOJS, cardinal and fcgutej anabbinhop of 
Toledo, 583 

Aloali do H^nflres, 305, 409; uniTansUy of, 
593 

Alcantara. 408; Knights of T 409 
Akim, ctkf*nrtd. by 3 tunes I of Amgen , 4 1-j 
Alouln. 533, 516; refutes Adoption i-ts. 650 
Aldrotattdino, matqueaa of Elute, 139 
Alcdo, castle, 397 *q<P 
Alomaiitii, thO( 505, 530 


Alcn^cm, added to royal domain, 322; given 
to Pater, mu of St Lotito. 33S; counts of, 
net PaUTp Robert 
Ateppo, 787 
Alerheim, 93 

AlessandrifiL, in 2nd Eionihiurd League, 145 ; 
153, 160, 100, lOrtaq,; EiibtniU U> King 
Cbjirleu, 190; iViHituo of Monttermt in f 
203 aq- 

Aksaoiler UI T Pope, 3. 3G sq., 42, 5 d, 
234.205, 04^, 707; 4kod Nnnvay, LIR1; and 
Poland^ 454; ,Sm^i of, 6^7 
Aku&nder IV (Klntlclo C^nti). Pnpe P 114, 

110; cjudirnd -bidhop id Ontia, l ti}; 1 Icciod 
Pope, ft-; ireaiT with Henry III, 176 u-q., 
270 ; disowna CArdLiiiki OeUvkn's tr+mty, 
177; policy ruid poBiiion of, 177 nq., 120 

Eqq.: yektinna with Etzelin, 1^: and 
Bicbjird oi ComwidJ, 1'10 uqq.; and l^ro’ 
vlMonj oE GjEnrd. ’A90; and unlTil^fy nf 
BitbimunOEi, 504; ind b erwj. 710, 721 =q -, 
725; euid Frmrs hL I'nrto, 740; Dild Austin 
Fruiru, 760 ; ikttth of, 132 
Alexander VI, Fope^ 595 
AtnHinder the Gn-^t. Kin u of Mdfedtm, 003, 
fiOo, 624, 750; re# aUo Koine, MbtiAro dti 
Alcxjmdnr II, King nf .Scotlnnd. jouth in 
England i ; and the English borons, 
243, 245; dc<^ homage to Lnuia h 250; 
htarrlnga, 255 

Alnxcui df-r 0 E HAlei, work of, in the .Vionmn, 
744; 747 

Alexander tile Mrv'fln, 234 tune 2 
Alexander B^cmford, 231 «?*f 
AkxpLTtder do Villa Del, DoctHr\oU of, 572 
Alexandra tk Parts, poet, 835 
Alexandria, £30 of, 637 
Alexins EH, EMlem Emperor, 03; relations 
with CeLeutina IIT and Innocent 1H, 16 
Alexius IV, Eaatem Emperor, and reunion, 
15: anil Philip of Svinla, 63 
Alexius Comnenas, Em [m; fur ia Trchisond. 
17 

AJfonrso I [the Warrior) F king of Arftan and 
Nftmm, mniTiage with Queen Urme*, 
463 sq.; AequEFtttionj; from Castile, 405 ; 
captures SamgO&-=ia from MusUmu, 1S99. 
405 £ wliui battle id ArilMKl, 460; Moxamhu 
and. ib., 415; death of, 4lW r 416 
Alfonso It, king of Aragon, 3001 allieu with 
Alfonsn Y1II of Contue, 40rt sq. ,413: and 
makes trwity, 411; bii Jinquiaitionu, 
410 Ebq.; death of, 411 
Alfonw UI^ king of Aragon* 201 
Alfonao VI, king of Caeiile and Leon, his 
brothers and, 305; Muslim conquests of* 
396Bq.;aiptuni£T0lf>do + 397: and Valencia, 
*k; defeated nt Znia^a* 303; bis struggle 
With the Almotavfdw, 3$0 ug., 401 eqq,| 
the did and, 39€ 3q,, 466 sqq.; 464; Jewg 
and r 416; lik death. 463 
Alfonso YU, king of Casiile and toon, aa 
Infante and king Of Galicia, 403 eq.; 
neighbouringkte^dnma aud.405; his Mwi- 
llm conquest* 465 sqq,; hiu power, 467 
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Allenso HU, the Noble, king 4 I Outlie, 
minority of. 408; marriage of, 294 J neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms and, 10$, 411; claims 
GaHODj. !'l 12 ; Muslim cn-CPipiiirns of; 

409 *q. I defeated at AJarwa, 400; victorious 
A* Us Hivm, 410 \ fonmlti university of 
I s A]tJld*. : 504; death of, 410 J 00, 301, 

410,416 

AlfanJO IX, ting dI Lociji, tmcmiige with 
Berenguek of CoatUe, 40tt; mmii|]«t H 00; 
invftdjM Ofttitti, 409; claims it, 410; his 
Moorish oanquesli,, Jki seito m 4. 417; 
founds nnivmity of Salamanca, 594; 
denlh of, 410; 410 

Alfonso X, the Wlse 1 king of Csi&tllfl and 
Loan, 107, 266; King of the Romans, and 
claimant oEEwubK HO. Htp^* It8; and 

Ezz&Uii dft Romano, 131; ncet'pU papal 
arbitration. 133’ supported in Lombard j, 
101 JK]i3 r ; renounces (l4ii Rom an crown, 103, 
108,267; COngnot 0 ! Mnred* under, 41ft; 
\iigaA refortlift uE, 420, Jltnry III and.355; 
Bl Laois and, 350; rmd nniiersity of 
Salamanca, 594 

Alien no, count of Frounce, 1B6 
Alfred the Great, KiOft 0 f Wtox 1 2E4. 4Jfr r 
63ft *lq + . 654,505.774,789.^: bis trans¬ 
lation of OsTosiau, 633 

Alg&alran, 305; a&ptured hylbn TishfJo, 398 
Ai^ur of Lsego, fit Sacramcnlis Corpoti* rr 
Santfumk Antimicf of, 6H5 
Algeria, 306 
Alhamii, 414 

4 All, kinji of lb* AJinorimdee, 300; dflfoate 
OiitiliiHia at L'cWh, 403; decline nndnf, 
405, 497 

AIisinie T 411, 41-J; captured from Muslims. 
115 

Alice, marriesi Gilbert de Clare, 207 
Alice, sister of Philip Augustus, SM eqq L . 
306 

Alisaina, KJU; if* irije Chansons d® Geste 
Alii, qLu+n. of Cyprus 342 n.-JV I 
AJjubitcTOtE, battle of, 797 
Allucingnli, t.'bftldn, wr Lucius JJ|, Pope 
Aimanzor, 305 
Alnsenar, castle of, 400 
Almenara, nongoertti by the Cid, 402 
AJmwSa* 306: sEt-g* of, 407; taken by 
Almotuuiei, 4ffej in kingdom of GniriiuTa, 
435; Xing of, SttS 

A In item, frontier contention at„ 415 
Alntolliukb ijHuWafaj^d], tbn, conquer AL 
luorivtdes in Africa, 405; and In Spain, 
407; warfare with Castile, Aragon, and 
Leon, 40B sqq.; de turions at Aliucoa P 400; 
detected nt Las Navas do Toltfea, 130; 
deohno of, 413; low Andalusia, 114i 
Valencia and Murcia. 415; 31, 410; Em- 
pcion of T Hr Madman, Ya J qflb, Yilsof 
AJmerAriiles, tho, invade Spain, 896t defeat 
AliDjwe VI * **!•«, iKi , lni |„ r 

1,1 J T J ™ ,JIn * a S f 0 JMil-E AJJ^ CnatL3u 

thoOidiSjid, 4CK3Artajion 

“ i < 404 Bq.; coont, of BwwJena 


40Ssq,i dueling ttf, 40S; contfoffvd bj 
AtmobjLttftA in Alriea, 405; and in Spain, 
407; loajr of, * AU^ 1 bn Tastifln, Tiililki 

-Minos, prince of Cmalio, 4&0 t 

Almugurtri, l&0 h ’J01 

Alnwick. OMilo, 776. 7S0 
Alphon&e of Poitiers, wont or Poston, 267, 
usa, 3-56; (jfiTen Poitoa, SnEntonge p and 
Aowrgnc, 036; inarms Joan of Toufoos^ 
|6 r ; coiintof Toqloaao, ib.; HvtoUsaR&iiiHt, 
In Bolton, 342 m\ ¥l 345; hereej and, 047; 
hift udministmtiosi of Toulouse, 030, 
354199 . 

Alp*, mM t &3, J03, 159, 166, 1S5, 204, 474 T 
-m. 47ft, 403, 4S9, 430,502* 504, fiiJO, 1 W0. 
790, 730, 760 

AtpUEntc T king of, tb^ Cid and, 491 § 9 , 
AIsaod, 50 ,, 120, lift; towodeacne in, 

112; civil war in, 124 

Altoua, 40; 0013fits of, 4ftnofr 3; i?t' Arnold, 
Eberhurd 

Ajn vlcur IV P eonnt of Envoy, 150 162, 

163: ills daughter, 161; bid nioC«, 060; bi.i 
hrotbrsr, 161 sq.; dealh of, 171 
-i mfldj# (ft: ^wiif. 014 
Amalfi. 474, - f -77, 578; farf of, 140 
Acnauiy p mn of Simon da Monlfort, 323, 802 
Amaury of Bf^no. heresy of, 571, 399, 712 
Ambobo cattle, 793 

Ambroi®, St, and tLlhe a 53S, !}$X; on the 
EuehitrLtft. 662 nq. t 377 
Amierts, Philip Augustus in, 2^^ 015; 

eomsnunc of, 510: ‘ i 4lS» ,T of, 550; 
eath&draE76oaq.. 760; 287. 820, m 
Ampnrdan, Am pu ria (N. Catalonia j. 496,4 J il" 
Annhupri m\. 709 

Anagni, 13 i, 116 Sq., lut. 170, 379 
AnastafiiiiB I. Eastern Emperor* 690 
Anatolia, 767 
AncenEfl, 341 

Ancona, March of, GB, 101; glvt-n to Mark 
wanl of AnweLkr, 0 h 13^]., 44; oipeJshfcm. 

1 1 ,52,132 ; ceded to tlio Church at Neuss. 
33. 58, m t 71* 106: gnuu- 4 to Azzn VI of 
Ils-te, l2 r 137; then to AJdmvnadfnoi 199; 
Frederick II and, 147, 102, 1(M. 163; 
PeterCapoqoi in, 168; Manfred 1 ^nflaODcn 
in p 17B P 194; turns papal, 180; friAn Ln + 
m, 7Al«] ri 760 

Andjiln^lJL, MiiilEani ln T 004^-, 397 sq,, 401, 
■PJ5sq JF 70L; conquered by Ferdin and ITf, 
■114 pq w ; He aUb Cordova' Seville 
Anulnibo. counts of, *ft Moran 
Andeli. 500 §9. 

AndclEe. fiver, 310 
Andemaoh, 47 s*|, p 07, lit) 

Andover P furegt of, 208 
Andrea Cicala, 369 
Andres| lard of* 776 

Andnow p Bl 1 UsO Apoat Ee, and Constantinople, 
0343 I 

Andrew U, king of Hungary, Mid the Onldpn 
Bull, 407 and MenualS^ in Trnitnl- 
vaub, 472; 57 p 479 

Andrew m, king of Hatigfiry r 440, 470 
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Andrew* bishop aI Prague* 442, 4JS 
Andrew of Perugia, b^liap of Zailun, 754 
Andrew Cbaneeaui p 252 
Andrew the 0 hup Lain, hhi Ik Art/ hemate 
uNLaNifj, SQJS 

Andiifl. OQxmt of. i/t Oincopa. marshal 
Andrea, 14# 

Andujoi, taken by Ferdinand III, 413 
Andus*, lorfs at, 344 &q, 

Angela of Fniign^! 757 
Anj?fc]q iIel CbjOHO, 736 
Angelo U*J*bTAXKfl* *ellfttar of lb.me. 15- 
Antfjtrp, 312 s 330; university of, 693 *q+; 
dnwtli qf St Maori w of + 070; bishop of* 
**t William of Chimay 
Amato-Basons, 505.510. 789 nr ; kingii*5Q7 ; 
Cktorid*, 536. 774 

Ang«J4ma p 265, B9Q; and La Marche,260; 
ooanti of. 20ft, 206, 20ft; tre olio Ademw. 
William 

Ajultwldj* HDlttt of Rome-, 725 
Anjou, 267, 2W P 32L, ASMS; separation from 
England, 265, 267 ; Philip Augustus and, 
30f4; and Arthur of Brittany, 807* 300 sq.; 
given to Charlie 30ft; ceded to France, 
26ft. 36ft; tauiaof* 32ft; wont* 01*306; *« 
C."LijltL t'H., FuJk id ft icily, Henry II r Richard 
1, John; duke of. 367 ; w* lieu£ 

A fttwUi Aftiiuulitij 234 
Aimonc. 137 
A nemyroou# qf York. 2134 
Anyiildu de Mari:, 15ft 
AmedIdo de 1 Guidotti, 166, I BO 
An^dm, St, of hoe. nithblshop of Ciuiter- 
bu it. on the lueofdalion Ikes JTspc), 

zili nofr 2, 6fli>hqq. k 6ftl; 54ft. 560, 68ft. 
6ftT t 711 

Antt-lln of Juilingeli, 26, 101; ruundial.'&T 
Anetliu of Loon, 564 
Antrim at Lucca, 578 
Anthony oE Padua, St, 743, 753 
A n Li i ch. 7*7; siege uf, 7W3 P 863; See of, 
637; patriarch of, 159, ft42; prmce of, 802 
' J>r*frii:rij?7)i_ at ConalantlnopLc. 667 
An ti vari, archbishop of, 3 
Aokmiq dl Viigilio,, 565 
Antradoco. 156 

Antwerp, 66, 231; talhedrel, 771, 

Anweikr. Mark ward of, *«■ Mnrkwuld 
A ffooflllrti , mta, 153, 504 
Apparent 207, 212 w>U p 214 
Appleby, 247 
Apnea, piU&T 76 noli 

Apulia, 52. 55, 9ft, 101. 143, 145 sqq. H I61 p 
200, 504, 730, 753; pari of Sicilian king¬ 
dom. 131 note 1; tribute from, to Lite 
Pflpocti 1153, 554 Rq.; Waller or Rrienne 
in, 134; Manfred in, 162, 174* 177; Oita 
IV an p 74 &ir. 137; Culhaxism rn + 766; 
dukes uf. t/f Hubert Gui&ewd h Roger 
Aqolla, Wk 156. 1ft 1 

Aqulkia. 03 $q m „ 27 wj, r 151 k 542; potrianzbata 
Of p Iftft; toiriareiisof, 08 r 121; #*r Gregory 
of Montelongu, Fuillxutfl* Watlgar 
Aqrim*. iff Tbomiui Affulna# 


Aquino, coLini of, 137. 743 £ jurifidkiion over 

urn 

Aquitaine (GnTenne) + 47, 290, 310, 325, 35ft h 

620. 7ft2; ItiiiLanl 1 u dnka of, 207. 21 ft* 

236 &qq.: rising in. 229 sq.; rLllng 

fl 102-3i in, 305; John, duko of, 30ft; hil 
gmnEa ta eommnaes, 223, 297; English 
tradi? with 1 231; conferred on Arthur, 300; 
invaded by John {12041,312; again (1214), 
311) b£] t ; HurU X io + 32t; Philips tbcqui- 
5itiqn=i In 1 322; Lank VIII in, 621; march 
of, 660; duchy of, 250; dukes of r 543; 
itv else Arfh ur r Elraadr, John, Ekiinrd 1 T 
William 1, IX 

AtuIh, 303, 4l6&q.+ 700; phibwphcrB, etfl. 
in ftpaln T| 420: and AxistotlE, 571,741; k£ 
iTeirikjj?; /ft qIai> Uerbere, Mu&lima, etc. 
Amgon p 164,200 * 3B1,3i#7 p 401 «J. ± 416.41ft [ 
growth o! r m, 405sq Jh -iOS^q.; 
acquirer CftiaJonSflt l"ravenee p HuUssillon, 
410; ami the ISaLtarie k, 414; nUtJ Valen¬ 
cia, 415; hef of Papacy, 130 aq., 4ll s^ r ; 
reiatjona wkh Castile, 4tKS eqq., 46ft iHfr, 
411, 113* 415; and Navarro, JIG; and 
FnuwQ* 359, 410 sqq.i King John'* io- 
irigisr-s in, 316: conferred on CharEua of 
Valois „ 192; fmillEZEs emtado agalilEt, 190, 
Lltll; social cunililtotii* iu, 417 eq.; 

|p t 417, 412; law iti, 410 &q.; itiquiiUinn 
and heresy in r 420,. 710, 72ft; ktngfi nf» vt 
Alfonso 1* 11, LU, Jalnci 1 P U. Ptler I. 
H r 1U, FeuronLSla, Bi^miro, Raymond" 
tk-rengar 1 V h bancho 1 { w abu Spnin 
At to n-a f 152 

Ardbdi'OOOti*, 541 547 ^ 

Arolnnlidil, 262 

Archi Mlll t build iug T 503 aq T ; eccksiaiit Lcsd t 
Chap. ILt {Al; Ros]i4Ua : sque, 763 sqq. r 
7Gtt Lqq,; Gothic, 3fli; development of + 
763sqq.; ipCcLLacjifi ul. 765 *qq, ■ delined* 
771; Epirit ul, 772; military. Chap, m 
(11); i« CnetleH 
Areas. 395, 414 
Ares, 415 

Am»t HSsq,* 163, iTfth 104; commands 
mad ta Borne, 20^; lawrsthool ni v 522; 
bishop oI P 165 
Argentau.m 3U 

An, sagas of, Oftft 

Ajlnna^m K inilueruru of* 567; 65ft p 665 
Ariaiiii, 174 aq. 

Ariuhol, ImiUEg of. 406 
Arislodu, Cliup». Evil igni t^TETporriJA; atufty 
at. sill, 570 *qq.; prohibition of, 571,712. 
741; imntlation af. 570^.. 021, 713; 
Avfsirolfilfi on. 71 J isqq.; work a I iho Friin 
oLr. 671,741 sqq. : Uflu pi“j rjii/j of, 571 yq. k 
71ft; Or^ifton nf„ 570 &qq.; Artifi># of, ft®2. 

621, t&4; other worka of. 572, 713 

Arjona. kingdom af, 113 

Arte* (Bnrgnndy)klngdum of, ii h ft2. ]ft4 ; 
oUered to Olio IV, 70; Gurruan anHuepco 
ip* 8SJ; heresy In, 126- Charles Marta! 
proposed king at, 104; Preach indueneq 
in, 126, 324* nrchclnmcellarv of, 115; 
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archbkbop r>(, 642; mdraaitia* in, 596; 
#e* WiHLoiu u t BaliX 
A rictus, mofU-r, 121 
Annachtm □ H n 750, 759 
Armenia, FatxIteijtfiJ Lai, 703; 791 
Amicum, Lillie, ling uf, 10; Qrtfttefi 754 
Armour* 788* 7rt6aq.p 706 h 607 
Aimv P lionran Ic^lnn, 765; /ordmtff, 765 sq.; 
tbnmes, 7$5: Byzantine cavalry, 765 sq.; 
Frankish. 767 *q,; English shields'll! t n 
769; ftreherft,790; Turkish cavalry, 791 tq.; 
feud lit cuthItj, 792 Rqq.; longbow, 7Ua; 
profit anal soldiers, 790; mercenaries*. 
790, 766 ; itt 'tto Ktugbla 
Arnaud (Arnold) Ainalfic, abbot of CiLenui, 
23; and the Albigennian Grosze, 24 bqq.; 
tu*ido archlii-hopof NaElHJDl^,^; 412,710 
Amo, river, 406. l l M 
Arnold P count of AStenu, 46 mU I 3 
Arnold Of Hrescliu, 7U2 
Arnold o! Ji^ j nLilly. archbishop of Trhvcs, 
101, 125; support* AlFuiS* X. 116 M|q. 
Arnold of Lafacck. 45,16 n -1,49 sq. T Hta., 64 
Arnold of VillfinOTO, 709 
ArrmldMap 702 

Amnlem, counts of. (sebbard. 

Amnlf, kinj-; of the East Franks, Westera 
Emperor, Bohemia rtf id, 420 

ArpAd, Mqyv.ir eblcf, 461 
j^rp * \ livn.LHty, in Hntigrtr> K 440. I r -1, IfM, 
470; Andnrtf H, ill, Bela III, IV, 
t'ltirjk, Cii ui, Gl-eb, I, II. KoJ^man, 
Lnd^liS f, IV, Htcpbin I, II, V 
Arqttv, 3Q5, 309. 911 ,,m 
AiTubun^ *te Birtb 

Art 4 Hp 3-1 G n 352; treaty el (1192}, %Q3; ftCTcra- 
rrifni of. 3lBsq*; bt-bttp of, 491 
Amwiflirtfte. 552 
Arsuf, brtUfc of. 792 

Arthur, sM af Gce-Preyof Brittany „ betrothal 
ofpLW- wardship of, ;i02, Ii06; andJoLti’s 
aoresrion^lO, 220, 307 &q_; invok'd with 
John "a HiD Cn, 009; oaptured by John, 399 
sq.; death Of, 24 i. 249, 256 Jit.fr 2, 510, 
315; 325 

Arthurian Cycles itiii, 615; *■ I Lumper of* 
621 sq,; source* of, 625 sq,; tail J muMWVM, 
83e*q.; poems of Chilian do Troyei* 627; 
of Wolf rum ion Escbunbuch, 627 sq.; tire 
Pefttra£ poen^pHLlSsGawnjtipwinft^t^bET., 
Gttvayttf cud the Girnr Kny^htt, 629; 
GiulI KPT£iXllM£ t @29 *1-; ptbe jmjSe Lauca- 
Jd-t-tlruLl OtcIcs, 630 wjMalory 'k JJertf 
D*Arthur, 631; Tnaan remamnm, 961 «q.; 
i.'htmmns de trait and, 632 nqq.; lull ur-tice 
of Germanic Ctcio on, 640 
AxIlmk, and ilie t’rnrch domain, M P 291, 
29^, 504; I'IilIlp'h pod lien in, 314 sq. ■ 
added to lhr domrc{n h 3itt ? 521 1 corn, 

mLines to* 330; gittrn k>Eobcri t btolber of 
til Lonuc, 336; cLttmts of, *w llobcrl (. U 
Arundel, earl of, i« WilbnJn 
A^unift. bouse nl, 72p 76,76 
Aaeoll, H, 156, IBS 

Aflift. 51on^ol conqumt of, xw[i; Influence on 


heresy, 7D0 sq.; misKLons in, 755 sq,; 47@ h 

511 

Asm Mina^ 791 sq,, 791 

Assisj p 11 iubtainftolMtiTeoonantSp 15 T f8Nq.; 

Kt ymneii in, 727iiqq.; 743 

Auize of Arwti 296 sq. 

Ainrr if Clarendon, 716 
A**lu of Meanmt, 26U eq. 

4 j.icJrr of Adfci difftitii*, ttt Novel disaeisin, 

A&riio ol 

ArtSi2.es-, HHsscs^Qnr. 276 so 
Asti, L37* 155 r 1M, 162, 184, 197, 466; ini- 
perialisL paitisnn, 166, 169; aod Thomns 
of Buvoy, 171 p 178; favour* Alfonso X. 
163; and William of MontfsrmE;, £03; 
hisbup of, 136 
ALipuere.v, butde of, 391 
Athens r 16. (W9,604; l 3 arth«ion at, 19; lords 
of, *ce OtboD do In Koohe; archbishop of, 
*tt SSkhfteJ Adonunattis 
Atbuip fntu, 4 Bj 

AUiLu, 787; u Uo Oemtauje Cycle 

Audi, archbishop of, 25 

d^dilojr« t 34 

AtidJojp Bir JajneSp 3f>6 

Aup^imr^p 73,11W sq., 512; Fu^L-ra of, 40#; 

nnnour maonfacturo at, 697 

Au.Lyu.-tn, 156 

AuguhukJ, jyold coin, xii. 150. I-A'. 467 wq. 
Augustine, ^si F L*e Civitaf* Ii<ri of, rmd polt- 
£ofd lbeorj t tm r 306pqq.,U13,624.ti3Usq.; 
bis mlluener; on doelnnt 4 Clsap, 
k'hi, 017 *q r ; CVri/i^idow* at, C52; Tiowaqn 
the EiidwSal, 6ti0 pq.; 669, 73 L 

Augua L me, ureb hi sbop of N idnron. Eystein 

Anjyuitaa^ Homan UaiperPT, <1'25; mausoleum 

oft 150 

AunjulGp 396p 315; COHlU of, *rt Wtllaam 
AuniA. 259 

AurcJLu, fortress of, 407 

Austin Cunonn., 270, 550L^;q., 727, 731 

Auhtln FriiLrt, 72b; Ufganilaliou at, 790 h;.; 

and b.Vi m i ji.lj , 701 sq, 

Austmsiit, 659, 773 

Auslria.FredleriQk 11 and, 101 sq., 153; under 
inknliot, 103; bvld by ibft Empire, 107; 
Bohemia lUld, 137; acquired bj Bobetuin, 
123 sq . 136 aq.; ecdcii 10 Bndull of Hilb- 
borg, 410; lief of FapaOj, 55*; H6.1 r 4.09, 
770; dukes of, i?r Albert 1 of Hnbgbnrg, 
Leopold V, VI, Frederick II of Austria, 
Pfeanvsl Ultq-kar 11, Ilndolf IV 
Anvcnpae, Henry H m*i r 294 sq,, 296 B*j.; 
Hi Hip Apgti*tua In, 303aq. T 321 sq., 335; 
Alpbontc of I'olticrS in. 267, 336; count 
ol, MiQny II 

A u serve, bishop of. 290 jilUc 3 
Avars, the. 422, 471. 766 
ATsrro^s r on Arislotlr, 571, 712 ftq,; Aver- 
iu7#t»+ 712 aqq. 

At'esnea, hoow of, 127; ter Eunfijand, John 
Avignfm, Captun^d by Lonis V HI, 126,323 eq r ; 
council at, 716; Fupaey Jit, 197, 5B5p596; 
uuitcradty of, 599; 187, 740, 761 sq. 

Avlpl-dUet, 346 
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Avnnches, 311 ; bishop of, ‘ft William of 
Clilmay 

An*, river. ^ 36$ 

Aieh|lm n mi 

AyleninifJ, 75? 

Aylmer, bishop of Ijoftdem, WiS 

Aymer do Tllnm h bisdiOp^lHel of Winche-a •■ 
Urr, 2Gftsq.; UttErtothtPoperwp«5tlnB P 2«6 

AyyCit?. flciitmi of Egypt, 

A;^!. irn ZhJih.ni. 

Ami-lO'KidkNm, Jtfja 

AVI. marquee Of Esfe, gnuned ibe tMfk 
of AxK»U» t 1-H137; secure Fermru. 

AkXo VII, miAiUM Of Est*. HI: doaertfl 
Frrdfriok 11. 135, HH. 164; tjmnl of 
Ffitmifi, 187; and Emelin. ISO 


Bahfinkiljf, bonne of. in Austria. 101, 107, 
12ft h 137; succession to i nhsiri lance, 438; 
U£ l rtnJt'rfflk 11 of Austria, Gertrude, 
MorarueL; aIk 11 - Austria 
■» Baby Inoisb Captivity/* iJ. 

BRcliaraob, 118 
ftwiOH. Reger, itr Roger Bacon 
BiuJ*hh» : taken by Alfonao LX of Men, 
MO; Mug of. 3&&; Ibn TJUhfli] mid. 338 
Baden, margrave of, 07 
IlikJL-r, klii k £i£ (IniBEMlft, 395 
UkES* *10 
Btfials. the, 98 Bq- 
Baghdad. iMlipihiito of. 519; 700 
Bigofl^vulb. ffflnti oft iW 
IS: i r n n roll. 70^; *Un t \\lhari 

BiaKdAQSaif 702; tifw Calftltl 

BaLball Bnndnqdlri, Slam I ilk sultan, victory 
ill Qi^a, 1137; 10n 
Alibi, in the Midi. 344 sq-p 3&4 
Bailiwicks Frenfih, 338, 331, 3U6 

BuiJlnl. In yonnandj,293 
328. tea 

HHit-Siibah, nffimj at, WS 
G&iagnnr, 49fl 

Ikklfc. jurist, m „ . 

iiai.ilWin I , Latin ftutpcitirq! tim Ectat (Vi of 
H.iiunnU, IX Of FlfcndflMl. 2*9; and OlLq 
IV'n elation. 49 ( W«Btr;llil by tratj 

of 1200, 310; gOea nn orusad* r 309; take* 

CtHmtftittsnople and become#Emperor, IT; 
b captured. 312; 19, 306 hj.. 326. 4Hfl 
Baldwin II, LfttiU Emperor of Ibe En*t, 

IH3 ( I14S; allies wilb King Chnrh^, 191 
Baldwin ll h king of JtrtMJMn* 792 
Baldwin V, count of Eruuntiit (Vm. aount 
of FlttndorE}, 201; alliance- with Pblljp 
Augustm 1 2U2sq M 305; iflqoIres Flandcr*, 
304 

Baldwin. atthhUhop of Canterbury, cru^ 
ader, 207; and Cbrint Church, I nofr I; 


df&Lb of. 210 
Baldwin of B^thune. KOG 
Bdouta IsSnfls, m. 411, mi conquered 
under druneii I of Aiagou. 414; iff u+it 1 
IviMp UlsjDmi. Minorca 
Batkatia, bar&sy in. SI MW 3, 701 ^ ! 


ChEkrles of Anjou pldilJ ID, 1^7.19(1 sq 4 ; 
407 naU 

Ballkk] College, Oiforl. 752 
Bill Lie Bea, commerce of. 363, 391, 477, 5 111: 
prunnw, 309; liemuin cxpanniOJl in, 97 
aq*. 128 aq, s 374. 447, 449, 771 
GAmbet-g, 59t 71. 433; diet of , 75; dJoGCi* 
Of. 550 

BAtnburgb. quailst 77fl t 77^ 

Bwilcum, cf Co uitauiltn jpk^ 473; L^mbanla, 
485; of Italy. 181 aag.. 4^8^. 
Bannockburn, battle of. 7^5 nq. 

ButiOi. 410 

(rioerojit) nf Croatia and Dalmatia* 
470 ik). 

Bapbomet. black Cat. worship of T 701 
liar, duke of, 350 
Ikir-Eur-Aube, fair of. 485 
Garbikry t ^ Africa x N. 

Barbaetru, lakcu by Hinebo Riuniret, King 
of Am^u. 525 
Barbour h tihmnidcF, s;;. ! 5 
Bared arm. 400, 414; anivcislty of, 691; 
cathedral, 760; Saul* Maria iL.-l M.ir in fc 
i>b.; Hanla MurLm del Pino in, fM county 
of, 398; Ih'f uf Fupnoy, 5 "j-j; ilrongth of, 
41 Hj; udikNi l^s AhLgLin, UiF; ^co«a ita- 
iaiifa Is., 4It; «t ai*i Catalonia; oounta 
of, 307 AC]-. ny2; tie aiu> Be re n gar-Kay- 
IlUXUft II. It’iyrnmLil-liereugar I. Ill, IV 
Bardi and PtTfflBU, iirm i 4B7. 4W. 493 
Bardolf. Hugh, Hugh liardolf 
Barefoot FriwH, 727; w Fmaobwami 
BiLrlinm Bown, 34CI 
17 

Bnrktta, % H7 

BartsaboAn St, pseudo-godjtel of, 791 
Barnard Ciwtb, 247 
Barnaul pic. 2 1 f 

BarFboluinew of Rove. 327. 322 
BarLolus. jurist, 102 
Hn-iii, Si. 757 

BaskfVft, 81, 124; and ilw Rhine League, 
133; university of, 696 
Detune proYinceA, Basques P 493,408,815.821 
liii.h-i.Lni>, lord m E r sft' Ez.£olLu II 
Baswt. fiwnily of, 247 
Ejtssianui, jnriat, .V^iJ 
liawtirff* in France nnd England r 479 
Batulha, qlmhaod mon^tciy of, T7A 
Uath. Order of thfl, fWMi srj. 

Batn Khan,, 1G& Hq*, 458, 468 
Bavaria, 791 *upport£ Philip. 49; rovoit m. 
99; AupiKMTtflFr^lcriDlE If. 1U-3; Slenui sepa- 
rated from. 288; clergy of, aod Bohemia 
and Moravian 423 sq.; duke of. 513; 
d liked- of r Irt Henry the Lion, Louia 1, II + 
Otto 11; its Electors, llS, 436; count* 
palatine of, ^ Otto of Wittclnbocb 
BAyaxid I. Ottoman sultan, 809 
Baynai, Sll; tapestry, 775 
BaynJird Cawllt T mi London 
Bayonne, 342 
Ba7JPL 4 413 
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Bnx&f. 259. 321 

hewn, 25®, -«10; tLkoqelI of, 27 
Beatrice of Sdoixo, 161 
Beatrix of FaJhensikin, 126 
Beatrix, thu older daughter of Philip of 
BwriLin, &6 not*, 1, 71 75 sq L 

Beatrix, tin- yuiingtir daughter of Philip Of 
SwaMa, 11b 

Beatrix, niece of Philip of Swabia, 71 
Beatrix (icutiift), hcireflii pf Hipond He¬ 
re tiger IT of Ftotodh, nmrriee OtArEei of 
Anjou, i27 h IM. 356 

Btiauaaljfe, 1*3 ■ ecneaobalahlp of, under 
Si Louis, 343 sqq M 3$3 fri|. 

Beau! Lr ii abbey, 228 

B-jibUEiuifLs. aurlta, 7*1 

Bgaamonl^ur-OLK* 822, 5:22 ; mini of, ih 
Matthew III 
Ifaittphtfir. 2*2 

Beauvid*, 330, 340, 51* ■ fabbop of, 326, B27 
1.350; «* airy Pete r of Curbed j cathe¬ 
dral. 755, m 

BcaovaiHin, omtaciti of, 319; t^mS domain 
m, 321 

Bee h EDDMstcn' of, 070 
BoJfr, 515 7 m\, 

Bedford, 24®, 253,250, 775 
Beghardg, 710, 727 
BogniEies, 710* 727 

BMa HI, king of SlUipj, reign of, +07; bn 

bqpj, ,545 

Bela, !>\ king of Hungary. defeated by \h.v 
Mongol^, tut. lbs- Ails trio, and, 437 &q., 
18* 4>q r ; Sly Ha tmd, 438; PtvinjEJ Otto, 
tax i 1 and, itf ,. 4bbl 
Bciem, monastic ehtm-fa at, 770 
BuSgtud, Coptorsd by Botaaittv 111, 449 
Belgium, 535, 771; u£te Brabant, 
Flumlen=i 

BcLifbtHM, ifrnend. "cd 
Bcthltoe, fortress of, 340 
Bellliio Dolfoa, 326 
Httlnm TFdli tartan uai! 12# 

Ik U iimi, 104 
Eel&FCXh, forest of, E56 
IkU-nv c&£tle< 783 
Bel voir k 241, 24® 

Benedict, Si. xit, &40, 731 
BenedictXII, l'iopo* and religjnaaardery p 551 
Benedict,, cardinal of Eta SlManna, IS sq T 
Ucm.4k:t iii.4Ci>p, 503 
Benedict Corns borcci. Ilottum Eenator, 10 
BenoiliuLlnid'H „ E5,40,223 p 270, 53d. 550 Njq., 
74&k in By hen I in, 132; in Eongitry, 463; 
trade of, 4*4; and uliiiMiiion, 55® 

V^ETi^f, 532 

Eem-ve n Eo. 159; Manfred hilled at. JB5 sari.; 

tarty of (ii5&i. y 

Bmglt de Shinto Maura, JWun <k T jwcI, 

m 

Btnjmgkio 1 220 

Btnlhua, bl&htip of Lichfield, 540 

Iktueulf, 040 

Beiberi, 3W nq., 39*; ■« ai»* Almohadei p 
Almarivlde* 


Bcrcngur, arch deacon of Tours, conlTO^erty 
regarding ids hsieay. G7S &qq„; bihi pro- 
fc&aluux uf faith, 679 sq.; big /J* CelW 
iJowi ai. 6*0 - &W P 712 
ficrenpip ^bbol of Mvitl Amg6n and i%reb- 
biabnp of Narbqnnc, 22 sq H 

Beirngar*Bmjmi|qdi II- 0 mm of IWedooa, 

tbs Cul and, 400 *i-; capiuTe^Tfljrmg&nft, 
^167 of Pkpftyy T 555 

BerengArLft of Navmrt mnrries Bichart! I of 
ICngEao.l, a», 3<t3, 394 
lU-rungiif la of CiUtLJo, tnatri agfi Willi At- 
fonno IX of L>«on t 4O0; iunu]lod t 39; o«dtia 
the tbroiie bi her Eton, 419 
tfergr 40: oouut^ of, 4U note 0; ul Ad&lf, 
BnplWt 

IkijciMisn, 155, L06, 483; io 2nd LomhMd 
Ivtikguu. 145; aud Brescia, 179 
lh>rgcn r mi ; bLuhup of, 29 
Betramo, m? 
tkfkbam^iod, 2*9 

Berkidiirfi, pioi^at of tlm rectora of, 208 
Bektijudo 111, king of Leon. 3U4 
Bcm, 82, 120 

Lkniiiird Ill, duke of Saxony, 47, S4 P 09 
BtTEsitrd, St, xiii, 20, 22,' 551. 73Lj and 
htresV, 702, 712, 715; Dt Gtrtoldtmil&m* 
of, 828 not* 

Iknmrd oi Ohnrtrcs, 560 

Ih-uumi of CoiliO, 721 

Bernard of Compodtcla, 56 

Bwanjd Gui T liayuUiUir, 707> 720, 722; 724 

Bernard of Poehi, 37 

Bernard Privt, 345 

Bernard uf Qoinla'-iitle. FntEfcdscai], 729 
Berrukrdinu, St h of Siena, 730; iL-i LiMicbur, 
751 

li^rol, poet, 031 

Berry, 2* 1; elaiin of Philip AugUpSuij 
295; Eicbajd 1 tn, 296, 392 eq rF 305; part 
eecled to Ptiilip, 308, 322 
BerthuM, duke o\ ZAbriJigen, 45 mu, 49 d 
.7ft, 59; refase^ the eruwxt, 47; Mqkient* 
bflgfis Otto IV. 72; doath of p 8i *q> 
Borlhold, tuer^rove of Hobenhorg r 107 sq.; 
and Manfred. 139, 178 sqq. ; and Olio IT, 
109 -q. ; umdu Bidw of Bidly h 173 ; re- 
edgne, 174; hiiG pe!Jey p 175; and Alexan¬ 
der IV, 173 

Bcrtbold, Ltiiti LnLeti Carmelite Order, 757 
IS- Ti b u Id of Biithibon, Finnuiswi prcjiubrr^ 
751 

Bf. runoty, 12, 15, 53 

Berlold Oremi, ruler of KoPtogna, 196 

Bcrimnd of Bom, 298 Bg, 

Bcrtmnd du Guusclin. 797 P 313 
BexwLak. 2ltH F 24b 
Bwiid, aasin? of, 277 
Be^viicou, arcbbijhop of, 54 
Bdthunc, 810 

Bcutbun, i« Brtom § 

Bexlr-ri, 323> 345 --q,' mw ^ nuen? at, 25, 413; 
ct>unC]Lat,347; \i2M} r 739; il249j,723; 
vlBcoani of, tet EaTcu^nd-Ibiser 
Bianca LimLlii. mother u f MintnKl, 161 
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E umilratc, reunite of. Ml; ID 2nd Lombard 
Led^uc, I-C-'j 
lii.ir, port at, 411, 415 
Bible* fcmiljitLonji of, 20; of New Tegu¬ 
ment, 753; conctMUJCM, 748; revision 
of Vulgate, ih, 

Bigdq CruLili of Florence, 4-07 
Bide grad {Kum Voccbbi), 4d4 
lilgoiTe, 959, 110 

11 in;: i n, 02, 90, 109 ; in toftfl SGfqrtlC, 113,115 
Birger [Barger), earl. 129 sq. : conqucra 
Vi. KinSemd for S weden. 304 ; folanil# 
d musty ol the Folkungs, it. 

Bishops, 539 sqq.; and the Htato, 535 *=qq., 
M4 M|.; clmmn of, 53fl b<j^ conception# 
nf, 642 sq,; Iw fiq* 

BitbynU. 17 

BUt rfit Rout of £Atf Kichequer,. "dtd 
Black !.V:Uh.'-l*). 7511. 711, 754. 767. 772 
Black Forest, 82 

MLnek Friary 727; iw Dominicans 
Black Moon Urn, 25 

Black ^-4. 103, 49% 477 &qq*. 51 Oi Gcnn- 
fiw injue«U in, XjpL 

Itlanehe of Castile,, wife of Louis YHT, SM5. 
2£JU; marriafiD of, 2DU k 307; character of* 
331; regency of k 33"9 sqq.; fiudll^iitlon 
Agiunsi, i, 339 tiqq,; death df,358; 3-15 sq., 
950 sq. k 353 k 359 

Blanche, countess of Champagne, 32rt 
Blasco de Mag^n, captures Morelia,. 415 
Bhuuua, pupa I victt-eLmicd lu-r h 52 
BLuvo, 253; Si Rouinhi da, 8-22 
Blcdhcric □ a I Bloke rU) * pOC-E. Sdl 
BlekingtK 336 

BMs,^, 311, 342; himntsK k m,im t 302; 

castle. 183* count of k rre Theobald V 
Ikihe, Cl Lac into, see Cdestinc HI, Po]M 
BcNMftcqiq, '/Vir rArfi 1 of* 751 

Eipdiaui cAntEv, 782 sq. 

Boethius. tr TVOlI^ti cins of, and commentaries 
npryti Aristotle, 570, 572; IH^rwiu and 

ZMa of, 572 

BoMiius of Dacl» k heresy of, 713 sq- 
Fkigulullee, ncct nf tho. 702 *q. 

Bohemia., BnhnmuuiH, Chap. xm ■ A '■; early 
tlisjtoiT of, 422 tq. \ subject 1 o Great 
MomvijL H 424; Mdffifcfiii ineorpomtod. in. 
425 sq.p 1M; tarly oreanfEiftlaon of* 
424 sqq,; power of the duke, 425 eq*; 
truatioR in p 430; Wtolhiw in, 420 5<p; 
nobility ln F 430 sq^. 442 Rq,; riluvcs and 
freonn n In, 451 nq,, 443; likWLLri in. +43 
central Admlnijinlltm in, 442 w|q-; Ger- 
Hum colozdaatkin and bnifluencfl in fc 128, 
413, +45; Italbill influence in, 446; mining 
«dtK In, ibi ; Church Lei: ChrtiUjuiLiT intio- 
dueed, 423 ^'j-, 432; ILun^i' - in, 42o; 

mmmtohM ^ |^ p 4^2; clc^y in. 4^2 
441 aq.; rcLD+iniiF with Rome. ^2, 433 F 442, 
44A s«j. ; wldi thr State, 4^3 aqq.,, +42; 
gdikdg Lpalion of, i5.; 725; *rf afio PriL^nr?; 
horesj in, 70S, 715; rutatlun* with the 
PflfMioj, 4G3, 435. 437 nqq., 441; reiatjona 
with the Umpire. 426 ; fira-t hlngSp 


427 ; Frttkrtafc 1 f* lL ^ 497 sq-T Frederlek 
II andp 78, 435; tings as enp-bearers, 

437, 433; Mid eloitan, U0i 4d8; Rudolf 
of Hftbthurg and. 433 &q.; rabktions with 
Poland r 426,433. +40 Mj. r 447 sqq.. 460sq.: 
and Hu.ufr.try. 43tf. 440 sq.p 465 t 
A ustria, 437eqq.; oxtinetinn of the Pfany- 
alidi r 441 „ 4SI: viii r +49, «1. 470, 500, 
770; dukoiand kings Of. 437 sq. r 434; 

Bu I eeEav, Boflvoj. BratluaT. Olrarler [V, 
FrcdcrEOk, Fletur Bhlidav. John, OliHeh. 
ffazujfll OLtokar I, H h A^wltstav 1, II, 
TlatUslfiv Haurtp Vrat ia lav il, WeneealaR 

i, it. m 

BuhusEiim 366 

Bdi [Celtd), In Bohemia and Stomvla, 42i sq. 

Bolcnlrtv 1, Mfl Bob#mlm fembitoiy of 
Oily 1, 426; founds bishoprki of 
4i32 

Boles Lav I * Lho GiwlI, ki ng of Pnl and, 447 «jq., 
1^4, 456 

Bolts lit v Q, the BuScI, priEfcd? Haler tiny) oE 
Polojid. foreign poUcj ot f 443 ; assasiinatca 

St Stanislii, i+ L 

Bolts Li tv III h WtyuUHiUli jidlioq of Poland, 
hi# campaign* in Pome nut Ea and else- 
whe*\\ +|s qq.; dtm^aMc policy of p 4.W; 
death ofp ib,; hi* will, 4-W Bq r| 456; Biss 
di'SLM.smtantji r +53; 47 i, 456 

Bolostfty IV, priuir of Mawrh*ad Kujawln a 
grtuid prince ol Poland. 451, 4i13; acecfi- 
sionp 153: mbmiis to Fwderick 1, ib T ; 
death of. m 

BoLefdftr Vp the Cfciastc. prinee of Hqndo- 
mfen« grand prince of Poland, 4A3. 455; 
rt-igia r£, 4W; and the 159 

Bek&kv of Gtesk-i Poland, ol Mubtiif ol 
Silctin. iff Jo!5 (truhlo) 

BaEogtin, 2. 139 -qq., 161 sq., 4921 Otto 
a I, 13?i in 2rnJ Lombard 145; 

attacked by Frederick II, 135; caplUTAi 
LIel?^, 163 3r;.; pulley of, 16 ^j, 166 sqq.; 
power ol j.iiyhdn ln k 179;, and 
180: Charter’ army at^ 185; decline of^ 
H?8; wool imin-try of r 496: silk Eiaetorj 
at. 561; St Francis at, 731, 750; Dcminl- 
car# at, 738 tu| ; Tortiarle# at. 756 sq.; 
CfiniaZd tllcii^Enn mu ua-^tCTy M ¥ 578; cb areli 
of San PeLfunln at, 768 

Bulogiift, uninmsSty of, QEup- xvn p 143, 748 ; 
study of C'i^El and Cftticm Ijlw at, xil s 36, 
577 aqq.; gtcwtb of, 670 aq*; jnndt<s of. 
382. 597 h ''ju : orgiL iUb,:LtJuii of h 5a0 s-qq.; 
plwfcij^ors at, 583 »q<; faculties at. 584 ^ 

Bolton cLuiJf, 783 

Bon&vwntmmt NE, general aimuter qf t||«t 
FmneiiteM Order, policy of, 7^1 sq.; 
hi* Li r> * ‘t Si Promti r 734: Panllcots iknd T 
756; A77. 7+4, 747 

Boticonipagno, irraninukriani RAcfonVu Anti- 
qttii of, 5SU 

Boniface VIII rftem-dict GactimLj, Pope, ns 
c.itils iini and legntc,749#q. J and iJennLark, 
389: and litrngury. +IH-q.; and Albert of 
Hahrhurg, o35; and Philsp the Fair, 645, 
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726; found* Studied Curias, 593; I+Arf 
AVr-fiii of, 679; claims of, in tfnam Scnc* 
tAM+ 03$. 614 &i| h ; bull of Suptr mthednmi 
7+3; flu lb of. 441; 4, 494, 735 
Boniface. Sl T arebbushop of Maywwfl. 546; 

rind the Papacy. 643, 668, (HG 
BoniliuW 111, nmrqiUttfl of Hnntfexrat Reader 
of Fourth CrDudp, 16 «., 613 
Banlh$9 IV, n^twag of ilonifc rml, 15® 

; regent e f Salu*Eo P 166; luma tm- 

pcrudjjl, 171 

UdiuIui af Shtot, archbishop of CantoWr, 

^ ^ and the Papacy. 26® 

BomnouLinG, 803 
Bimtip fi7bq J+ 119; prove*! tif. Gfl 
Book <./ JVrr h 210 Mric 3. Wit sa# nor* 2 , 
973 

Boppant. 51, 07, lOfl, 113. 119.124 sqq. 
Boren {BoruJ, bbe of. 465 
Bordeaux, 11MJ, 321.34 i sq.. 481, 38+ ; OOUU- 
cil at {HWtiJ, OMJ-, English Arnucbl) at* 
25®^2&7w;,; uvhbuhop of. 24, 290; uui- 
Vrnuty of i 590 

Bore ill d.L ! SbiTcb. 3JO, 3117 note 2 

Boit-Ik fPAn|doiia K 174 

BofgbeUo, 1(U 

Borgii Shh Dundno. 162 h]h 

BftHvoj, duke of Bohemia, bnptL&cd, 432 

BorrdbiiTNie< £7 

tlnronghhridge, buttle of, 790 

Ikir&a, i et Bures 

Bosnia \ itamul P 470, 7h;t H 725; Gulhararn In, 
2i. m 
BottOQi. 331 

Boufikaiilt. nuLTHiud, Srjfj 
HouiognBj tal^n by Philip Augustus 815^,; 
tl mj t assembles At, 317; counta of, «t* 
Philip Hdrrpcl, ftenaud of Ltatuinaftin 
Baargeg, council of (1223), 269, 323; arch- 
bJabcTiof, 2L unlvcndty 0^696; OAthtdral. 
769 

Bouvlnw. battle of. 75* 127. 2-tO. 266, 31B m],, 
324,3317.323, 330, 34ft, 793 
Bo™, treaty of, 292. 295 
Brabant, devolution of. 08 ; English trail & 
in, 231; 297, 232 ; lo^ns b, 522. 529; 
318, 48*. $99; ilnkf* ofi are Henry I, H f 
IHp John 1 

Hnioton. d* F «*■ H*my cW Eraoton 

EfiWi, council at |572h 633 
Prefer,, family estates of B 262 
Pram. 25 
Bnuubsr. 244 

limned c-kjrn. 1 dcgli Amlndh, sciinlor of Itomc. 
llri, 172; expelled, 178; rate red. Kid 
joltiB ManJmi, ib : death of. 162 
Ucand^EilKii^. 76; Mark of. BLav eumjueda 
of. 452; fmrmiiiiiin of Seiimiirk K 4o|; 
dtoeottB of. 541; 460; margmif# ef, M. 

L10; m EleOtofv, Hi; John I, 
obo ia + otto v 

EhitlKlat I, duke al Hohcmift. miiuii 
Ibhtmh anil Mpmvia, 426; Poland and, 
ift.; CknEiany ai^4. (5.; 427 
Ernoniborg, caatlo founded ot. 457 


Bntotra, 244 
Bt^Lnob, 76 f 761 
ErtsEsgfttt, 62 

Brensen.61.70,373,460; English trtrJIe with, 
231; Mchbiihopfio of, 544, 656; arch 
biahup* of, 96 P 107; j*r Adalbert. Eartwifr, 
WaideniaT 

Brenner 1^ F 74 r 76, *W3„ 141 
Bnontwooi!, 263 

Brescia. !3* K 153, 170. 4H$ t 709; in 2nd 
L'KubiiTxl Loagrue, 1+5; baa ieybd. 164; and 
Berimmo, 1T&: tsriicd by Euelln, 

Ki hg C hnirlca rpjrror* of, 190; mi William 
of Montkrrat. 203; gild at. 474 
Breahuu (Wfodaw), 450, 453, «& P 470. *0l; 

Henry V J i fsJlnre flt r 443; eeo of. 447 
EniHi, in Eimsia. 45fi, + 6<1 
Pretouil, 522 

I:! re tbren of the Fiw SplriM LutlfetunB) P 71 1 

BreilareEi of Penitence, Third Order 

Bhmvr, 10012 . 11^17 at F 432 

Brian do Lisle. 2o0 

BnnnCOli P house n(. 266 

Brldiin+ftoo, 663 

MfWr Sltoon d®, at*, parties IV, f'ojw 
flnonno, count nf p wtt Waiter 
Brmdtfii, 95. l+ 6 sq. t 206. 212 
BriomiiLv council nt P 678 
Bn*to] ( 22th 3311,247, 490: population oi, 433 
Britain, 305. 637. 646; HonitnrNBritons, 
763; Hiitvfiri Briiotram of Nennius and 
Arthurian runjunee, 
llritkh lol«, 47T. 735 
BrUumy. 247, 260, 262. 306 *q r . 3t>0 ^q, P 
640 ^|i|,, 351 P 775, 810; uinii-r count 
Gwflroj. 206, 299; given m t^uj of 
Tbouar^ h 311 rtiJ-S coiihta or, Itt Arthur. 
Charles. Oomiu. Gwffrey, Huy. John. 
tVter 

f?ri ttinl. hermits: in the desert of, 760 
Brisen, bishop nf r 103 
lIru^e 5 F mmil nc lion, 77; captured by Phi] ip 
Au^uhLus , 317; treble of, 473. 5U4, 511: 
insurance At, 490; population of. 493; 
churches of St S^ituteur AudNotru D:lujv at, 
771 s 31B, 487, +89. 468, 513. 522 
Bmiio of Sa ju, oj^hhlahcp of Ed ugnn. 86 ; 

capture!. 68; lLbctakd, 70; uud Otto IV. 72 
Bruno, nrchbinb Op of Cologno fot. 1137). 
iOfti-rr a 

Bruno, ardabidjop of Cologne (ob. 1193). 
46 no/* 3 

Bruneirk, 49, 65 sq., 6 « h 70, 7fl h 76. 89, 
llo; ilo^tt^regulntm^nwaldcctuiiiv, 114; 
English trad* with, Ell 
Brunswick’LUniburg. dukes nf F m Albert. 
Otto 

76, m, 499; cathndnJ. 771 
Bcum! Llarind tbomo. in Bjxontimf arn^j. 736 
Bnflkingflim, 95^; **ri of. 806 aq. 

Buda, 441.+65; unironitj at, 597 
BuffaJora. 160 
Bua. river, 4+7. 456. 469 
Bnlfpui ibulffAEi*, ifau|Tfn), 702 aq.; 

Oatharl 
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BulprU, BnJjpitlftttSi 36 sq.. 313 h 470. 471; 
dmrch in. 471 * 640 sq.; arch Mt hep of, 
642; hanxj in. 702 &q.; tsar of, m 
JohltiinitHA 

Bulgaria, the gtoesalor , 679 
Buiioitir 93 

Bdopo da Ikavara. faction chief al Cremona* 
162. 1 .(US. 173 5 liberal, IBS sq. i mUi»*> 180 
Bur, 906 

B^ffhanl (Bouchard) of Artaiw, mamas 
iSoj*-niri of Flanders, 127; 359 
Hnrvbatd of tfnpeqj* -13 rwU 1, 01 
Hu rah ml of Wanm, 57ft, 617 
Bnrgdorf. 65 

BDTgOlL CSi born it, 406; monument* 403; 

tfttbpdm^ 760; Countable's chnjvl in, 770 
PyipoduLiiii (early), SOU; i« crJ>d Gvnwnin 
Cycle 

Duxgnxidy, kingdom of. *« Aria 
BuFuutiAjf French duchy of, 230. 288+ 300, 
dll, 826» 847- 480. 899. 811 f dulk* of, 
826. 404 r 799. 8ti2sq r . 807; «f aJ*> Charles 
the Bold, Hugh III. I V F John the Frtflesa. 
Odo ill, Philip the Good 
Burgundy fm coonlj of (Franehfl Comte). 
460 p eonn| of, 3-53; want palatine o\, 
■« Otto 

BaTT ^T i JnmD*» 82; PMtom of* ph 
yjUa Hr qr p>n 1 dnhes at, HflWJ {.VET) 

Burnt Wjftl. &aga of, 490 sq< 

Burton, 4MMft of. 273 

Bury St Edmund*, tW «nta, 233, 312, 561; 

abbey of, 556 
By thorn, tortrea* of 1 357 
Bytom {Benthcoh beaded by Henry Y, 146 
Byzantium, m* Coni tin Hnnfo 

C^ic^rta, taken by Alfonso Dio! 1/on, 416; 416 
Cadiz* 395. il l 
Cudra*$28 

Caen, ftMhoquer nl< 224. 207, 311. 3$S; 
tnkun by T'Lliip, Silt 200. 310. 504, &B5; 

KmlVDftSltr oh 590 

Caedartrook can tie. 783 
CtwntphiHy wile. 761 
CuititfiKA nt Arles, ^ 

Cr^giHni at EelukrW « Bfl, 671 2, 707 

Cagliari. judge of, 1 39,152; crtiSftdera at, 186 
Cftbars, £lnp]LBh rights in, 266; Pont V&km- 
tfit at, 782; university ol, 525; 358 p 480; 
CobonduF. 480, 193 
Cauum, 147 
Cairo. 357 

Calabria, 7-3. 137. 142. 161* 107, 065; Fefct-r 
Buffo vicar in, 174 *q*, 177; war of 
Peter HI in, 199 iqq* 

CitliiJsorTA, added to Aragon .405 
CiUftjs, LaJ; en by Philip AngUJlUih 315 
Oalatajwi, 899 

CaLatmvn, hftilEdi ot h 462; furtreia of. 009; 

Knight- 0% 100. m 
Caieracga. 737 

CalLmalu. ArU> da, iti Flwentt, 496 
Calixltl* III (antiFo»>* 33 
CofEUkld'Oli P prior of. 63 


Cacnbral, 61. 01, 124 zq.. 293 note; 316.511, 
513, 516. 618, 715; flLfiat t 832; bishop 
of. 67 

Cambridge. 282. 757; caaile. 253; uniTir* 
13IT of. STlaqq,. 569, 501 iq. P 759 
Cambridgeshire. 253 
Camerino, 13 
Damlnop Dt, fttroSlj, 104 
fkm pg nft, UUlutlll# IH, 14* Dt^poW m f 
134; Fftdariek O in* 168 iq.i 169 
Cumpi Fdmitinl f 166 
CatFLliiJJf k the, 475 
Cumpofrmneo, Ireaij of, 201 
CaneJiiL?, 420 
Cflono. liattle at, 134 

Canon lat, ^tudy of, at Hfllopm atid etaa- 
irheif, rill, ahp 57$, 676 nq>, 599; imd 
political theory, 617 »qq*; and leonlftiifift- 
tlon of lire Papacy.554; andliareayp 716; 

in France, ; in Seand i rtftv La, h 28, 869^ 

377,381 h 290; 575, 013; *<t ctfr + l>m-laK 
G mti an 

Cftnor.^m I l^iin- IV at p ImB 
Cantabria, 406 

CociLfjjr ifr fft riT' Cld, 403 

Cun te rt-ury, 29G. 274, 561: pri of. 215; 
ChriRl Church, 1 ruitf 1 T -W9: episcopal 
elftflt5oEi3 F 2ci2 i-qq,; «hrhii- or Tltotiiju 
at, 2M ; L’lilhfil t-l!. 707; St A^nfllina'a* 
556 1 iTChbtihopFifl of, 34, 536, 544 r 515; 
arch) - ]]0|^ of, 530, 5-10.654; ten Aclhel- 
noth.. A nmUn , Baldw in f Bo n ihuco o! SaVf>T. 
Ednturwl Kieh, ITuV.-rt Waller, John na 
Clrej. 1-Anfnknc, ReginjUd* Blepllfln fjing' 
ton, Theodore* Thom at Beekoi, WilBrwii 
of Corbel! 

CnnUT^: (I) ptowil the Groat, lung of Pen- 
HjjijU, growth of ISaijiah im p*Ttal=3m 
under. 345S; Conqu^ra Norway. $73; anil 
England* 378; ilmtli, 374; 378. 175 
Cnnnlo (11), St, king of Dnnmnrk, taxntbn 
Eind, 571; lh<- Church ami, ^74 fii-' ItlUtd, 
374; Oftlinniied. fb.; ffl nulional taint. 377 
Canute:: Yl, hEiig of UennLark; join 5 Olio IV. 

00; tlltr9 with PhilspAdgOStna ,287,60-1 
Caoucn. 1 ■ Ijordp 11 DiulLib pretender, 562 
Ciipft&do, 100 

Oapdhi Cony (Villa CatenaJ. 2 
Capitalwm* in apricuUure, 463 so.; (ujenma- 
Uitiaa of capital. 4@3 Ftq.; lr*de and p 48S 
423 n.; 0ied eapStflft, 500 sq.; PTC nTw 
Bankem,.'Cloth and trool, Compiuiy^ 
Lnn<ifffe4d F Vsury 
Ciip^EiikU, 143. 15S 
Cnpoect^ i« PiitOT^ Konicrl 
Capraia, 16$ 

Capua, 137. 174; port ef Bmhan kingdom _ 
131 ULtte 1, 137; lu,UEe of (1201), 134; 
i^n^nl courts of Nldly at* !42aq.; rerolli, 
168.170; IommoUY in, 175; ardibiahep 
of, 13, 123; are Guram® 

CapU£iA^ p 3fH3 sq. 

CarncallA. IlomaU EiohW, 60 i 
CarcasMcino, 24 aq, F 27*325, 34&. 412 ; rtne- 
echafibip of. $43 nqq,; policy &f St Loui« 
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in, 853 Eqq.;: wall at, 781 Eq,; ¥i*ctinnEs of, 
see Raymond Roger, Situ cm do Montfori; 
diocese at t CaLb&HiRi in, 22 sqq,; bishops 
of, tee Raymond of Boquefurfc 
Csedunin,, 28‘i 

Car Jo thru, Required by Betteiulit 460; ceded 
lo Rudolf a! IJ:ib. j u;]r^, 4JD; ilnko of, 54; 
tee d£^ I 'r-jin t— 3 OLfebr 11, Ulrich 
Carlisle, sm of" 6&3 pqjL; cathedral, 750 ; 

bishop of, tee Waller MuucJfM 
Carmarthen, 

Garmalitra, origin and development of. 757 
Ik].; school* of. 7M; 727, 760 *q. 
ComtHit £Trjr.TPi4i „ 710 

Carmona, lakm by Fardiimnd III* 414; 

king of, 394 
Caraarum o>tle. 781 

Cm mfola, acquired by Bohemia, 4 ISO ; ceded 
lo Rudolf of Llabstmrp, 440 
Caro, JircLbiHhop of Monroale,. regent in 
Sicily, 132 

Chrolingiani*, EOci.nl ami economic conditions 
under, aOfl uqq r ; lb* Church uoddi, 563 
Eqq., 640, 697, 701L 559. m r 773; *cr 
Cliarlisj the (imt, Chaika H., III, Lothar, 
horns, Fepid; tie tlJiQ Fraftfc* f Gaul 
Carpathian^ mil, 164, 460, 467 
Garrick, 232 
Carwli, 168 

Gartbage, cnlladoni at, 191; atchbiidenp of, 
641 

CarfufeBr Xorm and t 366 note 
Cameftfe *, 316 
Cuale, 1&2. 306 
CA&unari* obtkoi of. 311 
Caecria, connl of. 14 9; *m Thema* 
d'Aqobo 

Cuhol, synod of, 545 

CaaLmir 1 the R^torfiF, prince of Poland, 
447 Eq. 

Casimir II the JttBt, prince of Sandoraicr^, 
eta.. grand prince of Poland, 451 sqq.; 
Uffigaion of. 454; dumeeLie and foreign 
pul Ley. it,; hi* lint?, 452 «q. 

Carim&r Hf Lbc Great, king of Poland, 456 g 


451 

C&stiurr of Eujawia, -152 sq, 

Caspe, 411 

CkfissneK castla of, 737 

Citx-mm*. 1 tWl; battle of, 160 

Gulel, 105 

CaE.Eellarnnj.iTt, battle! of, 201 

CnElcLSntuf, in Bohemia, 430 e=j. 

CanEclidn, 103 

Casterno* I Of) 

CaatiUf, Chap. Ill j#u«£wi, tasly Mtt&lim Otm- 
8U«Jl* of, 395 aqq.; straggle with Aldaora- 
TidSE, 396 ffq,, 403 flq.; anarchy Under 
llmtoa, 404 j struggle v iili A1 mob adus, 4 06 
sqq,-; adfBTiiMJ into Aniftlmi*, 413 aq.* 
and Mnretft, 415i relation! with Loan, 094 
*qq. h 407 aijq r ; final onion, 413; and 
GaU*3a, 395 *q>, 404 uq.; and Aragon, 403 
■H’t 40^1*4,, 411 ( 416, 415; uicl Navarre, 
^4, 405, 407 aqip, 410* and Portugal, 


404 aq.; and France, 659; and the Papacy, 
4'iO, fleet of, 414; tocial roadHIojit 
tn,416pq r ; law in, 418 nqq rF Curfciln, 409, 
419; xt, 30,106,726, 737; ire ahq Spain; 
queen of* wlfouf Alfomia VL 401; kill^noT, 
*** Alfdou VI, VII, VIII r X, Ferdinand I ± 
llf n Htnry, Ififtbelln, Sancbo II, Hi, 
ttrraca 

Castk- Acre, 347 
Cti^ll* Hijiin^ 317, 77fl 
Caeilea, hnrh, 774 pq.; molle-and-baJk^ 
77o &q.* Eton?, 776 zqqs, MBcantriic P 7Bl 
aq.t fortified houfl*. 783 
Castro, family of, 408 
Caatro Marino, 609 
Castro Llrdialea, 408 

CaLuJoma. CatftlaiHi^ 401 *q. + 419. 414 m. n 
4^, 41^2, 594,763; and Raymond.Peren- 
gar 111. 406; nnUed witii Aragon, 410; 
flcE of Papacy, 411; France and, 359; 
Hefit Of, 190, 410; social cond itioyiH in 1 
4J7; lnw in. 418 sqq.; C7uttrt in, 414. 419; 
arebik^lUEt in, 7&fi Eq. : iff tiku Baredona 
Catania, conTentjon of, 88; 72i; nniiTcnuty 
of, 693; biabop o-f, ire Walter of Falsar* 
134 

Catborl, Catbarlem, 645, 347, 664,697,099, 
707 cq M 7J1, 795; origin of, 703 
tenet* of, 703 aq.; penaltka mffered, 71& 
pqq T ; in tli( Balkans, 2i; in HtiUlljLra 
France, 21 sqq.; tee AlbigcnN?E H 

Crus ado (Alhiflenrann), ItalgATi 
Catherine of Siena, St, 71 l t 757 
Cam:, 911 
CavrieJ, river, 41G 

Caxioo, his trmiwlatjon of the Ordr* de 
Chtrakri*' 799 
<Jecb p r«h* r wee Boljunila 
CcfaUi, milled ml, 708 
Cflano, eoisnt of, 14; tee Ttiomai 
Cdenlint III (Giauinto Bobo), Pope,l *q.; and 
Tnaftin dlie^, 11; 52; etHscs w5th ALeiina 
III, 16; and Hi nr_v \% J| aq.; atcDro- 
mtlnicnbfd Philip of Swabia, 48 note I; 
Queen logsborg anti, 287 sq.j death of, 
162 

CeteAtim IV (Goffredo CastiglinnoJ, Pt>i^, 
357 

Cekfltfnc V, Pope, 795 

Celia, 475. 645; Celtic missionaries, 640; 

tee oAiu Bod 

Condo Saveilip tee ^unofitlf III, Pope 
tfewj jii, tributo to Papacy, &54 eqq,; Liter 

CrtiiiiNftt, 557 

Ci ftio Crt«J, pa^s, 188 
Crttitimifniti wr, 92 
Cr-oe s 18 

Coprano, L3, &B, 136^ 147 
,CerUomri k writfi or, 373 
Catena, 766 

Geutfl, 416 ■* 

CenmneA, mts, 635, 844, 485 
Cbafoedon, enancil of, 37, 037 wp t 855 
Chal^n, oomit of T 359; conndJ uf, 542 
CbaLoBB, biabop of, 92fl; battle of ( 787 
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Cbolus* 52 

C tmrobdry. 161 

fJJvimhre da Ctiiajjf**, 336 

Champagne, @ 2 , 137. 2 G 0 , ail, aa4 ( aiT + 

61S3, fcAt); HJtirt of poera in, 336; *var fit, 
3iij sq,; claimed by qUM of Cyp™, 042 
note; fiiire. in, 030. 10a iq., IDO eq.n 72f; 
bouse of, 286, 201 * 298. 322; counts of, 
327 nof* I; »ct Abo Henry I. Thihaud ; 
ccmoieasea cf r it ■? Blanches. M^in e- 
Channel, the lingllsln 478 

CMttJttn 4M aline fas, 006 
GtalUWl tl? hi Vtoiiudc, 22 
CAmiHi ife R^hirid, iiFp 804* 815; mi* etto 
CliMiMne de Gest-a 

CfoiJMEMTj iff Gfttf (Cbartemaeno Cyole), xiii* 
223* S50, 8 fNi h Chap* ixv pu^«r»: flliui- 
IjciiI j un of, 810; tie Rain ftnT, 881 , 

fttSariii.. 821 P-tq-s Ot*lc d* Gniirt dr Mon- 

fflan* (Ojcl? uf Gullbiame ^Orange)* liv, 

813 fiq. T 810 sqq., $28; Le CourT^fientmt 
d* Xuuti p 820: A Zisc^sti „ 820 *q .; Ehantiin 
de Wiliam*, 836, G$ier Jr itomni, 821 
ekj,: Gim fdd* Rmaition, 021 1 623; Renaml 
de UnaiMH^PJi (Le* Quatre Mb 
821, 823; flbfilmcterisiics of Hid C human* < 
B21S OftgilH of, 822 ue|.; EktLtl the Arthur* 
Ik n Cycle* sqq. 

Chapter, cathedral, 30 &q., 538 isqq, r 548; 

lUQlUJtfOt 551 
CbntcnU:, mi>r, 350 

Churloo the Cmai (Charianagrah Western 
Em prcor. and lias Church, ii* 581 * 504 nj. .. 
343 eq.r 64G; CVcnrfint, 6o7; tiao 

Pnpacy and , 000 r &2S , 838; and Bohemia, 
426 ; uni ogriepknro, 475; and the army, 
708 Hj.; Tifni AorOft* of Einliacd. 810; 
cycle of* J« Chansons do Goa So; tii, si 1 
153.165 p 312*324,403, <4$7*&09,5U, M, 
583. 774 * 788 

Charles E, the Bold, Western Emperor, ting 
of Frnnco. JS5S. 640 gq., 053. 874 m\ 

C h&rlea 1V P Weatem Ein [h?ror F k [ny af IMae- 
m bp H Livoniu ILLur^y h 11 d. 425; nml 
uti Lv^-j^i hy, 303; luUPda UUivoriLty ot 
Pm^C. 600; 440 

Chmrlta IE, tbo Simple^ king of Fnmco. 555 
■Q* 

CbiurLeft Vn i king &f tVunee, 361 j ^eudar- 
flifnf of, 888 

ChrirWp kiug o( Sicily, caunt of Anjou and 
PtoToncop ILL, 172; oharfrcfc-r and earJy 
] Lfo, 1S4 1 Lreatii ■A'llbi Urlkiu IV, 122, 183, 
300; made senator of Home, 183; tpmly 
with Clement I\ r , 188 aq. P 107 ; mwiw 
Ewtrirc of Prong nco. t27. 184,, 306? ac- 
qnirea Pjcdmnnf, 1E4, 10«: entani Home, 
185; invcsk^l an king, 122 h), k 185; hia 
ilrtrsh rule, 106; Bdkllll flqhuttlni of. 107, 
150 prjq.; Ttu'ignB S*mmrBbipp 187; F<in* 
sHmj of TLftcany. 107 aq.; imperial Tatar 
in Tuacany. 180 sq T ; defeats Conradia, 
l 8 fl; again Bonatnr, 15,; ™]c In Tus¬ 
cany and Lombardy, I£0Js and tbe 
Tunisian Crnsulc t 10V r 360 1 marriage 


nlllinetfl of, 181: loseii Piedmuntp 183, 
105-, wflirin Greece, 104^., 1^7; Mug of 
Jerusalem. 191; proposed tiHinnce arllli 
Eudutfp 194 Mit|,s resi^ma vtutrintd of 
Tnocaaiy, 105 0 ^; Senators] 1 ip Ciparesp 
10S; and papal elections, 194 nqq, f 197; 
again Senator, 197; Venice and lib Greek 
*ar, 197; ^Sieilian VeapM ** 1 198 m.; 
abindonsKlEqeof iklesaana, 199; onieui hy 
battle with PcteT Ell, ib.; Flondm and 
Eainaull and, 359; 111, 172, 28L B33, 
MT E4|., U% 726; dMh of, 208.1303 
CJiar] os II fine LiUilc), ki ng o-f Sicily j SapTes) h 
eoantof Provonce, prin^ nf Sal«ni4* cap- 
turcH l, 2041; t^Icill&ilkI, 201 ; reform^ in Ute 
Jfrjntip ik 

Cltarlas Robert (Ganabcrij, king of Hungary * 
448 

Charles Mattel {Frank), 534. 543, 788, 821 
CbarJea Martel mf Aujua, ttnla-Vutg to Andrew 
U1 at Hungary, 191, 470; aaggo-ted king 
of Arles, 191 

Cbarlwfr. dnlte nT Prlttatiy, 707 
Charted the Hold, dnkn ol Burgundy + eount 
Ftondeni. 811 

Cliarteft tli^ Good, count of Flanders* 319 
Ch arteii of Vuloi h, dec I mrwl king of Aragon. 
198 

Charter, the Great 1 Ut Mflgna Carta 
Chart at roll. ^3, 246 256 t 288 , 267 

ncte 

Cbartrss, 810; eaibtxlnd aoliool of. 070; 
Qai b o diml , 765 sq.. 772; county of,, 342; 
coun ta ° r i *** Theobald V 
CMteftd Gall lard. 219, 806 M|, t 309, 829, 
779; captured by l'billp. 3H 
GMteaaiasi 801 note 1, 305; county of* 
342 

CMteauncuf, 287 note, 301 note 1 ; coioninne 

oL 826 

Cb^teaiiToux, 200. 302 
Chatlllon-aur-Indrfl, di>5 
Chaucer, 83*5 
Chaaveney* 812 
Chr-CTp 2*7 tuitv 

Chelinno (KulmJ* eotiVerted, 456 ; TEutonla 
taight^ in. 120 . 156 *w, cattle, 467 
Chcrvieu. and Poland, 4J0 
Cbcehiro, 2^1 

Chester, pdfUinate of. 230, 247; con^bvbte 
of, 308 ; carl of, *ee EanulE 
Cbiobcdtjr, cathedral. 228; ^ of, 238; 
btebopnf, 281 

China, Chitu478; mUitona to, 733; 
Ming dynasty im G>, 

Cbiaon. 288. M t 307 jb|.* 310, 313, 328; 

caBtlo of, 734 
Ch&Trpiizopt, 540 

Chretlun dr Tcnyea. pcemi of, 8l5i 827 

833* 036 

Christ, military order 0 !; 809 
Christian* arch bishop of Maycnoo, 109, 111 
Christian, miaamnary in Pruasin r 12 Hsq. H 450 
Christina, dangbtar of fchs Cid, marricB 
Ratnipo of Havana* 402 
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Chur. 76, M2 

Church, Eastern (Orthodox), and Western 
Church, 425, 630 o4Q*i 754; PhotlMi 
ikihtsm p 640 &i, 3 >i ar«!ji u* clauso. 665; 
& tddt.it he lets controversy, G56; Icanc¬ 
el as tie controversy. 637; and reunion with 
the West, lij sq,; Lftiiui**d by Innocent 
m, 17 sq„: ftn&ndal Beitlemenl, 19 ; Gre¬ 
gory X and reunion with, 199 eqq.,; union 
Severed T 197; Koln?wJn mid Monk vim. and, 
494: pq,; i« filirt Councils, Etitem 
Church* Western, Introduction, Chap. 1, 
in, seen, 3Liz.\ relations with Eii.Hiem 
Church, IS nqq rf 425. 036 sqq., 754; I'lio- 
iM Schism, CUQaq.; JFTUmvi clause, 0615; 
Monotbekts controversy; 656; IconoclaB- 
tie controversy, 637; temporary reunion, 
193 aqq., 197; III tin? EaJit, l8l0j T ; aod 
heresies in the Weat, 20 flqq,; dogmritlc 
definitional. 37 &qq.; ft? <plfu under =■«. para! o 
oambitt; ire aim Biihtips, Canoti Law, 
Cuundja, HoiMy, ULurgEem Papacr, ete+ 
Churches, [wriRbn 529 ijqq,., 540; aubedr^l, 
539 sq, + 54H iiq,; trt aUo Architecture 
Cibuainm, §tf Nngy-Escoben 
Cicero. study of, 595; dertitilinn of peyMittf, 

60H; m 

Ci4* the. «ne Rodrigo DEba do Vivnr 
Cine*, nnr, 395 

CinqueForti, 346 note, 366; woidan of p 217; 

loyal lo Henry III, 233 sq. 

CJftcrcSons* iiv p 15. 40, 214, ®SS H 663 P 737. 
746; ha Toulouse, 29; iu En.HU m Germany, 
126; and the Interdujl, 23$; chapters at, 
270; csnUTilisation of, 550 sq*; in Scan¬ 
dinavia, 375; in Poland, 459, 462; in 
Flanders, 462; ill England, 494; and 
architecture H 769, 772 

(Steam, tthh&y irt. 560 iq. p 769; abbot of, 
305; w afro Arruiud Aamlric 
(Undid Beni* 400 

Ci V blaJ l\ 92 nMi, 94; council at {796), con- 
deiiMUi AdupLionis in, 652 
CEvita CnuLvHu'iiu. 159 
Cm fa# Hippacraticti A 502 
Civitanseditii, I0B 
Clatrvaufc, ceuUc, 209 
CliHlcev, ■rtL’ of, 54d 

Clan, BL of Asish 799 rj, 

C]am t carls uf 4 §tt Gilbert, Richard 
Clement IU [Paolo Scqdariif, Fops, 2, 30 r 43, 
207 h 210 

Clement IV {Guy Fonlqnoi), Pope, 334, 300, 
739; cardinal-bishop of Sabina, iB3; troaly 
wilh Charles at Anjun, 1 Si n] m 186; rind 
R mniin H-:nators, 1-87; and the Tuscan 
Citiei, 187 sq r ; anil the Inquisition, 7T0, 
796,.752; policy and death at, 123,189sq. 
Clement V, Pops, 595, 709, TIP, 735; 

CfctftftiftJiH of, 5(9, ”29 
OleBMffit VI K Pope, 524 
Clement VII, Pope, 596 
CZennf^K#, 579, 722 

Clermont, in-AuverKUHt council pi (1095)i 
IfTnnts pkn&ry inddlifcnec tor crusade, 0!>4; 


(Clermont-Fi rnLDd), hsshnp d(, 322; cjty 
of, 322; ts? Montfainvod 
Clfnnniu-en-ltt-wuvaisip! . county nt f 

addixi Uj royal domain, 322, 36S; ronns vi r 
Jtc Robert 

Cii>^ rolE h 223, 224 nati, 229 rwU, 235 Mtf 1, 
264 wore 1 1 601 

Cloth and vqoI Lmde h in IisiEy, 496 -qq.; 
In England r 4P3 r 496 sq.; in Fhknde h;, 
40B sq, 

CloTesho. eouneii ftt (747), 003 

ClcivL r, king ol the Fmob, 50.5, 537 

Clnniju’-*, 3-70 sq T ; in Spain, 480 

Cl Linv. rwbh-v of, 3siv, 160, 512, 650 

CoblfcHK,, 51 n 56.66, 66 h 111 

On!.-- Cd^£flfnar [Livrc dr St JacqTAc*), 022 

Cetrcntes, 415 

shall , chmuiclc qf, 232 
Coimbnii Ukken bv Ferdinand I nf (Jintlle, 
305; university ui, 595 
Coinftgn, 487 >rj. 

Colah^V-f. 249 r 274; ean-tlt, 776; rnsaet, 861 
Cid^r, in cntifenririg knEghthnod, &00 
CaU&U t. Iu. 140 P 160.169. IBS. JOB, 901 
CWJfy* dr-r Hix-Asirl, at Piiria, 574 
CcSIca:* 1 uf EErclow, duvclopEnan t ut, 57, 116, 
123 *wt* 1. S30; 436 
CclEitar, 113 mtr 

CoEu^m-, 46 -ijq., 61, 59. 75 ^ L] 76, 86. 9m + 
119. 125, 4*0. 602 iq.. 611,710, 715,745; 
pulley of city of, 61. 06, BB, 105. 117 &q., 
231; attacked hy Philip of S'.v.ihin, 67 sq,; 
suhtullfi tn him, 60, 70; euhinila tn Fre¬ 
derick O, 7B; and Wifcliam of Hdknd, 
IDS; and ths Ithiur- League. 113; ■ ■ Hteel- 
jmd M In England ,130; altAeki ITaiuauH, 
202; iKaps|lHiion H 403; Tt'Wdi in, 51B; 
cathedral, 770; cl iurch of the Apftstlea. IZ?.; 
tmUir-riy of, 500, 759; Fkmiinicaris at, 
742 hj. ; euEatci tif uL 46 ^q,; endew- 
nkenLH at, 040; archhishupric of, 514; 
archbishops of, 460,544; os llk-etcirs, 115; 
«r Adolf of Allkjna, Rnmo, JS runes of 
Sajn T Conmd of FloehjLtflden P B-letriuh. 
Engelbert, count of Berg, Frederick 
CoJoiHbi- rfcs, treaty oT, 363^ 322; revised,304 
Cokuina faniih, 170; foud with the GrsmE, 
202 

Culi^rina. GLoraonl, card!nui T 1 

Cth*fctefrw* in Fionuin army. 7*5 

CcfCdJdR^ in Bohemia, *re Caiitd!- 
kn3; in IVland, tet KajahdanEe 
Gvmu* /hi fir tin L in France* 397 mul\ in 
Pelww-i *rc Woiawnda ; Ur- Ba^nolia, 

Rhine 

Qmmetida peeping p&rhioJrahlph tCN) 

Corn nu'WC, of Merovingian pt:rii>d, 605 s i\ 
of Cardlngtan period., 508 aq r ; iufluencr 
of Rysantium ami Italy, 475 aqq, p 510 w-f 
of the Northmen, 477 sq,. 509 zqq.i pofb 
tjeal inHiM-ucPH. 47b ;r and capitul. 
463 sq, ; in the North, 511 sqq.,; *tt afje 
Capitalism, Cloth and wool, Moichantrl p 
Towflii, Usury 

C^cimilngea r 359; count of, 26 iq. 
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CumniOu Plws, nJitrt of, »« Bnfjlimd 
,j <?£kid Mtn of lAfp’ 1 11 

CommralBB, xli; and clerical imnwialtlM, 
41 : Envouncil by Iiinnuent IT, ITU, 1B8; 
unpivri AlelftfiiltfF IT, 177 i in northern. 

Italy 17 a sq.; rpklLiiB with pQjmo* I'M- 

LSI ■ tnHIcily, \m alter tlio >‘V«m 
L«; in tbit pupal stale, 204; Ltt Fmnde* 
aS7 J laOp #®2 t Engl! ah boroughs kh s 238 7 

of Lo&don . *m Lffidon; Lti Spain. . 4 lu 
En. + 41S, 417 3411 . ; in llLtKgtffet 51 B “l‘l- 
douiDf hemy in. 2L; William nl SSonlfwral 
in, 2*3; 1W, 4*3, 493 
Cauipc^iiVi fulfil i-Vde. in Flamncet TSo 

jwrln w*) , banking. 487, trading . 
439 541, | London Companies 495 sq. 
Compt^Rne, 293l council A-t, 
muni? of, 1513 

Ojnjri&uuta dr fyU Ilufca}, 420 

Compoatela* tfp Santnqju lie Compostela 
Gfluu IV. duke of Brittany* 

Cunoorricci fltallnu AlbigsiiauuifiJr 702 
Cortdvtturi, 796 

Co nisho rough (CooinbLir^JiL 247, 779 
Curtnvd HI. King of iha Banning, S3, Ho, 
407 ; Poland and, 459 

Consul IT, King nf the Ramans, IWi W™ 
of. 101,147; elwtad, 101 F 115, 1SB; king 
of jjcnualnm, 101J Ulte^ the- cross, 104; 
war with Henry R-uipfc. 105. 107; mMtif 
Elizabeth nf Btfigiflt ld8 F 113; inherits 
SiflUj, 107 *j.; goes to Italy, no. 100; 
.ml llw Linda. 171 Ml.; and WlUl«m oi 
IluUuml. Ill sq., 1M; dtalfa of, IV2, 773; 
policy of, I7S ,_ , __ .... 

Conrad, prince of Mnxntin a»d kujawil*. 

15S; Prussian erujodesof, 128 sq*# Iflft^j. 
ju.nl die Ten Ionic knights. 88 T 128. 4M *q- 
Can rad of Uia^ia, 403 
Coonbd Otto, ttmrffnivtjof Mararia, Frederick 
f and, 428 

Conrad, duke of Swabia, third non of But- 
boPC^a, 40 «tft 

Conrad of FI ocbgtsdfin.arebbi ibopnf Calcine , 
LhJ F LSI, )l>j, 135; opponent of WlUijun 
oi Holland, 111, 114; supports fUcbnrd of 
Cornwall, 117 sqq. 

Conrad of Witteinhacb, archbishop of Hay- 
turn. 00- 54 sq»* 07; archbishop of Sal** 
burg. 55; return* to Oenuany# 55 nq. P 00; 
In Hunuarr. S3; death of, 01 
Conrad, bishop of Rather* tod l, 01, 0'2, &0 
Conrad of Qaerfurfe, o)iimccLlor P hLshop of 
midesbeim, m~, oi Wtobnrg. lb*\ and 
Innocent III, 40 

Con rdd r bisbup el Hildlih n I in , 37 
Conrad q h^sbap of Spire*, 72; and Metiq 
R4 80 141 

Coni4d, bishop of SlmSbeurgH 4U sqq. 
Cunntd Cap™, 187; in Tonis and Sicily, 
eluted, 18^ 

Conmd of rftbsirii, 70 

Conrad of Marburg, 04 &q. P 103, 703 a 718 fc 
700; mnrieiBd, 00 
Conrad nf Marienfajoini, IS s»4- 


Conmd &f Thuringia, grand-master of Tosst- 
uidc Order, lOdsq.T 150 
Conjad Tur^, 720 

Conrad of ifislingen, aeqoina Spo'ffto, 9; 

Irnes It, 11 P 02, 133; join* Philip of 
Swabia, 01 *q,J his non iiam-ild, 140 
Conrad of WiDtorvieitEii p 06, 102 
Conmdiu, ting of Siciiy, ^sn of Oonrnd f*, 
1,7 4,.. m H-* 1”. 3W>; pnni --LJid in 

Iujj, ITS sqq.; rights of. uodUKdod by 
Catdi mil Octn ^tan.' 177; ljrtan J V and, 
180; inradc« Italy, 187 sqq-; pul to death, 

CuRjairtJKriimm, In Cathoriftl suit. ^2, 706 
Con^bvudc, 7fi; blihop nf. S6; Evorard; 
pe.tccof i 1183b 131.158; oduncilof {1410- 

1$Jp 568,008 LJ # 

Constauou of Sicily^ F.rapr^4, widow of 
Henry VI, 9. li. 131; pm«stbM Mali 
mUd s 132; fuatc^ MHacesakm* to InnoOeTit 
lll r 13, 133. 162 sq.; ereettf council of 
rep^nev, 13. 133; dt'-.ub of, l!5, l.t i 
CoLiH-tance of A-rag a ft P Kiupre^a, i6, 84; 

m&rrieb FtvdurLok 11. U T 5® ni >lf 1, 153; 
ragont o( Sicily P 108; death o! p 144 
OoniUnoflf daughter of Manfred, nianric^ 
IV 1 ter III of Aragon, 184, 138; regent m 
&Urily P 1W9 

CongtauCo of Hungary, tmim’S Fmmyel 
OtLokar T1. 469 

Conaln.uce, I3iarries Gei nfftrey oE Hri liunriSw, 
307; marries Hoy of T bouura, 311 
ConatiLELHi U, FLaHtem Empororh thft 7 of- 

m 

Cortytantine the f.ireat. Bi^nun Elmperor, 
02-5, £132.. 532, 78-5; m aim Dona titan of 
Co Tin tontine 

CfiMiKitin*in. Pogunaiua, Enfikfm Emper¬ 
or, 60S 

Cuoikanlinc V, Coprunymns, Eimtcm 
pertir, ^p-T 

CotLalaulLftu t T Pope, 33 
Conatanlhw, fr£ C rnl 

CftFt#Lsj|tinup1e (UyaMittumj, council at 
170-1 ri 057, 038; *«PlttRd by onjgad-jrs, 
10, is aq_, 803; reshdts of oapiure, ill hj., 
571, 712; capture! by Uicbael VIIl r 187, 
ItHJ; L»iLtydC{198h, 1*8; Endhh trade 
witb + 231; camiuoreo and industry of^ 
473 434 wp, 100, 060; pupuLutiftn 

Of P 475; architeeUaL 405 i *1l ipyands ml, 
081; fortifcicatiuniJ uf h 161; Church of 
Bm Soph La at, !*; BraseU Cate, 
Patriarch of. 7. 15; rrc MelindA, Michael 
Ctrularicts- PhoWna, Seryilli, Tboma* 
Mttrtiul: 7,10, 1ft, ^ 161. 171. m 424, 
493 P 800 : Umpire, Eastern 

CansEnnlinople, Latin Empire of T xtU ; Latin 
tlmp&tor at, 37; John of Jlrtenne 

ConataliUiLua Afrinunus, 563 

in faruffw f riimipum (12S1J+ 80, 

$£<04,100,11? a ra 

Conti, family uf, l iq., 101 <** Alomnder IV, 
(jnigiJiy tk. Innocent III, John, Biotuml; 
tower of, &t Route, 11 
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Conventual- (tn Fnvnciftcan Order). 730 
Conway, wall n nd ci^tErt. 760 sq* 
Cflp€fnh*gt[i b unhiM^jtj of, 507 
Corhdl, UiU; treaty Of, Li59 
Ctfrblc, EDOdpsUnj of, 652, G71 siq,, 0*1 
Cwdeliftna (Fnmeiwans), 727; amvcat of 
ihv, in Palis, 744 

Qajwm* □ innyyini Caliphate of, m +t 
m 40^ 658,701 

Cwdawi, mMi. P 40aM|q r| 413,701; Seville 
i'kin3 l 396; tAMon by iUmohndo. 400; COJV 

q tiered by Ferdinand 1E1, 413 ; aiti^ IM by 
AJi3«rH k 121; king of, Itiai TfL-iiifiJi and, 396 
Ccudwn ifitjr*, [tnny of lbe. 4943 

Corfu au-lte, gfil 

Corfu, Acqninxi by King Cknrli?*, 191 
Curia, ftit'trtrib of, 407 
Corinth, see ol T 10 
Cwkcne, 153’ mflll m, 1»5 
Cornwall, given to JoLn. 2U8 ; talk of. j«r 
Hlehanl; duke of, w* Edward ibe iltach 
Prince 
Ootrica, 1313 

Cffltenuovu, battle of, 153. 133. 15S 
L'orti*, ttt Spain 

Cnrvay, 513, inGnjutay of, 674 

ftSELEC of, 277 

CwfflM. dtan of Prague Oranien fwhe- 
rrsnfiiei of, 453 
Coceniut. 310 sq. 

Coucy cattle, is, 77* Kqq. 

CouaaEls i imd Sjnod&J, Grurraf: at Xidunji 
(323). 37; ik l Kpbtfstm (431) r 37; al Chal- 
ck3oh \4U j, 37, 637 £4],, t*S5; m Kicitc* 
fW?)« ■ ®S7 *q.; proposal for by ImuranL 

irwemt Fl>mrnp —Tlunl tiAltfran Coun¬ 
cil (H70). 37. 30 nqq., 233. 5G3 a 007 p 
Sll; Fourth Lnierun Council (1215), 8, 
^ 3 - 37, -JIH, Chap. xiX}Hmim r 749; eon- 
f fission of faith, 654, anil the Tcokuss 
Lont sli i|w , 27, 120, end the teiu' las ng tsf 
theology, 20. dogma! I a and ilijiciplidarv 
CLiRuii.. I.r, Hq4| M and Otto IV, 75 nofar, 

*9 t 93, 130, ordiirtprwfnfldiJ cciunclb, 40, 

and penance, GDI, and fad uigtf&CAA, 
bU3 pq., nlld hatesj , 1197 r:q.. 7m, "72, and 
RlijdflBA orders, 551 H 757 Eq.; at Lyons 
Emi5) i df-p.,^s Frodurickll, H'.\ luft, 150. 
iill. i^l 356; at Lyrns ii27l). nawrtEMa 
Buddf of Hamburg, 102, effect reunion 
ylth [hi- KjLbt, 192 sq. K ro^uJaicE future 
ton drive-, 11|2l oq, H EtiqJinh grinrtosaii at a 
269, and Mend icon La, 727. 735, ToU 703 - 
lit Vienna i 1311-12), 733; at Vim (14^1, 
7^^ n i CcimhinCH? (14l5-Lfi}, f ^ p 

Oth&f Wattrn —at Aii- Idt-C hjkr^^l]^ fl59 ■ 
nt.VJhj (1254}, 347. 7L0, 722 ; A t An^noa 
f 129DV, 71^; al B4j:iere (1233), "10; (12401 r 
723; at Bordeaux (10B0). 0Jit>; nt Bourgoa 
(122tij, 200, 323; at Bhiga (572}. 633; fit 
Brmnnf., 670; nt CitsM,-515; at Cbnlcm 
512; itf CifMdlfl (70ty p 658; st Chirtnont 
ri09fi}p 904; 11 Cbv&lho (747), 0'*3; at 

eoiiipL^gufi. tKj.: bt Fcmuu r iy ; A i 


Florence. fA; nt Frankfort (70i). 6G7 m - 
at Lavaar lltiH). 20 aq. p 412; at r^ndon 
209; ai M^on gas). Atf; at 
Mfljens^ aOlHi, B4 3 ; n c MeJnn 4 3L; at 
Merton (11157}, 271; at Metz j&im), 547; 
ai Mantpellier (121% 71H; At ^arbonne 
|7LH r , ^>0; (1227}, 718; at Onifl^ (aSEIJ. 
K4S; at Or]«ULR (511). 5^2,04-2; M J v.l : -, 
«78: 11210), 571, 712; ^1212 or 1213), 
■32; (1220). 32^; at Qm^rxj j&49), 

,^Vi), r',53 Hij ; at RflliakiO |792}. d5B ; at 
hhdma (1157). 713; ut Kotno: in the 
Latemj] (640), &50; (1060), 876; (1009), 
079; (1070), OSOj [1241 1,558; nt Itoaeh 
1 3 2 1 4], 42 ; At Suns (1141 j, 004; at So \h >ui i -I 
(1121 f * 534; 11201,« , kf); n-t TltngEnu (1233 
and 1242), 720 ; al Tolfido (iffiJ). UF>5; a! 
ToalniLno (lOflti, 3 MU.. 704; i!22!J , 72 E 
r.L Tomw (1054 , 079; 347; a! Vrn dli 
flOfti), 6T8; u.t Verona (I3*i). 707, 

j]£ist| r ; ut Vtnime (1300), 238 ; ut West- 

iinE^iw IH02), 548; jim),503 

in the Trullii* (Qtdoffexi), 
6001341. : at C^jn.fltnniinjjplc (75Jf h tk57, 073 
OVus/j ff , i?iviiiiiri« J S05 

Cqv^try, biahup t>f. fsv Hugh of Sonant 
C*fc«W. bakfln by Monels, 103; ^ a( p 447; 
ffU 2 cralit principality of,4*1; lueorpe nkted 
in Lemei Poliuid. 403; takeu by Wan. 
etstafi 33 of Bi>buinbk + 440; ■' tbrono 

of," 403; uni vanity nf, 097; 154), 472, 
■154, 459 sq, 

CmvFinp 561 

Cri/ej, battle of p bi-clici nt. 708 irq.! 660 
, in Cnilmraat eq It, 22 
Cfcmn. in Olid lombard f ..-ne. 115 
Cn-nuyri.L, 137. 141, 145, 151. 153 sq. r 100 
Jt '^E WJLr Milan, 138; ht-n.^y 
iri. 21; Buoso dj L Dovurii Jei f 170; heuuLt a 
^Uelf Luajfne, IU-“]; mid Williaid of Mout- 
frmife fc 203: wnh itaetura ikt, 7tW; diet of 
(I2H6.I, 00. H t 

Cf k!l«, Vim L-tinn c xfK-flildon ti,. IV; urchh is Li nn 
of, Ifi 

CaifttiA. Cfflftli, LLmk'd to Hangary. 4041 M\q.\ 
the Papuy And, 476; conitimtion of, 470 
e4j.j kifjgSi of , Iff Peter Km-iiuLr, Zranimfr 
Cn>eise^itat[ + nrRnoisutiou of tb*. 726 
Cromwell, truikdorer, 753 
Cm-ii I., F»>*7, 47iF, 7Q2 
CniPAda. Tfll 

Crnaoda, TAi^f, liiehnrd 1 and, 2Cnl hi 
304 aq, ‘ 1 

CrifiiAdf!, Four!A, kii,prepurations for, 1C 
nnd I'hilip of Bwmbia, d*3; reaches Cfil- 
s tanti noplfl , 17, 571 
CmsujJe, I'l/fA, 357 

Crm^-h;-. of F^dcriek H. negotiation^, 76. 

63 Wl prepazailons, 141 fiqq,; 

■■UCC+ of, UJ ; JQQ 

Cru^.J,. r to IVlwUnr (ISflfl), 410 

C 857^ ^ 351, 

Cru^de. Si Tnniiian + 100 M r . 560 

Oruaadep FekrHT. Sd| 1^ 
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Crusades wgitlnal Muslims in Spain, 4tiU 
Crrih-'nk-d Sn Friifcaja, 434#, 434, 156 *q.; And 
Lithuania, m, 457 

Crutdde, Aitiii^nauiD d 7. 24 ^iq.» *8. S29, 
Hi. 413. 737, 751; diverted lo Spun, 
SO; Philip AngfiKtUB And. 312, a 14, 316. 
3i?fj &qq., S99; Lonii Vi U and, OSS m ' 
Peter LI of Ahlgon And, 4 l J i; rtd>Jlt> frf, 
324; ended by ttmty of PariR, 338, 340 
Crusade, A^nust KJc^ John, 237 r 310 
CruHadu. afjaiiLRt Frederick IT* 103. ltitl, 4 SO, 
102 

Gnimlttp, Against Ik Mongols, 101 
CruF.T,i1i\ city at Home, 1^3 

Crusade. ii^ftiiiBl Arnhem, 19®. 201 
Crtoadflf hi Pomerania, 449 *4- 
Crusade, ogamst Pm Dnletrtu H 700 
Qhm&m O( the FU&fcQLirbaUX, &53 
Ctmaden* a»d penance, fnflofittea of, on 
Herwy* 7011 sq,; nn chivalry, 602 aq.; on 
Ifcl^mtun-p 03ii; tactics of* 701 sq.; h : •! 
portage* of cnradoift lo. 296; is, xvii, 
\m t 400 hot*' W7, 4-95.5oa t 347 r 559, 700, 
727. 730 

CiAEnulf destroy*! by ttw MqaroH 468; see 
of, 465 

Comm* 403. 4J.H; hdum by Alfranso VL1J of 
GajULJ*. 406* 431 
Cum rirlcrF* id p. SpllII of. 725 
CnmartiuL, Cl reckt (Nagy-Eimsig), 470 
GniiuiDiB, r Little iKis-Ku.ri'-i'iuP 470 
Cuinana. lfta. 439; in flmiprjr, tq. n 
469 flnq- 

Cnmtorlund, 25fl 

Cobh, 136 

Cu,ujgtlDdh T wife of WeneaelaE L 100 
Curbiimn, mercenary leader, 600* Mil pud* 1 
Curirt lidfit, iff England* Fndto 
Chmui of papal chancery, 2.4, 33; iff 
clumctflry 

Cuncn, ul Hubert dv Coupon 
Ca-furlri ptacitorum cofuTulty 210 
L ll(jliii3jl , battle of* 403 
Cyprian, St, 037 

C^prflf, St tjoaia in. 337 aq.; architecture 
3 a. 70S; 497, 757; queen of, §tt Ali* 
Cyril, St (Constantino]* 11 Apostle pi ilia 
SlikVfl. 11 bin work In Moravia, -121 sq.j his 
alphabet, 421, 471 
Cjnu of Alexandria, 656 
Czarak^w* 139 
Czech. Cxtjghs,. *tt Bohemia 

Dacians, 471 

Da^bnig, count of, 49srj,, 51, &fi noi#. 90 
Dalmatia, Catlmrfam in. 21; nmhtteqmrq in + 
708; And Hungary. 400 *q., 470 sq.; 40S, 
703, 730 
Damascus, 791 

Dumiettu, 144, 7311 - Lakeri by Lou U LX, 337 3 
reitnred 339 

Dacnuno, French dwl destroyed at. 2111, 317 
Dampferre, hpneo pL* 127; irr Guy, Wihuim 
Dandalo, doge of Verne* * IB 
Dan.^id, 310 


Dauelnw, tho. 301, 478.531, 774 
Hanes* 3n England* 377, 477, 5t>7* 774, 789 
Uanitl* priqce l.latcr king) of Halleh and 
Vidhymn, 453 P 457 
DuriitlL 3Hub), bntslc oh 702 
llannolserg. 87 

Pmilc AMgolcrl, BtadtEE medicine, 594; hia 
UjHHori,- ,. of Einptre and Papacy In Mbaurr* 
rhin f 023 Viq*i 633; of + G25; 

iNrtrrrjy yf. 709 ; ir. ij, xiii, 29* 183, 204* 
473, 629 s^. * 6S2, 757 
Danube, river, 465. 469 »q + * 703 
Danzig, 128* 150 
Daroeu. 31)2 

HiLuphina (Vibrnah), 719; dfluphin oh 

GutynEj 

David Gjonmnciqis, in Iletndlca, 17 
David of Dirvanl. 5T1 
Dax, 259 

Dr fd|V|<j f^pfri-Uo-rirPJi t» ^JUipKkUllHW 

rref^iruPA, treatise, 716 
Ik rtrti ft fnUd rotniumia, ueailsc til Bely 
^ rlbwl to St Aagufttine* 032 
Dmus, miEl. oil, 549; entbedmJ T o49; uni- 
■■ ■r-ity,, 509 

DccrcUkfi, 561; I'Miudo-lHidorian. 34-1, 547, 
futH *qq., 642, 6B7; Drcftifitti of (iregory 
IX, k. 5, 33 flq„ 37, 09 59, 140, 579; 

/uAff WxJfiB of Honj Lite* V Til, 579; Cfc- 

wifjiflpii-f l ift.,, 72 ' 2 ; ( -vmipijufiopir t , ijn^ngur, 

5, 36 ; (iBeldeEittti decretulet: of GuU^iuh 
[, 037; id Innocent 311,2. 4 son., 253; ol 
KieholAi III, 755; of John XXII, ?SG 
Dtrrrt uwi, i^r GrAtlAU 
Deganwj, 239 

Ddibemiw dr /m?fo LrfljVft'L, C, 49 nolrr* 
5d w]q M 59 

Dcnan, oiMarfa of, 116 ; king of„ 391 sq, 
Dtowik, tJJ-i kingdom (. Uu blisb-.-J, 554; 
fkWA, 669; populali an r 367; t^nciAl oon - 
dilion- in. m r 377; i^ilila in, 377; l*wr- 
dislrielfi in, 303, 570; Iuw-IndoIes In* 370; 

is^ 593; tiwtfttipn in, 371, 360; king- 
ablp in, 371 eq., 3S3; naval and military 
orffsmiiifllaon In, 672; wa> of eonqnest, 
37B; WLLrs of Frtttndors in, 579; tha 
<kon Lnaiing psVfiir in Bcudin avia,, 379 ac] + ; 
development of feudalinm in, 3^2 r -;q-; 
th net:d CiriirL in, 3H3, |99sq.| n^ndAney 
of ihv nobility in, 31)0 sq.; ohArtar of 
liberties, 590; conameicv of, 865* 591; 
towns in, 301; thcChuroliin: CbffottflilLtj 
(wtiibllihed* 368; n mitional institution, 
372 Bqq.; St Canute, 274; or^udfi&ttou of* 
375 *]-* 644; nrdibiabtipHe of Lund fc^Lah- 
liahed p 375E the alergy, 37tt; the papnoy 
and, ib.; under liniordict, 899; Bonifaco 
VIII und, lb.; tli f* StAle and, 830, 3H2, 
3-^9; privily# oonflnncd* ifi.; roiaiionii 
with Xorway, 29. 865 r 575 w^.. 376 &qq*5 
and Swedcai, 365. 37^ -qnl-; imd England, 
bl73r d70; ci aim to EnglUli ctdwii, 2*7; 
the I'lmpire mtid, 6tJ, 70 r fi7 *q. ► 57B, 392* 
itnd the Wends. 373,3W3; frith-gild in, 490; 
Lkcmturo In, 867; ul*o Huoefi, Sagae r 
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Skulds; uniitMlIj in, TOT: H?, 5-K; 
king-, of, wee C&aatB I, II. VI, Edo I, V. 
Ilnr.'lvl I. III. Nicholas, Olaf, Svoits I. II, 
Waldennar I. II 
296 

Derby. given to Jolm H SJS t-q. 

Derbyshire. 804. 5A3- 

Dosenzano, ^1 

Dei mt Baltic QK 

De usd edit, cardinal. 578, 917 

Udin-iitjvnfl, itop&rtfiEent. 253 

Devon. given to John, 298; 767 
JDiaktfbi dir SeaeMrfo + 210 tttsU 1, 217. 338 
Dice to, Itafph do, ohion i d tr, 200 jgofr 
/^Vlarur PnjwTf, of Gregory VI], 3 
Diego do AjmvjkIo, bi-shop of OoEM, 23, 787 
DJcgo Gcimlrci, bishop of Santiago, queen 
Urrjo.'-n and, 4(14 
Dingo Yef&zquez, Fmji 400 
Diupatd of Vohburg. count at Acerra, 13. 5*; 
slays Wtilitt ti! Sri^nnei 14, 115 I; plunder*, 
135; eujulL# dub of Spolelo. 74, 137; eS- 
peiled, 13E; hie brother, 142; 133. 149 
Dieppe, 309 

Dietrich, archbishop of Colo^c, 73 
Dietrich, ruunt of ElolLmd, 81. 83 
Dietrich, ninj^ruveof Meissen. 50,54, GO. 81, 
75; joins Frederick II. 76 
Dijon,, KJOQrOll ei T 2*8; frinjn at, 746 
DbmnU 92 naif r fitH. 513 
Diootan, organ wnliffn of h 541: and the 
Papacy* 554. 538: *v* aI#o Bishop* 
DlotiMtlau, BomaEi Etuporcr* 785 
Dionysius tho Araepagito. 656 
DUmarBchen, 60 
Ditton, 322 siq, 

Dnieper, river. 477, 5L0 
Dobokii, 471 

Bobrzyn Entgbtit 4fiG sq, 

Ductile l«4, 701 
Daicino, Vm f heretic. 790 
Dile, nlmnli of, 596 
Uomaduir mth 2.15, 221. 373, 467, 484, 
774 

Dcjwidiiy of $t Paul* J, 218 mU 3 
Domlront, cnpturetf hy Philip Awgnstua, 315; 
caste Liony of, B3B 

Drum me, Si, sub-prior of Or-umi r 23; life and 
work* 737 qq,; in Provence, 412j dculh 
nnd canonisation* 7*2; 129. 700 , 7L8 P 
723 

Domini cun 5, Dominican Order, 94 &q., 412. 
462, fiStp 637, 713 r 713, 725 f Chap, ill 
fcLtofm- origin and growth of, 737 h},; 
Organisation of, 739 sqq. 1 pruvhici.nl prior 
of, 96 m utr; sdaOtili of. 742, 748 fqq,; 
mtniMff ftf •jkm ; iertiario*j &F. 758 pq,; tt e 
ol(4 Friare- 
Dow Quixote, 814 

DonatUm of OftutiWtfaf, 4, 30. 133* EJ09 R 

636, 839, 911 sq ; influence of, GO 
DonatlsU, DonaUftra* 647, 693. 79*. 797 t 713 
Dordogne river, 312 
Dordrecht, Hi 


Dort-lad, 803, fill 

Doris, Oberlo, captain of fjonoii, 101; vi^Wr 
sa Makria, 293 
Dorset, granted to- John, 204 
Dortmund* 61 # 

Dorybunm. battle of, 792 
Dcniri, 318, 49. 591 

Done* of Fravcrtcop mnjcrkti Raymoud- 
BertUnar III of Barcelcum, 4u+> 

DoilfO, river. 393 

Dover, 12J, 1203: castle uF. arebbiahop 
Giw'UrdV Imprisoned lit. *11; warden of, 
247; Kin^ John at, *-IR; besieged by I^euis* 
*. r j0. 25*' 

Dreui. count of, *91; famiEy of, 3*2; 4£e 
Peter 

Drinaonrt, 3115 
Itroit covf upnfrr, 29 
i/ruiifntt (cdwtihiliul in Poland, 417 
Dublin, Koracgian kin^rlom at, 394; Christ 
CSmrrh and Si Patrick'n at. 757 
Dunsnow^ 2-1^ 

Dlml Scotus, work of, 745’ 746 
Dunstable, 25.S. 49I1 
DujiHtaubuf|;h oiisllc. 779 
Phmwich. 2*d 

Dupptin Moor, battle of, 796 
Dunkfld Dujaidln p 801 
Dilnkud de ITuesca. 29 
Durham, 250, 350: dloceM of, 354; binhup 
of. 534); llEsgli, Philip; Book <.■! Life at. 
094; cathedral, 763 sq.; university of. 599 
1> iLrnknj l (Marchfeld ■, battle uf, 449, 4-69 
Drinn, river, 4fi3 h filU 

East Mark, 70 

Ebcrh&nlp archbishop r-f Halabarg^ 6*. 
64 ridtc 

Eborkri, count of AlUba, 46 nofr 3 
Elx'ryhaim, EbrOnielci; of. 98 
E brt\ river, *98 sq ., 40^ sjj . 

EejririLb. kin ^ of Nortlmiubria^ 7^9 
Kchitiuitr i *30 not* 2 
EekeEht&rt. Master, DoEninican. fU, 7’tfl 
KfLSo t 358 sq,, 8;i7, ^12; IWj^i-j- gdda of 
Knorri Stnrlu,von T 387 
Edily. ire TriiUKvlvoni-L 
Kihnuunlp rfiO of flpmrf fLL praposctt oF 
Sicily, no m, 17*. 177. 163, 997,, 
278 

Edmund Iticlt. Se, archbi-ihrrpef Can tor bury, 
283 

Education and teaming Chap r tv it: revival 
uf intoUcottio] life. 539 iqq,; studies in 
At \a. 579 sqq,; in Medldnv, 58*. fiS4, HKI} 
in Law. 577 sqq, t 590; inu'liphoatinn of 
nniVMli tlte. 393s<^q^ careers, oF fichtiLira, 
ijfW: numbe rd of ittulentsp 001; work of 
it* frlWtt, 741 H q„ 760, 701; traising of 
bughUp 895 nq. 

Edward the Ck>nfed.^ r. king of England, Li =1 
sigmiOcaflOe, *3-1. *41; shrine uf 251: 
510, 774 

Lid wani the Etder. Linp of Ea^liind, 774 . 
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Edwsrf 1. kina of Engliliwl, imirrii^e of, 267; 
t(hd Batons 1 wiki r 2SU mj.; and nc u mge, 217: 
aji[3 Wald* S59; admlnrulniliTii hu | U H 
01.262; mediates between ^jiciily and Am- 
gem, 201 ; t of, 761 ai|-, 780; H^enih 
Ship of, 70 4 iq,; 313, 470, 4*7, 555, 7136. SOI 
£j|nml II, Ling oi England, £62, 4s7 a 404 
Edward m H king of England, at Crfey. 706; 
founda Order of the Gtft«r, ^015; 407 P 4^3, 
m, &H4, 772, 911 
Kdwwd LV ( king oE England, 611 
Edward the Black Ftirice, prince of WiktirH-^ 
disk-- ,>E Cornwall, 05 a trader, 164, 600? 
campaigns of, 7513 Wf.; Wt f 806, 818 
Edward ii E West minuter,, 205, 270 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, 53T 
Etftfl Moptlj 604 
Egon*, count of Unich, 02 
Eg*r K 102; Golden Bull of t IS, 77. 6>. 130; 
cOhllm^, IO0; »d(Hi lo Albert of If aka- 
burg. Ml 

Egypt, Sj Tjcmts In* 382,2E7 “34; 141, 

360, 420, 471,508. 704 3 Bui Lucas of. 147; 
TOO, 731; we Ayrub, TftM Kbita 

529 Hjq., MO; in Norway. 25J 
ELkti of Ifeppiw, 115, US, 430 
Elltarirt von Obeim% 6.31 
Einhard, ids pm icier, bis 17lo iTaroff, 616 
ElMcmwb 1 1U7 

ELK river, 7S K 63,67, I CL 376, UMTOt 844 
fUUng, 120; uiuita nt t 457 
Elohe* 418 
Eldc, riw + 76 

TvIp'uli mr of A 11 1 ilviiM, wife uf Loui* ^ ll r 231; 
ftSld nr Henry H, 80S. 214 note, 30T: and 
Richard X'a majriogie r 200; dots h&ma£fl 
to PhiHp AngUslU*. 30d; baflleged ill YLim- 

k-an, aid; 881, 605. 634, 680 
Eleanor, wile of Heisiy IU, 'JUfl, Ml, 333 
El^mor, daughter of Henry II uf England, 
queen of Castile; £04 

Eleanor, daughter of King Intan, marries 
Simon dfr Montfurt. 281, 2^0 
Eleanor of Castile, marfldi Edward I of 
England. 207 

Eleanor* sisslorof Twbella of Y^rmandoia, 203 

Elector® palalL&d, j rt Rhine, counts pnJfltinu 
of the 

EEjiift, gunaml mini star of Ftmudflcan Ofdor h 
730, 722, 733, 744, IU 
Ellpaodpiij meLiopolItJUl of Toledo, p?n- 
pagatisi Ailoptioniai hnntsy, 358 sq. 
ELiukHh, qucon of EttgJaod P 845 eq. 
Elisabeth, St. of Hungary, ftL, 35, 123 
716. 757; IrB-Tiudailun of. 100 
Elizabeth of ItAvftm, 103 
Elisabeth of Brunswick, marriee Will lam of 
Bo! Land, 110 

Elvira, princes of Toro, daughter of 
EcrdiriJin-il 1 of CitFtald, 006 
Elvira, o*unts i.H of Urge]- lil 
Elj, dsOcerie of, <551; Ipi-ibnpof, d ; J. 

238 (tr| -. 242; jirr itl«^ William Longohamp; 
cathodnkl, 226. 502, 766 
EuLden, 231 
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Eraerir, kingoE BungLirv, tl j 20, &ft pu.-li 1, 
138 

EmrJ-io, SS, ^n of Si Stephen of Hoagtiry^ 
464 m|. 

Emicli, Oduut of I tflningeu, -18 

Empuu. Eastern (^zimtina), 3U; altitude 
towanB Fourth Cruaatlu, l6;“rDC«ivia 
reeJtj of bubopn, l l A p.dden beiant of, 

3 i Lj r 150,487; fort!Omtlons in, 773; army, 
768=.].. 700 Sh;.; 30* 4ho - nolet, 17U. 
510, 642, 656, 7«&; «7*u Church. 

Eastern, Constantinople; Ernpemrs, Em> 
tom, 873, 474, 8OT P 0801 «« AEexius III, 

IV „ AniLilii-Ln??, f - mslaris, CtiUltfl-ntine HI. 
Y, HenoolitUh L-^C Angelllfl, Jdtan Tr.l- 
miECK., lu.-tiulnD, Ico 111- V1 P Huurice, 
lliehaal Hi, VII, VIIf, Siuephoru^ PhoeaS. 
PbllippieuB, Theodoifti, Theodosius II 

Empire, Western (Holy Botnan), fon dallna 
in, si; iroaitiun In Italy 0; di^ath 

0( FrJerick U, 161 &\ ; nequlllliop* o! 
UiLilulf of H&taihnil, IL-lfl sq-1 Gregory X 
plans ie:-tomliou of, 102; proposal cn make 
it hereditary in the HeitrahcuK 104; 

feudnl ralfllinnshEp with England, 213; 
With Bohemia nnd SlorAVia, 42f> -qq,, 432, 
434 tqq. J und^r fanout couji|rh^ B 

relation a with the Empire; knight lo.&OQ, 
802; vill p xv sq, * 344i 407,715, SIB; treuUa 
College oE Ek-etors, Ailed, ksngd™ of, 
tiern.: 1 .uy, Italy; Emperor, Holy Roman P 
ai;.Idu : . 1 j y - of tli^ t'Lipe h 5; E m porors, 
Amulf, Chnrl.- tlio Great. Charles H, 
IV F Cuumil EH, IV, Frederick 1 T II, Hcurv 
HI, IV. V, VI. Lolhar Ill, Louis I. IV* 
^loismlliju; Olio I. II, lV r Bhilip II 
/■Jpidurijp in Cuthuriit euit h 706 
Engclard d^Alhuo, 252 
K.ugiL«d ofCigi^i]-!; 317 
Engelbert, eouul of Berg, 46 rn.^ j 3. 
Engclkrt, count of Bong, nrchhlshop uE 
Cologne. 48 mH 3 - m t 101 t 125; vicegerent 
In Germany 88; foreign policy, 67 sq.j 

82, 00, lift 

England, and opposition U* Philip of Swabia, 
17. M, 83 rwtt t 61,63. 70, SS. 00.168, 117 
f^ir T Welf dynasty in. 70; and 1 ; iomntiu 0 
fiu iuqe. 191; and SlcneBelllW(JlC-e r 1 S 2 ; and 
Itfllum financiers. 4d45 M] iepomted trom 
Nm'cEui ruly/ido; Danljyh claim to throne of, 
2rf7 ; prnporvd French invatiion @4/2B0Eq.; 
horongiiBi 223; their de^fttopmeul under 
John. 220 aq L ; llleir oomniunal eliariLcler, 
2211; and freedom of imdt-. 231; under Henry 
III, 274 tq.; fturhi nud towns in, 477 eq., 
f?07, 510,513.622,526 *q.. 769; popiilation 
(|F. J03 Hq.; uhambiW, 2 - 2 eq., 262; episcopal 
election^in,03 i; nbimwr: chanciilJcinthLp 
gepuuttxl from oflloe 0 / JuatLcinr, 212 ; 
dumcery Drotmfillts p 231, j“23wj.; and tho 
eluimbef , 2 d 8 # 4 .; Stilt uilonal pos i lion of. 

232; untter Hen ry I II. , 070 sqq . P 376. 

277; llm JTium^ r, 273; chanwllors and 
k u -1 - ■ r- of the: Great Seal of, u< Hobe-rt Wal- 
lor, Hugh of Wells* RaM Neville, Richard 
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Mnr-h. William JjOEpbimp; Church in» 
Cblip. IV1 ftatrfm; undtt Richard 

I- under John find the Interdict, 

235 #q.. 242; under H«irj 11 ]. SW, 268 sq ij .; 
potfllum of jmtronfi in P 268 Stj.; development 
Of cunVDMilJGn, 270; payment* in Papacy K 
654 yft! Ilucmin liturgy, 648; coiruijF 1 , 
4S8 *q,j eonimqrM find industry* Chap, stv 
JH aJMm; foreign trade of, 281, 4D3, 4Dtffrq r ; 
grnwLh qi common kw r 272 ^q., 376 iq.* 
529- f County {km rt, 274 ; Court of Common 
Flras, 224, -272 aq L , 385; Gonrt qf King 1 * 
Bench>225,272^*335; twrfo ffrj^i.abfi, 
21S Eqq„ 221 uqq., 243 246, 272 -q. P 

278; lav of wteck + 306; ujsjwm, -i£l7[ 
**nh€qilnr, 207, 214, 216, 218, 221 sqq., 
22J aqq*. 235, 243,24fl p 261,2x0, gft£ 

final cflUccinlSj 2^1 pqq,; eiflliuqcLferof the 
£21; ereheqcEt r C-ftptured by I^oms, 
3^0 h«|.; pieht^nirf lor myid buildings* 2-65, 
270; feudal rclttlloiiflliipiriLh the Empire. 
213 ^ feudal theory in, 234/241; General 

Eyre, 272 sqq. ■ Great Ccmne i I of; tl* inftq 
once, 211 fiq.; its nature, 222; ihi- Grial 
l Dtordkt,225sq.,133 sqq,. 5*4; the jttrj in, 
222 -ip, 277; Jnstirea of chi- Peace. 282; 
Jiwtiesarnf, his ufEice, 221.273; dedme of, 
286 *q 4 abolished, 26], 269; r*rhyd/jfi3, 
'277, Justicinre of, •'■‘V Geoffrey Fitz 
IVter, Hubert de Burgh. Hubert Waller* 
Hugh BJgod, Hugh, hwhup of Ilurhnin T 
Hugh le Lies pen =*?r, linn ulf G1 an ril. Wul ter 
of Contender m U |juh L<mgehaiup h Wil Eizun 
deMondev]llo; kntahta in*806sq.,SOfJsq□ 
literature in, 891. 835. 840 a|j| ufa 
Arthurian Cycle ; MurthMJsea, 223- Men* 
dicikrrt c-iLl.-ru tn„ 7 27> 722 tip p 736,739,742, 
74l5 sq, T 75fl P 757 yqq. ; mlliLarv serein* Jn p 
217 Hq.; Atm}- and military tnctics. Cli*p r 
xxmp*min ; M natlpn, p 1 of, at FivrEi , 567 sq.; 
awi^, 227*502; beginning of parliament, 
%\\ 223 «j, | Liens of the Crown, 910; 
gTQWih uf repiesr-N tut ion in,, 22$ *ij., 2S1; 
Sheriffs* 225 sq.. . 274. 278 E-q . ; treasurers, 
ter William of Ely, Cromwell p universities 
4Hj 58 ? f Q0d r *et ulx.i. Canibridge, Oifopil; 
vtmrimbe, 222 '•'iq,, 2-H r 80l H SOD; under 
Henry 1II, 261 ^q.,266,27(J; ccclf-ih^tienl 
filth 1 Eeciurc in, Chap, mi (A) j..-±j.i fot - 
CfljfElci in. chliji, Ktn fill ^r>tiJN ; s, ste^q, , 
14 %m t B41, S73fiqq- ,37teqq. p E 4I P -1^, 
5tW, 575, 58$, 67y; wf Close roll, Patent 
rail- Pipo rails; lemgs rj|, 810, t-Vl; art 
At-the Istai], Edward the Ctmfetsor, Ed ward 
the Eldw, E^lwanl I, If. HI f f V T ,^lUmkih, 
Harold, Henry I, El, III, V, VI, Vtll, Joliti, 
Biohwd I k H. Stephen, William I, IT 

" E ngland K community of the Bachelery of , +l 

272 

Englliih roll, 224 Jtqlr 

Kngnem, 415 

Enyufuar,^ ir^tiiau,! by St Louis, [HO, 

353 -iq, 

JSnjrijtorjfL tnU t qf St r.ouEpi., 546. 350 

tnzo (HeDTj}, king u | Term and CSidlura, 


or of SarditiiB, 3 54, imperial legate in 
Italy, 155; eftptures the gencruJ coutv'eI, 
158; utfiriianCnTiunKJed, 157; lumnfiil, 153; 
at Gorgonzola, 100 ; fil Cremona, 161, 163; 
. capture and death of, 165 sq* ■ 

Eon de I'Etoilc, heretic, 702 
h’itertiaj* 652 

Ephesus, council qf, 37; chtirth of, 645; 
metropnlihiLni qf, l:-s 

Epinis, King Obajlea" rt^uirtiitoni tn, 193 ; 

dcEpols of, ire Michael AngelU4, Michael II 
Epjse, John d 1 , *&>. Jolm d’Eppc 
Epte r rirtr, 298 p 507 

Erfurt, 46,10-j; idegi!nf,64; imi?tn»[tjof 1 596 
Eric (j) thr Erurguotl, kin^ of Deiiunjuk, 
r=nforcea t i i he. 374; procures nnih hisliup 
fqr Scatiii'l i fiuV Iji, 575; makes treaty with 
ksn|>s; !?| Norway und SwixlunL, 378; 373 
Eriq fvjj Chpplnp. king of Denmark, 1'iKP; 

Hi^iiSi ehatlor, 300; murdered, ib. 

1^ ric (1) B^itody aiq,, kinp of Norway p 365 
Erie (Erikj (fV) Ihn VicturlnUj, king of 
Sweden, aO-i 

Erie (VI| king of Sweden, iMliotml uinl p 
376, sm 

Erie [VHL king of Sweden, ftflqintedj 380 

Eric. nreU bishop of NldfiTH, 28 

ErlaUp s&q af T 466 

Erllng Crewkinlmedk, efirt, 381 

Euan* (cleariuga), 481 

Essen, convent of, 89 

Esre-Xi 243, 219, 253; <mrLn of, atr Geoffrey 
Fiia Peter, William. WQHuu du Maiide- 
villq 

l^almgcsn, 101 

bits, 161; JnnhjUcKflfi of, w Aldrorandi.no,, 

Amm VI, vil r 0hiz7.n 

EilhccLtt, Knights of the Hwnnl in. 83,133; 

ivrthbLHfhop qf p Alh-j t, 

E y Ljcnne de Bonn uei L, 502 
Eii LrenuL-Jura, I Oti, 408 &qq. 

Esztcrgum, i tt Gfan 
^ tans p€^, 2R9, 585 
Etepkn, 5&9 

Ea, 399; conn U uf, rrr iLkif uf J : ! lOLiilim 
Eucharist, doctrine of the + in Si Anguilme 
and early writers^ 663sqq T ; Enfllltncu of 
Gregory 1 on r 671 Fq.; dftTfllnpmont of, En 
the final, 673; hiachusin^ Rfidhurtui en, 
074 sq,; BftlWkmnus'tm, 876sq.; ihe Dcren- 
garLan eonttover y. 678 yiews of 

Unfrww find 0 there cm, ti80Sg.; peter 

liombard on + 683 &qq. 

Euclid, itudy of p at Pfiria, J57& 

Eudo Bignud, nrcbbiflliop of Ifoaen, 333,3.50 
Elides* ate Ddo 
ELLgenlutf 111. Pjjfki, 35 

Eure, rir^r t 2iJ8, 305 w| tl 310 
Ecistacfc of Knit, 883 
Ensues ttLe M&nk, 254 
EtulHe dll Vesoy, 243 « 

Evorfiid p linkup of Cmukiws, 124 
Evesham, 279; battle qf T 272* 281 yq. 

JJvqm, Jesuit unive^jtv fit, 595] 809 

Evretii, 30,1, ;107 IT. 
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Exchequer, black book of, 273; red book of, 
+73 

K£citr,U3fl,24i, 250, 496. BBS n m 3{ castle, 
lHjS ; cmhcdml, 708; bin bop of, 05 
Eiouduu. JW>8 
Ejik<r K riTGr + 306 
Eye, honour of, LfG8 p 214, 247 
Eystein (Augustinej, nrcliblnhop of Nidatog, 
20 , 38& 

KttiLI, John d\ 2*2 
E y.z±A i ii 11. lord of Bnsuno, 136 
Ezzelin III da, Romano, 152, 170, 720; and 
Alfonso X, L2I; marries ftelva^gia, 154; 
his brother, 155 ; and Frederick 11,1&> s<|. + 
163 sq.; pu*Llion and policy of, 166 F 1G9 sq ., 
170 fqq*; defeat and death at, 1*0 

Fnbali {FflVftltt* friars of, 780 
Faen za, 141; In 2nd Tin m bard league, 145 + 
t mkxn by Frederick U, 150; by the Man- 
fredi, m 

FflicH^, Sit; i« -tiro Albigenses 
Fairs, 50ft sq.. 513; in Champagne, 485 sq, 
FalflJ«, 010 *|„ 778 
Falkirk, battle of, 795 sqq, 

Fdstorbo, 391 

Fanittgu.-la, 7641 

Farina ta deglt UbertL 102, 714 

Famhimi, 2 m1 

Fame IshuidE, and Norway, 364, 366,373,. 

376,. 36d; 361 
FitiiSolti ft-Lr John, 610 
Fiuikcs de Breauttl*, 24?£(ft. l . 250; rohellion 
oT p 256 5*34-3 ^ resulta abroad, 250 
FiLYJidi, rw Faboli 

Fehmgncn r battle ol„ 410 
FdonfflVi ahbey of, 4M-i 
Febf-rw, sec of, 455 

Fell*, hi shop of lirgd, his AdoptianLit heresy 
condemned, 688 

Mtuii I, king of Castile; unites Eeou 
uidCaitllc.B&i; umd Galicia, 395; Navarra 
and, 094; hi-* MialtDAmqiU^BM sqq.„ 
4C*3: Mr will, 336: 4m, 487 
Ferdinand Joking of Lcoia K 407; nut kr-* war 
on Castile, 406; 400 

Ferdinand L1I p St, king of Castile, Opposition 
to, 410; becomes king of Leon, 413; James 
1 of Amgo.il ami, 411, 410; hi - oonqueata, 
413 sq. : HDtvia and, 413 &q - E Granola and, 
414; h is. African pd lev, 413 sq.; hi* code 
of law, 419**1-; 205, 303, U5, 594 
Ferdinand V the Catholic, king of Spain. 

594sq, f 726 
tfennUzm, 144 
Pcnno, 164 
Fermi, 410 

Fomand of Portugal „ count of Flanders, 
MStqq.; ally of King John, 240. Sl6eq. P 
821, 325: captured at Buttfinftfl, 610 * 4 -; 339 
Fi-muiLo if king of Naples, bin HOB, 405 
Ferrara, 60* 130.136 riq,, 141; hcroij in, 21} 
b 2nd fiomhard k^uo, 145, 155, 164; 
Azzo Vfl in, 107; ObLrao of EM in. 204 ; 
trade-war with Venice, 4 T9,468; uniwreky 


of. 593; council cA 19; bishop-elect of, 
tit Philip 
Fcscampfl, 823 

Ffttokirtltfo (Jk^niaCmL lower nobility to 
Spain, 416 

Fi 2 icHrf it c r cLatr'!*, 102, 655 
Fine roliffi,, 227 nott 

Finland, Finns, Norway and, 360; Sweden 

and, 364 

FiDrcntinn, 10$V 104 

Fire .aims. Used by Jtfongolfl, 466' 798,^ 607 h 
014 

Fileno, abbot of r 402 
Fiame, 466 

Fitz Alan, John, ttt John Fit 1 : Alan 
Fitz Herbert, Peinr, $et Peter Fit? Herbert 
Fibs 0abert 3 William d *re Willuun Fit* Os- 
bert 

Fitl Fct£ 4 - r Creoffrey, fie- Onoffrey Filr, Peter 
Fitz Halfp William, rrr WUUbib Fits Half 
Fitz Waller, ltotKirt, i« Bekrl hitz iValter 
Fila W« 1 H| Folk, ’tv FuUe Fits Warin 
F2agollanl4 + 162, 711 
Flaminian Way, 165 

Handers, invaded by Philip AngOitus {U65) T 
292 51).; apaiu inv^uleil 11197^ 366; Philip 
a b over-lord of, 319+ 32C; feudal liMtOiy 
(1200-13) of, 316 m.; King John and the 
towns, 240, SIS; alter Pouvines, 127 sq., 
310,324; cou rt of fa-ers in r 326; ntHHiiidtt 
tn + 127 659; eolonEnt^ from, in Tran, 

sylvan in., 472; and Bgl'icuhure, 475, 480, 
462; CLirrenoy and ft^igbta and njeasurea 
in r -469; oloth trmdo of, 490, 498 &q.; gilds 
llip 496 Eg-, 525; lomm in, ISO, Chap, rr 
jrtuini; Flemings, 866: 40, 49, 111, 266, 
346 f 347, d-53, 477, 494. 719, 80S; counts 
of, 460, 519, 621, 716, 832; uko 
Baldwin V of Haimmll, Chari« the Bold. 
Charlie iho 0ood r Fermnd of Portugal, 
Guy do Pampiem^ MurKumt, Phi lip ot 
Alfcjicic, Philip tho Gcxidf Thierry of Al§*ee p 
Thomas, William 

Florence, nnd Matilda's estates ll d 166; and 
John of Viceurs, 151 ^q,; Prlmu Pupulv In. 
sz, 16T h 161 ^s.; rocuIN the Gnsllfl, 166, 
171; mwweHBfaf war by, 171; growing power 
of. 176. 181; and English woo! Irude, 
163; defeated at Montaporto, 181; and 
papal Pnan^, IHl »q.. 184. 187; 262; 
jtfpjuofr wTired in, 188 «q.; Clement IV and, 
187; King Charlespotoftof* 18^; 
annulled, 188; Gregory X and, 192; aenp- 
U4XI Ln t 195; aidfr GudJ* in Uotogoa, 195; 

restored with ft council of fourteen. 
1986q + - uominaily recdgoioed Rudolf, 107; 
otifanift^ a GiuU league, 202 ; heresy In, 
SE72B; Cdttnciiur, 19; backed! of r 486^1.; 
it/f atm Fkirld; cloth indnatry of, 466 N|q.; 
uiiiYensitv at, 593, 759; «mTWH of Son 
Marco ai, 741; tower of Gaolto- at, 767 ; 
s™ p 141 K 152. 162, 475 r 4^5, 468, 493 
Florenos V T count of Holland, H7 r*q r 
Florin h ^old -jomi iii p 156, 181, -187 m[. 
Fluehi* pao^h 76 
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us, U7, IftJ. 1C4, IOT, 175, 20(1; 

treelefted bj Manfred, 177 
F&itpAn (cutibtal, in Hungary, 404, 467 
Foil, n t 33, 27; count of. 26, 26 sq, t 345 to. 
FpligiM, 11, 43, 1L52, 155, 72a., 736 
Fotkbnga, djnmtj of the, In Hwcden, 384 
Folqoet (Falk) of il&r&flEncSp bidaopof Ton- 
■ 23&q h 737 

F ond I. conn l of, 14; jtJlisdiction onsr, 138; 

count of, i a John Conti 
Fontainebleau, 304 
Foilk>rmnlt* 3I0, 843 
Forest ol Deu, 601 
Forests, oiennmcn of; 475 r 480 
Farli, 137 
Fa ram [Rolriek 11 
Fossa! ta, La, 108 sq* 

Fosse*. S3 hofe 

Foulquoi, Guy: w C tenant IT, Pope 
Ifrmklnt, abbey, 228 
Fin^a, fljfcse «*t 4W 

Franee, defined r 381,290 sq.: acquisition of 
ArtoL*. etcVdSfleq.: under Interdict* 26S> 
300; Hn I ho nil and, 392; expansion ctisfc- 
wmiI, 126; inulLtutinnh gf h under Philip 
AngOltUJ, 324 sqq,; military system* 320; 
tnsrilatbfiB and adniinlH Under Si 

Lwia, 334 pqq^ 343 up r 353 fu)q.; flounce, 
under Philip AngrEEtus* 538 s*q.; budficl of 
1202-3,828; under Hi Louis, 386sq.; Curia 
ItfftUy under Philip Au^LlhIue, 325 sqq.; 

Wilder Si Loui-, 334 841,862; psora ol, 

308 k £20, 33u r ,?44; qf 1270, 

724; ptateji Genem! in, 546; Chureh m T 
18 r 200,35ft nq., Chap, iTipaniw; Cutis LIT- 
■™ in + 32 sqq r , 70S h<j.; hereby in, C hrt p. XX 
pill rim; Hi aho Allrlpn-*;?,. Cat hath 
Cniruidfi, AJUsL-tiEbn, WaJdeilflfj; iflquid 
Lon m- 343 Sq., 347, 736 r CfiBp. XKpetMm; 
flommrKNj and industry in, Chap. iit jhh - 
fim; lwwn*lti^Chap r irpaJuiiw; steal jo Cam- 
mone*; tiniverslMea in. 505 tap* at u ho 
I'aHa; Law ln H 500; eeetraLasllcal orefai* 
tectore in, Clmp. xxn (A) par rim - tasliefl 
ini Chip, Xtll |£) paiffML; militarr WLCtic^l 
dnrin^ Hundred YaaiV War, TWkj.; 
kni^hLR and ehi mlrj in, Chap, xuy pantm; 
Kptt&d at French laniru&lEe, 806; hUEratur« 
in^avL- Chon* jcit pmtiwn revotaiion, 536, 
5*45; Oramlfa CktimiqvtM di\ 537, 055; 
8aulhem r rdjitioWH wLlb Spain, 406 sq-i 
411^,4)4: x.iiihxv, 147,184,354,868, 
567sq., 570,577,585, Tflttsq., 742, 744756, 
761, 780; set ttlm Carnlin^ianR,, Franks 
GawI, Da do Fra tire ■ kings &f, 488, 555, 
578, 806, HJO; i« Chortea II, HI, VII, 
Ifjm VD t niU JX, XI + XIV, Philip U K 
W' W.m Unhen n 

Finney, Midi of, 33-1, 358 ; perB&culinn stud 
opprert-iion in, 343 proapority of, 334 

nq.; at a fog Lartp^iMoe 
Frano3« CoQ3t8, IluE^undy, frw county of 

Frande, 8t, of Amki, ii, x\ if, 1, 20 h 146, 
700, 709 sq,., 734, 738, 748, 76d iqq.; hift 
lif# tnd work, T’dT 1 Eqip; wi a preacher. 


750; death and canonisation of, 703; 
Ismunent. af k 782 735 

Fnu^LiJcftn-, Fmnct&can Order, 176, 697, 
713,, 713, Chap. %xi origid and 

IfWJwth of, 720 wjq.; Heudducieft 

ln t 78®aqqand John XXII, 735 an.; nw 
Strict OhflcniMlCtifc 730; the Third Order 
and, "55 nq .; na tnqKfilrttM fin Fjfnntc, 349; 
at the noinnitleft, 743 sq*p; mistioiiH of^ 
41.1, 790 «pj., 758; i« ufio Frnliee-LH, 
Frfian 

Fnincoma, einpportg Phi]ip. 49 ; dukedem nf t 
57,115, 120 

Frankfurt (on Main), 72 1 75 eq rl 'W aq., 107< 
I99 h 1U T 113., 117 &q<M conneil at (7&4) ± 
657 -op; diet of (12201, 81, 06, 140; Feaca 
Cdnstilutjcn ot {123-1}. 06 f 99; population 
Of, 493, 503; fair of p 504 
Frankfort on the Oder, foundation of* 128 
Franks, FrnntiL&h Empire, Fmnkists King- 
dami38B a 47^, 5D5; cltrnnidera.422; l^wria 
under, 477; Church under, 514, 637 sq.., 
359, 357 WJ., 087; nrrajf of* 7 07 aqq, ^ 794; 
kin^S of, 566, 036, 346: #« aim Cnralm- 
jriuns, Goal* ^.■rovlu^jan^; Eikgt Frouka, 
.^olicmla and lloravln And. 426 
FnmfeonL, ter FrCaCOlmldl and Franxoni 
Fratkeill, 669. 7CHJ iqq., 715. 790 
Fraita fctmti (itf piea} p 758; ictf uf«s Cnr^ 
miriShrt 

Frederick U Barharexiia, W r c5tcJrn Emperor, 
xv, 44,54 f 73,99, 716; bk mOS, 45,454, 

060; Jknd nrdihuihcp C^nmd, 55; and 
Lombard tnwiu* 131 f 597; And the Em¬ 
pire, 164 eq.; and Fturn] ere, iffi sq +> 813; 
and Henry 11 of Enqbmd, 204; hie defeat 
at I#::piLano, 793; Bohemia and, 4l!7 ^| r ; 
eetabliflhoa mar^ravate of Moravia, 428; 
hluhop of Fro^uo aisdi +34; FoIjuuI HBd h 
452 r 454; as id llic Church, 544; Authm- 
timuip Habit** of, 579 

Fltdorlck. II, WeBlcrd EEuporor, kiJlg of 
Sicily, birth of H 1 31; elected kin^ 132; 
early days, 14 f 46, 56, 1*5, 57 fc 71^ 105; as 
kinu ot SiciJy, 74 pate; marriea Constance 
of Amjapn. I4 t 66 non 1, 135; di^missM 
Walter of 15, l!t5; And Lha 

canon a nf Folermo, 14 *q., 185; OflCepL^ 
otter of the crown, 75 nq.; elected and 
crowned, Til and Papal Btatos, 15, 77; 
nlUea with Franco, 77- 3H, 817; fceeare* 
Netberlandii, 70; crowntd nt AJxdn- 

Chapell^, ill 1 .; Lakca the onu; (k ; dh.>i- 
pak^ royal domain, 86; supported hy 
wamfli against Ot to IV, 137 *q. t 314, 
317i 435; CUuvention of Mepblt 138; 
and Honoriua Ill, lift; crowned Km- 
peror, 141; and Si c % p E3 ftj.* 140 
tqq r ; l«efi«lalinn in Sicily, L42 m^; legat 
and administrative refcinuh ip, 148 
Libjr Ai^tistalJe, 148; founds (. LmErcTafitj 
in Nafdr’3, !4d. 591; nnireriltjof SaJornO 
and, 562; coinage of, 187 HJ.; and RRri 
niltnn- of KEeily, 130 + 485; rruaode of, 78 
63pq Pp 90,146,144 sqq, a 700; ecoleeiaiitLca 
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policy of, &5sq T ; oioommunicated,. 89, 146 
Eq,; ■baited, Hi, 147; and the!mrni, 90 
*qq. h 93 sq.. 100, 143+ 156; and k<iro*y, 
9^sq^ 141* 724 mairiaira wilhYdJahdo. 
09, 144: and Duchy of Spoteto, 144 wq.; 
In jLoinhsrdy, E45; gw* &rt ■ eacscrasfill 
QTTMUulfi, 147; and irtfttj of Han G^nrmfm, 
147 sqg and Lfllnbftrdy, IOC 163, 

153; again exconimn D seated. 102, 1M, 
162; isruuJidB against him, 109, lfi9, 163 + 
d- posed, 1M, 1&9.1S2; pol iej in Germany r 
00 Bqq,,; edleta* 32; legal reforms oJ. 106; 
and Henry, 63; and Henry-s revolt, 98 
sqq,., 1G2; and the Mata, 150; Had Mar¬ 
garet of Flitnd&ra, 1'Jfi; and Prussia. 1291 
and AtlitrLfti 101 &q., 153, 437; and the 
Mongol peril.104; and BukcniLa, 435, 437; 
and tha Teutonic Knights. +57; marriage 
wm Isabella, 07 aqq T , 166, 117, 183, 251, 
267; Homy III of England and , 158 , 66flf 
and St Louis, 356; and Hungary, 468 w|.; 
death of, 109. 164,350*360+ 438; chamcier. 
68, 164 tq.; ofFftCUit hisdmthtn Italy, 160 
sqq., 171, S 20B §q,; *aq +h itii, 0* IS 37, 
45* 123, 173 t 178 sq, 1*4 sq. T 200, 203. 
W, 330, 561 t 558, 743, 766 
Frederick, duke of Bohemia. Frederick 
Harbamsei an d, 128; the Church and, 434 
Frederick EL* ilQfcc* of Amiris, 97; revolt of, 
161 Esqq M l68; oXEumniuntcated, 103; and 
Bohemia, 437 #q.: am! Hungry, 46*6^; 
killed, 107+ 460 

Fredviipk of Austria, lebtfiMt 180 
Frederick, data of Swahili* aecond son of 
Frederick Belt banjos wl, 45 noli 
Fredertclt+ conn! of Mark. 40 mi* 3 
Frederick, mchbiphop ol Cologne, 46 -nofr 3 
FnAsklt hifihop of Trent, 138 ^q. 
Fredi-rfvk of Antioch, 102 eq., 167 
Frwierick o-r Arw, 143 
Frederick of lienbanr. 86 
Frodorick Lunoln, 167 
Frederick, Don, of CmUIq, l«s 
Free wUl„ doctrines of &t Auimstine, 047 
Eqq,; of council of Orange, 646 Kq.; of 
Gregory I p 651; of Gottwrbnik, R&l &qq.; 
of fiincmar and Johanne* 2ko*os h 653; 
decraoa of synod of Qaiertsy, 653 »q. 
Frelbufg+m.lindsgau, 566; church at, 770 
Freising, biehopH of, loi, 136 
Freseofikldl and Franzoni, linu of 12 m, J«7; 

Fre^dobstdi, Antonie, 494 
Fretocm l t 305, 327 

Fnare, xl , siv, iti r Chap. XII; Matthew Fa ris 
and, 208; a- iuquifimra, 716. 725, 759; 
relation he with the univareitieaj 66U, 746 
tqq.; and secular clergy, 748 as OOtt~ 
feseors, 740; aa preachers, 7-50&q,+ Friars 
of the Souk, 71 jU; i« afxo Austin Friare, 
Caimelitofl, Hominioana, Ffaneiacima 
Frifclbtmi*60, 04 . 119 
Frbsr*, Enghah Inula with, 231; West, 114; 

FrLsian hdatmon^ 802, fill; 475, 477 
Friuli, 136, ICO 

Froissart, 790, m nq„ MJ0 P 814 


Fneocehio, treaty of, 203 
Fnoina, Lagn, 1G6 
Fn^nterrahia, 468 

Fr/Jrtw (eharfcenii in hpain, 418 &qq* 

FttHgErsf. the, o£ Aa^harg, 496 
FulUert of ToLtre> C78 
Fulda r monaaiery r>f, 651 
Fnltienthu* 651 eq r 

Full, bishop of TouEoujlp, tee Fotquct 
Fu]k Fits Winn, 243 

Fulk Nerm (the Blank), count of Anjou, 220+ 

77& 

Ftkacn, 87 

Fdarkirebsn, tfc Feca 

Fuinace, forge, 501 

PufAri, tk territorial division in Satndiraavia, 

376 

Gacia, 13d, 147+306 

Gactani, cardinal, etc Etooifare Y1H 

Gailinn, 367 

G a Lius, jurist, C14, 017, B20 
Gslen + 802, 573 

Galicia (ifl SsKnin), under Bnerea, 532; re¬ 
lations with Cf^tile. 335 &ii-; -Aifotiso VII 
am I , 401 kings al p AHonso YU f 

Oarda 

Galicia {las Folund), tit Ilalich 

lifthleu, 864 p m 

Gallican liturgy, 645 eq. + 073 

GftUipoli, bjshop of, 547 

Galloway, 238 

GftUura, judleat© of P 152 

Galmno Laqsla f 107; alul Pfter Huffo, 1C5 

Gambare. 106 

Garda, king of Galicia, defatted by hvs 
brothers, 300; Mu'tonud and, 390 eq- 
Gnreia (IVji king of Navarre, 304 
Garda (V) Bunirs*, king of Navarre, 403,407 
Garcia Ordofies, eonnt of N4jcre p the Cid 
and, 400 sq. 

(ianlu, lake, 21 
Garfaguaoa, 102 

Gatigliano, river, 131 note 1, 174 
Garonne, river. 27, B12, 321+ 497 
Garter* Order of the, SO0 iq. 

Gascony, Itichard In, 226; feudal nnresi 
in, 290 pq.; Castilian Huints IQ* 312; 
William J^oiLfpiword In. 2+7; uftsr John's 
death, 258 321; Henry IH in, 2G6 P 

370; Alfonso X Eind^ 807; campaign in 
(1253), 270; anal Simon In, 2ACI; m French 
fief. 283 ; 253, ^60. IJ97,308, +B4. *>22, 7M3. 
807 

Gadl, oommerce of, under the Merovioginns. 
SU& sq.; Church In. 53^ 537* 530, 542; 
Gallic a litniyy in, 645; fiive.s plaoe Id 
Boniatt, 0+0; «* tiitQ Carolingians, 

Franks 

Gsullnud, tte Gothland 
Gaift, M7 
GdaAflk, H* Dating 
Gehbaid, count of Amrtcin, 

GeddlngEon, 360 

Gscrvlivt, 231 
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Gtlvius I, Popr, T, 530,610, 010. G37, 033; 
bis letter to AnA*twjiu H 009; decretal of, 
637; Soerammbuyp 646 

GclEono^ valley und hermitage nf, 822 
Gilmfms, nr XJj^ G^lms res 
Gelnhunsen, 00, 94, 119 
Genoa, m. 130, 138, Ulp 145,154.PS7, Itil, 
3W + 411; wAtwilh Fi*a, 183 aq.. 137. 130 j 
interests in Sardinia, 136. 181; aupporte 
Frederick N, 137; tutcresi in Bicilr, 139, 
142, 154; al l I eft wi th G m IS T Ifrl p 13®; 
Innocent TV in, 159; defeated by Savona, 
164; wid the Ehdora, 166; Lombard eon- 
Sre.-^ at, 1 &?*■„ ally ot Florence* 171; 
war with Venice, “l7H, lftLj Wridffiteft 
of Nyiupbneum, 1KI; driven fmm 
the Syrian must, 181; interealA in Black 
S«&. 181; and Manfred, 1*S4; war with 
King Chalks, 193 sqq.; oouEget with Fisa, 
202 Sq.; and William ol Mon LEamit, 203 + 
Navj of, aaaists Castile* 407; eirngsjle with 
Muslima, 476, 510; trade and capital of., 4B4 
»qq*l cold colua of, 4*7; insurance at, 
490; debt of, 492; itrip-holMm* at, 501 
sq,; crossbowmen of, 708 
Geoffrey p eotnrt of Bra Many, 204,296 iq. ■ 299; 

death of, 210, 809 
Geoffrey Crane u mb, 258 
Geoffrey Fits IVtcr, earl of E*sca. 207 a 234. 
244; jniiicmr, 35, 218 sq.* 222, 227; pre¬ 
side* ffUST the Bench* 224; at the Council 
Of Si Albans. 211; death of. 241 sq, 
Geoffrey, aTebbirthop of York, 207, Ull; fall 
of, 215; dispossessed of bin Bee h 232; ikath 
Of. 238 

Geoffrey de Ltaaignan, brother of Hugh JX, 
revolt of, 302; and prtnee Arthur. 368 sq r ; 
does homage to John, 3JP *q r 
Geoffrey de Lualgnan fValcnoe), brother of 
Henry NS. »pm nE Hugh S- 284, 268 
Geffrey of Monmouth, hi& Hhturia Itegum 
Britimniuti 825 *q, 

Geoffrey de Neville, 259 
Geoffrey of Iktoilly., HU 
Geoffrey of Haiicon, 296, 505 
Geoffrey of the Temple* 270 
Geoffrey VilleliaxdtHjin r prince of AclisJn 
19 

f I eoffrey Vg | Ichudoui el . cbmnIcier, t 03 
Gepids, 471 

Gerald do Itarrl (of XVale?, GjoiiihL- Cinn- 
brensis), ITL„ 215 p 295 P rn M m t *81,. *40; 
and the see eE St I hi ad'a. 34 fin].; To/?o- 
^trapAni ffibntfci of. 598 
Gtmnl i)t A the*. J47, 309 
Gerard of Borgo Sun Dormrao,, an author of 
UlS JnfrtsJBirEOrfai Eranjjflittm Ktrr ■ 

bum, 708. 734 

Gerard of CflinYillft, parti van of John h 209, 
010, 914 

Gemrd of Cremona* cardinal-bishop of 
Said mi. 199; halw of Si-oily^ 200 
Gerhart de Muiitreuil, poel. 829 
Geneniri, faction in Bologna, 196 
Gerl i .lj il, afehbishop □ f Mayencc r 117 erjfj_ 


Gcnnanlc Cyelo^iiii, EST-^qq-; f he 

Aajrrt, S37; the Thidff^Sa^n, 838; the 
Nihduntfimlitii it.; minor eycEei, 839; 
iFnjlawd the Smith. Nl; ehAnkstcH^Hes 
and influence of the eycle T 839 flqq. 
Germuma, St T 290 mi/ 2 
GcnJlnEitle T Greek patrinreh, 828 note 
Goranany* tTcrmana, Chape, u. iu B rv; areb- 
ehiQfolkn of. 115: j^gwUi of (o*ni id, 
mtqq,* 112 flqq 1B 129 479 sq.. S2I, 

527; population of, 494; western fton tier, 
128 sqq.; cfl^tnunl ek|i(in!rhr. k ti, 128 sqq. H 
449- colonisation of BobBmia and Mons- 
Via, 422, 4 0, 445; of Pomerania. 452; of 
Ftufisia 1 458 sq r ; of Poland, 458 L=q.; ef 
ElUnwary. 485, 468^.. 471 aq.; Gennnn 
troops in Itfl|r f 175 + 177 sqq M 184 sqq.; 
German reform oE the FbpaCj H |4I; Church 
in, IB p 528,638, 541,544 fcj., 54S. 551 eq. p 
568; and Chnrth irtB<dienib and Uomrln^ 
423 Eq. T 433. 445 ; and in ITungaty, Atel 
hefes-y Inj 04. 7U8 7H r 719^., 795; 
meBdteanl urdert Ln + 72?.T51 aq.^fttP, 745, 
751, 781; ugricukure in, 476, 4?rf> flq,; 
COCELIfforeo and Industry of, 391 r 4”4. 436,, 
-189, 491 sq., 499, 897: tmd& with liny- 
land, 981; ground-rente in, 402; ,fe ualion p>l 
oI F at Pari^, 568; at Bologna, 681; nni- 
inenitiofr ill, 506 MJ.; law in, 509; nrebi. 
loetura Id, 770 aq.; knlghta in, SW, 885, 
83^4; tournaments in, 811; French Ian- 
^tlagc lu, 805; lilenkture in. iiii, ¥27, 83 4 r 
836; t// flfso Germania Cvde; iv&g., 132: 
m., 138. 141, 145, 159 sqq.. 15®, 158 eq tl 
H>\ 187 eq M 170 aqq, P 189, UN. »2U. 35M, 
428, 439, 447. 526, 052* 771; kings of. 
Bohanain nssd. 423; king of. *rv Henry J. 
the Fowler; a!*,* Kmpirc (Western)* 

Bomanji {Kings of the) 

Gerona, 393; eaUn.nl lul of, 780 
Gere, 250 
Gonon* 714 

Gertrude i^f FALcnlieift, 437 m|. 

Ck r^a i‘ of Canlcrbury „ 17 nt>E^ l f 5$fl 
Gr*ki Dalwmm , of Sain Grammaticns, 3>?7 
G/ila Jirnffei ri iiiMrJi, 2CH3 jiuf^ 1 
Gclko, bishop of Cracow, 464 
G(<vnudan p 314 -q. f 
Grr^a I, k SrLg nf II nngary, 404? 

G4ea II, king of Hungary, V67 

Gtiza. duke of HmLgary T 163 

Ghent, 31fl; l^E^gnl by Philip Augustus. 

317; 489, 40*, 504, 511,522, 524. 710 
Ghc ram! d of fhm VAdrlrujc, tegaO-i n SIcIIy, 134 
GhEbeJlljie, origin ui the word, 136anil*' 170; 
726 

Giacinto lh>bn, tee Cuh^iLne 111, pope 
Ginpormna del CarreUo , J8l 
Qiacnmn, archbSabnp of Capua, 14* hJ, 
Giaeopo, marshal, E^Uijin of IrnyXect EH* 
13 sq,, 133; count of Andris, 183 
Giuopo, hi-.hop of Turin! 149 
Gian Galmrato Yir-conli, 502. 60S 
Glato, 142 

Gibraltar. 4E6; Siraiis of, 4M 
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OnTiJ-t!, Family of. 343 
GislUo. lU&nil, 156 m\ r 
Gilbert do Clare. the elder, earl of Gloucester 
and Hanford, 243; revolt of* ^7; dst&h 
viitm 

Gilbert do Clara, like younger, o»ri of 
(rlippee^tfcVF anil Hertford, 252. 267, 2S0. 
TIM; ami air] Simon, SSI; and th* dia- 
j Fibers bed. 282 

Gilbert do U Fomte, Pruitijra of, 672 
Gilbert ds Preplan, 283 
GiLb*rtlEtB Order,, r« Seznprlnghaid, Order 
of 

Oitd* P xli .564; By ion line, 47-15 ib.; 

erartfl. 421 sq., 535; 4 H J6 Bqq.; Met- 
etmDtft’, 226, 458 sq M 511, 618, &fc; and 
i HfUtuOAGi, 495; in SvondSnaviB, "177 
Gilrti, Bmthflr, Franciscan, 779 sq., 743 
GUci uf Coloaca (idgidius Iff 

/kjjtJTUTiff of, 7511 

Gll<H do Gtmela, 270 nop/ 

Gilse of Pads. '2(45, 
dini^ttr, Le 1 battle of, 155 
Giordano Bruno. 7li 

Giovanni VbILq, foiiaiLt hnnniLage for Ob¬ 
servant Fxfuft, 786 

Gtndda* CambreMudn. w* GornJil de Karri 
Girona, ^Legi- af + 20L 

Olaoru, treaty of 291; treaty of 

(L166}, 303; seized by Philip Augustus, 
504 nqq.; 311 
Glago] hie script, 424, 471 
Glamorgan, 202; honour of. 290; Faukca 
do Braauy in, 247 

Glasgow, imjrcrgity of, 507; aatUodra] r 767 
G button bury. 276 

Glewi Land, fiQU mu, 533, 533, 553 aq. 
Uloftdw (fJ-logAuJ, queigged by Henry V, 415 
Gkn(fc^ter p 217, IN ; given to John, 2D6 
riNi'e; inusiuni tie-1 iti r 203 sq., 211, 2J[>; 
Eitiiiry II r orwiwl et, 35 J 2; taken hy 
Frinc* Edward, 261; sSlalufcc of. 272; 
cathedral* 767; earldom of, 25S; euris 
of, JohtL Laoklimd, Gilbert de Clare, 
Einhard do Clare 

G Flown (Gniuzuo), 446. 451 466; sm of + 

■117; arch biti hop of, 25 
Gnottliw, 659, 70-1 
Godfrey of Bouillon, sit, 458 
Godfrey of Hohsatoho. 97, 102 
Godfrey Jl Lucy, biahop of Wineheslor, 
29B 

Goff redo Castigl i wtOj CeLtistitto IV, Papa 

Goito. 153, 105 

Golden llipl], of BobHAlli 1U5 sq.; of Hnn- 
wury, 4+37 aq* 

Guidon Fleece, Order of ib*. 010 
Goldoni] the* Company, 495 
G dpi jar, hatllftcf, 4lW 
(h>najkli>, klu^of b^tn ^TfcMs^ 355 
Gorgonaol o Lnutl^oE, 1G5 
Gii^chetierfc, 47^1 

Cbflkr, 51 hi>„ Si. 70, 81, S3. B4, 111, 701* 
T15-, FU".Tiirdsbip of, G5 
(ieii^ Elf, river, 356 

C, KDL Ik VOL fl» 


Gothland (I’laotlruid),, m Sw«kn, nnitod to 
6w*dtJU, 3S4: 8115, 372 
Qotbs, 528, 771, 787 F 75M, 800; ficlory qf, 
at Eadrliuoplo, 7h5 : Vi&dgotbfi 

Gotland, iiilruid of, 125, 321; churches id, 
771 

Gottrnod of Si r^’rEKJOfg, 5 1; Triilai? of p 51 
n&U 3, 815, Hill 

GollscliBlk* hi& theories on predc^tination, 
661 iqij.; his Canfativ Aulljj#, 653; 
f o l titod by Hmeantr, 665; 664, 701 
Gyu.lel, Lc. treaty of, 52; 307 iq. 

G*mir, aifg; 244; lordship of* 263 
OoiM of Orrieto, j ari aconaull, 446 
GfiUyii-cn- Berry, 205, -HJ2 + 30-4; coded to 
Fhii3p r it07 

Gntn {E.-izior^oia) + 4113, 465; arebblabopric 
df n 404; arehbkahops of, 31; calhcdml of, 
467 

Gntnad.t, 40ft; tinipdoTn of, founded by nl- 
Aiiimr F 413; 414 wj-J trn^ af, 354, 590, 
490; uf ui'iij ftl-AdiUij&T, Badle 
GAirnfei UAmn^Na ilf ^Vunfr, 324 pkH« 1, 

337. 655 

Grunt hjttu, 217, 549 

Gntliurk ii, GiM); Htcralim of, ili, 29, 36 
nqq, F 41, 116, 554, 576 , 6*15, 6SJ, 669, 

716; d Ibcuh:™> 4, 51? /.>p Ow*rcratianc 

in, fiS3; J>s* Fw^Urniia In, 689 
Griua, tak*n by Euneho JflamlreK, Itlo^ of 
Aragon, 335 
Gravel Lues, 317 
GntK, 101 

Greul Chitrter, i^r* Mitgnu dnrr.sk 
Great iicbisni, 5l5 r 396, 725, 7H6 b 741 
Greoce, Groeks; l'oil I'i-r-LvJ Isv crLL.--.ulr.Ti, E0; 
153. l!H> ™. t 127, 474. -&J3, 750 a.| Tk 7Bl i 
Gnswk phplo ophj; 652 
Greenland, it NOnVegpikJi colony, 3b7; Eufc- 
msL? to Norway, 360 

Gregory 1 the Great, Fopm ruid pjpul beILIlo- 
r:ty, 83? bjj.; ilth! doetrinc, 6-W 660, 

667, +133* 696, 527; on the Euchuiriat K 671 
sq.; Sienmaflnlary of f 046 i binttitfuaj o( k 
fi60; 7 tq.. 330 h 044, 067 fiq, 

Gregorj II, I'y^w, 543, 830 
Gr#’j;ory III, IVpo, 6'iH 
Gicgnrv Vil (HtJd^bnuid), PofH-. li, 3, 4, 6, 
20, ;ifl s 14!’, 654. 619, 642 ik|„ 079; 
rugEster of. 5J>; clRirnu of, 637 *•[, 

Gregory TUI l AEb-rto c|m Um} r E'.qte, 3. 33 
Gre^uiylX rUyolinodcE Conti), Pop*, pniial 
Legr,it<' to Philip, 70 ; legata in Unnhitrdy. 
I39»qq.; Mcession of, 146; ehurnoLc-rnnd 
pdlcj of t ft.; and Frfnlvrlck It, 148 su.* 
7')0: escpcBo-l frnm ll-„-me, 147; Lttto^kn 
Sicljy. ifi.; in *iiln K 151; arastkda a^hLeuI 
Roioo, 152; poLoy in Germany, 90 p &7 ; 

and -Vu-Hiriu, lib! sqq.; onlere omBade 
Ordinal Frederi-ck 11, ll>H. ir>5; ntnii li'ne.v 
LkKBtion for Lt s 556; and Murgaret of 
Klaiiilars. 12-7; runl LombardT, 147, 151 
iM]a; ks^iin with Venice and IjyiiLM, 154; 
rtnu the pv^B] elai cut, 155; re oscam- 
municabes Frederick „ 154; progress af bi*j 

(M 
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War, 155 &q,; offei& imperial crown %o 
Robert of Artois. 35b; England JUkd h $62, 
557; ami Frans*, 341, 347, 350; and 
Franciscans, 73D 1 Huq_; and the Tbitil 
Order, 754 sq,- and heresy, til 6qq. s 547. 
718 sq.. 752; bis WU of 
iwinft 725; and ansTenuty ol Pnri*. 569; 
and unfttfcmtj of TboJoqh* 691 r Arid 
Afiitetk, 718, 711; bin death, J56; Lb 
mtuU of, j« Doarcjak; 12, 94, LOO, 117, 
148; 157, 17a* 82ft ««*, 724, 7411, 753 
Gregosy X (T&daJd Yiscoatf), Pepsi, mcli- 
deacon ef JAogg, 191; ehttEfrlFop*, 191 hj. ; 
alma of, ILJ2; s^eurefl election ol liisduif 
of Jiabsburg, *&*; lif-ala Vho Greek EChilm, 
ItJi sq -3 diwU Alfom-io X fHim Ilaly h 103 ; 
death pE, IM, TdS 

Gregory of eardLttal, vicar ■ ap^stoLc 

in Sicily, 3,53 

Gregury of Momolongt’, Cardinal, 154, 157 P 
lbU 5»l-, 166, 17|; patriarch ol A-ntiilw^ 

m 

of Toura, 500 

Groilawald, nnsvereiiy of, 5UG 
Grenoble* diocese of, 541: university oF, 
506 

Oxer Friare, i« Fnmcigciuu 
Grobuok. battle of, 40ft 
Gnid (castle] F in Poland, 4til 
Grodno, 458 

of Prague. coin, 440 
O rrasunnt. 2 b 2 
Grosseio, ltil> 

Grohxwardem, wtt Nfcjfj-V^hid 
(rroLtiiierrala, 158 

Groningen. count of, 107 
Gnodalqmvir, river, 414 
Giwilir, 418 

Mft ill 13-‘i f'ar \a , cardinal Mid papa] h-gjLic, 
34*249 k 724; in Engirt nd h 31; and Llonry 
ILL, 253 n'V 

OsuWlti, /frvpjjsfnpp?, 024 jrolc 1 
Gobbio, U; Uijbop of, 845 
Gueldsfi, 119; count of, 81; ur tth* Olio 
Goell, origin of the word, 186 ?n>fc, 17&; ut 
olio Well 

GiLi.sin. bishop nf Se-hILm, 327 
Oli^iAlhiH, ^onihip ol, in MiIab, 708 
Guido, count of MiMHafeltra* 108 r lot 
(IllhIu f.3 ciotni r nOurU, tbe cider, 141 
GuMo Guerra, count, Rib younger, 157 
Guigxi^*, Dauphin of VicLinoia lli*nphini-), 
3&0 

Guild lord, 777 

Gnslhmurf tf ilruN^, llT, M5; iff afro 
Chansons lLiv Ge^ii- 

Guillaume, cosinl of Tuuigqse |fit Guillaume 
da Desert}, *ee Chansons do CfrHta 
tiuLunjnrc'b or Liiou* 2H6 
Gill punooii, iuqiJLiu-1 b> Aiiuon F 105 
Gnmld i"l?im, 737 
tiuEiwIm ol Wollsnbiiitfl!, 70 iw^, 144 
Gnibr4sh 1 non i f ila-.-W iJlsuu, 258 
{i-mbrurn, Else [Uee, 79D 
Gujf II, 00110 L of Auferyiiw, 


Guy do Dampierr*, cnun4 of Flauder^ 128, 
MG 

Guy Fni]lquoi r tt* Glamtol IV, Pope 
Guy of CbAbeaa-Forolcnp bbbop of Sokeon*. 

357 * 

Guy do LLLSL^tuirL, 268 
Guy, canimftl-biabop nf Filr&Lriiui h kptr; 
58 sq., 82. 04 

Gor da Tbouara, ruler of BrilLan^, marries 
Conabmee of Brittany , 311 aq. 

Guy ol Treason:lie, knight, 803 
Guycnne. tte Aquitaine- 
Gjdr, mi llaith 

Gruba-Feijinr^r (Allak Tmnay fivani a), 471 
Gnzinan, fkmilj of, 737 

llababurj^, tuunily of tin:, 438; prt>|KS3aJ lo 
make Hsnpire hor&diiAiy in, 104; «r 
Albert, .HuiuU 
Hadrian II. Pope. Glfi, 658 
Hadrian IV (Sicholag HrcakspcanB^, t fc ope. 
555; and Scandinavia, 'is &q #I 376. 537. 
545, 554; and John of Raibburj, G23 
Hndriau V (GUjjIkjuo), Pope, 184; cardinal 
Icgalo In England^ bb cOndtiLniions. 266; 
mid the slbhlibcritod, 203 rq; 
flarlrinlioide, Uolllit nf, 78fl + 781 
HnlnafjimKr battfo of, 304 
TTajwwi, 46, 03, 00, 20, lli p 119, 140 h 
214 

Halid K mona^kry of, 126 
Hainauh, Philip Atugiutua and, 232, 916; 
BUDCOA^oa to, 127 b.|., 359; 522, 609; 
counts of, ret John of A Venn ca fc Margaret 
llakoij (Ijp king ol NorwnV, 378 
Hnk0& | IV). king of Norway. 20, 129 
HalbaFutadt, 64, 72 ; dluCeae ol, 541; binliup 
ol f sw Oonrad 

HaJich |0aJicui][, 451; united tD VolbynUs, 
455; Hun^arv- Lmd, iA, 470; invaded 
by ilon^piia, 458; of, icc lAanial. 

Roman 

Hall, in Swabia, 48ft 
ilailand, 3Gfi 

HaRe, 04, lllj diet or, J59, 62 
Ham, 293 

Hambui-y, oceupltHi by Dc-tinintk, 87; and 
tbc Hiliiho Lengue 4 112, ilifl; obtaiiirt a 
kn^ in England, ih.t itopiilnElon of, 493; 
flTthbisbcq&n Hjf, Scandinavia aru3 fc 375 
Tlampehire, 20$, 252 
Hanaper, lb«, created, 273 

511.516; Comlti th- In hamc at Li1Il% 
516 

Hanmtir L.;-i!k-r E j l£ « iJ 1 ^; origins, 112. 156; 

nurehuni of, 4 89 
lliiilube)ce, chapter of, 40 
Harteab ■nLiiLle F 781 

HjuoEd, king nf E3i|jlanii + liii didrat at 
Hn!<ting»c s Tirtf 

Hjuol'i (I), BJnctoatli. king Diniunrk, 
unites Demnafk, yiM: ^.tuMirin-- CtH*t 
iwilu, MS; Kurwnj and, SM; 371) 

[Lirnld {III} W ht= laEone? r king of Hemnark. 
874 
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fiarald (Ij Fajrbasr. king of Norway,, unites 
^crwaj,36i; htfidoluiiini, 371; Denmark 
and. ilfl5; England mid, 878 
Harold ilY) Hoidnid^ king ul Nonray. the 
Cbgrcb and, S7U; Denmark and, 874; 
invades England , 378 ; death of, ih. 
Hartmann von Atlo, Lranylaies Ettc and 
I'uhih, 827; 856 

Hartwig, andihiohep of Bremen, 60, 54, 70 
ELan, mtfi f i'JO 
llnr/burg, "U 
Hunting iIil- Dade. 789 
Has bugs*, honuur of, 268; ensile, 775; hat tic 
Of, TtMIsq., 79fl 
Hausbeigcis. battlo at, 124 
Hauiefort. M 

Hautoville, honHiof, in Siuily, LSI , 134 
QnUlvtUeo, monastery of, 8^2 
Havolberg, diocese 1 of, 541 
Hawlsia Of GloUcestOr, ire Isabelln of 
Gloucester 

Bnymo of FaVetubtun, general minister of 
Flanebscan Order, 738 F 744 
BavEEio, abbot of St Picm?-a!iT-Divcii f 772 
He brides h «rc Man imd the Hebrides 
Hedsiigham F 249, 776 

Heidelberg, 90; univuniity of, G28; tastEa, 
784 

Hei oriels von Veldtck, trandu ted the JfiMmio 
(DJe-mut, BJti 

Helen, sifter of LadklaU I of Hungary, 470 
Edema, {laughter of Michael EI r d*tpnt uf 
Epirus, widuvt of Manlml, 191 
Hflomra, river, 395 

Henry I. the Fowler, kittg of Germany«■ 
■Belie Enin iissd, 428; 760, 910 itj. 

Henry HI, Western khoperur* Bohemia atld, 

•m 

Henry IV', Western Emperor, at Canola, 

3 56; ikiliumJa iissd. 426 sq. 

Himjy Y, Western E uiperor, 57; and Poi&od , 
UphHinia inad EfinLgLiiy, -349 
Henry VI, Western Emperor, 1, 9 sqq., 35, 
135 &qq +l I M F 21 3*292, 465, 716; and Ma¬ 
tilda's estates, 11, 44; and Mark ward, 
1^,14; asid Con&tjmtiaopip, IB; Ituhatl 
policy of, 131 np, 164 and Philip 
Augustus, 319; jjulLqyand k-UiueuL ot. 
12,4-1 nq., 47 viq61 sjq., 54 r 62, 73 Sq.. 1 
Henry (VJTi p K-l ng of the Ucsssaue:, *u?i of 
Frederick II. 145; duke of Zahringtn. 93; 
King of the Bennys.-. $3sq^ MU i-q.; king 
of Sicily. 136; duVi: of Swabia, £1; 
rector of Burgundy, i&*; mamiigu*88:'q,, 
497 ; and the Welt lyheritance, 82; polley 
of. 99 sqq.; and FrfidirJet 1I + 93 sqq.; and 
hereby, 96; revolt of* 97 101 k 162j his 

ton, 101 t 167, 171 sq. 

Henry, gnmdaon of Frederick 11, IB 1 
Hum nr kim? of En^]aEid l ,cUftrter of, 6-31 ■ 5 

552 HkJ 

Henry 11, t-Lsi;^ of England, hU work, 

2tH 211 r 2J4; jutficLai lefurma of, 2'15; 
reifttLoni with Thilip AuguntLiH, i, 2U1,264ji 
33^; (UlJ f'Wt.rB, assail.; fctBijfti l»Uuj 


of, 201 =qijL. 313; hia daughters* marriage^, * 

291 aq m ; orgiriistation of his ratitinouT^I 
prjfinSBhions, 2iki nq., ; and the itVoB M 
1132.209 sqq*; does homage id Philip, 002; 
.iiiuffi/ r Vurd efu-KfEiin, liil Mofrf 3; ami 
Mhelltrs, 5H7; death ol, 503; 223 . 254 j 
217. m 22ti r 554 t 615, 716, 777, 311 
Heiuy. the yuLLng kiog 1 aun of Beirry ll of 
England r revolt and death of, - K J'J aq r ; 

291 F 457 

Henry III, king of England, childhood of, 

2H4 f 251; chaiaclor of his rcigti, 952; 
dEiring his minority, 255 tqq,; expedition 
to FnLnce 1 2B0 P 541; poUey of huaseholii 
govcmnienf K 2B1 sqq.- chamotor of, 

265 sqq.; marriage negetialiuns, 206 ? 

relations with France, HO?) and PoifcGVln 
harond, 512; second Invaalon of t'nmtc, 

545; defeated at Tailleboui^, ^.; rvlatiotM 
with Norway, liB8; policy tow-anl.- Euipirc 
and Papacy, 26-S aqq.; brupoaed cruimdu of r 
2B9; baronial oppoditLOu tc h 27>li sqq.; 
legal lievelopmont under, 272 nq., 273 
local governing!] t under, 274 aj,, 278; UM 
u ha of scutage, 217,275 sq_; ujipi^- i tio Ei to T in 
power* 277 Eqq- ■ repudiates iho EmvlBlonit, 

280; and do MonLfort, 28f tfq,; make? 
pefwn wiib Fnuieu, 2^3, 358; txhmt of 
Gaacoby under,, 321; and Gonuan pulitiea, 
116sqq L ; and Frorisions of Oxford* 122; 
and Frederick ll, 156, 2GB; and Sidlj, 

117^ 172 B4jq.; and Gregury IX, 557; treaty 
with Aieiundor 1Y, 170 sqq.; and Fluren- 
line tjEimiciei.:, lbl, F^ti; utul “Mite uf 
Assjil ts-, 1 " 539; 9l fc 88, 90, 97, U4 t 152. 

216, 335,349, 340,351. 484. 710, 701, 891 
Henry V r lriog of England, 75&, 800 
Ik nrv VI, king ut England, 759, 767, 

mx 

Henry VJII, king of E tig bind, 237. G58 
Henry 1, king ol Castilr, 419 
Henry ILhstiolaV, hldhop of Fm^ue, duko of 
HoEsemia. vs^kaE u£ Frederick I, 454 j 
CoaquLTS Moravia, ik. 

Hriiry 1 the Bearded, grand princo of Poland, 

455; his posSefi^ons, 455; his reign, 

4&5 an. 

lit ssiyr If Liu: Pbuj ( duko of SLi-du r grand 
prince ol Poland, 453; his reign, 45£isq.; 
dofeafed and sEnin by the Mongols. Iu4, 

457, 458 

Hetirj ILF. prlbCd ot Br^Euu, 455 
Henry IV (ProljuaL pliUH of ilrn&iau* gtatid 
prince of Fokltd, -155. iuh 
Henry, princ* nf riamiossiicrx, 151 aqq* 

Henry thi= i'ipnd., Jukt of Bay^ria and 
Saxony, H4 

H«my the la on . dnkuofBawia and Saxony* 
olid the &tav6. 128. 352; his ti E: f rt| 61; 
his hdeih f 471 his usarriage T 254 aq.; and 

1;ink- .■LOS, 514 

Hi my, dnkc uf Lower Bavaria, 115 JtixU 2 
Hi M v 1, duke uf Brabaal, 46, 54> sq. F 51, 

Sfl. 61, 75 f 99.318; d^~, rLs 0 ttu IV, 65 &q. „ 

97 ti-1-i manlage allhineqa,68,78, 2ti9 i ai7; 

M—'d 
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Index 


candidate for German throne, 72 , 813: at 
battle Of BouvilHH, 316 £q + 

Homy 11, duke of Urfthant, 10$; marriage 
of p 60 tint* 1 

Hency III, dtilra uf Bnibfvnt f 110, 213? 

Hoary of Brunswick, count palatine of the 
llhlnD,47,£4,£2,57, 7^49; dnko of 

Bninny* 61; deserts 0tlO T 65, $7; iocdr- 
niSKfi Jj Liu, 72; resign y luOatir^lti, 711; 
marriage of his daughter, 73; snbpiti to 
Frederick 11, 7&. 6 a i $q* 

Henry of Brunswick, count palitiDG of the 
IlhW. 76; death of P ?B 
Henry, duke of Limburg* 49, 6?j dtserU 
Otto, 68 

Hem/ I, count of iVrtufpiJ, 401 
Homy, mMEtnYcof Muss.-n, made landgrave 
of Thuringia, 107, 136; and William ol 
Ho 11 And, Ill; joins PnEtflfln crusade h 457 
Henry Haspe, landgKYO of Thnringin, 95, 

102 m.j pracufrifur, 105; Auti-King, 100 , 
10® t USSra,! hte death, 107, 117. 101 
Henry tbo Child, landgrave of HoseO, 125 
note 

Henry I. counl of Champagne, 284, 294; 
death of, 201 

Henry EielEiGZ, archbishop ol Gtlcioli 
(Gnsezni'r), 455 

Henry of Gucldert, bishop of LE^gp, 10?, 121 
Henry of Lemkngntl, bishop of Spires* 121 
Henry of Loilntcn, bishop of Lincoln, 120 
Henry I£drk. bishop of 0 tom oik. 413, 446 
Henry, bishop of Strasbourg. 119 
Henry k Bruton, in, 30, 252, 372 r 27G : 

and the HronioJ movement, 277 r 2&1 
Henry, Don, of CusiSle, ^nator of Horae, 
167; supports Conmdm* IBS &q r ; a 
prisoner, 189 
Henry o( ComhklL 217 
Henry- of Huntingdon, chronicler* 825 
Henry (Hen rim* eifl Iierabi), fate school of 
rhclerie in Prague, 416 
Henry (i/enrini 146 

Henry of Knldtn, marshal of the Empire. 
Cl- ut Cologne, 67 &q.; and Quo of 
WittcUhoch, 71; supports Otto IV K 72 
Eetny of Lallm&elIH* heretic, 20, 702 
Homy Miniate. 94 
Henry tie Men** 300 
Henry of Koiffon, 96 wj. 

Henry dc Sevill, 235 wU I 
Henry Ot SUHft, ■« Hoaticnsia 
Horny TV*av of Arezzo, 101 
Hemclcn {PontUft}, 17 
Heradca* melropolstim of h 54? 

HrmcHus, EnsUrn Emperor, RttJuiii of„ 
654 

Ilf rad, tbo id hundred ,s in Seandiiuivuv p 370 
Heraldry, 013 

Hftrirtrt, bishop of Saiinbury* 217 
BahIwLot. 253. 257.266, 510; k\M of, 
586; blflhops of, at Fittrf A Egutblaudio; 
w) of. 248 

HtirnfortUhlre, 262; rising In* 210 
Heresy* Chap. 3dt; sources of, 699 sqq.; 


r I 

f 


Cuthfcri. 702 sqq,; Wald smses, 707 sq,; 
otber lioreHim. 706 *qq*; phi Enable 
heresies, 711 sqq.; Fomih Conn- 

cil on heresy. 697 w\ r ; *rf Adoption iste h 
AJhigcnaes, AniAury of Ettoo, Adufikiii. 
Avcrrolsts, Bexung&r of Tour*. Oathari, 
Donnsssls, Fl.ipL-UimLB, Fmlledli. Holt- 
Echaik a Hnmi kjuu p Jri tTOefucron y*, Joachim 
ol Flora* John ScottLs. HAniobnofmR. 
Mnronites, Munothelete-M. FatArtnen. 

Peiapang^ Peter Ahilsnl r Pelor do Bruys, 
J'lKT Lomhards, Poor EMen of Lyons, 
Hat rarun li^, WdJeiinis; at uirt> Inquisition 
HenttAn of JJitdcn, 43d 
HcmWi of ^Ima w Grand Mnstor of the 
Tualaolo Order, B7< 68, 109. 120, 144, 
147, 153, m 457. H09 
IL-tman. landgrave ol Tburingia. 50 =qq. p 62 
*q.; pftlron of loltertffii; defeats Philip,04; 
changes FideS. 65; mrolts JLgjiiusl Otto, 
75t sanction fl GoidflO Unll T 7?i ohanieter 
Of. 81; lit* danghtcr. 125 
Afrcivint-uhnfr*, Gonunidiicfif, in Spain. 419 
Hertford, £40,20$, 775; carls oL KcGiibert, 
Bi chord 

HcrtJordfthir®, 535 

HeraH, king of, 800 

Huh, land gray Ea to of, 125 not* 

Hidngc. 210 

HitdcRheim H 60; lisbop of. 87. 05 sq,, 
] 45sq.; Conrad, Conrad of Qufetfaxt 

Ehum>f $ Aithbiahop of ltheiniE, 543, 640. 
6&5? hki Dr Dir^rlw Litthtirii rttfi* ft 
Tithftftar rtgiiUtty 610 saq + ; Gnttecludk 
and. 6&3&i) L t hEs Dt PfiU^irtlirtfilwn* Cri, 
653; and decrei-s of tjub/rzy, 15. 
HipfKvynirr, 662, 57$ 

Hippolyisim canons* 687 
Hint, king's bonschoid gmrd in Scan- 
dlimvln, 379 

HlHhaUi H, king ffnlpe) of ScvUlu, 394 nqq, 
IJutvirr Dw dt t Vorwuiedrr, 246 
HUUrire dr Gatlnumt It Marshal. 214 rtofe* 
220. 225. 383. 246 . 300 310 

Hi El In* battle of. 792 

HuchftEjiJcn, Conrad of, *ir Conrad of Hodi- 
staden 

Hokkcnbnrg p murgmvcy of, Bcrthold 
Hohcnfeka. Phkhp of* tet Philip at Ho- 
henfcle 

Hole* blnhup In Iceland, 29 
Holland. 119. 318, fiM, 771; ennnt nf.317 
friq.; ief BictrLch, FEotendc, William 
Huhitem, 60, 87; count of. i« Adull 
Holy Ghost, dogma of the Pre^c^ion of, 18, 
665 

Holy Office, the, 716sq.; ttt Inquisition 
Hum** d* para tjr, 417 
Honorkils L Pope, 63$xq. 

Honor!ua HI (Oendo SftTflliq^ Pope, 21* 95; 
and Henry 111, 253. 257 sqq_f 260; and 
Fn’dcriek U* 83 *q., ^ ?qq., 144 sqq.; 
and France, 258 r 32$; and Wij^iusr 11, 
87 s and ftinflkwrti Grdar h 732; aod 
Dominscui Order* 738, 763; deatli of P 
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146: Liter Cnuuum, 557; BlwJflj 6^0. 

mi, 731 

E^norin? IV (Jampo BaroHl), Pope# 201 sjj. 

the deOTfilAllBt (Henry of Susa, 
criminal btsbop of 0*tE*)* aiiip 5 
Hfttcl-DLcu, at Parifi + 571 
Eovcden, Roger,, i« Itogor Hnwdan 
Howrian. manor of, 209 
Hubert dfr Burgh, 234, 245; besieged in 
Dover, 2-50, 2W4 naVid victory of. 254; 
justickf. 255 sqq, + 263: ft Unfits I'mikce d* 
Bicauul-.SSB: French pol Ley of* 260; ttftdt 
earl of Kent, 200 note S'; Eschoquitfpohmr 
cf, 261 iuid the WcS*h ^w t *62; fall 
of H *03 

Hubert Waller, urehbisliop oi Canterbury, 
hiahop Of Salisbury. 505, 215, 215: Ufb* 
bishop, 215: nod the pcO of St David's, 
34 ^q,: jurikiar. 214. 21B. 224; character 
ELEI.1 fpHflJ t 215 »q, F 220, ffiJS, 241 aq., 
246; Gup^c-iled as author of Gfruirff, 215; 
Eschcqurr If forma of, 216 aq.. 225; and 
military service, 217 ; laior career* *18 &q,: 
clumcullur, 21 ft, 3*1, **4 P 331 sqq.; and 
the Jews, 226; death of, 231 sqq. 

Huelva, 414 

Hncsoa, captured by Peter I of Aragon, .J99 h 
402; CoSes of* 417; 420; king of, 39*; 
tmlvtraiij of, 694 
Huftn (pennant holding). 48* 

H ugh Capet # king of Franco, 202 
Hugh III, duke of Burgundy, 300 
Hugh IV, duke of Burgundy, 341, 351 rwfc 
Hugh Of Chat i Hon, count of SfttPt-FoI# 
352 twfc 

Hugh IX of Lu nigrum, acquires county of I* 
HartMta# 351,808; and Arthur, 800; joins 
Philip, 312; does homage to John, 310 sq. 
Hugh X of IflupM, axial of La Morehe* 
and Isabel tA of AngOUlihlSO p 251, 259 W],* 
200 eq.H 808 r 319 sqq.; ^g^Sf 

Joan, 320; makes p^'aco with l^nais Till# 
331; QnnspLrtH- agaimt Si Louis , 342; *U b- 
mitn, 343; nnd Raymond of Tou louse, 345; 
339, 352 nvtc 

Hugh, bishop of AdKOTTOi. 715 
Hugh, bishop of Durham, justiciar, 306 aq.; 
deprived of Winder Civile, 209; and 
Geoffrey of York* 311; and count John, 
*13; deprived of shrievalty, 215 
Hqgh h bishop of IianflTftf, 070 
Hugh# St, biHhopof Lincoln, 2U d 2tS P 217, 
21Q; and Richard I, 232; and John, 232; 
Lift of. 335 

□ ugh oi Sonant, bishop of Goto try* prtiaan 
Of John, *09, 211; pard&ntd, 211 
Hugh of PierrepoEil, btahup of Li^ge, 02, 63 
Hugh of WcU&t biaboj) of Lined o* 236; 

Keeper of the Great 5ml. 233 
Hugh fiigod, third 04?! of Norfolk, 335, 
*43; ttnlarte La die of France. 35* 

Hugh Bigod. justiciar {123$)* 293, *7d 
Hugh do LftOJ, mr! of CInter# 239 
Hugh of Amw, 234 
Hugh of Bklllftl. 247, 250, 256 


Hugh Rfttdolf, 307 
Hugh do Raves, 240, 247,313 
Hugh la De^pemer < the Elder), juatioiftr. 263 
Hugh k Dtspmaer (the Younger}, 263 
Hugh of St Victor, 3*, 7M, 7Jl i Liter dc 
%ranlfflfii of, +M7 h»'|. 

Hugh of Tabftrie (Tibcrinji}, 801 
Hnflo d Iho glo&sfttor* 579 
Hull# 479 

Humber# river. 242 sq. 

Humbert EEL, couni of Savoy. 394 
Humbert, midiBiJ, and Bcmngar of Toum, 
fi79 

Humbert dc Bomana, 756 
HumilSali, the# 20. 762* 707. 727 
Hundred Ycar^ 1 War, in. 263, 480, 551; aud 
military timtics, 796 s^, 

Hungiiry, the Mftgyara in, 463; soctal aFUi 
politieal unplUlMition k, 404 ^q, ; 0™n 
Bull promulgutrd ,467 m,; acqulma Croatia, 
-166; invaded by tha Mongolsj 104 p 463; 
mesa In, 470 »g T ; immigration af Cumans, 
165 &q., 469 wp; and of Germans, 167, 
470# 486; the suecoagl&n, 440 eq., 461. 
-170; Cburcli iUn 21; ambbiahoprlo of Gran 
established, 464; dioce&Ci of, 164 sq.; law* 
for r 466; liturgy in. 471; heresy in. 21, 
703,703; rv-kltuns wlllithe Papiu3y,446liq rr 
464 sq„ 467* 470 r 655; with tha Empire, 
44fl, 465. 409; and Bohemia, 433, 440 eq., 
469; and Poland, 446, 455, 462; find 
Alls Etta, 43?# 468 M.; and Sty rift, 438; 
and Galicia (Hah-Gll), 455. 407; and 
Bowk, 407: and Venice. 4631, 466; allies 
with Chaldea of Sicily, 191; mining laws 
In, 446; Franciscan In, 731; 30 W|„ 50« 
107,154, 432# 430# 487. 863; dukfl or. W 
G-'zji-, Icings of, «r Andrew 11, HI, Beta III. 
IV. ChftTte* Robert, Enwrik Gdaa I, IL 
KobEuan. Ladlatafi I, IV# Iiouis, Ot!n> 
Btephcn 1. It* V, Wemxaka tU 
Hum, lbc H 471, 837 
Huisyad, 471 

IlurstmnuDeaUt wtle, ?83 
Hue4i.lc.ir Ihc. 446, 706 h 759 
Huslinflt court of, 945 
Huy, 92 nnir. 613 n 613. 517 
Hyde, monafltory at , 691 


Ibn h Atnn3jir h 396 »q. 

Ibu Hfld, king at ^fumia, 413 
IbaJahbift cedi of Valencia, 401 
Ibn MunLiUiish (Ibn ^a fc ad), king of VnJenctA 
and 5furcia, 407 

Ihn TiUiifiu, Ttof T Wiigof the AlmorAndra, 
lurwlei Spain, 398; defeat* Christian* 
at Zalina fb. I congnena Muslims, 399; 
resisted byliio Cid. 409; uud by CostlliaiiJf, 
402 400. 407 t 

Iwland, discovered, 301; relationa with 
Norway, 266 Mp d 3&7 gq,; pcpulalion, 367; 
nodal conditions In, 369, 380; the altMnff 
in. 370 + 675 f q.i ta*^boots In. 370: 
CliristLmniiy introdoeed iuti, 3C^; blgliop- 

riea in,, 376; bishop in# 29; titho Intro- 
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duecd, 375; Cn3i■ >n Law in, 390; literalure 
in, 386 h>; /'e rr/^n Eddn, Smifmil, Skalds; 
the ifrpp in, 491}; 491 
lehtersbjLEisen, 40 
IfflWficMit controversy, ri”a7 sip 
JiLl flf JfollLogn4p 200 
Ildk,., wife of Attilftp 037 
lie d^lWoc. 24. 284+ 334. 346 E, M7 
mtfe 4; architecture in, 765 -iq., 789, 771 
Xmola* ftven !=■ Suiinguttin, 139; feud with 
19iJ; destroyed r 111 ; rebuilt,. H5 
JsrqimVJ, aeo5n, 143 

Incarnation, doctrine of the, 659 sq., An- 
seim's Cur JPcui Abelard 

and Peter l^rmbord on. 664 
India. 7-71 

Jnddl^ances+pl&nATT, 17; for cn.tn.ridi r*, 24; 
growth of, 694 -.ij,; Fourth l*t^rnn Coon- 
ell on, 697 sjj, 

Inc, kin^of Wir£Foi t 53G. 574 
/N/iiJiimu-j, *rc Fi}HsdnJ^o 
Inge LlIJ Stotikikwm, king of Swwlen. 375; 
make* treaty vHh king* of Denmark anil 
Norway, 378 

Inftcbcfg. wife of Phitip Auffimtns, 33, 73* 
297 f^. p 2&0, 307, 513, 317, 326 
Tugolhcirw, 109 

Inj$oi“tnrEi, EinJnunity Al, 707 

Innocent I. Pop, and" Galilean Huir^. 7, 615 
Innocent Hi Ontario do" Ontl) + Pope, elec¬ 
tion of, 1 T 132; early life, 2; cutis I stories 
□ f, i fc.;. co-usee rattan □ t, 3 ; leafed Romo 
lor Palestrina, 10; in Viterbo, 92; claims 
anrl idr-aU of. 3 aqq,, 71 r 26^ 643 sq.; and 
policy of Gregory VlL 2rt ftp?. 1 , and Lbe 
aceiiiar pover, ffch*; Lempnra! policy of, 
29 sqq,; hi a u-ri L^f ibi) fr udiil contract^ 
28 i*qq.; and imperial election^ fi, -53, 
54 ih^-i , 122 sq>; and elect inn of Phi ii? of 
Swahiv, 49; interred* in Germany H 54 
■sqq.; his IftWnratia, G K 56 -j. ; pupporl* 
Otto IV ,6s, 1EM5; hall 59 iq. ; 

Ircatd with Philip, 6:tnq.; oJiconisnuldeatCi 
deserters from Otto. f>3; and Lupoid o t 
MajnJfific. 69; reoognfs* Pin tip uf Swabia, 
71; guard urn of Frederick LE, 14 flq M 57 p 
74, IBS* Lt?; (support# Fndetick against 
Oita IV f I 37 Hq,. s35; and Germany, 54 

Kip]-, 59 jq., 71 N|,; Add Iuly T 9 r-qq.„ 

52 fiq. i And Pity of Home, o *qq_. 

134 iqq.ptrt 1 uU& Romo; md Morkwnrd, 

11 v\q,'r and Tuscany, H sq., 53 f»q., 71s 

and Sicily, L2sqq r , 71. 137 aq-. 162 mj s ; 

and K i u|jJdhn .77.237,243 w| . 21 nq. 3 255, 
544; annulfl Utacliart«r T 246; put-i Lnodon 
dndcrinterdict, 213; ami E’hlJip Aujptftlu<, 
24, 77; mruJEaLe-i in Fluidnrt, 306; ami 
Walter cf CoalanccE, 3ii7; am! Arthur of 
Dritni^y d 310: aiUidkpts toin«Klktc betwwit 
Philip and John, 311, 314 ; acilborjAC4 
Phitip to attack Jubn, 316 ; jiueI tjucc-n 

I ttpe1»ri;. 5 r 2H t if ip 3.. ^7,313; Spirj- 

i a .h pollify,, 30 b4j .[ onlcfri ^furtlhr^ Cmairte 
to »}«td,409; Arakin find. 111 arui 
thfi H-LJkixn.^, 31; and the Fonrth Cmai4e h 


15 &f]q, p 63; and reunion, 16 Rqq., 63; 
rcor^urLiKC* Greek Church, 17 Rq.; nJi^Tthi- 
Qr&ik clcrpu. 18; ami Pctcr^ Ponec. 454; 
and bcitttfy . 20 pqq, T 716 EHJ.; and AJhtgetV 
f ian Cnifade, 21 and Itajuiumt TT of 
Toulouse, %\ uq„; and Prussia, 12^, 456; 
and Bohemia, 435; and Polattd, 455; aucl 
pmi-intq of Ri4*a, 555 ; arid Sweden, 300; 
and ihs Church in Norway, i^rq. | and 
Hungary, 21; and the pi pal Chance it, 
32 »iijr|,; Illcfpslefn of, 32 sqq., 30; and 
nnodioal clout ions, 3H pq.; dngnsaSis pro- 
BOUnOcinCnU of p 3? sqq.; ivork r.R Lawyer 
add jurist. 34 sqcp, 42 sq,; and tax^tton, 
55G; iej^iatalinn and rtfoimn r*f. 37 ^iq.; 
and marriajL-jfi law, II; nnd deriaU im- 
munity, 41 sq.; ueiiI usury, 491; and 
cpificopiLl elections : in Germany , 61 
73; id Sicily, 13. 132 in Engiftdd fc 
233 sq., 242; and at Palermo, 15, War- 
ceater, 30, 233. t>t Davids. 34 ^iq, p Tfmr^, 
30, Canterbury, 232 sqq., 242; and fn-n- 
dleido, 6i^8; and ihc preaelnng offLce, 20, 
40; and mligions orders. 40. 55L a>;|., 72G 
eq,. 737 s>q . Reboots and unh'^raitLe^, 40 
, 741; death of, 139; writing of. /V 
rfrfitrmptu jminifi, 2; letters and deereiala, 
S K 4 7 + 20, 38 nqq. , 200; sermons of, 

15, 37. 13; ix. n-i, 140. 116, 21 ^ 325. 
634+ m. min 7 00, 710 
Innocent IV (Sinihaldo del Fi^cbi). F-'pe, 
34, 122, 127, 177,11®, 104. *05; Jp^ratu* 
£»f, 5; election, 157; and Ff^lcrtck I t. I-"7, 
162, 356; at Lynna. 356; polLcy in Ger- 
many, 104; supports Honry hi^pe, lOflEfqq., 

153 aq.; ond WitliaEis cif HuEland, lOM :--qq. H 
16B; nse of provi kuts , 107; and I iJiYoria p 
106; and Sicily, 103, 150, 163 sq,; in 
Perugia, 110; poi Ley re versed by Alexander 
IVp 120 M,; returns tf> Italy, 168; in Rrime, 
176; and Finns nee i 171; and REehrvM i>f 
172; and Conmd I V, 170. 172 
sq.; lofiin the Eepts, 174; eonec^ions 
tn w>wnF. 175 fiq., 190; finance? of, ITS, 
1BI; nUfiottfl with Ex^^Ein, 180; avi 
jiatmtiaijc, 557; and the Ervjrlr-1] Church, 
208 si;.; reaiatunen lo, in Fmuco. 351 sq.; 
and lilt 1 Inquisition, 347, 719, 7 J 33; bnlh: 
oE, 722 { 725; and the iVfudlum t’lfniU* 
nOl; ami Pads univ^rsitj, 747 sq T ; and 
Mend leant Ontcrn. 733 sq., 739. 716 sqq . 
752 sq +# 7 « f k 5, 757. 706; death nf. 175, 713; 
results of his policy, 176. 554 
Innocnnt V, Pope, lOl 
Innocent V[ B Pupc, and nn iTerfll tr of Bnirvm a, 
565 

Tnquesl of Sheriff h (1170), 221 
inqumllqrn t 06; 7i7 nrrranL 

nation amt procedure, 719 sqq.; pmuaEmg 
impcwied:+ 723 sqq.; ftml the friarei 762; In 
I ? r.in« p 343 Eqq. p 347; In Arl j; r>H P 420 
J.mn'fufio Trffji] fi i, 622 
Inlerregnuni, the G*rat, 439 
/alradwef.m-/i dE f| AVaiN^liMm /^ernurra, 7M 
734 
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Ipek, Ptes , 

Ireland, Irish. Norwegian kingdoms in. 4M; 
accept Christianity, 3 M; niS*st SfAgriua 
liiirdes! 878; submit to King John, 239; 
fVftr do Blr&n* and, 203: architecture In. 
7&7? ibo Pile. ih .; Irish (Undents ftt 
Oxford, 5SS; 2I7 P 320, 2*6 sqfc. 24ft» 347, 
922, 598, S8» t 76§i W 
Irene:, wife of Philip Of Rw*Ma P 6^. 1® 
Inacttua, jurist. ftt Bolugtiii. 577 egq-; ^ 
banc ] I lAngdus), Eastern EmpwoTp 10, 

jjqj 

Jmho Judaeus (Abtl-Vs'qilb lalifiq Ibti Snlnb 
man lil Jari’ll^, MS 

Ik Elbe!, Wife- 0* Edward H of England. hH>4 
Ifi-i^-Lk, Empress aiater of Henry ill 0* 

England, Be, 87: mircias FDerick II, 98 
m. p 105, 117, 152. SGI, 207 
TfiabcLIa the Catholic. qmwn (#f Castile. 739 
Isabella ol Angoniflirio, wife a! Kins John. 
251,256,30fr; hafdfflweX in Polum, 259 iq., 
3^7 5 uuufii Hugh X of Lu-dgnan, 291, 
3)60. MO mt* f Ml. LV42; submits to Si 
j^ouUp 813; d^alti of. 2(10. 348: bar*on» P 
2Q& 

lobelia pKwiabfl of G (anrastw, wife of Ki ng 
John, 244; divorced, 398 
Isabella oE Hafuiplt, marries Philip Aa* 
gnjft«t 9Sfl Bq*| 301 £iaa., her descent 
iro-m Cbaritemagno. 834; Ml 
Isabella ol Atngnii. marri« Philip, heir to 
St Louis, 850 

Isabella of Portugal and Lancaster, inamoge 
with Philip tb-t flood ol Burgundy. 010 
lobelia nf v jptfwriaA . Miant&si of Fkndorsp 

292; succession tn* 202 «q. 

Iscnbnrg, aoonty of. 40; Arnold. Fred 
vrhtk 

Isidore Mciwtor, pftf Decretal a 
I^rlore of Sevilk*. CIO. 614. 017 M|.* 653; 
AlwjrnokMl^r of, 617 

Ialram P 50S. G01>, OH, MS, 700, 735, 750. 

757^ the AY^m, 701.753: aUo ItaUiM 
Ldc* ? Kings at *li»* «* Reginald 
IsEnudun. 802, 801, 30?, m 
[stria. 169 f 

Italy, Chaps* I.T, ti paumg donmtion of. 
ial twf4! l; policy of ImioHsm III nu 9 

sqq., 52 *q.; imperial policy in + 164 
Otio IV in. 78 sqq.; iiwaMiw ol, 
11 &■ fnfltnenea on EoSiemin, 446! Gfttti- 
mrmi And industry of. Chnp. xrr miPiim; 
.500 ■ if* Bartkcm. Capitalisms Florence, 
Goina. Venice. iste.; Chnrch in. 528 aj.. 
5S6, B53 p 6JS6 t 645; h*rcav in P 21.701 aqq,. 
700; Inqniiitioti in „ 725 *1-; Hhi in, 
Chap, xsi mitim; (Mliicneinn nnd nniTer- 
flities In, 5fl0 «]■, 971, 577, 503 sqq ■» MS 
pq,; jrv li^-> BoloffoA; arehUe*tartin.768. 
767 an r naty, 7EH; *M Genoa, I itA t 
VmifC P nrrny, 793 ^,.708; 
in p T06; litamture sup 023 iq,, 82ft; Cfclie* 
qf + 527 P 824; il, xv^., 406, 426 aq„ 505. 
005, G7l. 7^p. 787 eq-r 315; nf-* Regno 
Pm ducatr. In Poland. 461 


inj Ff$tih jfiii«to«orirrn (mining pode). ill 
U<5he3Hift P 446 
flu r/i-jrifium, 73, 77 miff 
Im tpoUi, 53, 63. 73, 77 Wi*. @5 
frj.f f r* lej-rj-jsi^u nt ijewi^fti^rfiYiiirn, in Bobatnia, 
443 

|t {24 {Bftleaiio Islarul), 400; conquered for 
JjuupvS I of Aragon. 414 
U'D of CiiOkTtr^, 0l7 1 710 
Ivina, 162, 200 

fayaalav. gnuid dnke of Kiev. 448 

Jacob Erbmdson, arebbssbop of Lund + 
339 

JacobiEtn r 727. 739. 742; «* DaminlcailS 
Jiiocibits. the gloaiuitor, 579 
Jacopo 0*volIt H ■« Honorlusi IV, Popo 
Jacoponc da Todi, 700 
J'weque* dt Iiuia.in 1 kuiiflit. 0O J i T 605 
Jacques da Vi try h quokM^ 700 
Jadawings f the. 452; Iheir tojiIsi 456 aq. 
Brushed. 457 aq : 466 

Jocn. jyrip 402,413; ccd*I to Ferdinand Hi, 
414 

Jamboniti. -Joho Botina 
Jaiues 1 % king of AmgOJI. marriage of. 412: 
mioority of, 412*0.; a3Lies w \th FonlLnand 
IE, 413: and maVee froniicr treaty, 41^ 
415; wuquors Bftlf'oric Iidaild^, 411; 
Vftlonoia. 415; and Ifnrcin. ik ; Likes the 
citis4, 415; Franco und, 842. 315. 350; 
Navarre and, 4L6; bin CuhtjjN' idfi-f« r 420; 
37.127, 720 

James SI, Icing of Aragon„ 594; fftign a* 
king of Sicily, 201 

Jahiw d»- Ganlelmo. ricor of Cliarlefl of 
Anjou,185 

James ran tailed, of Troyes, im Urban IV. 
Popo 

Jarmw, 503 

Jean Botlcl, hip (J^jitpOU den .SVtisinei quoted, 
BI5 sq,. 834 
Janghiz Kb an. 45H 
Jens Grand, archbishop of Lund. 309 
Jerest, 305 

Jerome ai Abcoti, wt ^iebobts 1\ . Pope 
JeruwUom 1 kingdom of, Henry n and, 294; 
144, 194. 301h 055, 781, 789, 795. 808; 
iff ufArh Palestine; ItinH of. 57, if* al *0 
Baldwin fit Cbarla ot Sicily, Ouirad IV. 
Fradct-lak U + Jolm of incline, Yolanda of 
BHcone 

Jcmsalejn, reaaiued by Frederick ll. 147; 
cikplure o(. by Khtr^raanshm Turk*. 

70O. 757.791 tq.. 816* 622; patHareha of, 

10,144,148,357, 757; iwatw Sopbronius, 

Urtwji rv 

J-cflk* 13l 

Jews, massacred al York, 2i>0p 226; El- 
oheqaeroft 210, 221; Ial1apd h 226 sq,; 
Kina John and, 22 b, 230 sq^ 246; 4be 
Kloc’ft iewrr, 203; in France 320.337. 
34*; in Mimiil, 410. 416. 420. 70H; ilk 
Poland. In Hungary, 468, 471; nU 
merchant;^ 478. 509; as naiueia, 118.. 


I 
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W, rn : 11B. 1J2, -.33,30S, 007. 524, 700 
Bq., 754 

J Lin i-nft Dks, marries tin? CirJ, 400 [ Alfonso 
VI and,. 400 ' in ViltiUfik, *03; death, 

ife. 

Joachim, abbot of Horn, vlawa on doctrine 
of Lbi- Trinity condemned, 60S tr Jp , 690; 
his jErn ay* n m inn and ij Li mllucnco, 

70S eq, f TiE L 

JOAnhiatrin Iftft; itf tilio Joac him of Flora 
Joan L queen of NhVjutc, wife of Philip the 
Fik.li, Emmd* collie at PariB, 574 
Joan , w\ U- of Alexander tl, 201 . 255, 360. 320 
Jc4kn r daughter or Hcnij H of England, 
marrow* of. '2$5. 300 

Joan, l!1 1 -intimate cfivu«blcr of King John. 

ntarr tt Llywclyn, 251 
Jontj dc Mouniehi^ncy. 264 sq. 

Jotm. Itfitrefa n«f Totllouse, n lomogo with 
Alphonse of Poit lera,&9S, 347 
Joanna, daughter of Emperor Rnlilwin,, 
ill urn c? Fertand aE Portugal. 310; rules 
FlnndErs, 319 
Jocttin of CrakrJnndv, 22H 
Joeelln of WoHi, bishop oE Weils, 234 
Johan de Fuseli, i3F6 
Johann > T excnssj»rgar of Graz, 002 
Johann* s Js Cclk, abbot of Kt A 3 ban*, 565 
Johannes do HacrolKiHco. rf* Sphatm of, 672 
JohanniLtii (KnfojnnU tsar of Bulgarin, 31 
John XXI {Peter JtdimnJ) H Pope, 124 
John XXII, Pope, and un i reraiticc, 582,598; 
iiiid McDtlicanL Orders, 7W h 755 rij,, 7 ij4; 
712 

John Txiim^Dfi, Eastern Emperor, 74:4 
John ValaL&m, Kmpercr of Naeaca, 101 
John (LotiblandJ. king of England, count of 
Mortnin.8Uft; He FLiy IPs partiality for. 224, 
BOftj proponed m&rrfaf?c to heireas of Sutoj , 
234; swam fa Stay abroad, 307; hi* poS- 
emslum. 26S; his opposition In Long- 
champ, 260 *q.; aim* at the *UCccaeion, 
210; In London ^ 211; right to succeed 
recognised. 213; -* r\- Knurl] »npport. 

212 Eq , 3T4; claims ths crown, 213; re¬ 
conciled to Eichiird ,214; Ins axwrtkma or 
KLilage, 217 Rq,, 237, 242 sq ; Meesaion. 
2lH; ci,m=iitutionEiI un,pt*ctfi of hi» reign 
21ft m . sqq-r 224 sqq., 373; bln 
ChtmOEor, 2 in sq + ; ftnd Jt.-v.-H, 221"; and the 
navv, 337; and conmmnH ami boroughs* 
226, 22ft E4|.. 2D7. 309; and trade with 
Pr*rtct\ 231; and Bluttlii of C^t lie, 
2 ^. 1 , 307; and tin Canterbury election, 
332 ^tq.; end the Interdict, 235 , 312, 

3l5 eq<h; Overlord liF Scotland, 238; and 
of Wales, 238 ra.; Mireli^, S^?ri3 h h.ip of, 
210,250; ] ri -h policy of, 217,220,230 aqq , 
^LiO. 2 14.247: nail Dito J V, Oft, 77 rq , 231, 
237, 240, li 11 Hjq*, 3ltt; Frenc h «ai| i |ti ! gn 
(1313). 240 uq.. 316 pqq,, 31U r 322; ^ub- 
mi£3lon to lilt Fop* 1 , ^37, 244 r 555 ; a>> 
MlTed, 241 pq,, r-t 17; Winoheater *silh 
(1216), 241 aq. + 245; mam Lwa cajicmieol 
eleetioaa. 242; baronial opposition to, 24 


ftqq.-relations with London, 245; granUi 
the Charter, 246; his supports, 147, 
252; attack.- the nr beds, 24ft sq,f and 
Philip AngUx\M f 4 n 24, fll, &% 65 b 77, 
212 225, 237, 21ft, 2&j, 292con 

oepaoni to Philip in Komuuidj and Aqnt- 
Iftine.HflS; treaty with Philip, 6ft?; Kor- 
imndy under, hF3; trial and deprivjLLJon r 
'H9 r 250J SOfi, 315, 325; euptUM Arthur, 
^09 sq.; lo^^ Nonnatidy. 311; inrjidea 
AquinuEie, 312 uqq.; death of, 2-7U, 253; 
his children, 2-51; i-Ltto of coniLnentftl 
pAaoenkcLB at Liu death, 26^ 2Uft; -i, 24 s 
2ft «].,», 37. 52 r 06aq. + 70. 77, H6. 26S. 
Wt sq.p 32-7 - !t .. 323 340 §qq b| 35S, 

■IB0, -m, S8ft, SOI 

Johq h king of Bohemia, count of Luxem¬ 
burg, 436 

John of Briannp, Latin Kinpcror of Cun- 
ahtfUinopje, king of JcTruu«m 4 37, 144; 
rumoured offur ijf Englisli ciowi] U% 2SS 

John 1, bin# of Portugal, sonn of, ft! J 

John 1, ilukft of ifriibucil, hli 

John I, tbc llcil. dukn of llrittanr. 316,, 

54S 

John the Fearless, dnte of Bnrgundv 
S63 

John of daunt, dulre of I-anciteter. 797 K 
S03 


Joh n of Avch ors. ths elilf r, co-nolof FTaiiiault, 
Ill; acquires Hainanl^ PJT^j,, 3o9; sup= 
porta Biehard of Cornwall, 128 
John f, niar^Tave of tfnmrlhnliUrg (jqinLk 

with om mu uthiM'p 12 s 
John do Courcy, furl of Uluter. 26$ 

John TlpUft, earl Of Worcester, countable 
of England, 811 

John nf if onto Corvlno, arch hja hop of Pekin, 
753 aq, 

Jdhn the Kfr.l, arahbtahopof NiilftroH, 6tfSI&q L 
J'.hft + Bl, of IXimaaeuH, 673 
John, cardinal and chtincelEur, 32 
John, papal rice-cljancdlor. 32 
John Cdlonna,cudinal. invades Sicily, 1-17; 

k-Krite in Rnnmgtia. 156 
John, cardinal of 8t Paul, l 4 28$. 729 
John, bishop of Lllh&ok, 12ft 
Johii ihs Grey,, bishop of iNorwlfth, elecL ,f 
Canterbury, 252 sq.; kiliciivr In Ire Land, 
SMw 239 

John of Baconlhorpa^ 75ft 
John tin Baniatro, donn of St Qu&nling 
73S 

John oE Bfttutmnnt, chamberlain, 1445 
Joliti RonnH (JfuqbonillL friars af, 70O 
John ds Bralaelve, murdered, fft9 
John Capgratu, hiatoHan, 762 
John Capacol, senator of Ilomp, il 
John Ctemcnl. mar^lyd of Fnmco. 341 
.^ohn Crmii, of ]='ondi, 117 
John Conti, of Poll, Uft # 

John Durant, nf Dunjitftlile, 493 
John d'F-ppe, count of Bonjaaoia 197 
John d’Eyvill. 282 ^ 

John Fllas Alan. 244 
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John Chwitan Orsint, irs Nicholas ITI. Pupa 
Job* the German P master-general of Dm 
thItiImi Order,, 738 
John ot Gloucester, 502 
JohnM Bftiruiult, knight, 864 
John td Jnnduru B&3, 714 
John Muw], 117. Ufi, W7 
John tlio Moor, chAmbcrlain of Sicily, 167, 
173 tHj.; sEd^ with the Pope, 174 yq. 

Joint of I F :iri “i, 633 

John of Putihn, general minister of FranclJ- 
ctm Gnler, 708. 731, 747. 7» 

John Fiorlcouc, waffeuiMi 11 
Jobe of Fisa, PtrtpC&i&Q corvinunia or. 572 
John do Plano Carping, bla mf-ton to the 
Great Khun, 753 
John of Prod da, L98 
John of b£ Giles, 747 

John of Salisbury* SOI. 500, 571. 587] 3 m* 
tri rues of, 621 sqi]PnliffiiliVm of, Glil sqq, 
John I Johannes* Scolu^ Eriyge P na> bis lie 
Dtruio PratdtwHtmlicvi^ ^ vq-; book 
attributed to him burnt, 973; hh Be 
Dirt done. Naturae 7IS; 701 
John do Yeobliii kfiitfht, HIM 
John of Vi«Jl» n 131 

Jomvilfo, 5In'- de, 331 uq., 337, 340.810, Hid, 
350, 357. 3Gb 8OT »q.* 4W8 *M.i hfc 
0 /SI J-uuu, 351 , m 
Junius ol Orleans 614 
Jmkn, river, 763 

Jordan or Sirony.couter-«n*Tml or Domini- 
mu Order, 739. 742; bis Lift o/ At jW- 
inie, 739 
Jucflr. river* 4lo 

.iuLiun the Ajwetato r Homan Emperor, 007 
Jntintil, Feter. tie John XXI, Pupc- 
Jdlidi Omni, 505, 8ftl, 603, 625, 750 

JnlinA YakriUB, trAnslates the jiM'u^LvCiriJii' 

the rn 1 *, @35 

Jamiegcs, Abbey qf T 4H4, 764 
JuEtlnmn I, Eastern I'hnpclfnr, 148, fi09, 61T 
fiq,, fltK), 716, 7Hft; Etndy of his code nl 
lEolagnih, ill, 577 S4|. 

Jutland r 306: Law difitekt of. 370; southern, 
conquered by Bwstfett* 865 
Jntta, of Moisten, 125 wte 

Rainersworth r 7 S h 109,126 

Kjdoc&a, trchbkhopi filj 21; AM of. 464 sq.; 

tMtlhodml, 467 
EaJojao, ire JApimitm 
Au rieJWr , the,, in Poland, 447 
Knahubca, Slav trilw W PomemuLll, 450 
KimUluii* its Poland, 

447, 461 sq. 

Kelheim, 03 

Ken Hworth ft ?77, 281; Edict of, 263; caalle T 
122 

Rent, 249; kings of, W AeLhdherht. 

WihUmd frtib cl, icr Hubei I da 
Kerry, 262 
Kry of Tmlfh 763 

Khwarazmiaii Turks, capture of JeraHitlEin 

by, 355 


Kiel, 87 

Kiev, founded by Swede*, 3G4; taken by 
BolcelitV TI Ol Polimil, 418; by dia Mon 
roIp, 163; 454, 467; grind dukes of. ir* 
izyadav g Scy&topelk 
King 1 * Bench, Court of T ire England 
Kingston, tTOUY of, £54, 25& h 328 
Kiofi (? Guiot), the ProvEJi^al, poet* S28 
KJpchak Turks, *e* Cnmams 
Kbi-Kun^^ rtc CnrnanLa, Llttln 
R mires bo rough 779 

Kni^bL*, ot^gtni uf, 799 in Poland, 462; 
methods of creating, 564. fcWX'i w|,; Uath, 
Order Of Ibe, 806 ; nniBade^and, 3GJsq.; 

hteratmeand, 861 - ladEefijmd, 604 iq - . 834; 
training of, @05 bnchiuior,, 5G4, t?06 ; 
bannerets, sq,; Orders cf Knights, il, 
BC@ eqq.; ice AkAoton^ CnlatfttvA, Dob rzj □ 
Knight^ Knight-; HnspifiSer^ Kni^hls uf 
the SwonJ + Knlghte Templars, Teuiouie 
Knights 

Knifib ts HospLlftltfir« of St John ol Jerusa¬ 
lem, 19, 467* 80fl; castle of, 781 
Eniflhts of III! Sword, Lit Milan, 6fl. 450, 
556. 609; mcoriH>rateil with tho ZwknLa 
Op hr, m t 457 

Knighu Templars. 19, 46?, 181,701, m *q 
Kniti, 471 
Kunt, Canute 
Kuln PenlnsuSa, 30G 

Knlbergh raptunMl bv Mftlftv III, 440; Me 
ol, 447 

Knlomen, king of Hungary, and Henry V, 
418; reforms ol, 466; itc^mptis Croatia 
and const of Dal EiiaLi a, ib. n 479 
EduHi 4?1 

KilnigvWg, Ti9 p 438^ 457 
EoUiiU^ahsiiA, meeting of Scandinavian 
kingn At, 378 

KopAuy, JInffii-Ar prince, 4d3 
Krak Chevallsrs, euylle, 781 
Krotssanbrqnn, batlic of, 438 
KrzyiutknwtH, pernm of T 152 

Kujawifl, I.jI 460j ms of + 417, 4M; 

lirlucei of, 453 [latle) 

KnjawiaEtie- thn, cnnquensl by FoUml, 447 
KukiiliA, 471 
KnEin, Bilu, 21 
Kqllnndbiirg, ehurrh at, 771 
Kulni, Kulmcrland, Chehnno 
Kuttenberg (Kutna Hnral, besaegod, 441; 
mine- of, 15,, 446; St liarhara's church 

nt, 771 

Kjbniy, count of, 32 
Jjl Iteoic, 342 

I _1 Itocbcllc, 210. 25@ sqq., 812^ 321, 642 
La Verna, 738 

l-iL-i Navas de Toloia, bailie ot, xvii 31, 393, 
410. 412j410 

Labour, mobility of, 503 *],; jonrn^ymen, 
194 sq.* 503 ;' apprentice-, 494, 4 VO eu.; 
iee aUt? Arehlteclure (huililing)■ Cloth and 
wool, Gilds, Mining IndutiT 
Loey, fam ily of, 2i39; «!C Hugh, Walter 
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liwlistiLn 1 the Salat, tiss^ oi Hungary* reign 
o i t 435 pq.; ami the Church,. 436 ;~4ID 
Libli-liij.n IV lbs CumiiD t king of Hongory. 
aJ k of Rudolf of Galwbrn^ opai rip t Oltnkar 
if, 439; murdered, 470 
Ijujnj^ur-^Tjitn'ri i fair of. 4fi5 ^q d 
Lago-ita. 153 
ijynhert. tnerchiinL &I3 
jjunbgrt h Tort, pq^l, 

InuntHriaui, faction [n Rologtui, 19® 
Lambeth. 254; rankl canons al,. 1 n&te 1 
Lunbra, river, J6fl h 171 
Latncgo* taken by Ferdinand I -of Castile, 

r m 

Luna, Arts rfrffo in Flurenae, 490 Fq B * 500 
Lrrrroiuofo. the, in FIarcnce. 437 sqq r 
I*nc*sblre. frCM 

Lancaster „ h OhOarof; given to Job n, 'SO® Soft*, 
2CS, 223; hnuB of* 779: witfe, 730; dtlku 
of, w John of Gmnt 

I«cl». family of, 100, 171. 17 J iq. # 107; 

ijw Frederick. Galvano. Manfred 
Land r a tJTTtlBrkil division "cn ^n^nurlA, 

H70 

Lu rui/nVdrh a S7, S H >, 1 12, 127 sq. fc U5 
Lnnfranc of ULua, prior of Hnlognil, gtSliriiE 
prior ef Au^SEn Friars h 70fl 
Lanfmiv of E^n vti* r archbishop nf Canter¬ 
bury, and Bchonpiir nf Tours. 37^ so,; hi* 
Dt Corptm n SanguM* Dfmirtl t 679 eqq.; 
Kill no«r 2 P 215, 511 r 544, 540. 577. 097 
LangCma* tower at, 77G 
Lrtltgro*, bishop nf, 323 
LurtEOcdoCp district Of, Calharkni in. 23, 7CHJ 
■; crusade in. AH Cm^adr (AlbigenjiLiii]i; 
Inquisition in + S43. 72d; risin^i in, 842. 
640; bqcI*] cmml! lions La, 4S2; I^wer, 
a*«? 1Kt - 4*3. 70S, »W; irf 

France, Miiii of 

Ijkonp 301, fljUj OlSf cathedral. 705 
Lapps, the, 3467 LupmM.rks F 16 , 

Ijim r fiii 1 j i}y of, 403, 410 
Laredo,, 40H 

Luteran. «v Bam* ; council* in. < 4 T Council* 
tilin, u«s of, fill p 30&; in Huttifarr. 433 ^. P 
m. 470 

Iintino toeiEiihmneu, randiHal, lrsate for 
Tuscany and Romagna. 193; «nd Floren¬ 
tine confrtLliniotij 1136 Hj Lfc 2Qi 
LnaE’nbnr^. 00 
LaunMBtnn, cor-tlo, £03 
LnniatfiioK ^>46 ftAle 1 
I^AUriinnc:, m K 323 
LdTaur. 1^5: council at, 26 sq., 41 H 1 
LavcIEo, 173 

Wore, Term dl. 135. 137. 147 h 137 soq., 
177. 165, 106 sq, 

La^, medieval EllCO^f Otl, fllfi sq,; J«nl 
Ctjatonnn + Tti]; sm^rr r^Heicj cgfrn- 
Irifj h \mv in; German law. in HoliemEa 
iiu* fcvfonscuM), 443; in Folnod 
bllll? liWj, 4GU, 462; Law Merchant, 176; 
CfftLfi d'ameiifj, R06; cneiTt of cliicatrj, 
013; #Cf Canon Law, Homan jCkity Law 
.L okr-cAin^r, in ^candhuLvla. ^ Thing 


Ij^j p^trmiitgc, 550 sq, 

Lajninoil. InuiElalor of J3ni£ 4 32G; fl3fl* 

U Rnr, mciconeuj, 301 n^(r 1 

f^ftthonwllere, Company of the, 4DG 

frcbiuinn, 505, 731 

Lccce, cLiimed by Waller of Ertcnno. 13, 
134 

Lcckfeld. bktt\n of, 101 
IjcfmAnn* Inti tic of. 205, 703 
Leicester, house nf + 543; honoar nf, 247,2^; 
ftafUtif, #ff Robert de Iteamnont, Simon 
doUomfnrt; archd^acoa of. #rc Heymnrui 
I,eiccfcb.Tshire, '209 

Lrrdarqjp naval uid military onsikniwltion in 
SraindinaTTA. 372, 37d. 333; a tax. Jfc», Wt» 
3!§& sq. 

Lcjnsn^en, ootmt of, 114; rfrt Emioh 
T^cinaler. “230 
Leipsac. oniTenlty of. ahO 
Lnitba, river, baltlu tin. 432 
Lmezyea. 451; Coo^h^H of. 431 
Lenlini 1 Alnimo eja, am ASaimo da f^ilfeEiii 
Lea 1 the Great* St P I'ope, Eatnrgical bock 
of, 04G; 7. GTL 1^7 «q. M 715 
Leo 111, Pope, 57 

Leo IX. Pope, LX; ddsu of, !>4I wj. 

Leo X, Pope, 736 

Leo 111 the fuLurian, Eastern Eanpcror. fiG7 T 
763 

Leo VI the Wiso, Eubm Emparur, IVc/eci*! 

Edict of. 473; Tuttitrt of t TS7 
Ijpo, cartlinBil-firient of Santa Crocc T 7fi 
lMn A San iMidoro nt r 739 
Leon, ktQrdhUii of, JO; Chap, in jwjjjui; 
Ucofijb cdoqUAitii of* 4Chi ^q + ; rc-1 aLicmi 
With Cii-tiic. 394 sqq,, 40? aqq.j. Qnal 
nftkUL* 413; finclal condiliona in, 41® <?q,; 
bw in, 41S; CorlfA in, 419; Churcit in P 
420; kirt(?fi of h #^e Alfonso Vl h VH* IX, X, 
Barnmrlo [E! F Kcrdiiiai^d 1, D. HI, Umica 
T^ontuLen, 702; Waldimns 

Leopold V, duke of Austria, and Rickard L 

212 

Leopold VL duke of Austria, G4, H^, 437; and 
Olle IV, fll natf t 75; ns-nuhi Calo^un, 07; 
and Gi?lilon Hull of L^vr, 77; and ll^nry 
III of Eo^Lnnd, 260 

Ldnda, 4iHtl h 419; kinj; of, tho Cid Afld* 100 
sq + t umvensitj of. 594; oolhulral. 739 
I^^k I the White, prince of Snnduiulrttf, 
^rand prince of ifobrnd, 453, 466; nccc*- 
Elon of. 454; and Papacy an d Church, 456; 
citakLahea province of Leader Pnland* ik; 
HalLftli and, (Ik 

Leszck II ibo h lack, ^mnd prince of jfobnii, 
45^,453; dr-nth of, 460 
LewJt. prince of Mawria and Kojawta p 459 
sqq. 

Letts, t]i ii, 4S6 sq, 

Leaeliarn, 243 

Levada, 3u i^fr 4 

LptwU. the, ill, ii-i. ^T^. 478, 4 h.i -tae 
Lew<u, buttle ol tVXi), 123, -j-vlt. 

Ltx [Liber) dufilrtaliM^ 14& 

Li5rf iiurpru, England ^boroughs) 
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Liter 129. 55T 

jF-V'ihifnjr?i r §ff Book of Fees 
Liter F#btific ili* r B4& 

Lri5£n4f Siirramfitlit, 07fl H 073; quoted, 571 

Litet SfrtitM of RonifEiOe YHTj 579 
Lf&rt'a^. writs of. 22:$* 224 MU 
Lihri CitfDl£»( p 557 
LlbctPA, wUb of PremvsL 435 
UehSield* oUboirml, m . 7<$5; see of, 235 
Lirhtcnbcrg* 55 

48, priiH^ of* 92; se* or p 12ft; 
blakfjfflf,49, lid; sre If furyot Gpeld«r*p 
Hn^h of Firrmpont, Tbeoduln, Wuto; 
archdeacon* uf n ic* Gregory X*Fcp** Urban 
IV, Pope; church cf -St JnrqriP* at, 7?l i 
Ml* 513* 510, AH, 520, 715; Liegeote, 
733 

Liepnits. battle of* IfH, 437, +58; lina of, 
4^3 

IdUa, 78, 31«, 489 T 004, 51 f. 

L)mbai^, duke of, 318; Ut Henry 
Limerick,, 2130, '1 L I 

Limoges, 300. 757; English righL* In* 233, 
355; counts of, 390* 809 sq. 

Turnon-in, S96, 21J®, M* 

Lincoln* 356; Mtftl* of, 200 sq.* 2-74, 774; 
cathedral *238, m; school of, m: botllft 
Of (1141), 703: I.I2I7)* 701; dloetfo of, 
504, 588; bishop of, &Rs ; bishops «f, *« 
Henry Of ELnlou, Hugh (Sl’l, Hugh of 
Wells, Robert Grosseteste 
lincoinihLre, 209. iiO- H i?8 twfr. 553 
Ltanri-le-Fotfl. 3013 
Liriu, river, 13 
Lisbon, university al* 595 
Literature* Chap- rn: *rr Arthurian Cyelo, 
Ckislorji ii!j‘ f?mi\ FJdHfl, Germanic 
Cycle, JkiM (JfaJ^ra lie)* StffMs 
Lithuania* LitbLPvnirLna, 458* #53; rise of, 
457 act-; Bahamian plana for* 4311 

Lafl'rr-tli" ttuMfrif, 33 

Liturgies, (iiJlifiin, 0t5 &q., 073; Row**, 
r>45fiq-: Slavonic, 434 sq-* 471; I Alin* in 
Bohemia and Moravia.. 424 F,q. 

Liverpool foundation of, 328; population 
and trade of, 434 

Llroaii* Danish mtemats in. 70; Kfiitfhtaof 
the Sword ill * 83; Christianity in, 128 sq.; 
archbishop of* US Albert 
him dtu Mftitri of Pfenst 493 
Lfrre iit St Jatqntt (Cfritj 
linim, castle of* 400 
LiAnrtepluui* 773 

Llywtlyh ap Jurwcrth, Jung of Snowdonia, 
dwa hemnga to John* 330: mjirriefi John s 
daughter* 351; and Fnutes de Bnmtthh 
258: victory at Kerry * 352; 35 
Loches. 305, 310* 312 

Lodi, 100; in 2nd Lombard League, 145] 
submits Frodcriek II* 153,155 ; Manfo-t 
Lancia^, I5G; defended by lililan. 

Ptlb TifFTE In, 10-1; capturod by Milan* 
107 

Lcdotuerift, *157- 470 
Logrqnu, 405 


Loire, rim, 240, 35i* 20i3, 290, 310, 814, 
703, 726 
Lollards. 759 

! mnbrml l-cokpne* tit. lflt, fl43 
lombard Lcwnie, 2nd, 00, 93* 112: lomsa- 
tiofi nf, 145; TOoeivfld + 151 eq + ; war with 
Frcduici II, 153 aqq-* 15G ?qq. B 150 ^\q-, 
153 wq.; Innocent IV and, l£d sq, 

Lomhftnrlfl (Murly| t 528, ROU, 7^ 

Lombardy*Lorabnrd** 52* 70-192, 13&, 483* 
4^5* 531, JV31. 591* 507, 730 ; and I^hllfp 
of Swabia, OH :iq.; and Henry (VII), 97; 
Ott.> IV in, 137; Frederick II and. 100 
sqq., 139 sqq,, H5* 147,151 sqq.* Chap, vi 
jkTOJrti; Charles of Anjun In, 185* 100; 
Gu!'I j r-^rrii'Ti in, L8i!; Coniadla In, V 1 *: 
favoitra Alfonw X. 101 sqq.; ut Lombard 
Lrasnie; m Use fikLI &f the della Terre 
fiunlly, 195. 197 ^\.: unify hm t^ndeneios 
in, 303 sq.; oUj-tymnny In, 204; Ens^ah 
cnnneetOMtH with. 231.204; a* flujmeiera, 
■185sq.; hrrtHy in, 21, 703* 707,724 ; friars 
In* 755, 700: ATehiteetnrL® in* 763.7H'L 707 
Lcmdim, 09. 205* 228 S q. + 487 yq. r 497, 

774,T«'w er o 1. 209,211* 324,349, 830* 
503, 755* 770, 781 1 and WOUmI ham- 
champ, 210 zq.; crjEumuna reen^uised, 
212.245; furdm Robert bit,', 

Waller in, 248 ; and King John, 2^5, 248 
sq.; and foreign mr^inints, 245, 
put under iutentict. 249: Lqais in, 252 + 
1TA: Peter fa ftivftu* --liamSw^rliiin of* 3S3: 
and tbr baronial revolt, 27-1* 282; Bay- 
nard Caalle, 2+3; Temple* 224: 
Timpk®, 242* 278; Orent CnunoM sit* 118; 
Gunnel! uf (1236)* 209; Purls run nut at 
(12.13S* 277; St PaaP* Cathedral, Great 
Conned at (1103) t 212* tnaneit nl* 242: 
IJrtJTt/Mdy pif, 218 3; pnpnJulioil of* 

493; companies of. 495 sq.; Inns of Court* 
509; bishop of* 238 nq + 

Lurch, bjahup of. 484 
L t t>rtfe7M fa Cibmlerfe* po«n+ 801 
Lorraine, herenr in, 20; Rnplish trade in* 
2;S!; 82. 592,’719? dubra mT. 54. 72, &C9, 
^544; «r#* MaMhuw, Theobald 
Lorrip, 522 
Lostwjthii'L 484- r.00 
fjolario do 1 Conti* Ittnoe^ni ELI* Po^w 
Lothar D , kinu of LoS llAlingia, Hidcmnr on 
hLr divorce, 010 sq,: 041 
Lolhar Uf* Wsatom Kmperer* and Poland, 
450 

Loais 1 the PkJUfl, We^Ecm Emptiror- iS9* 
484* 5U9, 539, 551; #re uf-w ChHHWai do 
GePte 

Louis IV of Bavaria* Wfiaiflia Emperor. 73fi* 
740 ; Bohemia and* 438 
Latds fH, kin^ nf France. 285. ^91* 295, 
301 t 457; m*rriaue3 of his daughter*, 'J9+ 
Loulil V111* LLei^ of EiTktiM. EwrinflB, 290* 
307; weisiai Artota* 016*831; allyoi Fred, 
etlck H. 77, r:8; propo^d jciTasinn of 
England, 315; campaign in Faiton* 311* 
eqq,S ertlfifldfl in Languedoc, 322 sq.; 
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invited to England, 347, 343 ^ fnmdei 
En^ljind, 31, 240 14),. 252 eq., 321} sq.; 
defeat *nd withdrawal, 254 *q., 333; m k - 
cesF-tgiq of, 321; Ennule* I'oi f m, 258 
331; .it: J Simon <k Muntfurt, 27, 323; in 
Aquitaine, 321.; invades Ljingui-dno, I2ti, 
333 st;.; death of, 321 ; descent from Cliar- 
1 cmt^Qfr, 324; £84, 2SG. 33 l h 338 m Jm 341. 
SA0 

XfOUiA IX, Si, Jung Of Fmnoa; fhmclor, 
931 34^1 view of fcingitbjp, B3S. 34H, 

9-51 h|.; minority* 03B :+qq.; feudal cnali- 

tJOflg hejuiuL. 330 sqq_: firti English in- 
VtJL*lnn r 341; attnJti* majority, tb ,; married 
Mmtpvrfd of ProYMM»„ ib.-, revolt led by 
Hisses of LaAi^n&ii H 342 sq.; second EnpTi^b 
mmuoti, 343; defeats ncnry 1H At Tail- 
lebonTg* it.; revolts in ine Midi, 345 kj].; 
fop^ign polity, B33, m zqq-; bEs first 
nmiAti, 3,58 eqq.., 7^4; captured, 35-7; 
his ramson*, &58, 8U4; bin crusiuto toTunis* 
190 wq ,, 360 sq. ; rrl&ti<i(is with HfcOiy HL 
2&4,34<tifiqq,, 841 =*iq.; cunelude- FefKH? of 
rarM (|L!->tH( 1 283. 358; condemn* the 
rrriTirirriii of Oxford Ml, StJij); Arhitm UtT 
of the Fl-iml-is huh*- don, 127, 350: r*lis- 
iions with Ibv Papacy, 103, 347. 350 t^q. R 
3i56 B MU; With Fredtrnok II r 97. 150, 100 

3 ],, 330; atiEluiJo toCopimdin, 300; ill; ( *f 
forno^m,121. 350; A won ond, 350; 
and lUyinond-Berr^ftr, 138 *q.; and the 
Great Eban. 358, 48*1; &rh u mUl ration of 
Fninoe under. 333 sqq.. 343 «!■. 353 
Curia r/ttit undiu, 3#4 Hrosvth of 

ParEempist ifc forii, 335 *q L , 848; finjuMB 
Under, 338 -qq.; ouiiuiEB, 038; juiitesnl 
n forruR. 2^1, 3-18 i -i*| . hia iuqijistH, 358, 
3511, L-U r F5 ; uml **rtlonnarir/w f 3.70, 353 Poq.; 
and the itiynJ dcrue.m^ 338 + 341 *sq,; up- 

ptumg^ -. I..r crown. 338; ami I hr- Chat k£ 1 
2*li8 h ;i37 r 350 &q,; iluJ tl| L i nobility. 348. 
3ul }□.; Lind tba town.-., 337,348, 352 M^q.: 

cind Ibo peEL-?(inls, 353; prOHp«rEty oF e’j-- 

tingduin, 3^5; mad bcKAy. 333, 3-13 .- 1 ^., 

348 pqq.. j «4 ; ami tfa.n Jtw:-. 437. 3lh ; 

and Gr ndHHMi cupitaE, 4H4; and ardiLsn;, 
hint, 771; liih derxtit. 301; irintQiii&cd . ctri 
vrritin^M a|, 340 h 30^. 35 J 1. Hfill; iJfV 0 /. by 
Joi btLI (c, S&l. 78W; ia t iiv t ^ij + 102. 137. 
172, J97. 280. 200, 410 nuk, 322, 321, 5-48, 
374. 742. 757 

triJLUA XI, LiEkg- I*f Fiacr*, 331, $52; founds 
Otdr-r i«f St Micku I, 

l4tu;ft XIV, tijj K of Friknce 1 . 2G7, 4i0, 545 
i-omn tile DrtnL king of HonjETtry. 478 
Loqlri I. .LtiS;■■ of Bn*ann, 34, 04, r fi7, 72, 75. 
125; jorns Frederick IL. 78; sjuafilioos 
{iLrl iJ I-el Bull, 77; bcqukn-a palntiimti: of 
the Hhiiifj 78; regent in Gi-nnany. H3; 
quairelif wiib Frederick, 00; Kinp Heniy 
and, 02; murdErred. 

Lous 5 II, duke of Buram. count puJjLtirLi* of 
Lbif ittLtne, 114 nntr 2, 117 rq., 123. 125; 
gtinrdian of ConmdEla, 177; Kknnwiednta 
Bicij lird, 178 


LatiK UiulpmTO of Tburinpis, 81 , &4, 8fi, 
125 notti 140 * 

Louis J& Vimrille, 807 
Lou^;\in., 231 ; University oL 086 
Lonviers. treaty of {1108). 305 sq. a 
L&UTreMiro, misrcensry. 301 ft Me 1 
Low Countries, mfy NoifaertMlda 
Ldb«k P $ 0 , no hej.; oceupi-.d by Dmmiik, 

87; nn-1 Han« L«Agnc t 113. iKi; priri- 
Seeos of. 120 i^i].; obiains n hatifo in 
England. 130; mercbnnta of, 301papu- 
latLon of, 133; k|^bbospith] at. 752; s^‘e 
of, 111; tdebopE of. *et John 
Lublin, 452 

Luca SftVfiHip -..nutor of Itajne, 152 
Lnoui. ricudt of h 5B5 

Lo«n», 14], 102, 475, ISO; snd Matins 
Kto-tu*. 11; odiToF Floronor, 171; ^nbinibi 
t-j SlAnbvH. 182; in a Gnelf Leagme«202; 
Bilk EudEE^lrr oi w 407 ^h. SOI 
Luu^rm,, -100 

Luiuurk, colon! led, 143 r 101. 104; and Man¬ 
fred. 17^ 377; revolt.-* an?iEnflL Cbirfee, 

183: Bubdued. m 
LuriftTii n*, J10 

Luciu.-t III lUbaldo Allncsrtgoii i. I'npc-. 2. 42, 
7lC 

Lucy, ir^ 1 Godfrey. Stephen 
LuiU^TititiM, honour of, 200 
Ludlow cfi^tlc, 775. 770 
Ludjuila, St, wife ul Bolivui. duku ut Boht- 
rrilrt, 432 

Ludr>lf t nrrbW&biop of Magdeburg, 51. 6D 
Luinley castle, 783 

Lund, rnotriipolitun mu i«f, 28, 375 a 300 
Liincbu rg, 41+ 

Luni. biahoji t?f, 155 
Lumtfirma, v-ctriali r.f a 155. Sfi2 
Lupidtl, binhop *•! Worm*! ii^tbEnhop of 
Mayenw. 51 aq., 130; jnipffriikl legate in 
Italy, OS pq4 nm\ Iniii cent HI, 70 
LunaLa, 4 
Luflltuilb, 304 

Luxemburg 522; heneti of, I-Jr); count of, 
3o2; -prr fllio CllAtles \\ T t John 
Ljrdda, bishop of, LC 
Lynn, 2111, 240 mefr, 2m 
LyQe, 07 

Lyonsp 120, 181 . 350 ; herirtic^ at, 21; 

lUiuiil r4, 7Lldt p 7iifi; Poor M<m of. 702, 757, 
727; Alk^ensiftn crue+ulr. mc^ts at, 24. 
U 2 ; lunoLunt IV At, I 0 B + Ho, 150. 10ft, 
2C». 353; dioee.se of a 645 ; arch hi of. 
province of, 740 ; p.v- rrfj*o Gchbtiiil]^ 
Lyutit.-:, l] 1 r*, eonq 1:cnd h V LgI m il 450 ■ bv 
Gennuiy t 402 


MfL&Jtrlcbt, 50, 05. &2 f^re 

Mftwdoniwi Krnpirt, fcKJ-J.CO", flsi; jfr A tot- 

Unff 


S^imvEiti, 630*5,. Prhtc ot t 

ilnC-Cli, eauKi] , u |SSSj r S3llj county of, 

hm^hL by 3t LouJa, 33» 

Madrid, J03 1 besicstd, 409 

MnlCstriahL, 500 
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52 ■ arthbLataopdopt, asid Poland. 
4J7; archhiiibEvpoL !!!?*« Albert. Ludoli 
Magdeburg lnw, in Poland, 4^9 

Xf^toraiufAfErfii*, 72 M«f =■, 03 
Carta <1315). Li, 305, 235, EBO. 301, 

•J 07 Bq.; and on in mutt pka*, 275; coin- 
i»t'nti|l clauses of, 350 atl., 246 n«f<r; evenL* 
loading top S41 &qq.; rtllc of 1 si■ T'-vcnty- 
tira, 217 ; imniilJ ed bjT IntLO^cut 1 11 P 21ft; 

C b S3, 244; r. 41, 240 tuftt; 250; riiimt 
(1216), 2-15, 201. (iai7J, 245. (1335), 245, 
286; (Si-iiHiiiiJn for iu mujffft], 271 
Magnus (!:• tin 1 th>od. kin#; of Norway* king¬ 
dom i-,nv b I Labtid i] ndorfj 504; and Ehtnmikrk, 
574; and Ktigluml, iST^ 

Magnus (III i Bft»le^ h king of Norway, eou- 
qum Mali Rttcl ti» Hebrides, 570; treaty 
Vi ii]j kings of Denmark anil Swodwii i’5. 
Magnus (Vj king of Sorwuy, 3ft. ftSl, 304 &jj. t 
W 

Mrtgti utt jvi) the Law-mEudfiT, king of Nor- 
wlvV , comiuott !b« and, JSfiia ^q.; the Church 
mid, 3ftU sq. 

Magnunj IT) Barn dock, king of Sweden; and 
foudalkta, 5-04 

Magyars, destroy Griftl Moravian kingdom, 
125; in Hangary, 451, 45ft. 403 
4GBoqq4 4tS 
MiLhnme^ 701, 709 
Maifrcdn of Milan. m 
Maine. rtiubard aihl, 303; and Arthur of 
brillonv, 307. 509 Hq.; and King John, 
a 12; coded to Franco. 233. ftoft; given to 
Charles of AnjOQ, 33ft; 237 
Mujonsa. 405, 41-i; conquered bf Jsmw T of 
Anifion, 411 ; tmlvenity at L'a’uin, 531 
Malabronca, Angelo, Jff A nprdo MallbrMlW 
Malabranr-o, 1 jjlI^ti ij , Itv Latino Mnlnbntma 
Malaga, 903; in kin^dulii of Cranada. 415; 

kiR^ofp 304,, 390; *rt Ql*Q YuhyA 
MalagAu. L-aitlu ol, 499 
Malu-1'ol-.Li^ irr Poland, Lt#*€T 
Malory i. Sir I ’taom&a, Afor ted 1 A rt Iwr of h S14, 
831 ih{ .; 040 

Malta. 193, 505, 000; count of* 142 
Mamiuk*. 901, 357 

M'a'nuln. erupt-TCr of the AlmuhivErt, ally 
of Ferdinand 111 of Castile, 4l3 
Man, 1b\q Of, 220; dia«se of. 5a3 
Mon and the flubritb-s kingdom of„ 361; 
=. ubj eet in N u may, 37ft; coded to Scotland, 
3H0; king of. n't P^gictald 
Muomi^r, [Kies, 025 

Biftnflcil+iCfO of Fredorick II, kii^ uT Sicily, 
154; marmgenf. IBl; n^ul for Conrad, 
1C7; rcroU r»«W!s^t, 19^ &\A and sbc 
Laaicia, 157, 100, 171.174; and Cusirailin. 
173. 175, 177; and foment tV. 174; 
recavur-. Apulia, 175; asdumtu tbo nroaTi. 
177; policy mi d pOruMnn of, 177 101 --#., 

101; maffiagc fllJlluaca with Epirtis, 104; 
poilliun L 3 i IromtuftTily. 100^ 104i woni- 
ELinriiatt.d by L'rb« 4 -n IV, Irt3;, afLil tliiH Lullh 
Emikirftj t^.; caEupftjgn a^umHC CbarlftH, 

m iwj.t d^atb or. 105 rarfu>t* uf 


deatb, 10 J 3 ; KLs party z-upportE Goaraditt, 
107; hia IV 111 lift. 191; M* dallgbtor, lft-i, 

1 Lift I 2114, 3D0 

^latLfreii IjliscI.: r 153, 150; podestl <d Paila 
anl Lodi, 156, 169- podestd of Milan. 
171 

Mud, 7t>4 

^Iftttjctiarrins, Mtmicbaciiim, 92ft, 634, 660, 
800,70® 7l&6q. 

MaaoclfinO atvle of an:hitrct13T« in PortUpil, 
770 

MiWlopel lo P connt of , ncr Walter of Pnlim* 
Manrt^Ap 300 
Mat^. Le. 206, 299, 303 
MaUh^l, Jidin, ptc John Man Ad 
MuiihunUi, battler oE. 357, 794, Hi7 
Man to, Ucatv oE (1193), 913; aswrably at 
(1203) r 311 ; 321 

Maxifua, 106, 105; la 2nd Lombard League, 
99. 1J6; captured, 153, 155; heresy in, 
170; William of Montfcitut In, 303^, 
MivilUrlr nwtrcpdUtan of Thtbee, 1ft 
Manaik^tt, battle uE, 791 
Marbtirg. 05i 100 ; Ht .ESijfiabetb"- church m, 
770 

Marcha, Lfl t cuunty ot f 200,300, 320; countd 
rit. 200, 296; ■« h 7«.' Hugh IX. X ot 
LtLsIgnmti 

“Marahua , 31 French, orgaaisutinn by Philip 
iuptUi) 82ft sq. 

Marc hftdd, 4ft9; Diirnkrut 
5Ejirdon, pf, 704 

Mlkrui^3iILti^u^, 690, 701 
Mareu Pok), 479 

Marram mricL! In Bohemia and Mora via, 422 
M :i,rcq 1 river, 310 

Maigorot, counted of FUndere and Hainault, 
109, ill, 12ft, 130,950; marriages Of. 127 
Margate l Of Au^lria. tmmHap^ oi h tq., 93, 

437 ec| m 91 

MargiLicl. - i at vr -,d Vh \ ] ip A uguitns. £9 i . 30t; 

marrie* Bs'Ja ill uE Hungary. 497 
Margaret of Pra-vcnce h vilt ol St Unb, 29ft, 
332 H<1- 341 

Ulfgarct, daughter ul Wilbikm 1 cf Scot Lind, 
4ft 

Mnrgufct oE Hwtden, lb4> IV&cv-imiLd, 37d 
Mii-rtnin r[Ui de hi PereLe, hcrctsa, 690, 710 
Mim a, daugli let ol the L id, marries Ibvymooid- 
Pereugar 111, -101 -.q■ 

Maria of MontpaUler, nuirrSugH with Peter 11 
of Anigeas, 411 

.Mario, couple- n uE FbumiKLyliV, 332, 934 
Maria do France^ J^+ji or. 02ft 
Mariimverdfle. 129, 457 
MarilUnla, 10; cnatcllallicy in, 11 
Mark, county cf, 4Et 

Murkward ol Anvelkr, duke of BaVomta, 
and Have muL, 12 eq, s 14; ezoomniaiilcated, 
1ft; H 0 gi>LijLtioisri w-ltla iuisoccnl LEI. 10 
Bn., 13ft; acuLlSrcH the Mark ai Aacoiia p 
9; I Kpelled bom it, ll, 13, 52, i:v>; and 
Wftii w yPn k'^flenl 19, 44, L32; pfv- 
ettMhtr ol 2slcily f 54 «#.. LI52 sq.; capture* 
PalermUj 13 riy .; doalE of, 14, 134 


> 
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Marlborough, 229; honour of, SOS; njutle 
of, 254: the oath taken at (13M), 237 
Marlb-. >rtusgh, Statute of. STS, Sdl 
Utfbnym, Conrad of, i« Penrod 
tnniwacre of. 3U3 
Maronite*, oecl of the, $57 
Miur.iiJL-ilL, Castilian settlement At. 413 
MflJSriiJcs, 118. 490 t 496, GiKtq,, 74^ 737 
Mjkrsh, Diehard , i^r-F Diehard Maf«b 
i[jLr.nhj.i] r Mft Diehard, William 
Marshy, 137; tribute from, tide to PndHdjr 
133 

MardUio of Padua. 333 
Harlionus Capdln, 570 
Mwtla I. Pope, jLqtl the MonolhelcEe- enn- 
teawg Mf , 036 

Martin 1V (Rimon do B ric) F Pope, wnodMtfr 
of fit Ifiui?, 197; flection and character 
oL ih\ ^inniDimlaiei tho Gmeki, ib,; 
UlELiI isciltAtt tOinmUHBB, iLrEJ; confer* 
Aragon on Chartes of Vulubi, 193; TtBUZl 
banker h tad, 'SOS: death of. SOI; 730 
Martin do Bjeean, bishop of Osina, 737 
Martin. St r bishop of Totmt, 329 
Martin OudSuB, Poliah eht-cnicle of, 430 
Martin do Pate-shuIL 275 
Martin ddla To ire, iymilf of Milan, 

m 

Martin u.u, the g loiter, 579 
Martonuio, 96 

Mary, daughter of Philip LI, morricii Henry 
of Brabant, SS9, 317 

Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold of itur- 
gundy, wife flf ZNLk Xi toil Lmxi 1 T HU 
Mary'. daughter of EEcnry of Brabant, 60 
note 1 1, 70 

Mary, daugh te r of Philip of Swabia, 1 

MiLHiia, muqiufii of, Ki William 
Monsn^Cftrrarn, 152, 153 
MoKtino ddla Scaln, tyrant of Verona, lbd 
Matilda, wmntMd of Tu*mflj p dSO: Tmau 
Mjerfluw of, 11 «q. l 1^44iq >l 5^ 3d, 139 T 

Matilda, downier counts* of Flanders. 316 
Matilda, daughter of Henry IT of England* 
wife of Henry this Lion, 294, 29y 
Marten ViAcotili, captain oE Milan p ^CH 
Matthew 11, duka of Lomune, 199 
Matthew Hi, count tiJ Boaomoilt-HLir-Oififi 
293 

Matthew of Vcnd&me, abbot of St Dazi in h 334 
^lattbew of AijUa^peirta, 628 
Matthew of Ajisw, 77U 
Matthew of Franc* r Dominican. 73d 
Matthew Paris, it, Sfh 194 rje|c T 104, 116 
^7 w]., 124, 252, 234 nor*, 337 rarfr, 
SeOnof* 2 r 3*4, 209 mti 1. 3M, 357, 585, 
528auftf, 793, 611; vUlla Norway, 233; 
attitude towards the Papacy* ib. 

Maogef, bishop nf WuSHtaf 39, 233 m.. 

3S4 

WatjriM. Eojite'ni Emperor, ol* 

707 

MaiLsnj Liuti I, Wcsicrn Emperor, 811 r yl 3 

Maiimun, lionian Emperor in lie West, 715 


Mjisuuiuh of Cb^iopolEd, G.S 
Ifayt-nee, 49,62,ff7 t ?6, 90 P 95. 99, lit Uf iq., 
121 !■■ i , 175, 59U; synod nf j 1049),G41; diet 
Of (10^5), 427; Ponce of, ftutif. HL'p -ij.; 
in tnwn lettKUfcfs, 113. 129; uni verity yf, 
397 ^ eathcdml, 770? orcbbisbops of, 4fl h 
m, 9fl, 432, 549 r Ml; u nktore, 115; 
*e* Li fctrisitan r Connn!, Gtrhwrd, Lupoid r 
lahamis, Sifl^frEyd^ Wolfief 
Mazdtdst FHrCt. 704 

Mllzu vixi h 4-17, 431 ifjq.; ravaped hy Joelii- 
wing*, -1343; ekpati&;on of, ltk.i; 481 p 4ft3? 
prlncCH Of, arc Conrad, 4511 (tobfr) 
MjLjtij^ljtEiii fMaiOWfeitinii]) + eominerod bv 
FoW,447 

HojszamiTal di, tn 1 volte of the, 133.138 r 142 
Meath, eitrte of, fet- Walter dc Lacy 
Mvdeiiihhk, 114 

,lf* ds'.xjjj, alifinlora of Itomun Sc-zjiite, 10 e^n 
Mid i n l ■ S:Jomu. 414 

Med i lorninenn Seri, ri l 4 335, UW1 r 4 \ 4 jo; . , 
473, -177 sqq., 483, 490 sq Jp 505 510, 

5S1, 77H 
Mi^nia, 604 
Meinhiuxi of Tyro]. 440 
Mei =Hon p 76,147; ced ed toil bertof Hibsb-uire, 
4*1; ■Mflppifa Of, l&l sq.; Iff Diotrieh, 

Lfonry 

Mold, 14ft, 724; bishop of p UU 
Melon*, battle of, 203 
Melun, 249; coonciJ of, 31 r 320 
Miind.» 129 

Mendog i Mindowe}, prineo nf Lithuania, 

437 Eq. 1 

Menn^, [utriarch of Cvmht^nUnopte, 036 
3Ieqalnenza h taken bv Alf0*i*O I of Arntfon, 

m 

Mi:Tnn P form*ticm of the duchy, 286; dnke 
of , 54; (liarrknga Of, 71 : irr afio AyiUrS 
MDrcflilLur, mercenary, 232, 300 h »0l not* I 
Merchant. 175, 478 r 493 f 509, 51ft; origin 
of, 511 fr|,; and towns h 5L3 - ■( --j _ F 523 m'j.; 
L^w h SIrn;baut fc -173; merchant^' ^dds. 
'J98 ewj . . 510, ^ ? itvof^tF Cloth ate I wekd, 
Cotti i j u.tcc , Com party 
Sffn ia, 53-1, 7tfJ; king nf, ir* Offa 
Miirida, taken hy Alfojwo IX of LeOfl, 410 
McPdvingians + «unmflK8 and divilUaLiou 
under, 505 m,; 333, 040, 773 p ?d0j «f 
C'Juvw, Thoodoric 
Mmebarg, 04, 111, 435, 430 
Mertola. 3 y 5 

M- rton, ChuM-h synod at. 271; ^tuiytc of, 

379 

MbanlLE, family of, 256 
MotHina, tteiity of p 210; convention of |12PJ), 
138; HinstitutioiLB Oi (1221^ 142; mbals, 
W«r*S *nd the » Blofliaii^Vevpeta:" N 196; 
iomnmm- In, l00; iieeo of, 109; 135,211, 
WH. 768 
Mmiinea, 613 

in Flam left:, 482 * 

Mnlhaliiu. St, » Apostle uf the Slava,” his 
work in SforavLi, 424; ad ombblMiop of 
Pannon1a T 421 cq., 432 


* 
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&falx + I12; council nl E888}. JH7; heresy it*, 
*2Xii bishop* uf F t« Conrad 
Meuse* iiver h 127, 23L 314, 4TI P 503 h 511^ 
513 

&Ie\:: ri4i sj^IDi in I UaJ482 -q - 
Michael HI, IH it Atom Emperor. 423, 641 :-q 
Michael VU { L>li*-5l -1, IC-uikra Emp«iH3r r 464 

MieWl VI11 fFalruKdflgtuK Eastern Em- 
[h i -i:.p, 181, lb; captures Constantinople, 
167; ftcbnowLe'fl^Kv+ papal supremacR 192 
fcu.; ivar with Kin,# cLark'S* 197; treaty 
«itt F Teter Ill, 10V 

Michael AcooVinatu wchhishcp of UulDSj 
18 «q. 

Michael l Angelus, despot 0* EiPlnia, 17 
Michael II Angeles t despot of Epirus, 184* 
hk daughter, 191 

MkhacI Curaiariuw perianth of Constant - 

uopLc, 642 

Mlflliijil of Ccuju i gemi nil nuinle t^r ut Fran¬ 
ciscan Order, 736 
MidilLiAia.il] cadlk. 777 
Midi of France, nrf France, ^Etdi at 
M i Frfrr. V-n ITT ibe Old. pri ncc of Greater Poland, 
^mud prince of l s ubimd*461 feqq MwSwiCft 
uml iL■ ■ i■..: LlJ nn oT, 454; line of, 452 ^J];. 
Miirr dLkO ol SUeflLfl F 4$3 
Milan,pedeBlttoi + ; war with Crum oiih, 

ISWl hereby m K 31, l?ft. 708 in 2nd 
lAnnhard la.jgue, 145 r 153, 155; defeat™ 
Vj Pavia. 156; juubduea Lwli r 168; Fetflf 
Mart vr in, 1TO; uml Ezzelin, 160; tjtrntmj 
t>| della Torre ill. L90+ 165, 196, 195* 2LKt : 
A1 Tourist mdvnjtnunl in, 193; tyranny of 
Viwonti in. 195. 167. *3* bawls a 
Ghlbellinfl league, 195; Capture* Lodi, 197; 
William of Montteftt in, LSVm podeili 
<ji k *t€ Peter Tiepolo; dioc^e of, 645; ■reb- 
b[sbt| i of. Otto Visconti; church of 
SI Ambrose al, enibrdhd. 766; pikts- 
i lil n of, TUJ- aftoii-ji ■..!. 867 ; Si'J - i., 141, 
166, 166, 437. 492. 503. 542, 762 note 2 
Military orders. 16, 73T; ■« olio Knights, 
Orders of 

MiLl r Walter-, 500«|. 

M U □, legate Ln Piovenctip 26 
MmcLo, river, 153. 166 
MLndowc, irc M i^ndDg 
Mfap djnsatj, ^ Otdnft* 753 
Mining industry, 496 sq. 

HLmudligrai, 51 

Minorca, Hiirrcndcrs to J^uillh 1 Oi AngCHi 

414 

Minorite, *it Franciscans 
.Mir I s**iu?e uli;-, in Bohemia, 429, 431 
Mkaflorea, clmrlisrb-dUfte of 3 176 
MireUsu, 610 

MiM h- rulU, 339, 265 iwtr '2, 240 m*w 

■ k Mi&e of A±nittas/ r 356 

M L:- -s -s ifort'isjn) ot the c i L.a.rE5. 733 iq. 

Milford, J d5il 

M.iili-tLik, m, 10:1. VH5, 264; Oftthwlnap 624 
MidkatimH^-LnibLn, MoJ^umuirtlanii. Islam, 
MueBnu 

Mobi, batik of. 468 


Majinfr, prince &f Great Moravia, 42:1 
ATalAwk^ 471 

count nf T Jrf Tlnonms 
M5iltl + 87 

Mbn^ok i Tartar}. Ln^uh‘ Eintipi?, 163 ^q.; 
and \lemvia, 437; and Poland, 456, 458’. 

and HuiL^iuy, 466tLii£SLLi]]a tk». 75iisq.; 

iriL m, 479; Ebans, IMtn, JengUi*, 
Dgdik 

Munruk>nlh P 782 
MonnphydtCd, 616, 659 
MonntheJeU a, Mu n Otl i idisin, 1756 . 

ikmrEale. 551, 768; Wtle of, 12. 45; arch- 
blabop of, arc Cano 
Mon^, 262. 316 
Stems ItaRins. K-s qdgshoi^ 

MnnsticlEt, 799. 810 
Mont -Aim*, :t47 
M-ontanifftfl , 699 

MonlnpcrtOp FloOKfltt dafnakrl at. 183 
Mont Anitfdn, abbot of, fry Bcr?ng« 
Muntiiuban, 27. 312; J^ichih? dr L V«t|oubaPi 1 
831, 823 

Montdidjcir, 292 wj, 

S3 1-1 i to Cassino, ibbcLj of| 556; obbota of, 137; 

*if lEyUred; jor^diotbcin OVtr. 138, 11^ 
Modt«oJliaJO, 153 
Monteorisio, 156 
MnnlefeilJo h count nf K *** Guido 
Montyfiftscone, 1% 46 
Mooktonne, 130 
Hsale ^imt' An^nio. 174 
Nb'if'pifi '.tTi'kud, 294; #rr CL-mionl 
Mbmlferrat, maciqu^u. of. 137, i ll; in 2nd 
lombard i,cs\quc h 145; Boniface Li I, IV, 

WiLlioiu VII 

Montgotnerr, huuuUir ^f, 263 
Montlli^p 31U 
Moutpsriar, 7S2 

Monlpelliar h connty af, acquired by AnLgCH, 
411; 27, 342, 353; eoisntof, 5 
MnnEtwHkr, town, SO iwk, 737; council nt 
(l21flj B 716; nnlversliy of, &±4, 591 F 595. 
759 

lirittl, 23. 25 
Momreili] iiUl'Mrr k 293 
Mont He Michel. 311 

Monzdo, taken by LSandm RiMtiim, kin^nf 

Ar^qron, 395; 102 

Mourn, in Sp.iiu, 26. I2I P Ml, Wfl, 555. 7^7, 
899, d!6 ■<■;.. 818. 824; In Afnea, 813; 
Civilisation &f h 791; iuvI i i taclnra of + 7l>8 
hq.: *£* iifiu Mnshm -. Karuet-JiH, Spiiin 
Tdora. Alberto do. *«■ Grogory VLLI, Tope 
Morabat, fflfolt oT, 142 

hlataria, early history of h 42^ hj-J Ul- 
ccrpotakd Lii Bohemia, 4'i5 ,q,, 431; W 
of OlwMta established, 432; DQftrgmvatg 
ciffn-blhhcil m IkE of Euiiplrc-p 428. 134; 
laid waEtc bv SfqciRoliSp 437: ltndoEf of 
EL 4 habnrg^a. 440 ; Gormm oolonisation of* 
i2ii, -S43. 445 s 431, 43 H J, 4.16; EuargiaviJ 
ul, -lt Gomrad Otto, Pfcmyri OttoW U. 
VEadislav Henry; i« Bohemia, 

Moravia, Great 
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Moravia > Grent, r, united kingdom T 423 
ClirihiianlECd. 423 sq.; liturgical conflict 
m, I 'Id; Conquers ISohcmLn, 424; kingdom 
riC Euiir Franks and, 42Q; destroyed by 
Ibpn, 426; nanils oE downhill* 426 $q.; 
princes of, tee Mojmir, Rogttskv* SvatCh 
pink 

Moreiii, conquered by CTUMldert, 19; King 
Chnrlwr 1 phins tor, 191 
MondEsi, uapbsred by BUrfo r]c Aiagda* 415; 
comaw of, 460 

Morocco! Francbcufl missions tn T 413, 753 
Mortal, 395 

Muroftini, Thomas Morusini 
J/ip-Ff rl 'A MUt&t* iH53iC ol r 270 B4|. 

Mflftaln, 2(1; captured by Philip Aujjn&tu.R, 
315; added to royal domain, 3113; nonnta 
of, John, king of England 
Mork'raBMurrMfl^ 315 
Moscow, Liken by the Mon»oU r 103 
Mo£dle (Hoid), riw, W, 67* 78, 113, 473, 
4HU, 482 
Mode, 115 

MoutUeotbI* bat Lion of, 252; captured, 254 
MojflSA canon of Lho Lateran. JJ2 
Mozamb* On Spain), 406, 41$, 423 
Msmzuj II, prints of Fame mala, 460 
Afud^jar« ff mu Muslim*!, 41 8 
Muhammad Abu-* \bd oJ iAb a)-Ah mar, *tr 

nfrAhmir 

Muhammad |hn 'Alt, king of MnitLo, Tasso! 

at Ferdinand III, 413*1, 

Muhlhomen, 46 
Munich, unJvwrafty of, 697 
Mato de Zamora, mulorgenittal of Domini- 
eon Order* 756 

Htmiir, 113; bishop of, 03, 89 

Jf JiHilwi ij rj rjj r 100 

MuradaL mt* of, 410 

Murcia, 393 sq., 396 sqg,. 401 4 405, 413; 
tubjetl lo CastiEs, 414; conquered, 415; 
kkQgu of, tee Ibn Hod, ]bn MaJtdanLsk, 
Muhammad ibn ' Aft 
Murei", inttle of, 27, 412 
MLm-rfilro, conquered by the Cid, 402 
Mulatto of Flurcncc, 4R7 
MubSla^, in BpHln t Chap, all pajfjtn; aktm 
of, in ChrLiilinU Spain, 417&g,j in B unqaryi 
403; remits to commerce ol their «- 
f Hu ia in n, 505 sq a ; 533, 300, 473, 478, 510, 
723- *m tiisu Almohftds^ Almord Tides, 
Islam, Umnbft, Modn= t bkivuceuB, Spain 
3IuH0mair,Hafsidf>niir of Turns, 133,19044,* 
300 

Mustauslr, Muslim chief, In Spain. 407 
Mirladid. AbhwJ, conquest* of, 395; Ferdi¬ 
nand I of Castile and, 4b.; as blog of 
Seville, 3136 

Mu-tatnid, king of Seri lie, cxmqueftld of, 
396; Sevilla under, f&,; Alfonso VI of 
CtHtilft and, 397 sq J+ 400; the Cid and, 
400; Aimori&vLdets and, 300 
Muwahiiid, h* Aluiuhades 

Nagy-KmiFiag. w# Cumaiiki* Great 


; Nugy-Szebefi (Clblnium, Sibedum), 471 sij, 
Nagy-Yared fGrmawiLrdomj, see of, 40i 
N/ijem. 401; Me afro Navarros g 
N akio, 4W; battle of. 440 
Namur, 127 eq P ; margraves of, *t* Ph^ip 
Nantes, 260, 320; aniverHity of* 590 
Nap]^, 137, 147, MS, E63, 474, 137; Mark- 
ward at, 13; remlt-i, 168 *qq.; Innocent IV 
At, 175; made capital td Sicily, 183; naral 
fmttie off 1 200; navy, 502; umremitr of, 
143, m> 591 r 743; kingdom of, Sieilr 
(Naples) 

Napoioon. abolishes unirersi ty of Sa!erno,562 
Napolecu dn]b Tofrn! tyrant of Milan, 105; 
^ fall of, m, 900 

Narhcnmc* 26, 3^40; council at (7G1) ^ oon* 
dernn* Adopt!nnisin, $56; ooondl at 
(1227), on bereifr, Tlfl; pro^noe of, 71 &; 

anetihiRhop Of, MH t 400; He til*} Aniaud 
AmiUrio, llcrcogar- Af/tiHH *h Narb&nm^ 
8J0; duchy uf p under Fu^eminty of oruwa, 
338; duke of, Hr/ SLinan i|fl Mohtfort 
Niimi, 52; hi hIi optic of, H 

Nnr&ea, general, 78&, 794 
Noe rid (Nfefrlte) dynasty in Gr.iuj liLl , founded, 
413 

Noii-iuTfi, .^42.404,410; iclatlDns with Amgon, 
41$; with Qmtile, 394, 405, 107410; 
josea territory, 40^; iaobitjoa of, 416; law 
in, 418; college of, al Faria* 574; kings of, 
407, 6U0; rnr nfro AJfonnn f, Ortrcla fV, 
V, Joan, Fclet I, Sanulio l f Mf, VI T TXI, 
Thmhatd I, II 
Nftvaznto, battle of, 707 
NavlgUo Gzandc, tb^, I i’HJ 
Xeckar, rJ ver, 9d 

Ncnuius, H\*t»rui Brttomm of, 825 
Nco-Platonism, 704 

NctlLerlAndfi* the. 526, 531, 530, 737; the 
Vilri ng* in. 364; gildsfn p 377; nreb itecture 
in* 771; WHiv in, 794; jot o/jo Hmbant, 
FiundepH, Bollnnd 
Neumark, form at km of, 457 
KmiPS, 50,130; etmvccition of (1201], 15,56, 
03, 73» III, 130, 139; captured by Philip t 
07 

Nen^tadt. loi 
Neustria, 639, 674, 773 
Ncnrille, 287 noU 

N L BveT3 T 260, 540; count of, 95, 310; duke ol. 


Seville, «f fiir-ofTiitLj,^ Henrv, Half 
Newark, 954, 956; CnetJc of, 25(1 
Newburgh, William of, iff Wtllinm 
NewcftsiSe-on-Tync, 222; castle, 777 sq. 
XiMuivjkfied, 51, 837^,; Ntbelu im r 6G8 
^ m l 4l «f ofk 18 ; Emperors of* tit 
John VatatzB^, Theodora I Ijmcarifl 
NieiMUU tioivtcilur (325). 07; coanci] of im\, 

and tbo IoonfX’kstifl controversy, ggy ^, 
Ai«ho creed, jWfayuc ulauis c\t 103,13*6 
Nicephoros Hi Ocas, Eastern Emperor. 7S7 

McbolaHl, l ! »pe,is,8.43a. claims 

Of, 543 oq.* d-JO^qq L 
Xicbolou Up Fopo, b?9 
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Nichols* 1H (John On-ini), Pope, 182; 

qjectioo and pohcj Of. 194 , 197? proposed 
partition of Italy* 194 rtf|.; ftow* of 
Florence, 186; vd.ii3n.4kin of. 558; his 
durc-td Exii£ Ijlii MnfrJHl, 735; death of, 
life: work of, 197 

Nichol**) TY j Jerome of A&coli), Pop^ and 
SJctSj, 281; L-fotfiltn of, 202? 758 
KicbolM, king of Denmark, mmie^ Mar- 
K&rci tbs Pottoe-maJd. 379 
Nicholas B rciikihiwtitT, cardinal. i« Hadriun 
IV, Pope 

Niohola* of TuBcuJum, amlinnl. Jugate In 
Euulond, 41 n 287 
N Ichafoi*. bishop of S tafnnger, -8 
Nicholas dn Curbio, 740 
Nicholas of Ctisa, 711 
Nicholas Eycnurio, inrjiimtqr, 723 
NiehoUd GalLiooi, ^neml prior of Cor- 
luditen, 759 

Niehaka Uplan, Lie Sut-lio milifari of r 0OO»vq, 
Nicolaa of La Have, 20Q h i54 
NicoTnodin, 783 
Nieopolh, battle of, 738, @0$ 

Nicosia, 739 

Nldatcm (Th^fulbuim), metropolitan see of, 
28*376.398,390; nrcbbUhopsof,**Efh R 
Ejftteln + John; ohritM of St OIaJ At. 374; 
cathedral t M, 771 
Niebla, 3&5 

NiedermiuiEtcr, abbey, 89flq> 

Nieman, river, 453 
Nieszuwn, 453 
Nijmegen, privileges of,, 

Nils, river, 357 ; delta, 794 

KimEH. consulate, 345; t€ Ukarroi dx .Yim« + 

m 

Slmag, viBcooiHy chadded lo royal demesne 
339 

Siort, 249. 321 

Nivullw, 79 

Njal, i*t Burnt Njitl 

Nogonl, added to royal domain, 322 

Nola, m 

Non tthMnfe ctnUDe, 269 
NottuUcoiijt, 2D1, 295 sq., 34)6 
Nurdalhingia, 60; coded to Denmark, 78; 

regained, 97 
Nardhausen. E, R7 
Nflrdlingpp,. 98 

Norfolk, final, 767; earls of* *** Hugh Blgod, 
Jitter Bigod 
Nor ham. truly of* 239 
Norman oonqucsl of England. 480. 537. 
774 sq.; and tba Church, 335. 541. 546, 
53 2 

Normandy, founded, 394; army of* at tima 
of donquegt of England. 790; Henry II in, 
2H1 r 'l'J €: -John Luck Land and. 312 sqq.* 
229,248; tticbord tin.214; Elcb^uer of, 
224; English trade with, 231; episcopal 
e;] lhz LLd ri h iiin 233; institutions of, 287 sq.* 
306 ; ciutun wb, W ; Philip Aufftffltoe and. 
302 sqq ri 338; Invaded by Philip* ^7 
804 sqrj.; administration under Jiihn, 309? 


conquest of r by Philip, 309 #qq,, 314 sq TI 
SID. 332, 324; separated from England, 
205, 21d, mt; Henry III and. 987 aq,; 
ceded to Frame* 233 . 3T*8; adminiHlrati on 
m„ innler Hi Unuis, 333. 348; agriculture 
in, 479: 11 nation M of, .tit Vimn university, 
507 sq«; orchiliHJtuTC in. 783; eaatlea |n + 
774 sq ,. 777; dnka nf. 544; ih nfto Ifobert; 
47, 290. 328, 329. 385. 340, 493 h 522 r &35, 
794 

Noraanfl, in SicEly, 131 sq., I&4 197, 

4S5.541; In Np«iu, 8 £W>; B87 
North Soa, the, 129 iq ., 3B6.477.4 B 8 r 510,523 
Northampton, 238, 592; castle, 253 
Northmen, reanltfl nf ooaqngatfl on towne and 
comttterce. 473, 47 7 -, 509 B*p r 7 73 ■ army 

of, 790; #*e ui.it} Vikings 
NonJmmberbknd. 206. 215, 249 
Northumbria. 534, 537. 34B, 778. 7^9; kEnj^ 
of, Mxt Ecqfrith* Edwin 
Norway, th o ki n j^Ioell eenLbl]shcd + 364; nreiL, 
366; colonies, 360 aq.; popuhilion, 367; 
social conditions in, 3tj0.377; gilds in. fb.; 
law^districle in, 303, 370? Law-books In, 
376; common law in, Ml; huntion in, 
571, 595? kingship lo, 371 * 5 ., 395, 599; 
naval and military Orgaidfuiticin in, 372; 
«ur* uf oooqiim, 878; Wans nf F^toudcm 
in. 370sq,; development of feiidahsm in, 
302. 384 f^-.; kind’s eouneis ifli S84; 
aiwendaney of nobiilty in, 390cam- 
mcrce of r 363. 391; townn in, 381; *grh 
culture in, 476; Church m, Cbrfrfmaftj 
eatAhlilihcd. 30H: a national institution, 
372sqq4 oraiLoiBationcif, 375 &q., 631,537; 
lhecfflrE 7 t 376; Innocent HI and. 28 sq r ; 
Interdict in, 29 ; tho State and. 386™. , 
582 614 -; king the vassal of Bt Olaf, 
391; ^ririle^e^ coniinn^. 3*9; 584; «e 
Nidaro^.; reMlcna with Heuuiark, 365* 
378 sq r , 379 sqq,; and Sweden, 395, 
378 and EngUnd, 20 *, 578; and 
Scotland. 3^8; And loeland, 388 aq,.387»q,; 
and the Wtitein ielands* 354, 368, 373* 
378, 3^9; and Green Laud, 'dm: literature 
in, 387; HI rtUo Edtlft. itunea, Sagan, 
Skidds; king* of, 995; ^ Eric. Hakon I. 
IV, Harold I. IV. Magnus I, El* V, VI, 
Qlaf 1, II, OL, Sigurtl, Sverre 
Norwich, pupulation of, 493: valuation of, 
959 ; nath^ilml, 764, 767; blahope of. tex 
John dc Gfry, Pandulf 
Noted, river, 140, 157 

Nt)it€ Dm tit, csHiedntl nf, in Paris, S80, 969, 
tho; cbapEcr of r 355? buspilfti of, 738; 
chnoccilnr of* 746 

Noilingham, granted to John, ?0S; csAtle of, 
219, 21 3 h 250; 314, 239, 253 gq, 

Novara, 153, 155, 1M* 203 »q., 492 
iVtftirl dhioiiN, ai-nijc of, xVn nuU 8 , 276 sq, 
Novgorod, 129,4"4; founded by Nwodeb + 304 
Sovgartsdok, 457 
jYiirinwyap, 37 

Nov on. 518; bfahori of. 336, 3^!7 nou 1; 
eaLhcdfnJ, 766* 771 


c, n icn, 12. vuL. VX. 
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Nililfl AlvMtz Pereira, Dam, constable of 
Portugal* Slil 


Nunmb>arg t 54sq>, 80 sq... 89. 100. 104, 11*0, 
435 ,. 5D1 pi off ; bu i’ctilvh' of h I ill ; diet of 



NjmpliMiim, Irealy of [12611, 101 


DlwinwnH ibbeT,, W?H|. 

Dl^rm, mui[tir?fet iMin'iekiE, 155. 183. 176; 

Of CremflOft, 164 P 106. 1SS sqq.; 
ritar of Lombardy. 171 h 184, 203; position 
and policy of, LTds-qq.; and FEogellant=, 
102; lo&cr ground in Lombardy. 1B5; retire- 
tnrnl And drMilb of p 180 
Oborto Dona, i« Ddtul 

Obpnrasl. Ilf), 125 

Obizzo, m>irt|ut-^ of Khk-. mjd Charles of 
Anjou, 1§5; tyrant of Ferrnro. 204 
Oblate rolls, 229 

Qbatiitcs, conquered by Germany. 452 
Observant Priara (Obsorvunkfl), FmlaoisQai^ 
7301 0q®iniinn t 741 
Ocunu, 40 j 
Och sen furl, 124 

Oft avi j n, eanHiuil ■ bi ■= 1 1 np df ftsria. 53, 288 sq„ 
OctavEan de^lj Ubaldinj, cardinal. 162 aq.. 
3 00.176; if rule In IjUjii hardy and RiffnAffEUk, 
H >■> *q .: tit-caJ IrJ. 170; Ifipaw i n tko } ir^iyjj,, 
175; defeated by Morifrul nt Fuggirt, 177; 
and Florence, 181; ItaLian policy of, 1B2 
Oder, river, m, 128, 447^, 451 *q,, 458 
Odibatu. 254 

(Mo, prince oE Greater Poland. 453 

Odo iEtidtig) Ill h duke of Burgundy, 25 P 312 

Odo of Pul i, connE. ID 

Oilo the Goldsmith, 965 

(Molted. gl o=3 at nr. 502 
Odorio of Ponlenune. Fnmd ftdin mteelotiniy. 
763 

Of'.-a, poas, 70 

Ofifn, kin# of Mf-rcifi. 536 p 654 
Offnmil. Walter puebbtabop of Palermo, 198 
Offdju, Great Kfcuwi iGmiad Cbfljnj. 104.350, 
469, -ITU, 763 *q, 

Ogter {AnkhoraJ Iho Dane, 921 
OiL-lio. rivur, ill, 153 
Oiie P river. 293 

Obi (III! Hunger. king of Denmark. 574 
Olftf (I) Tiypafew, king of Norway, 
establishes Cbrlntlanity, 3tV4; ;574 
Okf (U), &| r king of Korwifo 28; unites 
Norway, 3454* 373; organiai.-H kingdom and 
Church. 373; western IflUndi and* 308. 
373; Sweden and. 335.373; Denmarkand. 
373; tL■ ■ Ti nted and shun, 074; a rmlintia) 
aunt and beta, »b.. 3?5&q L . 381 
Olaf i Hi | Ibo Peace-King, king of Norw-uv, 
37 6 oq . 

Obf tin.- Tax-King, king of Sweden, uni it -i 
tbe klngttem. @64, 37L; t^lublisbe-a Chris* 
tiuiitj. 3tW 

Old Alan nE tin* Mnuntflins,, &3 
Oldc^CBChfl. fl® 

Old Hi! h {Udalrkih} t Juke u[ BobcnJa, 42 C 


file run, treaty of P 201 

OfiiWi ifej p 035 t 

Oliva, momisttry &f P 128 
OUvk-r. kllegilituaie son of King John. 251 
Olivier do la Marche, 80? B 

OloDIOEtC (OlniutE), 43? nv-tr, 411; see -f P 
founded ( 482; conctasions to, 433 &q, , 442; 
bishop of, 432, 405; 430 
£fy»4a t m teirUorial unit in I'hIiumI. 451 
Opprnht im, 100* 100 P lll P 1 19 ; in town 

league, U*> 120 

Optimalum ttioiHe, in Byxontitiri army, 785 
Orange, oanneB of |520J P on frve *[[], 51 &; 
univnrwtyol, 536; d'Omrrprr* 820; 

G n&% uf p irf William of Baui 
is, mnnaatary &% J-51 
Onlffl afo Falior, doge of Venice, 501 
Ordrr ienn Vi tails, 5fl2 
Ofile r* h military, 10, 727; J ft K nig ills 
UnhrF> retigiouSp under EitJine- u' 111, 4fl; 
540 sqq . , 72? ; j» Austin Canon a, Ik^nedie r 
iin^n, Cirttenalarts. CLantsc^ Preinnn.ntnL- 
lemsinD €annns 1 7'rrnffti rii; ilt 1 tul ie-ALLl, 
FriftH 
Origon, 050 

Orkney nnd Shetland LtQmdn, Nomnar and, 
804. 300. 873, 378, 383 
OrEatulktidop Albert of. Aft. Albert of 
Orlajuilndr 

Orb miair. 24, 334, 522 
OriEiins, 284. 2*7 iwl- 1 I. 201, 325, H29nqe], P 
701. 715; enuneiUf (511 | P 532, 512; tiui- 
vrndtj.pl, 805 «q. 

Omnioa. river. 702 

OrwiuJi, traimLiktod by King .Ufredp 363 
Ouftlnl family, % 10; prnpoaed dynasty far a 
kingiliiitt ijf North imly, 104 4qq ; tend 
With the Co iun oil, 202 ; ufio Bertold„ 
Nkliolas Ill. IkiRrirp 

Ortliub of Slmsiionrg, lu-nctie, 609. 710 
On-ieln, heresy ip, 21. 7t7; ally of Florence, 
1T1» Crregory X At, 102; churob aL 76B 
7d? sq r ; bishops of. Dit^o, Martin; 
Eub^prinr nf fc jrr Dominie 
Oamtind, St. biilmtj of Salisbury. 543- 
OftrmbrUok* 112; blab op ot, 5I P 65, m 
Ctotia* iauiliniLl bLHiLnpfl of, i« Atexandav 11?. 

Ciregury IX, OetaviAn 
Oftrevnnt. count of, 810 
Uthnn Jo la Tluebo. lord of ALbcna* 30 note 
Otrnulo, 146 

GlIii- I, t tu? Gr^at, Wr-'L-cm Hmpemr, ii. 

. tTBj 780; and Bobomiit,420.482; and 
the Church. 541, 544 
QUo U, Western Empeicr t 43i» 5-14 
Oito IV. Western Empcrtr. early lite h 47sq-. 
117; earl of York, then count oi La Mnnibe. 
4?; count of Fujian, 48. 30U; elected king, 
10 300; war with rbitipof Swnbla, 50 

•W-t approaches Innocent U\< £3, 55 tq.\ 
ms to Papacy &i Neq-s. 15, 5H, 
13S; reeognipca bj [nno.’.-ni Ill. 50- allies 
with Den mark. 00; ooncessioiiB In Cnlogn-ts, 

Mti 1+ 

*1.. ^a K (8i besieged in Colcsjgne, 07#l«; iji 
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England, 89, 31H ’ forms new ulEiaiactS. TO; 
jiftTii Quo of WfiHeJabach, 71; re-dectcd 
king, 72; denitration o t Spire-*, 73, ISO; 
ltd inn expedition. 78 eq.* IEW5 sq,; crowned 
kjmperdr, 74* 137; designs upon SLeily, 
7 * f 137; craumnmoicateJ, 7-L. 137 T M4; 
nnd tbe Lftknui Council* 75 nfttr, 1S?| 
tuid Philip A uguii L ufl. 313 sq 3] 8; English 
alliance of, 77 nq a . 331, 2:H7, 210* Bll sq., 
316, SIB: 75 *q,; demented at 

Bonrines, 7S* 127, m 2^, 015 Bq,; 
FtahcmuL ond, 4-i-l L death of, 75 aqq., 138; 
031,83 5q 4i 80* 50,100, 100. U0* 030, 035 
Otto a, dake of hamria* 97; (WMlt wUatlnq 
of the It hi ne. 7EJ, 110 rale; and Austria, 
101 sqq r , 437; ally of Conrad TV, 107 &\-l 
regnal in Germany, 110 
Otto Hip efuko of Bavaria,, becomon king of 
HumHiry, -in 

Otto, (I uko ol ErLmBwEck-Lniieljurg, T9. *37, 
SO fi.y, 95* UO; dwiih of F 111 
Olto of WHtolabtich. count p&lattno of 
Bavaria, 71 

Otto El. mufraTO of Brandenburg (jointly 
with John 1). H?«qq., 128 
Otto V, inargruvc of B fond tuborg* ad- 
mblitratlm m Bobeolm 440, UI5f 400 
Otto, count paLfttinK of Burgundy. 45 F ft* 
Otto, count of Gilridera, 110 
Otro r ojdLnnI-dc4iooD. legate in Getimmy.flO; 
legate in England, M council of London, 
209 

Otto* bishop of Bamberg, converts Pomerania, 

m 

Otto, bifihop of Wttnebnrgi 89 
Otto, brother of Bcrtbold oE Hohentorg, 17fl 
Otto do S. BJnaio, 49 iLtifr 1, 73 
Olto of fhdem, 00 

Otto Visconti, oichbuibop of Milan, over¬ 
throws del iaTorre, Itffi. 107; expels WillInm 
of Moctform. 203 sq. 

Oitobono. are Hadrian V, Pope 
Gttokar I, II* m Premysl Qltoknr I T II 
Ottoman Turks, sii. 468* 72*5, 754; Multan* 
H* Bfivuzid 

Onsg {Yorks)* rivet* 775 
Ovid, itudj of, 672* 585; tmnriaiiomft of t 
630 

Oviedo* ooanl nfi 400 

Oxford, 217, M0303, 306, 710, 757 ; p&illn- 
muni- at (19H}» l* 77: St Frldeawycm 1 # at* 
&4H; St uUdied’i and Ht Mnrj'd nt, 590 ; 
carl of. 240 

Oxford, rtf (1250) r l2i p 248. 271; 

reforms of, 277 M],; resisted by Henry HI* 
284.1; eoniinneti nt Wonwstef, 2fll; jPo«- 
-riiiTuij of (1259,1, 970; annulled by Si 
Louis, 3 i9 

Oxford, URivemitt of, 41. Ckrtp. ini paiiim, 
621, 759, 761; origin and growth of* 
585 &qq 4 organisation of. 589 M],; frinreal, 
744 S 4 |q. h 740; Baihol College, 752 

Pact, 321 
pMl/ifi, 3[>0 &}, 


PiMifico, Brother* FmneiM&n, 731 

Puderbom* 125 

PaduAj 130. 145; b^35filin daltoronno mid, 

1M,I0O; and Venice. 180; university nt, 

581, 501* 593; Armpits at* 711 

HiflMhh 102 

PnJniir;e t Elector*, w Bhlfw, coufllfi pakiinn 
PrtliUtnoK 153 

PaloiiCia+ univcrulty at* 50L| 504. 737 
Palermo* rrii, 12. 131 «j-. 154, 142, 205* 
768 1 **ii'-gc of ii201 i. 13^., 10B; F^lariak 
II crownuil ar r 132; canOEL-J ofj 14 -q^* 
135; Henry moirad at, 138; Manfred 
niiftdo king at, 177; no Longer capital of 
Sicily, 1H9; 11 la id) inn Yes pert' 4it, XM 
yq.j cotumune in. 199: arohbii-hop* of, 13* 
133* 149; OfTfiffiil Wnlt«r of Pftlwr; 
can on -1 of, 15 

Palesisnc St FmnCH SU, 731; Ciamelit^in, 
757; 17, 147 r 190 EMj , 319* 351 t 353* 358, 
360, 375. 156. flWi, 6O0i 308; Jcr alM » Crn- 
sudee ? Jcrs^Hslem, Syrm 
Paieetrina, Innocent ill nt. 10; bishops of, 
*£$ Guy* NWhoiaU IV, IVjpa 
Palma, nrtl Twrstly of* 591 
Pamiers* 23* 20, 323 
Puitad^e. 398 
Pandolf di EasaaioUm IGO 
Pimdnlfr papal legate iu England. 236 mj. + 
212. 245* 217 Sq.. 555; IcgaW in Frmaeep 
317; bishop of Norwich* 255 a 257 
Pjifida if. senator or Homo. ID »q. 
l^ranonla. 461 

Pantahkm* JuuoS* Urhan FV* Popo 
Pari la Scobul. i« Ci-ujvUl Ill. Pope 
Paolo Timversari* 155 aij. 

Papacy, peurfm* ttpcdallv Chaps, t, xn r xmu 
os ; Plenitude jwtrffdfW* il sq., 237, 553; 
growth of authority, 635 &qq~; indue ora 
Of the forged Deorfttolt, 838 aq. F 6-0; 
ckima of—undar Nloholftjf I* 543 Hq^ 
640 sq,, under l^eo IX, 641 aq., under 
Grt^ury VII, 627 sq + , nudor Innowntlli , 
3 Eqq r| s. 64a !iq.. under GregOty IX* 153* 
under HonlCm VIll, 628 sq., 614; ilewt 
of Dantfi an F 095 sqq-> of AqutUftS, 629, 
r>f Ptoknsy of LiSCtia* 031 sq.| procedure 
nt emir lav ea for popnl eleCtiuni, 103 f?q,; 
and roimEon, 16 sqq., 102 wjq,* 107; K)- 
eognlflflLl as nnrii rHaJ urdinan-* 18. 33; 

Pntml judiciary; appcalft to.5,13,33 sqq.. 
73, 132,130.18a.220.233M]-* 375,30(1,412, 
4:13*7-17: iuid aynods* 132; UJid provinciBl 
cuuneik, 545; coureptlon of bishops, 
54^ Nj-; aud episcopal KlMliona, 132, 1^9^ 
103: and patronage* proiisions by. 

to English iMHieheeS* 968 sq.; ami niOD- 
astio orders* IMED sq r ; and the Inquiritioik* 
71H sqq*; dnauoo, ,-*54 a\q-; wwaiwrrteria 
Pence: ftefa nf, in Spain. 30^ 111 Eq.; nnd 
else where. 555; resUtoncs lo* In France* 
J50 m 3 .; in 8pain* 420; lompoml power 
of, W Papal state-1 the Empire uni, ke; 
in theory. Chap, svm; fimperorydi-.h^lur 
of s 5; and imperial elBflfamffj 6; appointa 

03—2 
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prefect cf Sterne, 9; kingi of Sicily llb 
tiered iiary te^mteSp 13, 549; Smdbm 
CnrW, 59l. 593, 759; and ifaa univer¬ 
sities f5C&. 585, 591 «q,+ 747 i*|.; and 
Florentine finance. 181 s^ P I64 T 209; and 
flaancieia, 486 sq-, ftad coinage. 488; 
condemns toumnmimLi, till; apostolic 
^ntlttuidiy, £tkrr /'ojiNfci/ii, 849; 
OrM N#i Jfcfflaflf, (L; urd>r curium 

Dusjr?(n^ h ifbLioiis with the Pipucj; irr 
rtfw> CocLddlfif Dreretak, Papal Bulk, 
Pa pul chancery* Popes 

Papal Bulls, JnnoluiE hnM§ dfm of Innocent 
IIP 33B : P/rvmcTtibiitmol r iti\r; VctM rtf* 
foitemqf,B9; £m«iiiflvtic«tti of Gregory 
fX,72J5; Pfl ri?«j iHfutiji ru ul» of H 569 ; Cum 
adw.fMU* or Inn went IT, 735; Ad asifr. 
pjMrJct flf, 7;^, 725; r^nui Harmon rifnc of 
Alexander I V, 746? Exiit rjui iunijiai qf 
Kiebotil* ITT, 735; I.-mim So nthtm qf 
Boniface! VriL 628, 644; Suptr tu thsdram 
of, 7 * 854 .; JSxiri da Paradifo of Cloinfnl 

v K tm 

Prtpvl chancery, ‘2, 5, ’261; qipniiaiitin of, 
under 111 note a l III, 32 sqq_; archives and 
diplomatic flip M sqq. 

Filial judiciary, 33 sqq. 

Papal Stale*, at Innccccl Ufa Jioe^len, 
9 sqq,, fillsq.; ndmim&tralion of, 12; Ofl 
fnrtgnisiedtiy 0|[q IV, jit Neoas (wl). 15, 
501,73.135- a a recojitmwttl <vt Spires (1209}, 
l6 t 139; Otto's dcftgmi upon, 74 j a* 
reoofmiied by Golden Bull ql Eger (1313). 
77. 139 3 ft 3 rt£Ogni*ocl by treaty qf Opines 
(I'iiSIp 139' disunion of, 262; rind Frede¬ 
rick; II, 155 tijq,.; fl+5; 4rc nJ™ Ancona* 
Morth of p Cuinpa^LLn 1 Patrimmium Prtri f 
I'entopohs, Romagna,. Rome, Spoleto. 
duchy qf 

faparotic, Soollua, i*v Bcofctua 

Paientiup senator of Rome, 140 

Pitrcnao p i« Peter 

Paris, rle^e of 1085-6}, 773, 790 ; synod at, 
4 Ulil Berra grir qf Tout*, 676j council bl 

(1219), 571 . 713; council at, 42; custom 
of, 284: ekmtelflt*. 319; emO at (1226), 
326; treaty of (1229), 338, 3*0, 343. 
340; prtutt Of fl250J + 131 aq r , 280, 311; 
term* i?f, 263, 3,78; conferee* At 1 ; 1299), 
flQgizdiQff pf TikgK of Friary 740 Eq.j 
importance find grawth. qf, under Philip 
Augustus. 3±7 &q- B 630; JAiirtoitefil Ar t 335 
«!■* 348, 351 r 1159 e^.; proTOftt^Lip of, 
337; jKimrit uf, 536. 500; church of, 
cuHl.;.tiK adopted in Athens, 19; bishop 
qf, 309; bishop of, and the untvcnihy, 
500 mcj, ; mrrdianln of, 339, 4Urt; bnkrv 
at, 487; crtUt-gklds of, 330 p 494; Lford 
dci iN/rirrj of. 195; popiiialiou of, 493; 
fair of T 504; Temple, 327 en.; Loavrc, 
530; Hfllnte ChftpeSJe, 11,395,271.340; 
QnLnEe-Vinflto in, 345 Bq r ; Lj i|uartier 
Putin" ol, 5®; church of El Julian-!^ 
Panvre, 570; Una de Fouum, ib., 5?&; 
PraneleCnii house o| St DcbIs aI, 744; 


ConMiers, WDVODt of the. ifr.; ivii r J J J n 190, 
384. 291,293,602, 308 &]„ 340. 3-lfl, 35-1. 
503, 01L 522, 710, 767, 7M; h? oho 
Ketre Dome 

Paria, msltcrtity of H 16, 41, 550.467, C|ap. 
nr ei pattim, 691. m t 697, 734; ris& of, 
663&E|q.; qigani8Atiqnaf,567 wjq T ; struggle 
fqr privileges, 560 sq.; prohibition of eludy 
of Civil liw at. 567; and of Aristotle, 
571 h 741; Aristotle and other studies at, 
570 sqq.; colleger at, 574 H^q.; influence 
qf, 598; InrtOCenl HI at, 2; Stuphfifi Lntig- 
ton at, 233; Peter of CorheiJ at p 280; 
Averrolftta n\ t 713 aq;.; Friars at, 738, 
749 sqq., 739, 791; conflict with them, 
559, 746 sqq r 

Parishes, 039 eq. t 5*9 aq + , 552 sq. 

Parma, 139 H 141, 145. 151,163. 709; heresy 
in, 21 p the Rofi.nl in, 157+ li.S4J sq,; destroys 
YLtlcrta, 162; lurna Guolf, 164 : and Pel*- 
ricidl, l70aq., 178; joins Charles of Anjou. 
185; pod«tj of, tft TfhaJdo Franeiseq 
IVrthi'tiai, 319 
Parthcuon t are Alheos 
PartVlinnfi, 700 

Porsirqiji’urri/crfl, aerWqlfmm VO a Esc hen- 

bach 

Pasehnsius E&dhertufl, abbot of Corbie, his 
doctrine qf thoKQcharijt,674*qq. + 689 &q,, 
984 

P;t.-..-.au. bishop Of, 10L \ archdeatqn qf, i« 
Albert ItalmLiii 

Pej^anmaui, crusade qf the, 353 
PfclArines, PatArinJ, 21, 154p 347 r 799 sq. 3 
of Milan, 792 note 2; ten ufio CathiuH 
patent roll, 923, m rtate, 255 not* 2, 257 
notep 295 nfttep 2m 
Patemap but I hi qf T 395 
Patras. meir.FpotjiiLU m of p 19 

Pvirlmmimm Ptiri t 11,58,475. *« Papal Slates 
Batamafca, itt Europe, +B5 sq. t 478 
P*uL r St, iho A|hwUe p 628, 667, 650, 695, 
7&4, 7J5; jBownm f 017. 622 imlf 
Paulicfiacti, bcoI of the, 792 gqq.. 

FhuJEnus, PattiAieh of Aqtli teia, opposes 
Adoptionism, 959 
Paulin us of Nqk t 539 

Pavbp 124 r 137. 140 nq r , 151, 153. 105, 1G0 
sqq.; defats Mi Ian ,156; Manfred Lancia 
in, 186; Pulavicini In, 171; reomitu iu- 
F«lallKl, l&ft; Conmdin at, 186; William 
qf Month:rmt in, 263 aq,; dioce^ of, 556; 
Behool qf taw at, 577; uuivteraiiv of, 593; 
Uie CerteA at h 796 
Peak, the honour of, 200 
Pics (Enfe v Fdnftirchndh see of, 405; ^nt- 
VersLty at, 697 

Fegoletli, Florentine writer, 479, 4S9 

PaLjKiwti.a.Ta,,,. iemi-I-clasliMlia EU, Ha, 
Ml 

PelagLM, cardinal, 18 f 

Pehvbinip marquees, *u Gbertq 
Pelei^ hoilBH of r 644 aq r 
PembrqSte h iorl|hip e^p 206; sails of, ire 
itichfttd, \\ illlam the Man hal; casite, 780 
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IVmbmin College, Cambridge, 752 
pAmnre, of doc mil? blihI pfac» 

tire , 6^6 b^.; Fourth LiUmn Council on P 
cm; eomin u UtioAH cd P 59ft sq.; and In¬ 
hibition, 723; ra nJ^u Ind ulgencea 
Peas tenliair, apostolic,, ph Papacy 
Penitents. 755 sq, 

PentapoilH h ceded to the Church M Neum, 
15, r>9, Iftfi 

FepEn U»Short, kin^of the Frank*.505,5^4 
Pepo, teacher ftt Bologna, 577 *q + 

rcmldn, 400 

Farabi, given to Peter, boh of St Louis,. ft&8 

Percy, fivuitl>‘ of, 77& 

Prrffcti (tomJ In Catiurlst cull, 

22, 705 

ff«pJ jradnSpeififi irofttyKiv# 7d7 
FMgord, Ptfrigucu:*, Englkh right* in r 383, 
358; count of, 999; 390 
PAnmne, 2&a aq. P 304, 315, 318; treaty of 
ivmj, 3i5 Eq.i Bit of {1&&U Ms 
fVfph |T]n i lT ii , 901. 594; church, 709 
Persia, 704, 754; Persian ErnpLrn, 005, 007 K 
832 

Perth, treaty of f I960), 338 
Perugia, 11. 7$, 110, lft9 P 183. 301. 728; Ite 
nuceJlt IT ftl. 108 &q.- Clement IV aL 185; 
pa^-d court m p 730; university of. 593 
Ptrujwi, flnn of the, 469; n5d Bardi 
and Peru-szi 
145 

Pcath, captured by MoBgotfl, 408 
Peter, Si, the Ap^Sle, 620 sq*. 62& h 038, 

837, 895 

Pater I, king of Aragon and Navom. capture* 
Honwa, 309, 409; the Cid and. 402 
Peter If, king of Aragon, 14, 66 m*(r 1 + 135, 
322; ally of King John t 2i0; of AUOBJQ 
VU1,40ft; acquisitions uad policy,4 ll *q,; 
VASiud ol li'Li'sCKlfnt ill, ftl r 4ll i*q,; iSsmun 
dfl Mnnlfort and. 26, 412; add heresy, 718, 
724; killed, 27, 412 

Peter III {the Great), long of Aragon. S of 
Sicily, marries Manf red’s daughter, 184, 
198; Allies with tftaWK Till, 198; in¬ 
vade* Sicily* 199; ordeal by ImWJo with 
Chari- *, 199; deposed by Marlin IV, 199; 
death of, 201 

Peter ErUilmTr, ting of OniftR, 479 
Peter of Drclll fMaackw). duke of UrilLafiJ, 
revQ-lls Bgiriltet BknoheotGiietiie. 3Sfi iaqq r ; 
Henry HI and, 2«, 108. 341; submits, 
ft*; 30tw?4f 

Peter, count of Alencon, son of St Louis, 338 
Peter of BmujTEnto, cardinal. 97, 38 
Peter of Cnpua, cardinal, 17, 988, 387 
Peter Cardinal, 145 

Peter d/Aigtieblaochc, blahop of Hereford, 
208 

Peter Capoeri, papal logite, 108 t m* 

166 ltfaq. 

Pc^r'ds Costel&au, 1*6*40, m nimdered, 
24,96/717; 716 ., - 

Pater of Corbail. tbwlogiui f bishop 

of Beauvais. 288 


Peter da Lein, liUhon of St Dldds, 3-1 
Peter des Roche*, bwtop of Winchester. 938; 
lit councl] of St Albans, 941; Administra¬ 
tion of, 343; papal cuinnii4»ianor. 948; 
arid young Henry 111. 95ft tfqq«* intrigUfiB 
of r 257; And fall of Hultfrt da Burgh, 

P^ter the VenrftlbJe, abbot of Cluny, jCW 
Pater of thkvoy, earl of fticlituomh 208 
Peter of Abauo t 714 

Peter Ahehurd, rdneatlouul Yiork of, 5-58 sq. ¥ 
583; un the Incumutiom 6W; heresy of, 
7LI sq.; his 3w rt iVoN + 681, 712 ; 589 P 
571, 579 

Peter Of Athie£, ft44 sq, 

Peter Bermon<l P lord of Anduite, 845 
Peter du Bob, 85ft 
Peter de Bruyd, heretic, IfO, 789 
Peter tUUa uwmw* 145 
Peter do CataneO P Franc iECiin, 72t3 , 731 sq. 
Peter CcUani (or Ski la) P 787 
Peter ihA Chanter, 38 n trie 4, 985 
Peter Coamatl, 904 
Peter Of Courtetial, 2fjJL 
Ftter f>fl.niiajii p St, t381 r 712 
Peter Fiu Herburi* 2i52 
Peter of Fontaines, 3ft5 
peter JuHanir *** Joh.0 XXI r Pope 
Peter Ltui Lombard, 38, 580, 890. 099. 7L1; 
i r mteri<r# of, 573,57©, rlSSsq-. G83,741 
on the Incamation, fnU; on 1he SttCN- 
mente. 687 sq-^ 085; i>n the Eneburtet, 
08ft sqq.; on I'enaucr. 689 

Peter Martyr, 170, 720 

Peter MaueliiiCp «c Peter or Lreui 

peter de Mauley K 255 

Peter of Mostreull, ft55 

Peter Pahmiw, 21 

Peter dc Eifauir his offices and shcriETdoma, 
282 aq. 

Peter HuJlo P 101. 107; arul Manfred, 109; 
and lunoeflutiy. 174; reet^ntees Manfred t 
175; murderadt 177 

PeterTiepal^JP^f^fd of Milan, 158; Imnged, 

m 

Peter do \W- Ctenmy, 24 
Peter Vidal. 145 

Peter dalLa Vigita, 142, 165 P 750; seat te 
Englandj 99 i and tho Liter Aufti*teJti 9 
148; un*oy to Innocent IV, 158sq-: AUieido 
of, 103 

Peter of Villtbn, 344 

Peter of 241 

Peter Waldo* if* Waldo 

Prfer^ Pr««, 80, 376 P 554 

Peterborough, minuter, 2-28 

Paitkm ofthe Barvm* (1259), 971, 274 

Itstfarcli .714 

Petruhrusiana + horeMcH, 702 

Petronllla^ rinceO of Aragou, 465 &\, t 410 

PavnutT, 281; ciwde, 778 

Fflvcrel, honour of, 288 

PfahlMrger, 92 r 100, 114 

Pftrl, count of, 90 itete 1 

Philip II r Xing of tha Koimna* duke of 
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Swabia, 45; elect of Wfinbnr^ (ft,; and 
Inodwt HI. 4. 0: duke of Tuscany* 0; 
11; and Turtao elite, IB; (Mid Boniface 
of MontfcmU, 10; and Tosem revolt. 
45, l;i2. 136 rum; ^Kwmmunicfited, 46 
mit l f 67> 69; elected,. 46 eq.; crowned 
at Moventt;, 49. 61; aUii-a with Philip 
Augustus' 46, Bl3; war tlth Otto IV, 50 
Kqq., 64 sqq.; Mb irupportcrs, 53 sq-; 
arverfies in Saxony* GO; ^nmtB t« townrt* 
61, 80- negociahis with Innocent t 63; 
am] Like Fourth Crusade, 03; crowned 
at M%i 07; and the Uaj&nce schism, 09; 
embassy to Inrtccent r 70; Bohemia and, 
100,436; inaaifmfrri,fll; 16 nq„ 81, U0, 
116, fll8 

Fbi Lip II Augustus, king of France, early 
Ilf c% 291 sq.; charaderandpolicy, i&4 4qq. ; 
marriage with Isabella of Eeinault,686sq. p 
261 sq.. 294, 316; and Henry 11,601, 204, 
660 ecjej.; acquires Vcnnnnaotff,. 262 Bq.? 
and AxtoiE, 203; contest with Llie- Arigc- 
trru i 263 sqq., 302 sqq.; Lntadefi Nor¬ 
mandy. 304 eqq,; invAdew Fljindccft, 806; 
treaty (12G0) with Ki ug John, 307&q.; trie* 
John by his petro. 366; w lit reneweth 306 
&qq.; redurc-s No-rnmndy t 311; rejects 
pupal mediation,. ib,\ proposed invasion 
oT England, 311 sq.; claims in FLanders, 
312, 31$ ki,; and imperial politics, 81H; 
and the AJMgen^uui cmaade, S3 iqq.. 31 i. 
316, m *qq,; Flemish war (13H-UHL 
010 wjq.; new proposal to invado England* 
916; victory of Bouvinta, 77 -yj + , 340, 
386, 918itq*, 324; attitude iowudi Lo«sa“ 
Invasion of England, 330; hut years of, 
321 mj r ; iicij OLE i leone i el Auvergne, 321 pq.; 
growth Of i eeh Li t u tlonE under, 324 &qq.; 
ordinances of, 264; marriage with Inge- 
berg, 29, 75 note, 2S7 3qq.| 313 ; marriage 
with Afliu m, 286; alliances cl Mr children, 
LHfO; projected inreaion of England, 280 
uq.l l^LlinialLonof hiBehiKdran.G; ftlly&F 
Philip of S*ahh k 46, m t 65, 30a, 313; 
support Eemy of Brabant, 73; plots 
agam^t tltto IV+74,313; and King -John* 
4.24,31, 53,66, 77, 212 *iq. T 223,231 
257 > 240, 242, 266 not* 2; and Huniy III F 
253; trace with Henry HI 11220b and 
the Third Crusade, 328; Ekdmtliistralion of 
Frn uoC Under, 323 *= ■.[■].; curia rri/ii under, 
325 ftq.; finance tindnf, jS$ vq. \ military 
system finder,, 629; growth of Faria under, 
330; and lbs ofmimnncB, ; and university 
Ol Vuii, 566; a, 4, 21, 97,47 sq. t 58, B&, 
206, 310, 312, 219, 831,33S sq, p 832, 360, 
352. 358, 4H, 467. 811 

Philip in the Bold, km% of France, marries 
fiaWlla &f Aragon, ^>6; at the onrwkva 
at Vil^rbo, l&I; aud ilojnan kiagthlp h 
1SK; tda sm CharleH t and Am^pn F 129; 
frulllesfi emsade agalnEE Ankgon p 201; 
dealii of, 261 

Philip IV the Frut p king of France^ 334 h 
334, 830,836. 861,4*7.574,. 749, 762; oily 


ot BohemLiftj 441; the InqojtlUon and, 

726 

Philip Vf, king of Funco, 754 
Fhfilip II the Good, duke of Burgundy, cornu! 
ol Fti&ndem, institute^ Order of the <j uflk-n 
Flscce, 810 

Philip of AleaiM, coon! of Fland-Ers, 261 *j.. 
230 F 303 aq, p 313, 615, 31^. 326; and the 
Vensibdotft success lon t 262 &q. p 205? 
death of, 293, 304 

Philip Hurepel, 2*5, 388 eq,. 340 sq.; count 
or Boulogne, 290, 315, 319 
Philip, mAjfgmvu of Nxunur, ally of Philip 
Augustus, 2*9, 312 
Philip, bishop of Barham, 236 
Philip da Pis to La, binhop-elecii ol Fcrmra p 
papaJ legate, 10,7 nqq., ] 59; eloci of Kn- 
venn* t 176; eapturKi Fadua, 180 
Philip, son and heir of Baldwin II, 161 
Philip, non of Charlei, King of SltUy, 19 L 
Philip d'AnhtgnL 254 
Philip^ Brother, Fmnei^an, 731 
Philip of Faltcnstein, 12$ 

Philip of Hohpnfela, 125 
Philip Mare, 5§I1 

Phihp della Tom- tyrant of Milan, 185 
Philip of Ulwoi* 347 r 250 
Philippic us, KjLhtiHi Emperor, and Muno- 
theiism, 657 

Photius, patHaneh ol ConbEonLiuople. his 
whlsm with the W«sl p 64U sq. p 663 
FlaccikVt 137, 189 h 162, 150 sqq^ 163,4S6; 
hereby in, 21; in 2nd Lombard League, 
145; submit^ 153. 155; tums Ohib^Jlinc, 
164- m, 1GB. 170; and William of Mont 
fL'rnit p 203 ; Alberto Bcolii in, 204; uni- 
vend Cy of* 593 

Fiast dynaety, in Folaiid P 447 eq., 451 sq. r 
455, +6S, 465; rt-t gcticalogical table ol, 
459; i fc ifIhj Bulcdav I, II p Casluiir I, 
Yiadyilav I 

Pic*nly, 24. 240, 814, 567 sq H 
Pictis, 789 

Piedmont, lit, 109.163,106,195; communes 
la, 136; imperial demesne in, 137; appan¬ 
age ol Thomas of 18*voj P ITS; part aes|u Lnid 
by Charles of Anjoa, 184, 190; lew* by 
Charles, 108,195; William of MonLfcrml 
in, 193. 203; WflJdfcatt* irt, 79B 
V^cdrjEhuena, battle of, 410 
l^cro VLqOh prefect of Home, 9 
IheTTa Jean OlJvl, 709 
Pietrc B^rnardouc, father of St Fnrnaii, 

727 

Pinamontc Bonoccnlsi, of Mantua, 204 
Pip* 206*c*r, 278, 496 

Pipe well Abbey, 200 

Pisa, Pi^uttB, ally of Bmns&IrtWE 406; ruor- 
chonu aid Mark Ward, 13, 133 m +t 153j 
and Sardinia. m> 161, 208; Otto IV and, 
74 P 187 sq,; and lb Hohciisttutbll, ll6 r 
141, 14| sq 150, 152; warn with Genoft» 
133 &}., 137, 159 ^ r , 181; war with Flor¬ 
ence, 171, 170? Clement XV and. 167; 
allies with Canradin, 186; subdued by 
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Ctiwlea. ISO. IW; conflict of ink-fnrts 
(tith Genas. ffl>a E^.j fall of, 30*1 wool 
imlu+lTT, 498; univunsilv, 59i: GuncruJ 
Counoif of fUOTJ, 7Sft; 163, 411, 478, 
4*3, 610. 577, 760 
FL&tOfl. eapUtdujy of, 773 
PLttota. W. 43ft; towmed Gualf, 171, 1 ^ 
Pbtectilimi*, jurist, 621 
Plun^m-t*. 334, 704; -<* Edward I, H, 
rn flamy 11, III, John, Itichrud I 
Plate, 606. 603. 713; of, WS eq.. 

Mi; Lavtnt,m 
Flock. HW ef r P ftohKfth flfl, 477 
PlvCLLCMltkl, 

E* p ti*ar p 155. 3W p 4 

JWJtQmorty (^iKMmfrfflrtfcu), in FoIrtlkiJ, *47 

Pq^lAfiLAn 456 

FbafttaddL 188- 

FpbaHj.230 m „„ 

Poitcvrn 3, kioflmen df Henry UH 2ol h 231 
266 &j,. 277 

Setcen, 3W HI.; nnivcnkj of, SM; battlo 
of (7*21,788.7130; I.1SA8I, 790 bij., 806, 810 
Fatten, 46, 500; EiaWd count oL 200. 
501: iwolt in (1LM-3L 305; retd* in 
rim). 606 sq„ 325: *"d John, 312; 
custom* of* 223 + 296 h John Judicially 
deprived of. 258 twte 2; LLb enmpAignw in, 
232. 241 aq, T 818 *qdp| his ftU»s ha. 2J&* 
243.247; atate of. at John's dcftth/258 aq.; 
PhnduK in, 255; invodod by Uub VIII. 
258 ni.H 2I; Henry min. 206; XIphoTteo 
of Foitsern und, 237. 836, 84S; revolt In 
(1241-2k 342 sq.; ceded to France, 268, 
6-73; 830, 5ast «™ia of, ^ Alphcm 
nt Puttiers* Otto IY. Einhard 1 
Poland, CliAptcr Silt (B> parcel; monarchy 
jmd mlm intatnilSon Hi* 447 &q T + tOl in].; 
dbinUignUlon df. 451 sup* 460; efforts At 
retiuion, 455 &o,k 4110; social condition* 
in r 431 Eq.; charted in, 431 6^; knighfcH 
III. 462; councils id. 462 tq.; wpquetit 
m FcisKiemniH.. 449 eq.; losses in t 453 *q.j 
ftTld Prosaism cmukdci, 456 uq ; i^wed 
by Monels, 104 r 456; colon ifi*d fay Gw> 
mam. 45S aq*; towns in, 459; tnMte in. 
4fr) P 459; oipanfiion ot r 460; Church in, 
447 £q.. 430 i ui tder intc rdtet, ‘152; and 
Innocent III, 455; reform and omancipu- 
tion of, ib \ charters to, 401 aq.: aa ahontl 
of union, 463religious orders lii, 4fi9 t 
403; an,I lb .0 PanaoJ, 447 sq.. *52, *54 tq. t 
468, W5f atnl the Empire. *47 *82. 

*81,4Gt>; ami Bolumaia, 4'J0. 432, 4*8 n|,. 
*6iJwi,i anil Sctaia, 1*7 «rt" ***> * n “ 
Kiliii'ivrr, 4*8, 455. 46*1; vlil, *331 IfirMl 
of, 758; duke* of, 20: Kn^Md princes 
of, Kt BoJeekT 1, IX, Gwim,: I, TWjf*kv 
I, WcdCC-fljis II. HI, tahit, *S3; «* *tku 

Poland, aierttei (Widlcn-PolsW' 4W : 450 

BHH: 458, *80 sfl.. *«*? pri" cf!a rf > U < 

S’olwvl! Leirrf I'd on la Slinor, Malo-Polito), 

*53, 453, 480, *66 


PfliaoJc, Ihe, eonquartHi by PoSand. 447 
PgJi, fatLLsl'■ Of. 10 sq.; (rt cihq Jnhu Conti* 
Ode 

Polov-tBj^ iff CutfUins 

Pomerania, 123, 4-i7 H 454, Sq.. 4^1 HJ4 
conqacrtd Mid conVOrteal by PoZana r 449 
sqq.; Gcfftum advaufta mlu h 4-53. 458; 
princM of, 450 * 457 4 Hf also 
^TBOtEffiCdk 

Font Audomcr, 311 
Poateimck 249; CftflUn, 779 
Pontevicd p 158 

Pcmthifiu, count of, 80S; heirete of, 3P5 
PontrcmoJi, 156, 136 
Pontos F 476 

Poor CatholiOft, 0rd*r of + 760 
Poor Lombnnir 1 , 31; at ulso ET^mLiLatL 
Poor Men of Lyons, 702, 707, 727; f*f ^ 
Wiidanfidfl 

Poppa, Met AigitbiJ-, Alnander HI, IY, H, 
BenEdlct XH, Boniface VI □, Celeattno Hi, 
IV. V K Clement HI IV. V. VI. VII, Ccd- 
slimtids I, F4Renim III. Gshilu* k 
Owficrj I. If, IU. VTI. VIII, IX, x, 
Hadrian II. IV, V. Eunohu* I, III, IV. 
Innocsnl I, Ut* IY, V, Vl r John XV3, 
XXII, L» L til, IX, X. Lucid*m, Martin 
I, IV, Nichole I r u. m t TV, Skte* IV p 
Stephen V, Sylvester l* Urban II, 111. IV, 
Zacliarina; anti-Papes, Mr Calrtids HI 
FWo, smilituiloil ni the p 179; PrllttO 
Popdo of Florence, 137 
Pcpulattun. RTcwih of. 47d, 480: of Bjian* 
tiuoi. 175 ; of Other tewoB, 463 sq. 
Porphyry* F. 672; Alrnigntum, ib. 

PortiodGnla^ chuteh ol the k 728 r*]^ 732 sq. 
Portsmouth, 218, 233, 313 
PortilgaL (PoriunaLoS* 36 ^ > 695, 723 , ^0--; 
under Sneres, 532; Castile azid, 404 eq.; 
En^lliih trade with. 231; King John’s in- 
tribes in, 316^ imiveniLiidain..595 j nrellk 
lecture i ft. 770; Military Orders in, 8W; 
cbhntiiy in, 813; oonnl of, 109; *et Alia 
Henry; king* df, TH* 6M * ^ AfJO AJT(m» 
I, V P John, Synchro; qrawn of* rtM 
Partus* ToWHb 

Poznan (PoAim). 452, 459; wc ol, 447 
PcrttfUQli* 146 
PtMcip* k write of, 34S 
ptBjmfla 118, 123 r 426, 146, 562; mcmiLstenci? 
at, 425,432; ^ Ohl Yown s 1 of, 44 3; school 
o( rhsteric tn + 446; mieftmof, I5-; unifer- 
AttyoL M; cathedra! of St Vitus at. 770 ; 
bri^t at, 7H2; u* of, 6-1 w*tf* m ; fonndod. 
432: wins codcc^ioiiB, 463 fiq - n 443; hi shop 
ok investiture of* 432, 434 sq ; dccUrcd 
to bo prides of Empire, 434 

Pmto, howay in,3i 

Prefeel't Edict of Loo iho Wise, 473 
P^moHStrsteoBlhn Canons* in Eastern 
GcrmrteiT. 128; chapter* of, 270; 550 
sqq., 739 

Fr^montJ^* mOimstory, 556, 552, 768 
Fhimjik founder ot l^rovslids, 423 
ffcmyiUdj. dyruinit oi the. in Bohemia * 
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Chap inr (A) jwwim; founded, 125; and 
the anece^tan, 42? sq., 435 oq.; extinction 
of, 441; 441 s *t* Bohemia 
Kffllnydl Utlnkir I, duke (aftanimdi king) 
tif Bohemia, with his brother, 43-4 j 

hiadB king, 4!>, 435; at wm in (hfr Kh Inc 
Jind s 54); 54; divorce of. 60; defection 
ofp 62 aq . 65; War in Thnringiu, 64 aq,* 
crowned, 64: accepts Olio IV, 72; rovulta, 
ohUirui Gulden Bull from Frederick 
□ , 435; ka Actions Goidcu Bull of E^r, 
77; sea of Prague and. 61 NUftf* tt 3 F 442; 
and the Gbumb, i* P ; arvl ihe EUcceaion, 
4115: deftfli, ffr.; hia daughter, Stt. 437; 
SW* 436 sq. 

Ffomjil OttoW II, king of Bokemit, iwet 
stooi of, 436; popoictL y kui^oE (iemuiny. 
114: and Itichard of Cornwall, US; ac¬ 
quire* Austria and Slyrin, 133 «q lk 438; 
rnsniu# ConslunM 0 ! Hungsur; 468; cru¬ 
sade* of, 4t5 sq T , 437; acquire* CarifLlMa 
and CarninEn. 438; BiuIqIjT a! Hamburg 
aj id, 1 95, 436,430 sq .; defeated and wlnin . 
440.430; 117, 126. 1 ^ 444 
Prasbtirgp 440; university at, 587 
Proton, 264 

fpruc^jif uni/] k French, 62S+ o| 
Henry IJ. 286 fim. 

Primal, Grqpdrr CAnjiaiyiiw ds Franc* of, 
324 nDU l p 337, 355 
Principal** province, 185 
Frischt^ 32S 
PistAfljlllan, 716 

Frfiilrpir^ in far ortM principurn Ktfrriiuli- 
cvtym jl920) K £4 9 - 2 . 113 

Firouiltep 736 j Dominican nunnery at, 737. 
730 

ProretiCD, CathariNmEij.23, 1 ^ 6 ; Hilo legato 
in, 35 ; Simon da Mcmttort in, 27; acquired 
by Bttaku, 40fl r 410: bv Churls of 
Anjou, 1-27, 164; Bl Dominic in, 412; 
Fnaro in, 718, 735. 706; 1-54, 193. 260, 

365, 528; cOEEDta of F (<iff Altai lad, Alfonso 
II ol Ara^gii, Charles t. |J <i| Anjou P 
DotWC, Marmond - Burengar 11 [ (I} F IV 
Prwid&riia bafutium Anp£iat t J 278 
Piosrinj. I'm eh of F mm of, '265 
Pttsa-s ia, Fnmians, 121 * 447, 456 aqq,, 464. 
4-56 f 460; mitln oE. 450; granted to Teu- 
tonic Knight* and conquered. 89, 12 S F i:W F 
457,600; ttttcEnpIs to convert, L28nq. F 433 F 
4:^6. 753; gilds of* in early nineteenth 
century. 405; archbishop of, Albert 
pT3*inya] r 148, 454; prince of, *tc Yuludar; 
§/* dT $0 Holieb 

Ptwinyyluv 1 , prince c-r Grantor Pokml* 4-56 
PmantdEiv Il r prince of Grantor Poked, 
lung ii| Inland, 453; Acquiree K. Ponirr- 
aniu, 460$ crown^i king* t5d a*aasa3njitaih 
ib. 

JVrjqdf^ fct*rtar| H in Potand, 461 
Ptolemy of Buocftp 620 ; on dominion, 638 
on l J wjpHf eutd Empire. 631 iq.; He 
•Ki'pEirpiHf Pciatipum 620 sqq, 

Publicaoi, 76*2 ; ut aim* Calbari 


Purccyanrt. A7l nofr 

Puj, U (Puy-en A T eby) F SOI 1 blohop of. #22 
I^tnw mtfl, assqq.. a4S, 400, 411, 416, 
60$,610 

4 

QidLr, kin# of Toledo, Alfonso VI ®f CnftlESfi 
and, sq, Z cipulied from Tolido, 697; 

mi LLn^of Viitftuiilii, fft., 401; the Cid and h 
460 sq.; rnardcrod, 402 
4 Uadi, ihe. In Bohemia and Afontyia, 422 
ijmruhtniR^U-JiQi, 345 
Quutie Vdlici, 250 
Qucdiinburgp 70 
Quimtovic, o09, 511 

3 '«noj* 302,304 r 325 P 3l0 
tilery 65^2; syi»d at i649), 652; synod 
ul {653), decreia of F 6^3 lhj. 

^Tiin e y i Baer de, m dc Quincy 
"Qmni&eit” oouneil ia the Tmlins, 657 

S uifUano, 161 

uinie-VingUip in Faria^ 546 s*q L 

Jhuib fGyor. AimbouaJ, 465; see of F ffi* 
lioluuuH Mauruj, abbot of FuJda h arch- 
bishop of SJAvcndt, 651 sq., 675 
Ruck il a tandftl tax in Fnkiioe, 325 
Itodepontp 510 
BadicofADh 15* 5d F I3G 
Budnor, 244 

Batmtid, duke of Spo]eto R 140, 144, 147 &q> ; 

hanisbod, Hd 
Bain^rtUH &&oebo. 703 
KaJf de CLcre, BIB not* 
lLi) f hjJ ExOud mi P cou ELt of E u, 309 ftij., 310 sq. 
Kali Musarii. 257 
Half Neville, -m; death of. 970 
Kanin, *cc Bosnia 
Bunuio 1, king oi Arugoti, 395 
linmixo. lisfanto, lortl of Alouzdn* marries 
<la ujgliter of Cid H 4Ud 
Ramsey, boaoor of, 275 sq ft 
Ramufi. loflioino, 676 
Banleri Cupocci, OaniimiJ, 157. 102 &q, 
3tiitirikE F jiro vince In Sweden, ;it>6 
Banulf, ear \ of Cht^r* B3U. 247, 253; and 
Fankcs of Bretmto* 2.i6 sqq, 

Banal! Okrnril. 215, SOI; ju^ieiar. 205: 
crLLHader, 207; legal Ireati^ untned a (tor, 
215, 272 

IlaouJ nJe Hondcac, poems of r 828 
liapallop bishop of h 146 
Rswda. uc Scrl^a 

iff KiMiMlav 

61. 71. lDfl, m, 138, 433, ±23; 
Lingiinh tndo VLth« 231; council at E7u2i 

Batrwnnns. motdi of Corbli, 952 sq T ; and 
(iuUschalk, 552 -i| P ; hia doctrine o( ib-n 
huehanst, 075s(jq th 680 u. BB4 
Balxehiu« t see oi t U1 ‘ t 
lta™, 12 fW|,, 44, 146 P 151. 155 sq„ 163, 
1H, 610; *cWn-*oJ, 474; kwrteaohinjJ! at r 
377 Bq : MH3 Of. 637; Juba of, Marl- 
ward; odict oi (1232), 85 tq,, 106 f IDS; 
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oitrelmte of r ceded to the (! hmuh al^euss* 
15,58, 136; 4?5; *** al *3 Philip da Vmtom 
Raymond of Burgundy. marriage with 

Uttieu of Castile, 403 
Raytaond V, count u£ Tualflii&e i 23, 
800,303,304, m PHtfe 
HayiaMd V I, count of Tob1od®h 3 L; row- 
riageof, 300; hts Cathari&t sympathy 
; ticommnnid^l, 24; ih&olvgd* 
25 ; goes to Homer, 20; Peter U of Amgen 
and, 412; defeated by fiituou tie Mutitforlj 
27, 4135 at tins l^Leniu Council, 27, 12*5; 

and Phils li Augustus, Ji t, 339, and 
King Johflp 357, m atfJp 513, 313; 344, 
717 

Raymond Y1I, want of Toulouse, 87 ( 12G tq., 
im. 328. 354; wuhmitfl to Ttenty of Pari* 
(1229) 1 iiatf, 340; the rebels JO Poitutl and, 
342; multst, 345; HubrniU, 340; Inquisi¬ 
tion and, 342, 347; death, ih, 

Raymond* IS trie Eiy 1 if I. oount ol Rltrceloila, 
397 sq. 

RavuiLind - Rcicngar III, count of Ilarcukwia 
and l^rDfence (Ihtjmu-nd-BoruOgeJ l}, mur- 
ne* the CiiPi daughter, 401; hts d&~ 
minlons* 403; his Muslim conquest, it, 
Raymond-Bernsugar IV, count of Barcelona 
tins Of Aragon, marriage with queen 
Pe trod I hi, 405 iq.; AlfpuM YU of CasiiXo 
and* 495flqq,; 22. 4JU 
Ruyinu ud-ileitngat IV, count of Provence, 
126 *q. r 164 t 266, 833 

Raymond digger, vi^oiml ol Reaien and 
CaPDiAsocLncp 23, 345 
Eaymonbiahu p of Mouse, 22, 2,1 

Raymond el Roquefort, bishop of C&rcas- 
buuiie, T2 

Raymond, pupal vicc-ehifcneelJur. 82 
Raymond de lloniihu, admiral, 114 
Raymond Bran, mercenary tender, 800 aq- 
Raymond of Capua, nuuftergenciul of 1>0- 
mlnican Ordar, 741 
Rarrmnid LtlJl, 324, 714, 753 
IhLyuiond Of PoAsdoH. uia&tCT-ficneiml of 
litiLLiiniciiiJi Order, 402, 721.7211, 789. Tit?, 
758 

Raymond Tniucuvel, nmt of f 345 
Rayilsimd Cinufrcdl, 735, 7o6 
leading. J ill p 

IlccWft* «frtnwf t ill papal stales, 13 
JUd Book */ the Ejchojuti-i 221, 226, *78 
rtodvers. fjtffiUy of, 356 
Echmuntmti, the,, 546. 563, 55$, 572, 590* 
762 

Reggio (Id Calabria), beilflgedp 200; ftich- 
bUhop of + IB j 

Reggio | lei EmkliJt), 130* 166, “JUl, 592 
li/ttinifn SnniUtfi* fiat*rni, 562 
flo^LSUrt-1 d, king of the IsJcd (Man). 238 sq^E 
655 ... 

Reginald* tab prior of Ciu lUrl^iy, candidate 

fur Canterbury., BS8 aq. 

BegldJiid of Orleans, deikU of Aignau, 
liomkdisna, 7S6 
J7rjrutreforrJ i 32 


IZ'f^iriJrujn Gtaiftrti. 324 n^r 1 
J^^iJi'udi dt nfrj^ao JfupHi, 32 

Bogno, i« Siaily, kin^loni of 

itiMtfcksr&leben H lalrie of r 7d ^ 

Eeimit^uce^ the, 42li r 559, 576. 520 + f62^ 
771; ftrehlietsiurt, 7W sqq. 

Rct3A-Uil of Ihumnnttln, count of BouLc>gDe+ 
240, 390, 30C h Ill; EngUih inhcrilAnM 
of, 81 J 2; oharactCf and policy, 315, 217; 

Captured at Boutina, 3Ifci y|.; SKt5 S4|., 830 

Rciu- of Anjou, king of NmIm, 812 
Ik Hits, river* bridge over, 47d 
IkymUud. nrehdcaoon of fjeiccste^ 2*5 sq. 
BheLms, om»U at (11573, archhiBhop 
n(, 24, 326, 320 r 716; *** abu Hinamar, 
WillLant 

Rhenish kagus of toras h 0O t 113 sq^, 117, 
lift httAk op Of. 129 i jonticlar of f *« 
Adolf, cotlijt hjJ Wuldtalc 
Hhluo^ukllrata of* 57,65,110.115; wsmla 
P>l 1 in ] etc of the. 6t) h 7&4; ja Henry of 
Brunswidl p L^ah I, II of JJaTaria, Otlo U 
of hjLTafia 

Rhine j river, S7 76, 127, 477, 509. 511, 
513, 543; efttapaigns uf PSsllin of BwhU* 
in, 60 flqq,; Irucc in, 55 l Hhine towns, 
Kittg John's ini3Li«nc& in* 315; 757; 
RblnehiJid, 525 T 768 
Rhodes, 4«7, «06 

Rljone, river, 37. 168, 324. 341. 266. 733 
RhadAlim, 239, 522; custta, 761 
ItjbpgoTift 1 395 

Richard I, king of England, in Aqmhilnc, 
208,296; and Bertrand of Bom, 2U^ -q ; 
and hia brothera, 292 *q r ; and Sonry 11, 
301 J , and Raymond of Toulouse-. J d2i r p; 
h^cuntp^ oruEJidfr, 302; hrenks w ith hls- 
fathcr, 303; does homage to Philip, 

322; esjronation. 205; ulisiaelei, 206; and 
William I uf Hcollandp 206 sq. ; on uruawie, 
206iq. T 792; his domestic policy, 207 bfjq., 
215 tii|q, r) 2^4 ; his marriage, 209, 303 ; 
and William Lungohamp, 211 sq., 223; 
oaptarsd by duks of Amtda, 212 1 214,301; 
rult-Ji-vd, 213, 305; got^ to Sormmldy, 
214; and Chrifit Church, Cankrbnry, 1; 
and Hemy VI, 44 ; and Olio IV, 47 eqq,, 
70, 313; *nd Fiaudera* 292; hU defeuto 
of ^oro:LJiudji , , 805sqq.; ChAteau-Oaillard, 
329^ 77U; Rivalry of, -soil; reln*nxUit«a 
toumamcnlH r 611; death of, 53* 54 Kq- + 
31H. m 297. 309, 315, 325, 897, 
484, S07 

Jlkhard U. king of England. 710 
Richard, earl of CilruwaU. King of the 
HoumuS, 116, 150 r 172.174, 191. 251* 26fi t 
J 2)G7, 3B3, 43S r 557; envoy erf Frederick LI, 
15S ; king. 117 sqij.* 176; aad Ahutaoder 
IV, 120 ^qq-; latlrta to England, 123; 
accepts papal arbltrstjon. 1281 and Mfnei 
l Pdlftarta fj -tm . 124; later visits to Gtrmaity, 
125 tq.; masriagrtg. J2G sq.. 2E>6; and 
Flaud&Es, 126; d&ath of, 126, 102, 439 
Richard de Clare, oarl nl Hetllurdp 243; 
flupportfl Lonie. 353 
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Richard de Ciatc, carl at Gloucester, Ward 
aT Hubt-rt iJe Bargb, Simon du 

Meoiforl and. TO sq-rp ; 117 h 110. 267* 

270 

Richard Alarehai. carl of Fomfernfa, 2(13 
Biehard. coimi of B&aboELfiidii, 161 
Richard AinboJdjl. eard i nml , orainisee the 
Austin Friara, 760 

Richard, illegitimate sou of King John, 251 
Hit? hard cftE Cnnii r brother of IiLODeent III, 
Jkn Foil and, 10; oount of Sara, 199, 

Ricbanl of Cndnoj*, 757 

Richard of Devi***, 2Qf7 note 

Richard of Reb^kt, 296 

Richard Nfar^b, Keeper ef the Stal , 322 80. 

RJcbard of St Victor, 61 >1 

Richard Of York, 40 

Richend*, Bishif of Williua Rnngtl.ui.mp. 
Richmond, Yorke, bonoer of, 247 s arch- 

d*MOOlT of, 54S; maife, TO; earl of. Ja* 
F&fcer of Savoy 

lticti t 137. 140," 144, IffS, 116; diaries II 
crowned at, 201 
Rign. 552, 536; biabop Of, 456 
Rlgoni, monk of Si Dptsk, olirnniele of, 

m 

RjminJ, 120, I5if, lt!3; in, Si 

RLnmfdo Conti, cardinal n ww Alexander IV 
Kio^ii, ilMricl of, iuiiJ tilt Cid, 101; 400 
Hijwn, 68 

KjslE, rirpf, 810 r«j. 

152 

Riviera di Fomh^ p 145 
Rifn Torto, leper house of. 729 
Robert II, king of Frants 715 
Robert GuUe-Ard, duke of Apqllft, 554 
Robert H, dufee of yprmnniiT. 562 
Robert, tdent of Alunfon for Seex) + 310 
Robert I. poani of Artois. 102, BBS. 838 t M l; 
offeted impcrtiiJ crown by Q regory DE t 366] 
kdkd at MiinMimli, 357 
Robert II, count of Artois. of Sicily, 
200 J 
Robert. Ooont of ClelmonCeEhBo&uvaidsp 
son of St Louis, 33^ 

Robert de Gomroon (CnnmnL Cardinal Rod 

Nptd + 37, 42. 3^> r 571 

Robert Grun-.-i, : ->:1o H bishop of Lincoln h 252; 
Ittul jKipat |Krovlakma h 300 *q.; rvs reformer. 
269. 286; work at Oxford. 744 «].; 553. 
657, 715 

Robert do Beanincmi, tori of Lfti&gtor, 305 
note 1 

Robert, Brother. fc fUmpre, Inoaitilor oJ 
Fimnee, E4T f 716 

Robert d* Uorrun, prose cycle of, ES$ P B2&0U. 
Robert do Rristowop 503 
Robert Fifta Walter, 310; at Philip's court, 
&! 6; baronial leader, 243 wj,; secures 
London, J45; pul icy of, 246 
Relic-rt do Gouy, 256 
Robert H&lcot, 756 
Robert Foot do VAiehs, 367 not* 1 


Robert $t Borhodp fcuodfi the Surbonue, 334, 

574 ■ 

Robert Thwniag, 557 
Robert of Vk-Lispcnt, 24 T, 250, 256 
Robert W&lomnd, 117 i 

Robertas, Pull Us, aLrdilt(ti H 5B6 
liocca d'Amr, 13 
Roccartcrie, battle of, m 
RDcbe.au-Mome, 320 

Rccbester, 24U sq,; caibedml, t*B; OMtb. 

777 « T ; see of, 536. 546 
Rocki nghnna r wtln of. 257 
Rodrigo pay) E>ia^ do Yivar (t-ha Cid), PAfly 
life. 39bp 4-M; ahuKtar* 466; AifoiiM 
I ^ aud. 396, 466 nq.; exiled frous Ca^tiio, 
460sq.; policy as an mdepcnilent chieftain, 
4UI jiq.; masfeir of Valencia, 403; T«ietif 
Ibn Tasbffn, 16.; kin^ of Antgorj and. 
400 a-nj,; king- of Navarro and, 402; 
ecu nil of Marlons, and, 460 §qq,t bib 
dto,th, 402; moFiument,. ffL; in logrnd and 
poetry, is^, 403 466 

UofFred, abbot of Monte CoBlIno. 14 
Hoffrofo of Boncvenlo, 142 
I h count of Kieily. &55 
Roger JI P Itingr of Sicily. lSl t I4S 
Roger, duke v f Apulia. 555 
R<?gcr Eaeon, bis work at 0»fotdp 744 sq,; 
K Vi, n% 746 

Roger Bigoclp 4tb earl of Norfolk h hanmicJ 
EftidBr, 277; jn&tictar, 276; carl morahol. 
280 

Roger Buwslen (Horcdcn). 1, 44,59* 60 note* 
207 notr f 211 not/ ¥ 212. 214, 21G aolc* 
Roger ilc Lacy, 311 

Rtfger Lorin* 195; admiral for King Fcter. 
JS16; Cnptur^ Flineo Charles, 200; naval 
victory of T 261 
Roger of Murtimcr, 216 
liomt of Thurkdby. 282 
Rogtrof Wendovor. 230,232,234 note 2,241, 
2-54 noJV r 2,56, 860 
Rollo, the Viking, 362. 364 
Ronuigniu 141,102pm 185, ■175,706; tcagop 
of cities In. Ill Fnrtleriak II in, 165; 
ttoticy of Bologna i n p 1G6; Rudolf of Habfl- 
buig and, 16# sq.; civil war in, 196; Guelf 
ascendancy In. 137; counts (recton) of. 
*e* Bcrtold OraniL. John d 1 Kppo p Bnilngn- 
erm, Ugolino; vicar of p i» Aldr&vatidinO 
Roman, prince of Volhyida p 454 ; acquires 
Ralichp 455; defeoted and ataln, 

RdhtJaa dt Rrnard, 339 
/tonal* d* to Ro#e i S55 
Uomaii Empire, Roman EinpeFor^j Romans, 
rti, S65. 662 *qq,. 032 aq. h 771, 796; law 
and lelsEmn of. 664; ihcimperial tradition. 
SP^jL ttc Cfacir cl3'* 605 aq., 764 t in 
1 ^ ^ I JK>puf tM /fr^nonur, 
™, 625; Ranted theory of, 024»q.| Church 
Under the Cbrhtlnn t. Sup ire, 52l« tin. ’ taxa- 
^J ^he p 534 {furtifloartkillp 773 p army, 
JP 5 ' W®t 797; »« AugufltUi, Canvcalla, 
Lonitanline, Diocfgtian, Julian, Mttiimus, 
Theododuft I, Ya^ns, Valoatiman Q, HI 
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Roffinn (OirD) Tmw, Ttsalta ei fltudjr flf. xif 
etf,, 599;, Iu4b«W of, In Spurn, 419 aq.; 
on commerce^ 489 *q.t atrtdy of. In Italy. 
580.577 aq.; ufvddwwhiao.fi®); forbidden 
■Ittufo, 5&7l and Hcunuil rtiliqiou, 60 J; 
and pqliLicai theory* GI6 
T2U sq.; Idjrri (or jhinitob), 577 Bq 
Cfcufr, ot? sq.; Zfuitiui**, 677; ifarrb 
aWu»* * 6 . „ , 

Eocmoo ptomuuu) Frangipani, ottnlmi- 
. legate* Mfr, 346 

EaonUi King* el lbe F method, &F election. 
im Oaile^ CrI ESectorti *M Empcwrfl, 
Wefltem, fltw Albert of Rsfenburgi 
Conrad III, IT, Henry |YIIj, Philip of 
Swabia. Richard af Cornwall, Rudolf of 
Hamburg, Wi (1 lam of Holland; anti-kingfl, 
Wt Allonoa X, Henry Hasp® 

ICoim€! r siege of awl). 426 sq ; ralalions 
with Henry YI * 9, 193i relation A with 
Innocent m. 9 ®qq.> 1S3 *qq*; wart with 
Viterbo, 10. ISO. 1+4, Ulwj rises against 
Qtlo IV, 107; HanoftlW Ill and, 140; 
Gregory IX anil, 193; and Frederick H. 

IB5, 101; end Innocent (V. 157.170. adopia 
a 1 "0; and flmncfil inner.170, 

172, I7H, IttS; Charles Ol Anjou senator, 
lfl3; Charts in, 18S, 187; KLWpqarte 
Conradiu, 1W; Nicholas UI and lbs 
eeuutortbip. l£K5 sq.; Martin IV and. I3Tj 
Chariot again senator, 3 #7; lost to Charie =i 
n H 302; trade and Indus try of, -174 sq*. 
■160; ramiitnncc of lu nds to. 4^8 sq.; as a 
stmrttj Of prestige to the papacy, G30; Bo- 
mart liturgy in, 049 aq.; Felis, bishop of 
Urge! at, 658; heravr in. punched. 729; 
General Chapter o! Franciscan Order at, 
783; pilgrimages to, BM. 823 j 9t Petard, 
2, 187, Ml, 1411, 155; Jjitomn, 155,IBS, 
17S, 532; couneib ln T h* Councils; unb 
veraity of. 593; praf«V of. 9.189 F Uffaq,; 
Senate of, 9 sqq., 185 &qq*H 140, I rO; 
Hm&torahip of, 190 fti-natora el, H* 
Angelo ukkhrmaeA. Anibddu Ertuw* 
leone degll Andato, Charles, count of A^ 
ion. lieary, Don* Luca Savelll, Pin dull, 
Fkrhnzio, RtHtfO OraiuL Scotlne Pap&roue; 
14. 1S.23,90. U m ^ W. 5% 71,76,85, 
104,107, uesq., 14 L 135, m 144* U7, 
151 150. 158, I58 t 19-f hi., 957 f«H 

& 75 . 411 . 435 , 545 * 957 . 59 &, 697 , 702 , 
707, 714, 8iI5; connaiu *t. ift’ ConniMis ; 
*fr ufaei Roman Krupiro, R&mane, Kinga 

of ®* 11 j 

Jbmc, iV^eftri! dr, 834 siq.; AleJtoflder ro- 
mancc-f, 835; dasJiLtad romnneeft, 836; 
trandiliiTOK of Drid, it 
jRttmfetih, Her Fetor 1 !! Fence 
diet o!, 597 

Bonouwallca* lvtita of. 78S; av abu Ctuua- 
lions de trestle 
Ronda r 355 
RoswJUuub, 711 sq- 

Ttoseto, 149 fc 16rf> h t D . „„ 

I'U.ifln'j r navnJ organiaatlon In SwMon, 3i3 


RfMlyn. chapel, 767 

Ito.--d, faoiton of t3iO, at Parma, 167. 150 sq. 
RoftM> thaini, aenator of Itome r 156 sq- 
ito&tislftr (Koalitjp prince of Great SdoraTla, 
introduces Chriattfiniity* 4i9 nq w 
Rostock, 129; nnlverrity of, 696 
Jtoto. Of [fcapel Judges. 34 
Rnfeit >YnEum, 227 imr# 

Itonen, 42, 232, 8W, 910, 817, 330, 511. 
522i sil^> of 305; captured by 

Philip, 911; «muinue of, 819; ferohaqaer 
gik. 336; charcSi of Oucn at, 7643 3 pro¬ 
vince of, 541; rtrchbishup of h 24^ uln i 

Kude Blgaud 
Itooergue, 340 

ItonmauLa, Romcantaiia. 91, 479 sq- 
Houujctsa, 31 

EouBsIllcm, eouaiy of, 898; wqniwd by 
Argots. 859, 410, 594; Girard tit Rout. 
S21, 823 
Hoyaj!, 349, 846 
ftovaumont, abbey of, 347 
Rahniqttii, lf^ WiUbtta of Rubruqnli 
Rudolf LIt H:LbfiburB. King of the Romans, 
173; cleoted, 192 r 436; ami Qr&^art X, 193 
i^.; resigns tbs Romagim, 1M; war with 
Uttokar, 195,489 »q.; oilt»with Hungary, 
469; win* Austria, Btyria, eto., 440; in 
Moravia, it.; prap&Ht-d alHitncu with 
Charles, 194 gqq.; and Florence, 197 
Rudolf IV, duke of AnBtria, tounde univeraltj 
of Vienna, m 
HuemIj!!, Cft^tleof, 407 
Rdgen, conquer^ hy MiflJ, 450 
Uinta*, lit Scandinavia, 868 sq T| 357 
liuiinymcde. 24A. 24S 
Rupulmonde, 807 

BubbU, Chrifltianiaed, B88; Mongols ln + -158 
and Poland, 447 sqq. H 454; and Hungary* 
467; trade oF, 129, 510; 372, 456 «qq + , 
463^ 47S; *rt nl«> Kiev, Novgorod 

Wfcld, 51 
RabeHlonisin, Til 

Sabina, 19; eardinoJ-birisope of, ut ClpHumt 
IV, 6mrd of W ittaLabneh, Gerard of Cm- 
niona 

SachientfHtfi in TmnsylvntaLa, 472 
Stehuwrifiwl, by Kike von BopgoW, 110, 
llo, 118, 4dG 

SfLcralHenlJL, doctrino of the, 6o4 eq., 666 
eqq., 685 &q.; tf* nUo luehariBl, Fufcianec 
floeiimndp samnia of, 386 
guf tie Quinsy, cart of Y/mcheafcor, 243, 
310; aopport-5 Loup. 252 
SfiljtaU, is, riii, 882,866 tqq.^ J90eq,; tti atm 
Gennanls Cycle 
Saguntuiu, 402 
Sabaim the. 390 

Albans, aHiefflyj at (1218), 280. 236 note 
1, 241; m&nftHtory, 242, 25^, 264, -15; 
chrontolert oE, 253, MS eq., 266 
^ainl-Andr6, abbey of F 324 
Si Andrewi, see of, 552; UBiverslfey of, 697 
St Baron, monastery of, 478 
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at Benedict gf Ark, Military Onter of, 809 
Si |Jam Lan, of H near AsaiB p 726; Ffoor 

L&dim off Onto/ of, lm £4j, 

St Durido, i&e <if t 34 wjq.; biahoprt ol F vw 
Peter de Ltfia 

St TVntB, abbey of K 29i r 32£ h 785; fairs at, 
i!Kni% at i I23ia), i50 
St Bd mnnda , ice Burr St ^mandB 
SI Emiljgn p 342 

St GaU T ruotUMtcET, 7ft, 540; abbot of,.1*i p 124 
Sto Qfloevilft, abbey of F 563; 11 Mount” gf F 
^ ibi nbtn?t of* 569 
St GLIieB. ehund] in 3 ^ m. 

St Gcnliant, pit.™ of, 478 
at GuUUaiiiB du Dtort, shrine of, 832 
B*Iht'HMfe h family of F 243 
St Iv*a 4 Huntingdon), Mr of, 564 
Si JiuiiM do Beamna P fa rti^i of, 3-10 
St Jflnies of Comp^tel*, pet Sasiliaao 
SamMcan-d^^li £50, 331 
St Mala-, 341 

St Marlin of Toart, abbay, 494 r 611 
fit Alary of the Ang«k t chapel of, near Auiai H 
72$ 

St Wkhktl, Grier of F 810 
Si OflMMp charttr |o p 530 s taken fey prince 
LoqiH. 810,.tell; 36,604,511*.’ll3,510iq. 
Si Peter 1 *, chapel near AseIsL 723 
SnintFol, 310; count at, 25; §« ^ Hugh 
of ChnsLUujj 

Si Quentin, 252 H*p t 304. 315, 518 
SI BotnaLn de Bkyr% 832 
St Stiver, 259 

St Siilus, Dominican nunur-iy of, 730; rate 
t*f T ftp* 

St Sophia, church of, u* Constantinople 
St Trond. abbey <f, 02 fjoI# 1 
St Wand rifle, uttfa^j of, 4H| 

Si William of Mate vote, Order of, 700 
BuLntw, 256 F 34 J, 346 

SamEon^ 289, 332,358; given tg Alphonse 
Of PoLi'tTi, 883 
Sajo, river, 468 
Sala, 160 

Sidadin, 302, 702, SOI 
SnJam.te-ea, university oE n 581, 554 
Salem, OtlLt of, itt Otto oE Sakm 
SftU.mn, 1A1W; prinre rf, m Chirk* Ihe 
Liune: Hpntvonity nE f J4:S, 560 58*1 

595, 539-history of, 552 
Sal i enbene, Fm, ivi, 821, 709, 734 
Sfllinguerra, wan! of Bamaipa. 13fl h 1H9, 
Ml s ^ptured, 155 

J&Mkbuiy.Afri; cathedral of, 540, 766; «jhpcii 
of, 686; bisihopp of* fti- Herbert* Hubert 
Waller, Osmund; earl af, ut Will Lain 
kongawepid 
SaJubpena, 40G 

Salurjo, mai^aeflanf, 13^ 161; tee Thomas 1 
Salzburg archbishop gf, J02 + 107, 464, 544; 

tee ul|o Conrad of WitteUbich, Ebefhojd 
Siam tan J, TfrUtOflle knights in, 1 38 
Sjuno. king of tbe Slavs F 422 
Seniwn, abbot of lUiry, 81 a 

Sun, river, +47 t 451, 460 


Santjonlfado, ooanl of, *te Li i chard 
S4ll«m], 342; count Of, Me Stephen * 
Sane ho II, king of CufUflp defeaL4 hi* 
brothers,, m& : ibti CiJ and, 3y8 F 400; &*- 
audjEinatod, 400 * 

Sanchn Ul h kin^ of Castile, 407 eq* 

Snndio l Rnmirtt. tin^ of Angoa and 
Navarra, dafeuta Mudima, 395; the Cid 
and, 400 *q.i 83» 

Sfineho m, kinsef 80S 

Sane ho VI H kin# of Sfiivam, 805 ± 406 
Sanehe YU, king of ^avarnj h 409 + 416 
Sjinehu I, king of PhrlugaJ, 80, £40 ± 306, 
818 

Sanchd, flOn of Alfonso VI, 403 
Scmeho, mofeenniy k^def, 300 
Sitncia, of Piovenoe, wifn of EicJmrd of 
Cornwall, IJ0 F m, L&68 
Sandomicrs, 451, 453 '■-}. „ 450; incorporated 
ill I^fieiF Poland, 455j prineee qf + 
table. 453 

Sandwich, m. m ; battle off T 254 
San OOQCsln, 130 

San Otj ftink.no, 69, 144; Lnttty of (1230^ 
80«q T| M7&q«; congrt«a of 1 4, 138; 

bcai^cd, 174; eaptared by Charles of 
Anjou, Itta 
Snnlnc'iir, 414 
San Minjato, 163 
Santmsiuun Snsia, abbey or, 768 
San PumcMiot 31 

Sail Podro de Cunkrwi burial nlnou 

of the CM, 483 
Sin Sehiatian, 408 

SalkMcverino, hutiHC: ol„ 16(1 
SanP A^nta, 147 
fwita Ainria do Algarve, 295 
SauLmder, 488 

Stmta SunmnA. Hirdliiftl yf F irr Bt'ncdJet 
Snutin^j f St JamesJ de Conapo*tak ( calhedml 
of, 404j 605. 763, 760; pilgrinumts lo r 
S32 p 834; Cuts* CaUixtru {Lirre fa St 
■foc^Uis) at P i£22; MiNbtry Order of, 909 
Sftll V ken re de h Bftjrtiuera, 403 
S&nlok, 450 

Surnocns. In Sidly, 132 smj.* 137*q rr 141; 
revdi at CorLponij- F 135; revolt nndur 
A Iambi, t, irigtj.; rise sindcr Iimceent IV, 
IM: doportedp 161; in Lneem, tee Lneem; 
snpport the Kt4 U fc0 T 16D r I75 F 1^4; irk 
Spain, attack CordoYm, 121; air hi loctiire 
0l\ 764; nr ? nyof T 7ft7 *q -.TkWU; asd ehivedry r 
1 99 sq., fj03 ■.-q.; in tie tiesie, 

829 sq H ; 347, 357, 35tt 472 F G67. 
730 Bq., (5^ Miq., 773; ite eeIjem OroifidcS, 
Moqrs, Mndlnis 

SamgosHik. bf&.|i^ed by Alftmsij Vf of Ca-diEe 
397 ESI,; raptured by AUcmm I of A ntLtofi, 
^-^ Q "? V ™ E - F raonif Ofp 367; 

J? p e7^ t °fi Ferthikind 1 of 

CtfMttlle and, 3&5, Aragon and,€:b r ; count* 
of^rwbflo nnd* 897; ally of iho Cid, 

Sardinia, 1S9. 152, L57, 160; Genoese 
ICUeresta u 3p m t 181; Don Ifetkn- of 
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Ciutile and. 1BT; less of, by piaa, 203; 
kmg of. wtt Enzo 
Same, castle of F 134 
iutmttr, H1Q 

StUT£y> 1^3tie of, 257 

SftTmij (SavaHc) de Maulikin, 353, 613 
Saveli i F Gencio, ft? Htmorius lit, Pop#? 
Savelti. Jacopo, mc Btfooriui PT, Pope 
HaveiH. Luca, 4/r I 4 uea Snv.dlL 
Broom k 136 ; defeat* Genoese, 194 
Savoy. 1(51 F 710; count of„ 399; *tt of** 
m AinAdewi TV, Humbert IIT 
Savoy, Uontfoee of r irr Boniface of Savoy 
Savoy, Peter of, *et Pi-t.-r of Savoy 
Savoy. Thorns of, tff Thomas cl Savoy 
y^iio OnutLmotfciig, bif Gate ZkiaoniM, 387; 

hia hiatory, Mb. 

Saxony, rapport* Philip, it, 62, 60, GG, 71; 
accepts i>tU? TV h 72: Frederick II in, 76; 
duchy of. part it toned. 287; English Irodo 
with. 281; ookmiantton of Hugur and 
TnuitylvmnJrv* 467. 472; 78. Ml, *35. >744, 
702; duke* of, iff Albert I* Bernard HI. 
Henry, conn! paEaEtov, Henry the LEoo, 
Henry the Proud; a* Elector*. 115 
Sayn, count of* 83; aim Bruno 
Scandinavia, Chop. U; Jiviyion into nn. 
t i dd 3 R 362 sq.; ii^o of the Viking in. 386 tq .; 
ChrifitLariLty Latrairaftd into, 60S *q r ; orclj- 
bLrthotrrfn of Lund founded r 376; Church 
in, 5ft, 531, 537; Patera Pence in. 376; 
evolution of oraiol conditions In. 369. 377; 
the Eiuaij? in, 370; Uiiautuitii, 371; king- 
rliip in, fft.-; icftr^Hir pretenders in, 378 s^q rt 
382, 364: law-boMM in, 378: law in, 
38ri; feudalism In, 382 r->n.; nobility in* 
390 ai}.; coujeuchh in, 321, 509 aq,; townn 
id* 3L+1nq., 477; art in, 388; architwitflm 
tn r 771: litomlunr irk, 823, 631; m- uf■=■'• 
Edda, Germrtnm Cycle f /June*. .^!^u P 
ShiMt; vliL, iib, iv, 725. 825; iff ofrci 
Denmark. Iceland, Norway, Sweden 
Scania, ji: ovine* of Denmark, 383.366,3791 
37»; herring tf&heriea of, 391 
Senrpc. river. 316 
SehnfthAu^n. 62 

Scheldt, river, 137. 316, 816, 509, 511, 
618 

Schleswig, province in lienmark. 80S; bishop 
of, iff- Walileuinr 

^MufEnii (educational oi1L^5=l 3), flC2 
SrAullinu. U2 F 113 nofc 
KehwoEni. SO 

Schwerin* count of* capturr* WaBarikar II, 
87; eeaol. 111 

ftcdarl, Paolo T hv Clement m. Pope 
Sect (£fe6), a lax in Scandinavia, 371; Rome- 
soot jPeter'a prase). 376 
Scotland* and English laid ship, 266 *q-, 
238 sq ; oequlfml: lordship over Mm\ and 
the Hebrides, 3^86; iuitlUry tantsi* durici^ 
Engliflh wars, 795 sq.t Church sn, 628. 
553 ■ dioceses of. 55ft; monastic trade, 18-1: 
a^ricultare in h 476; nuivensitiw of, 561, 
697; arabi lecture ld. 76?; Literature in. 


B35; marches of. 504; border, 7B3; 690, 
758,800; Kin^df t &55; iff alto Alexander, 
William I 

Sootto. family of, 2. 9 
Suolti, Alberto, §et Alberto Scotti 
Bcotli. firm of the. 498 
Scottus Pjipfkront!. Hduinn ^. L n fetor. 10 
ScuIloh, Morwcfriikn duku, 2rJ.H 
Sculage, 2i7sq. t 227, 242^, 299. 279 
Sejvlaiirf^ law-ilLRtrict of, In Denmurlc + 370 
Scbemco, cathodml, 788 
Bocnlar power. mcdloVal lho<Siy OH. Chap r 
inii| Ht AuKEttiine oti, 607 i^iq.; John of 
Snlbbary on h 621 h] 4 Dilute Oft. 62S-5qq.; 
papal view of. 627 Tboctifta Aquinoe 
on f 620; Ptolemy of Luccd on. 630sqq. 
SeiinmkmdEto, ret Tmoa^lvenht 
Heduliue Sea-ius. fllTi 
Si'&z, count of, wet Robert 
SegarulU, fanatic, 700 
Be^ni t lords of. 1; «r Thmsamttnd 
Seguvl*, 779 

Seme, river, 286,3fl5sqq. s S14,330.640.511, 
513. 568 
£ele F river,, 174 
Seljnq Turks* eaTtdry of t 701 
Bclvagma. 154 

ScmpfiJighaffl, Ord^r of Kill herb lie Order}, 
214, 691; mcMterof, 551 
BencgaL 308 

Sen^ehaMhipi, French K 634 F 343 sq. 

Sen tin* 284, 202 

Bms t council at (ll4l) p f!84; archbLuhop of, 
2SH, 20L: dean nod clnipteroE, 29U- n-.pr 2; 
enrlownirfLi - at, 540; 712 
N^fi F * rr ftfter the Lombard 
tfentenlia dt ti**u o 3 ifrrj.nidii pHncipirfifiui 
11-216-., SOaq,. 85 n*tf 

Sf-Vitf n r t»j • lit fctniw ne ii rViii7iin H ujp- ri dt/nhi* 
monttis i 113 iu/tt 
Heptinnir. paas, 76 note’ 

Be non es. MVJ 

Serbia i Racial h 467, 470: Serbn. 464] nOf e. 
Kerbocrt^u. 170 

Sergius, patrUu'ch of Constantinople. 650 

Sev;||fl r 6-&3. 39*^. 400; fficpanKUm of. 304 sqq.; 
centra of Miudlnp Spain, 306; Alfonso VI 
ct Cm-tiEts and. 397; taken by Ferdinand 
III, 414; -hth-l;.- of, 39J; cathedral, 708, 
770; kiti^r-. nE. 3#4; wtt -iJ mo Hint am Ll t 

Mu *ta£id, Mu’tAUjiii 
ShvrtftH. f.v England: ShenET's aid. 217 
Sherwood, forest of. 208 
Shetland IftlatniR, ms? Orkifery 
Shi(^, ^bippinRr 501 eq- 
Shrojwhira, 241, 2>.l 

SihermitrL. -ff Nany-Ssuljen 

Sibylla, quoeu of Sicily, 133 
-'Sicilian Vi -|n,r4.' 1 l^rq.,202, 726 
Sicily ihlhndj, revLklir, a^tiist Chariee 
( M ~SieilIan Yospers M ) r 199 ; commu i uU 

movcTtiontIn, 199; undorPoior ], lOOaq,; 
constitution undor Junes, 201 ^q.; pap^l 
poliov and, 201; arch Uroture In, 768; 505, 
55l p 757 p 803 
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Sicily, kiwlon* of [the Regno). defined. 231 
rwtt, ] 66 no/f; formation of the kingdom . 
231: Gong Hered by Henry VI, 132; rights 
of the Sicilian Crown. 133 sq r * 147 sq,; 
Henrv VTfl plans for, 12 T 44; Pimm ntid 
Genoese in. I34 h 133; Innocent HF§ 
pdiej. 12 Jlqq. h 30, 5? &q*. 7J. 13& fqq. , 137 
&q r ; Oik? IV'a dcriflna upon, 7-1 „ 131; 
H?ttTy g kinji of + 13B riq r ; at lacked % 
Gregory IX, 147; Frederick** legal mid 
administrative reform*, 142, 148 sqq.; 
VeniM and, 15&; Frederick II and, 83 sq.. 
J40sq Li 1M q M 1^9; Ino^nl JY and, 
108. 159, 163; Somcuns deported ffOPii 
161; Cardinal CftpOMl in, 162; I hr Land* 
in, 163; English policy in T 116 wp,122 *q.; 
French policy in. 12?; imperial policy in. 
164 sq.; Feter Kuflop tow of. 174 bq.; 
invaded hy Innocent JT, 174; nud Alex¬ 
ander IV, 177; Manfred and, ft.; Urban 
IV calU diaries of Anjou to p 1&9. 363; 
WVi&Ui under Conrad Cap*«, 1*7 sub- 

d°«L 163; Capital moved to tfoplef. 183; 
jtoj-lmmenU r3 i wwtitintied. 1S0 T 128; al¬ 
locked by Fetor of Aragon, 199 sq.; virtual 
partLlLiin of, 200 eq.; royal trading in r 484 
sq-i inquisition in, 796; x, 3, 53, 237, 
651, 466 wtu, 481 t 701,744, 7545; king* of, 
u hereditary jhapal legales, J3, 643; Jc* 
Charles Conrad FY, Constance, Edmund. 
Fred^ri C-k IT. Hertiy VI, (VQs, Jatntit II, 
Pteter I, Roger II, Tonered, William ( II 
BiriEy (NapEea), 200 *q B . 204; under CharieS 
_ II, 401 

SiotiH, Siekela 

Siabenbdrgdn (Tmujfnolak derivation of 
j word, 471; Transylvania 
Siecmh. palatine in Fulntir], 4J8 
Siegf riedof Eppsieta f archbishop of May frttea, 
06 not* 2, 67, 84 ; and UBUfiVlt UI. 
ffln-i *nd Otto IV, 72; revolt*. 76; 
croons Frederick II, 76; and the Rhine 
League, BO; and heresy. 06 nofr 1; guar- 
djiui of Conrad. 101 sqq.; luma against 
Fltidoriek, H>l*q.; death of, 103 
EUgfrUri^ bishop oE IlaH&bo» p 04. H)a* 

J0fj 

brother of .DiepoEd of Vohbuxg T 

Siena, 141. 152. 167 , 486. 494, 465; and 
MmtitiWiestates, II; tniAty with PMUpIl 1 
15; war ^hh Florence. 171. 178. 183; 
^npporti Manfred, 178. 161; and pitptl 
flnomce, 183 .^. p 184: GhibdlinftjHvpohj 1 in. 
18&; Umdfs ieslorad ia, IOC; in Oudf 
202; univemity of T ,584. J53&; 
TArtiariei at, 757; catL^dml, 706 
Hlrrada, 451 
Risrm Morena. mb*. 410 
^iger of BmUfll, >ieh?ey Of, 7J3 eq. 

Si^oeBU, nnivLTfiity at, 505 
Sigurd (IJ, km^ of ftorwuj, 37iS 
Silesia. fSimnimcolouration at 128, 458 sq ■ 
422. 440, 451 4,74 sq, s 460 Hq r ; dukea 

nf t fff* BmnjJ, n T aad tatAt, 453; Lo*cr. 


1^.7. 465, 450; Upper. 453; pnnc^R of, 
Silcaiiina (Hknkol«), conquered by FnAitii. 

447 

Silk Industry, 497eq., 601 

Simeon Simeouk, 753 1 

Simon da Brio, amlinaj. irr Martin IV, Fope 

Simon. brethc-T of Rermu d of E^ummarEin, 3 la 
Simon LaUgiou, 234 

Simon do ifontfcirt, tbo rider. 2d, 126, 
821,545. 737; Eetbda Albl^hriui cmeade. 
25 Sqq„ 412; vi.&counl of Briers &iuP 
Careiwsoimt, 26.412; wins battle of .YEmet, 
27, 412; count ol Toulouse, dute ol 
Najtonne, 27; James I of Arafmn and, 412; 
death of, 323 

Simon do Montlort. earl of I^eicester, 351 hi*, 
2C4 k m, 275; and Uiriiard do dm, 278 
&qq-; clmmdter and policy. 280 
foreign policy of. 283; admiiPBtmkion 
Of. 281 mi.; Etneraiship of. 794 &q B ; riAin^ 
261 

Simon do Monltort. the younger, 2i\l 
Simon Stock. RCuetuli prior of Carmetito 
Onlor. 757iq r 

Stnilialdo del FititCljE. «c Innocenl IV r Pope 
Sinignglia. 13 
SJponto, 169 
Stimuli, battle of, 457 
Sirraium, inelropolitAD see of. 421 
SirstnUi, o4 Bertrand of Born, 206 
BiKtUi IV. Fope, founds university of 
Sarf4iyH*i4, 564; DomLniqann and, 741 
Bbialholt, bishop of, in Jcchuid. 29 
BkihU icourt poets), in ScAndiiiivja. 364 sq., 

Ektmfir. 331 

Skartmik, trea^nrj ofUcJaL in Ftilfmd. 447 
Skenefrith. cwlle, 262 
Sklpton. WS 

Sknrdo, hu^iin kader,. 457 
Slavery, ruedicml theory on. 

Slanf, the, Lti Spain, 324 
Slavonia, ftt Croatia 

Slavonic, alphabets, m Cyril. Glagolllio; 
liturgy, Ln Moravia, 424 *q.; in Hungary* 
471 

Slav*, in BobemI™ and Moravia, 422 sqq., 
481; Poland and, 447. 442 aq.; Rranrlcji- 
burgnni, 452- Chrlutiali minions to, ]l 2 fl h 
763; CuLharism amnng, 21; Slavonia 
lands, 475. 477; Slavonic fkltbii. 424,; 456. 
471. 507; *t* rifro Fomerania t Wendn 
Sleaford, 250 

SloVaMa h Slovak h, 429, 425, 492, H7, 470 
Smaragdus, writer, 613, 015 
Sniilhfk4d h 910 

Snorri QtorhuoDt his Yaamgw K44a and 
KAgoB, 387 

SuovdoDia. king of T t*i UtwcIth an 
lorwerth 

Sohrurbe. K95 4 

PertffrimaiittM prater €hritlum* 

154 

Boc rates i 602 
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Soesti 54 

Boipons P Council of fU21b 504; Q™ t 
Assembly at (121B), 289.347; cathedral, 
76S h 771; bishop of, 17 
Hoiothoni, 3^ 

SoliAv drills 782 

Somerset, to John, 208; 244, “^53, 

JOT, 767 

Som^ n river, !^)2 P 314, 310 
SoTBroeruchonfanrH. 71 
Banalnc, 1 53 

^broniui, patriarch of Jerusalem* 550 
Botu, Conrni of MarlenhcLm in 4 1H; and 
Innocent 1 * brother, 135, HE; jurisdiction 
over, I3ft s^.; H 

Barbara*, at Farid, 334. 574. 570 
Barfcti, Slavonic, eci nij u l red by Kvatopluk of 
Moravia. 424 
Bordello, troubfuiour, 353 
BolpJIa, DUtla n(, 18; surrendered, 14 
Soria, 110. 408 
Boult, 259 
Suinnl, tk. 334 

Southampton, 210 iiofr, 254; Fiber*# of, 601 
Boutbwnrfc, 557; S* Saviour'a h m 
South well, (duuter-bouH b + 76fl 

Spain, Spaniard*,. Cha^ tttjtoHfitt; iw^end- 
aocy ol Chruti&D States, ivi r 495; 0 (d]n-[i =4 
nf caliphate, 324; early C*COiif]i|ftll«, 134*5; 
capture at Toledo, 397; viehry of Las, 
Nit«% 410; coaquiMl ol Andalusia, 414; 
ot Valencia and Murcift, Un; t&umiJiticin 
of kingdom of Otanu-ln,, 415; and AthU 
pension Crusade, 90; Papacy ami , =■']-, 

411 sq. + 555; social condition* in, HG 
Tiq-q _; non-CkrisSlLLi] uleuioul* in, 4L8; 
nobility in, ib; rod tut ol low in, 419 ttfj,; 
Cork* in* xv, 400, 41K 417 ; coin pOGi tom 
and function* of, 419;: -culture 1 in, 490. 
791; communes in, *r/GoiuiiittOe-B; Church 
m (early), and GnlLi^n liturgy, 845; and 
adopt u>ni Ht hereof, 658; iucorpohik'S 
FWoqU* clous*. 605; (later) 420, 528. 535, 
551, 556; httnj Lq, 7tW; Inquisition Lfl^ 
726; frbarftifl,73i,738v7ill; militaryorders 
10^109,809; chivalry in. 813; ooUoga o( r 
At Dolour 553; universities in, 594; 
arc hi tectum? in, 768 Hqq + ; r words of, 897; 
viii. 113,147, 104,183, Sfi^ m 4Qy, 594 p 
773 P 8«fl. »GH; Me a i*» Ahnciusdoa, Abaao- 
mvides, Anpn p QasUIc. timnodap L*wn, 
Navarre; king of, *ec Ferdinand V 
Bpalato, Kr Split 
Sparta, 003 

Spindo, captain of 14cm hi, 181 
Spires, m t W< lUl, 111. 119 «q., 214; con- 
Tcoikua af 15, 73, 77; declaration 

of {1199). m* 57; privily of, el; in 
Rhino leagm), 112 oq.; treaty at (1215), 
139; cRlh<dmjp 770; hintiap of. 87 P HU ■ 
**r Conmil, Herny of Lein mg vn 
Spirituals m Franciscan Order, 709.735 sq, 
Split | SpainW). Hid 
Spolebo, bishopric of, 11 
Spcfcto, duchy &f p givtn to Conrad of Uni- 


linden. 9; er»U him B 11 * 52' 152; coded 
to tha Church ai Nohm, 15 h 5tt p -88, 71, 
130; gmiKCil by Olto IV to l>iepold p 157; 
CSpoJi! li-iffip 158; Frederick II and, 144 
Eq > 155. 166; Peter CapoccL Sn h 108; 
Miraftcd and. 178: He Conrad of X?Tt- 
linden. Dicpold of Voliborp, RuJuidd 
Quires, 800 

Slade, Albert Of, iff Albert of Stsdc 
Htcuie, collaty of, 01 
Stjafua^er, hbbopi of, i« Nichoka 
Slalforosh Lrc, 209. 594 
Stainer, 244 

.Vrirnuj^icaf in cloib inrUistcy of Florence h 407 
S?iimfDrd P -JM, 243 *q„ 247. m 
Siamrord Bridge, battle of, 378, 790 
SEani&Saii, 81, biahapof Craeow, asaasainnted 
by Bolfulav JJ. 448 
Slafilelordi 313 
Star, Order of the. 810 
Sh iroffri, adminutmtive ofhdalt In Poland, 
462 sq, 

Statlm R Htndy of, 585 
Stlktale of Liabonrctif. 594 
Stututi di fjfawmfi, 201 inf. 

Slav idol, abtiiy df. 512 
Sbivoren, 231 
blodLngertf, 93 
8 telnfcM p Uithi of. 101 
Stephen V K Pop*, und ilamvia K 425 
Stephen Of Btolfl* klnfl of England p 209, 213 f 
776, 791, 811 

Stephen 1, St. king of Hungary, baptised, 
44i3; and th* Papacy, 434; or^naiies the 
kingdu 111 r 461 *q.: erciflti of, 464; 471 
Stephen Up kti^ nf H Lingikry, 470 
Stephen V + klil£ of HangH-ry , 4fl0 
Slophen. dOUnt of Sunn-iTr, 221 . 294 
Stephen Lan^lon, Arc b blah op at Canterbury, 
J I19 P 5W,j; elteicd, 233; hi- policy, 231, 
237; his sapiKJf^r^ 236; and Slagrui 
Carla, 2-11 &[.< SMI euipendod, 2-18 
Stephen Ttiuipzer, hitibopof Parka. 713 
Stephen do Lh-ik vilk, chrontclvr, 21 
Staphs Lloitcan. prtiVOfit of 357 

Stephen oE Uanrbon, 75i> 

Stephen of liaLardun. 327 

BtCjilitn de Lney, 2^6 

SlotUn, captured by Ikdralav I IT. St9; prinee 
ol, 4-^0; princes nf, v u-<ml1h uf I’-uiptre p 452 
Slikb>'iul b-ALtle of, 374 
Stoics, 605, 617 

BtwboiLrif. m f fll, 94,599,715; blockade 
Of. 1 10 ; in 1ULi11■ - loO^ue, 113; feud with ti* 
h^hop, 124; bisbup or, 80,07; MH Cantaol. 
Walter, VVcrJacr 
SirmtTnrd lE^sei), 289 
,Vru4, a lax in Denmark. 371 
p^drtj iIei r DVneni^'Mp 661, 567, 500 sq, 

Sfudir] fxrarrulia OnfrnfJ, 5^ 
Btablveis^enburg' ^ ijrtbs Fi^nrir 
Styrk r Frederick II in, 0 S; sopamted from 
AnhLria, 101 i annqpercd by Hungary, 480; 
acquired by Balumia. I 2 :> =«|., 498 sq. t by 
Budoll of Habftbarg, 440; mines in P 499 
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Snbiaco, 8 

Sahara (Road, 11 

SEieTf*,, in Galicia and Portugal, 53% 

Sirlpiaas Sc vents, 580 

Surrey, 268; Lanin in + 252 

Susa*!. 244, 954, 2S3 

Sutri r 156: btFbup of, 0) 

Suzdal, 451 

Svntnplnk (2wfcnliboli!) 4 prtnee of Great 
Mora Tin; conquer* and Sarfc^ 

424; archbishop .M«:tluKjiMH find, 424 sq.; 
submits Uj Eftfct Frankish kingdom. 426; 
death cd p 425 

STatoptufc of Morarii. (duke of Itohetma). 

ally 0! Benry V, 449; Poland and, lb, 
B^?i0and r k* Sweden 

Svfin (D Fcrkbcard, king of Pemjwfk,, S05, 
378 

Swtn fH) Egiridson, king of Itenmatk, 
founds dynasty. 974; Norway and, \b.\ 
and this Chqrdi. 375; and England, 878 
Eventoptdb, prince of Pomerania, 447 
Srcme, king of Norway, conquers the king¬ 
dom^ m\: the Church and, 3d *Q at 381 
&qq.; ad mini Stratton of, 884 r 388; and 
Faflaa., 88? 

Kiyninpnlk, grand dole of Ktov, 44U 
Swabia, unpports Philip. 43; Henry Haspc 
in, 107; 64, BS, 130, 134, 488; duchy of. 
offers! to Otto TV, 70; Frtderink U and, 
74 76, l(W; Otto IV and. 111; town 

to&gu® In, 113: dllimtKl by AUoiuq X, 
115; and Ccmrod in, 118, 187; dul« ocf a 
-550 E rrr /rJVi Conrad, Frederick, Henry 
{VII), Philip n (of Swabia), Wennenlat I 
Sweden, the kingdom united and estn.tdihhe.il, 
364; arm, 366; population h 367; JOoiaJ 
esond 1 Li ana in, 360, 377: |fi]d* ttiJh.: iaw- 
districts in, 3$3 P 370; law-book* in, 976; 
law in, 886; tumilm in, 371; hingahip 
in, 871 Ig-p 3SR; naval and military or- 
gauisaiton in T 372; Wills yf Fretendprs In, 
37y sq + : development of fettdoHun in r 383 
aqq.; ascendancy of nobility in* 330 §q,; 
commcneo of + 363 p 591,510; town h in h *5 ,; 
nnlf5T£iltj of Upttla In, 597; the Church 
In, Christianity eatAblishcd,. 868; a 
national institution, 373 St Eric, 

370; nrjpin i Ration of* 37-1 *4,; arch¬ 
bishopric uf L'phala Eatablishtfi! p 376; the 
dargy, iLi the Papeyand, 376,880; the 
Stale and, 380, 382; privili-^f, ecmElttned. 
3yHl; 554; mlaticma with Denmark, 365, 
878 *qq.; and Norway, J 29 ( 365, 378 aqq.; 
and RoeaEs, 364, MH, 51Q; and Finland, 
384; ami island nl Gotland, 120; kitx&w 
of, **< Erie IV, VI, VII* Inge, Magnus (II), 
OUf, tVul.h sEiar 

SwtrHfidtt in rflolerring knighthood h 800 
Swine, Bit Ewm 
Swimrshtad Abbey, 23d 
Swiss can tom;, LnCantn 1 of, 799; federation 
of fojvdt can tona, 478 
SyktalCT I, Pope* 839 
Bjnodt, iH Coundla 


Srnicu**, 143; G^oosbo privileiets! in i 133 
*q,, 1£9^ retail I4f aqv * 

SrrLa, Saliidkn r a Tictorwi in, 302j taciiea nt 
crusade rs in, 791 sq,; St Louts in, 359 sq . ; 
Genoese in, 181; 50, 54, 144,505; Mttalto 
Jrmaaloni, kingdom of, Palestine * 
Scabolop, 466 

Shekels fSiculh Sz^llrr), Magyar tribe Sp 

Tnyi^jrfvania, 471 

Sz4kra-Fch£rrir i.AIba fh-^tn, SiuSlwcimn- 

barg), 407 

lathis (nentrj), |n Poland, 402 * 

B^lnok.471 

Tttdtua, 300 

ThddeD da 158 *q.: killed, 1B2 

Taginao, baltla of, 794 
Tagljaew. 0 , bntllo of, 124, Lfffl 
Tagnji, river, 895 sqq, 

TaiOu, klngdolns of the, in Spain, S94. 401; 
Atfnrii-N VI of GastLEe and y 307; kings of h 
appeal U> AlmunWidc^, »98l; destroyesf by 
Ibn Tiiibflfl, 999; Alranliades nnd, 407 
Turl^, a tax in Fmnee. 353 
TailtebonTg,eampaigUof k 4 i64; nisge of r 296; 

battle of. 345 
T*iInn ffuoifftt, wrilp 273 
Tan ■.■hr-1m. of Antwerp, bernlic. 702 
Tancred of Loocs, Hub of Sicily, 1 F 13, 108 
Bq., 144. 210 
Pnmifecdn, 403 

Tfimtitfti*, ambbiEthop of p 49, 67 
Taranto, dainied by Walter of Brienne, 13 
tq. , 134; giveri to Maufrvf, 167 
Tamznna, 

Turr p a coin p 146 
Tarifa, 397 
Taro p river, 101 

Tarmgema oaptumd from Muslims, 398; fle! 
of Eftphoy, 655; GoimeiLs at { 1232and) 242), 
726; king of p $97; ardibiahijp of, 414 
TarVith, Jrr Memgnk 
Tilflftap king of the Almorivido*, 405 
TatEcrSihail eauitle. Line#, 783 
Tatller, Ilia mystjc, 711 
Tcann, i”4 sq, 

Tebaldo FnmrtR™, }ft*Uafi nf Parnm r 160 
Truk, duke of. $2 

Tintlald. Vlscnnti, $ft Gregyiy X. pypr 
Terrea, counter of PwinRiJ. 40-t m. 

Tentd, 411. 418 

TttUi di> iVf rilf* s*t pe»lf of Fees 
Tethurga, wife of Lotbor U h 610 
Teuton] a Kuljfll ts of St 3fory 1 Teutonic Orde r i 
in Prunia and T.EtbtLimia, 88, 128 tq., 
439 eq, p 456 H., 768; incorporato Knights 
of the Bwnrd, 129. 457; and Dobizyn 
Knights, 457; 19 r 103, 469, 491. .506, Stt* 
Sftq.; Gmnd Mastery of the, 159; rre Canrad 
of Tburirtgia, Heimim of Suiza 
Turtorea, 703; oipy Galhari 
Taltu /iD/mdi, 331 
Thaddemi of Florcn^ at Botognaf 084 

Thames P river, 249. 253 

Thebes, 18 
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Tbcise, river, 468, 470 
TL«oIm]i 1 [, kanjT of Navarre h 341!, 416; tti 
a fof* Tblbaud le ChnnsontiEer 
Theobatd H, king nf NaVnrre, 059 
Thyokld I duke of LoEnim r 82, SIS 
Theobald Y. con nt oF Blobs nod C tmitTB, 386, 
391, 2$4 

Tbeohaldufi StampeMh, teacher at Oifoni 
583, 588 

Theodora, Eastern Era press, 703 
Theodore 1 I .ascaris. Emperor of N icoen, IT 
sq* 

Theodore, arehhisbop of Canterbury p 548 &q.; 
.Fmftaifiaf gf, (^9 

Theodcma the Grant (Dietrigh van Beni), 
king of the Ostrogoths, J4S+ 1000 ; ttt alw 
Genname Cycle 

Tbtttbrie V, king of the Franks* iS15 
Theorlnric of AiwEiIia, 797 
Tbeodosimi l th a GmU, Bonuui Emperor, 
785 

Theodosius H, Eastern Em pew , ATS, 715 
Theoduin, bishop oF LL£gi>. 7.16 
Tbeodulf of Orleans , 6B9 
Tyrommne, 5111; bishop i>f r 750 
Tb eHsalaniea, 18, 4124 

Thihaud, (Theobald \ IY le Cbanwnnler, 
eou.nl Dt Champagne, 0®; fen da] revolts 
end, 333 sqt|.; na king of Nawre (Theo¬ 
bald I), 342 t 116; hla daughter, 359 
Thierry of AlEace,, count of FbusderEj, 530 
Jfli i m ;?, the, bartis of political organ 5 hi 6 on In 
Benndinavia h 3S1; oouipOnLlioEi and fuue- 
iione, 370; In Iceland, 368, 370,, 375 sq, 
TLJnl Orfer„ the (Penitents, Tcrtaaiies), 
origin and development ftf, 754 &qq. 
Thomas r count of Acerra t 103; revolts, l*£i 
Thomas d' Aquino, count of Caserta, 100 sq J t 
163; revolt 70S 

Thuruns, ttnmfi Of Molise end Celano, 142 
Thomas 1, m.inineM Of &alHZjy}, 106 r 133 
Thomas of Sotcj (want of Flondert, ah. 
1269), told of Piedmont, 767 tap,, 766; 
ally of Innocent IV, 168 §q.: regent of 
Savoy, 171; d»Ui of, ITS 
Thomas of Say&j ( 05 , 1283)4 lord o I Piwh 
moat, captures William of Month mu, 
263 

TUornar- Aquino*, hi, bis life,. 713; otl Eli# 
tuid property, «15 H *519; Dante and, 627; 
flew pf kingship in Be Ikfjimine JVwi- 
pNjPi + 629; on the Incarnation, 664; cm 
herniy, 725; hie work on Aristotle, 571 f 
713; DUEisSoutua cm, 745; refused admin - 
Pi&tl to Society ef Masters at P'anb, 747 ; 
is* Iiii r 577, 0S4, 742, 752 
Thorns Deckel. arch hi . nu n of Canlc-rbnry, 
24, 294,637, 643 

Thomas, AngiD-Nnrman Tritlan poet, 626 
note 4* 

Thomas d Cebitm, 729 

Tbtifflim E -:urm_v r 801 

Thomas Motmini* jmtrifireh. of Constant^ 
nople, 18, 19 

Thomas Natter of Walden, 753; ttutCTTnaf* 


FidA ErckiUi* Gstitotfcrt (tod Ftwictl^ 
^iramiorum of, th. 

Thomas of Wood stock,d ukeo I Gkmea =ut r,797 

Thorn, 129 

Ttamis , 9X3; viscount of, *re ALmcri; Guy 
of, m Ouy da Tlionara 
Tbouroct, 573 
Tfontfitt, 473 r 703 
Thnteamcmdr conn! of Scgni, 2 
Tbftimlheim, iff ^'itlnrofl ; carl oJ ± 364 
Thtiriagin, snpport-i Philip, 49; watts la* SI sq, g 
61 iwctpi' 5 Ottol V r * 2; Frederick Ilia, 
78; p,Trtitjoned T 125; wajfMjtirvBEHiai, 504; 
landgrafi^of, i« Henry of MertsHin, Ecttlfy 
Ra>:pr h Herman, l^iuin 
Tiber, dver, 11, 137, 147, &OJ 
Tiburgt-, iMmv, 1345 
TioSueEio, river, 160 

Tickhill, honour of t SOS, 266| eosiId of* 210 h 
213 

Tithe, 533 sag., 552 eq T ; In Scaiidinavja, 374 
£q.; in Icolaad t 375 
TTvnU* 155 Bq. 

Todk, II 

Toledo, conncsl at (6S9}> 665 J cultured byAl^ 
fernso YI, 807; refli.Hts AlnaorAvides, 403; 
besieged by A1 Enohad&a, 409; Jws in + 41S r 
76S; Oriental influence from, dUI; nrehi- 
tocturn in, 760 &qq4 393 r m* 461, 408 + 
418, 869; king ot^ 3EK5; »e^ afro QiuIet; 
irebtaebop of, 400 
Toloaa, 410 
Toimic, paw, 78 note 
Totigrw, 92 note 

rofdcrla + tu OH mwhnndko, 515 
Tordo, 471 
Tom, 396 

Tor™, della, family of p t&$ 4 199, 193, 203; 
fall of, 195* 197; tee itarlin, Kn.poh.-au, 
Pbllfp 

Torres, 152; **r Aduln^ia. Enzo 
Tortona, 135, IC2, 186, 90S 
Torlasa, 466, 410 sq t ; king of» 394, 161 
Tonm, caslfe founded, 457 
Totnc^. 244 
Toul, m, 113 

TouIoum, coanty of, Cathariem In, 22 sqq„ 
70S; Kntordiet in, 38; ^ivt ct to Simon d@ 
Muntfort. 27; King John'H inlripnes in, 
810; a Ftcnnb apprcuagD, 321, 323; part 
added to royal domain, 341; acquired by 
AiphOBMOf Pol tiers. 838; administration 
in, 358 sq r ; 27, Mu, 31u r 359, 413. 4S2; 
coauto of. 327 L, 407; ** AJphon«o, 
Raymond vf, Vli; tdsbop of, 34-5; iCC 
afro Folqurt of Maralllfifi, Itajmond 
TooiOttBO, Uiffn and district of 4 27, 323, 340^ 
340 nofr f 335, 39st, 761, 716 ito^; coaneitb 
of (mHit)>70-1;(1229),724;Kt Dumlaio 
in p 737 sq.; 7nqnUitipn in ,765,752; QiUYOr- 
alty,5lJl,595aq ia 748,7B9; St Semin nt,705, 
789 

Toumino, 347 , 252, 297 r 358, 776; Butaud 
I ln K 363; and A rib nr oi Brittany, 367, 
309 *q,; *3«dod to Fmnce, 283 


o, zm. ii. vou vi. 


66 
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ToiariLai fc 295 nitfr; 318; QbLLrch at, 771 
Tournaments, 810 iiqq. 

Toms. Btnmgar 676; council at (1Q54J, 
679; oooiaciJ at {■ i edJ i= r St Louis), 347; 
election l-u the esc ul, 39; commune of 
ChiMcnUUeUf at, 32$; abbey of Sit Martin 
Jfct P 484 ; groin awri^ui of, TOT ; 211 B 29B F 
303, SOT, iJDfl sq rp 321 

Towua. Chap* iv s origin and growth of, 
477 sqq,. 486,003.511, 5! 3 sqq.; Inflame* 
ob agrieullnine, 482; ma Church and H 517 
pq + ; ebaru-irJUs.Sl 9^522; bourgeoisie In, 
520; orgimi&iltlGd and government of, 521 
*i]q.; taxation in< 516, 524; four'?* and cu*. 
tWto h 6075^510, 513 sqq.; *f f <ifad Costk=; 
/dube-ur^i and par?*, 313 sqrp; dffai anirai, 
522 h}.; i« nbo Commune#. Population 
Tftuie-rcnleg, 478 eq., 509 6qq rn 700 
Trantiatioimptrii, 6, 50. 59, 163 
Tmnji j-h-artii (SiflbeflbUrjjeii, Sfdnlidirjvdaikoi , 
456, ■SJ'i.'S - German Colonists m, 128, 157. 
472; cl i lUacier and coru*Li tuE [an. 471 
sq, 

Trapani. 133. 130; niiv.nl dbHt'Uer &t. 131 
Tran, ft. Trogir 
Tmve, twr, 112 
TrBiHjcnnti, 17 

Trent, 70, 88s*fr, 138.141.150; bkhopFi of, 
Frederick 

Tpe*pnss r action of, 273, 277 

TTuVes, Commercial crib.nL-- to P 51; university 

of f 593; cathedra] .779; ajchbLahnpi of,49. 
54, 57 r 06. 103, 111; as electors, 115; t&e 
Amold 

TreWso, in 2nd Lombard .Leiurne, 145; 
attacked by Frederick II r 155; Alberic da 
lUujiaiiu i«i, 187; university of. nOH 
Tri via march of, 21, 153, 1&6, 131 
Trilck, 211: cavtk of, 88, 70. 98 r 110 
Trigno, river. 174 
Tnnitmii, Unlcr of, 16 
Trnovn, archbishop of. 31 
Tragir (Trail], 466 
Trom, 175 

Trento, river. 3 33 nnfr J, 160 
Trejos, 50,183; E&la of, 485,504; tattle oL 
80ft 

TrialLim {Quiniscit] Council, 855eq* 

TryfOlj nil Thomoa, BOfiaq. 

Tubingen, uniTemily of. 537 
Tuib-lft, ugnument uf, 410 
Tunis, subject to Manfred, 1S4; Cunmd 
Cnpecc Id, 187 eq.; St Lenin" Crusade to, 
100 @q., 660; 487, 730; umira of T («r Mue- 
tonair 

Turin, Shah. sultan of Epypt. defeats Louii 
IX at Monudruh* 357; kid death. *6> 
Turia, river, 307 

Turin F m3ud Lombard fjftip'ne, 145, JSS, 161; 
and Thomus of Savoy, 163,160,178; iuh- 
mii* to King Charles, 190; Wjlilam of 
Muritfermt Ln, 303 ; university □!, 533; 
bishop of. irr Giacopo 

Tnrta, 80&. 808- wt also CucrmnE, Eh wares- 

miiLu Turku. MumlLib], Mongd^ Ottoman 


Turku, ScSjuq Turks 

Turold, ass orkinAtor of tJw Chit nh?pI 1 de 
7fafn)Ld + 816 

Taaennj, HI, 144 *q,. 157. 162, 1S3, 204, 
485.486; gram lo Philip of Swabia, St 11 F 
45,57; Tuscan league of towns, LI , 52 &a., 
136; EiiK-k Philip. 11,18, 52,132; ceded 
to Lha Church ML Ndu&h, 15. 5H, 71. 136; 
Otto IV in, 74.137 j tkinied by Rome. 152; 
Frederick U in. 155, 158 F 183, 1*7; pupid 
reaction in, 171; Manfrsed 1 ^ iitHnence in T 
178. 182, 164; Oudf reaction in r 136;* 
King Chj%riw poWariudi ot l87 s^,; Conm- 
d i n in. 188; CbarLee h rule in, 190; Charjcs 
nud|jtiiH. 135 Eq+» 138; fhqiion watb ins 196; 
Gudj'io league in r 202 sq,; bepesy in. 21; 
Inquisition in, 714; Mendicant Orders in, 
730,735.757; h&mH* in,760; ft MaUMa, 
poitnteas of TltHUT; dukec of. ft Mark- 
ward of Afiwodtrr, FfciUip II fof Swabia] 
Tutbury t caAtfn. 775 
Twoedinolltb, CMt3o. 23 h 
T yre. 757; archbishop eL 803 
Tyred, 551 

Ubeda. 410 

Uhrrtino dn 73.1 

Ui-hi-s, 103; hntU'e of, iiV 
Udalrlch, Oldfiab 
Ijdine. cathedral of, 753 
Iko di Kan VElide, 151 
Ugotino r cardinal-hishop of OntiM; *tf Gte - 
gory IX. Pop* 

CgoltDQ. BGmi-tymttt id Pisa, J 203 
L'^oJino, count of liomr^ma, 141 
t.'gnccEu of Ferrara, wiaoni^ 3, 26. 38 
Ukrminc, 4^6 

t;lm, 83. 107; calhedan]. 770 
|%i*n, jurkh 814 iq.. 617 T 620 
Ulrich, duke of CimntliL& B 488 
Ulrich \m LiehLenuttiu, 805 
Ulster, wvrts of. ft John dc Gnnrcy. Hugh 
dc Lucy 

Umbria, 11, 738 r 757 
Unffrft* German excise, 136 
UnitcndfcicB. Chap. K^Ti; Doder Innc^entltl, 
40; *tt Education; also BolognM f 
Oxford, PMria, SELicnio, etc. 

Upland, La Sweden., a centre or commerce, 
353; and political unity. 363 372 

Uplentham. 557 

Upnaia. 502; arehbiehoprie of , 878; alth- 
biehup of, 880; cathedml F 771; unincaUj 
of. 5&T 

Umoh, counts of, ire Hpcno 
Urban n, Fope r and Sicily, 548, 555; plan- 
ary IndulRcnce of, 694 &q.\ 700 
Urban ILL, Pope. 32 

Urban IV {James Eankliitm, patrimub of 
JcruHaJcni), Pnpfl, financial policy of, 182? 
eiConimunicHteft Mnufred. 13fl;' opposes 
Conrad in. 1^4 : trtsaly with Charles of 
Anjou, 12* 188, 1ST, 3*0; Hi Louis and, 
300; ItPpkUton and, 719; dlealb of, 123. 
183,155 
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UrgflJ, connCy of, 100; acquire]by Aragon, 
Ail 

CffliCft h queen Of CAflVla, mamagea of, 403 
eq*' r Anarchy and civil war under, 404 sq. 
UrfcM?^, prinws* of Earner*, daughter of 
Ferdinand I of Caotila, 396 
Oral Lng*u. *?* Conrad 

Usage# f Uttttcf, ^Vf^caLoode, in Catalonia, 

418 

Ultie*, 300 

Usury, 4S6; iho Church am!, 491, 517 sq.; 
methods of, 401 *q.; investment, 492; 
Insurance 400 nq, 

Utrecht, U2, 231; bithep c£, Lis 

VuuiDB, jurist, at thttoid, 58® 

VAoa [Wiltien), ouptnrcd by Mangels. 4®8 
Vnknao, 35; mafr entity of,596; biihopa of, 
i« William 

Valencia, 393 4,^ 401.403,405 sq., 411, 
■113, 418; captured Ly Alfonso VI of Cas¬ 
tile. 397; the Cid ln p 101 Eq.; abatntanfrl 
and burnt, 102- oooqUercd by James I of 
Amgen. 415; Cartes af T -lift; umvtraitj 
pi, E95; king of, 304 siq. ? Ferdinand [ nf 
Castile ami, il95; rc* **£*■* I bn MAtdmiah, 
Qidir 

Vidert-tlftHiMfl, 90, 3LS, 500, 511, 7*7 
Valour Ikmuin Emperor in the: JCjisl, 785 
Valentin Urn II, Itoai-m Emperor in the West, 
715 

ValcntinlAii EIT, Rortuwa Emperor in iho 
Weal, 637 

Yaibu!i]llii H mi3 rurally cd p .191 

VaImikh, family at, 243 

VclIoes. and the branch dolnuin, 007, 293 

Vandals. 78® 

Viipm, battle (if, 107 

V-iruI, captured by Motifs, 480 

Varese, 103 

Yauepuleuni, mpiicd of, 77. 38, ;> 14 

VuU'lrcuit, 305' HULin iiluniil, 010 

Yiut^bnchhekri, 106 

FfirJji, a Lilx in Nanrat, 371 

Vela?, 1444 

Vtnd- P .me t 172, 305 

Ymurto, Lhc r 1A7,151 ■ i« Trcvlso, March of 
Venice. peace of, 55; and the Fourth C rusado, 
10 Jiqq,, 63; and Crete, 7; and Thamas 
Moroinl, 18; allies with Gregcuy IX, 154 
war with Genoa. 178,181, 203; war 
with Pftddfl n 100; and Manfred* 104; and 
King Charles, I9L 1.97; war with Itdugna, 
190; under interdict, 190; and Hungary, 
-163,400; anil Ferrara. -l?9 r 18H; eommaroe 
flJtil Industry of, 473 sqq.. 470, 4 Hi pqq_, 
492,498, 500 aq.; ah Ip-feu 3 f ding at p 591 s-q r ; 
Bin! to, 484; Foundling Hospital at, 75'i; 
the Fntri at. 768; 130. 144, 157, 204. 
207, 470. 503; doges of T m* Dandatn, 
Ordtdife Falter 

YcrcclEi, synod At (1050), anti Boiongrtr al 
Touts, 678; bishop of, 5; oomnraxie af, iA; 
in 2nd Lombard League. 145, 153, 155; 
Manfnfrd Lauda in, 166; revolution in, 


IS5; William of Mnniformt in, 203* 
Mitrtto Vikenti, captain of, 204; 492 
Vertlen, 5to 

Verdun, libtrtiea af, 90; 511, ai3; bishops 
of, i« Urban IV. Pape 
Yemiii ndoia, and the French duliUkln, 287, 
292 4 , 304; Philip'* pofilfion iti 1 314 Aq., 
313 sq-, 024 sq.; court of peers in, 5261 
QOmmuncg in, 330 
Vemepil, 296, 305, all 
Vemop T 306 
Yeroli* 144 

Verona, 138 aq,, Ill, 152, 154; in 2nd 
LaEuhfl.nl Leagua, 145; Exxotin lyntoL of, 
13®. 179 sq.; M E^tiuodelln ScaEu, ty nui t of, 
180; remains iinperiaJ bit , l BC; COiirswiinat, 
188; William af MaUiferrwit In* 203; mikfch 
of, 145; dJuanlsr in, 136; het^sy 16,21, 
Tit] council of (1184), and heresy, 797, 
71® nq.; i« el=q Trcvisu, Mitrch of 
Ycirurih, 162 

VcstfoLi, piuvinue in Norway, 363 ^q,, 373 
Wnzprt'm, nee af, 46a 

Vi.' lilt, the, Henry LI arid, 295,' 3 »qq.; seized 
by rhJILp Aumtslus, 30i; Etobjird I lin p 
306 dq,; coded to Philip, 307 aq- 
Yl-icUi. 303; Abbey of, M5; ’.iuiiso of Sto 
[ifArie Muddelne of P 022 nq. 

ViA Franc Igenn, 155. 188 
Vi* Vftlom, IKH 

l'trrcyitiifeiii^ in NomiAmly, 298 
Tittle, 136,592; in 2udI^jciiJaird Lragoo, 
H5; burnt, 158; Easelin da llomtuio in, 
166., IaO 

Vic-lfr. Comte, 322 
Vico, family of, 0 
Victorinea, the, 552 

Vienna, niJidc ilu mi[:friui city, 161] pesce 
of (1276). M0; nnlvLTdity ut, 50®; Sit 
Stephan4 church at, 77IJ 
Vimmcij L28-S: L-iFuncil of, 735; archhishops 
cl, as iirchchiLrKMdlorc of Iturgundy, 115 
Vipniioin, w Uauphin^ 

J ifuiVn. French, 3411 =q. h 339, -t73 
Vikings, 362; fal^mliana a T, 363 sq., 3®7, 
377, 510; Christianity nod, 368; ftr uhra 
lX-ri!n.trk, Northmen, Ngrwuy 
VUch&a, 410 
Villa CRUimVp 2 
Ymirndniut castle, 782 
Vl3h-franch e, 34(3 note 1 
YHichdmduiiin, GpofErey p William 
Ytllenm H5 

VilhneUTB^ caatlc nf Saint-Andn- at, 78i 
F'iflei i^r Towns 

VjLbmda, added to Am^n, 405 
Vincennes 348 

Vinceul of Beauvaia, A^vculEtni of, 346 r 
743 

ViTWJCllS Kudlubet, ohranlder, 451 
VitgiL study of, 672 p m ; 007. 624 
Fin jjffnO (t iri hani), at heresy trials, 726 
Visconti finally, jb Maiioai Otto 
\1sconli, Tcdiddr Gregory X, Fffpe 
Viriuii, taken by FerdiDAnd I of €aBttlo g ®95 
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- Visigoth a, the. SM, 645. 665 

Vistula, river. -U7 P 449, 456 r 460 
VistulanFL (Willllllfi}, conquered bjF Poland, 
447 

Viterbo, 34, HO. lit, 103 r 187. 23S, 716 *q.; 
wars with liunsi!, 10, 138, 144, 151 sq,; 
CWfcarifflH In, SI *q + ; Innocent HI in, 22; 
Otto IV in, 137; rmd Frederic* II, 155. 
157 sqq,; Gregory X cleetcd at. 191: John 
X£i elwtod at. 194 l Martin IV elated Hi, 
197 

Vittorio* built by FredtrlotH, 161: dttlrer*L 
162,164 ■ 

Vlw. 408 
Vi wnrrU-fl,, 126, 34* 

Vladimir, taken by Ibc Mongols, 103 
Vladimir, ftu-idun prince, 467 
VlidteU? Ip dulfe of Bohemia, Poland and. 

Vladislav !I (la, duke (afterwards king) of 
Bohemia, tup port* Frederick 1, 427; the 

Church aE»d> 463; death of, 42d; 4B4 

Ylodialar Henry, dune of Bobunk, after- 
Wards of Mora Tin, blub up of 

Pm^ue Hud, 134 sq.; and the Empire, 64, 
79 

Vladislav. *un of WoncenEas I ol Bohemia. 
437 *q, 

Vlad y duv 1. Herman, prince of Poland, reign 
of, 44i+ 

VLady-dav TI, prince of ftileeiir and Cmeow, 
^tnd prince ■>[ Poland, Inn Catheri will 
and. I'll ; defeated hr hEs brothers, 

ally Conrad III. ii. P his Uracciubmts, 

4i>i2 sq*s 455. 458 

VlftdyEluT III, grand prince of Poland. 20. 
30 rjrjtr, 453 

Tladyalav JV, prince of KujftwiiV, king of 
Poland; ftccraionof, 400: -153, 

VladjialftT of Greater Poland, 453 

Vnhbnrg h 108 

Pefo-odr, ortieiikl in ?mhHylTnnia, -173 
Vojt^eh, frf Adalbert 

TotliyuU, 45-1, 450 l 158, united to Halida, 
455; Dnniel. Ifoman 
Yolqdar, prince of Ptiemyih 448, 454 **, 

Vo]term. 178, 486 nq.f in 6nell Lfctuue, *m ; 
fcLshop of, 155 

VratidaV U, dako (afterwards king) of Bo¬ 
ll cm la, unite* Bohemia and Uomvln, 432; 
support* H*wy IV, 42U; granted title of 
king, 4>7 

Waco. Urui of, 826; .830 
^Wtaian^m, ilO nut* 3, 330 
Waftxeo, Wf Ties 
Walcheren, 317 
WaJJeckp counts of, Adolf 
Watdemar il) the (I n-nt, king of Denmark, 
founds dynasty, 379; Danish ftdprcniaoy 
and, S79 fl«.; the Church nod. &90j or* 
ganises miliukty forcej 963; Wends and, 
| 5 r ; Z'tfl 

■ ^ Aldcinar (U j the YLoierigu, king of Dun-. 


rnwk, 60.60 p T0<TM0ft,MB,ms w^nir^ 
Nundolbinghi,, 70; exp*rudon of Denmark 
under* 97; captured. tA 
Watdemaz I. king of Sweden, 130 
Waldumar, hJshopof Schleswig, made JtEh - 
hhfhop of Bremen. 70 

Waldenaes, Waldensisiiiism, origin and 
growth of, 707 sq.; orthodox party p 7fiti; 
21, 099* 703, 703 T4ofr 1 700. 711 
Waldo, Peter. 20, 707 sq. 

Wales, Welsh p King John aml r 220, 237* 
230, 239 sq. ; and Hubert dc Burgh, 292 ; 
campaigns in, 270, 377. 795; agriculture 
in, 476; castles in. 770, 791, 7«9; limgbuw 
in, 795; hiehopFLus &f, 6 IS; dioceses of, 
554; Welsh student* at Oxford K 599; 3iter^ 
tute In, IK Arthurian Cycle; Watre, Nortii, 
470; M; princes of, ire Cdwitrd the Black 
JYidce, lilywetyn 

Walivs, maiviieg of, Jrdiii'n- tnftaonfc in, 210, 

3 47 ; Hubert de Burgh in + 262sL |.: Prince 
Kdward in, 2Mi h-ij , ; 5(H 
Walkeldm 471 

YVallingf&rd, honour qf, 300. 213 
Walp>iEe of Mayenoe, 112 
Walram, son of duke of Limburg, 40, 67 Sq. 
Walter, iMiuntof Brienne, doth lunoceut III 
in Sicily, 13 nq.p 133; slain, 14, 134; 144 
W niter of Fklear, cvrunt of ^TanopahOp 101 
Walter da Lwy. earl of Meath, 239, 257 
Walter of Conlunceii, nrchbishojj of B-wtlen, 
308 nufe, B07; Eu Klivlaud, 210 JusSi- 
elar, 219; wiih^iandi John. 218: inner- 
BftlHl, 214 

Walter MftUderu, bin hop of Carlisle, 88 
Walter of Ge told sec k , bishop of Btnwboiirgp 

YVfl] ter of PaJcar, hi^hop of Tmja. cliahcullor 
of Sicily, dismiiised by Constance, 133; 
ri; vert'd, 133; and InnoeeiH m, Iflsq.p 
139 1 arehhbhupreieet nf Palermo, 134; 
cXcommunientcil 1 i6 r ; ahwlred, maaii? 
bishop of Catania, i*. ; diHmtased hy 
Frish-riek,. I5 T 165; dtalh of, 144; 74 
Walter of Hirkham,, 270 
Walter Map. 707 

Walter of N^tnotirs, Iho elder, 327 r 320 
Walter of HldnUiuBp the younger, 327 
Walter, archdeacon of Gilorci; 

Walter of Hognte. 123 

Wftlih^r vund ? rVogelwe ifle, 37. 51 # 62 nutr, Si 
Warc/mo, earl of a i« William 
Warinufl, abbot of Conoy r 674 
Wnrfcwortb f oast to, ?7«; 7 83 sq. 

W T nrs of the Rose*, 772, 7SS 

Wartii, river, 147. 457 

Wartbnrg, Si. 81, 107 

Trur(t*ur^Pirir;7, 51 

Warwick cuatlis, 789 

Warwickshire, 2t?9 

Wnsb + the, 250 , 

WnssenbtrH, Cft r 70 

Watling Btteet, 242 

Wtadthr de llimkin,p poei 82 s 

Waveriey, abbey, 236 
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FFavcrfcy* dmmlf <s/* 226 % 

WK»> &lah&p of Liege. 715 
Weapon!, 786. 7WK 796. 607, ftlij ^ nlio 
Army, Fira-arms 
Wfisaffiburg. 120 
Weis&flUKttp 65, 75 

Well, family fli, Tfii *« Bruns^ick-Lsine- 
htirg, Ur'iifT. 1 , Otto, William, biutfacr at 
Olio IV 

Wi»]|h , efiibcdm), 223, bishop of, «£ 

JutilLa 

Wetwjn, 535 

Wmoiikfl l. king ol Bah puis a. 07, 435; 
rHlgni Sivnbiua claim* 100 ■ Austria jls-J, 
I0J iqq-p f37; checks Monguls, 437: wo- 
fufriitif is Germany, 105 5 acknowledges 
William of Hollaed, Ill ; death of, 458 
WtaMlaa lip king ut Bohemia and Poland; 
minoriti, 110; Albert of Hubibtirg rind* 
336, 440 * 1 -; wins Poland r 440, 4tMJ; 
Hungary fwvd, 140 sq.; And to*ruft p 444; 
hia mining cud*, 140; hi* coinage ib.; 
and Polish admSnitttroti-DC, 462; bsa death, 
441, 401: 44-1 

Weno$&]a§ III (kdt^. T*A&ri6} n king of 
Bohemia, Pa I smd. and Hungary, 440 *q r ; 
murdered, 441 1 401 

Woucedii ?. Si, duke of Bohemia, feudatory 
df Heury [ of Germany, 420; 432 
We a dish group of towns, in Hanseatic) L&ftgUfl, 

1 21 ^ 

Wendn, Denmark and, 378, 383; 50-1, -711; 

f« h(mj Pomerania 
Wfl-rinsbttJ.il, merchant, 516 
Werner, areUbiabop el Miij'muhm 123 sqq, 
Weiner. Mshnp uE Strasbourg, 125 
W^f, river, 03, 06, 674 
WcaiWSl* .731, 789; kbhg& of, AeLhidwulf, 
Alfred, Inu 

Wealaiiroter, *vli s 391, 324, 263, 279. 002; 
council oE (L1U3}, 548; hjumI nl (1136f p 
fs63: KLohoril 1 crowned at, 205: Abbey, 
252, 7 79; Henry Ill's work in. 36-1 &q , ; 
Hi Btoplifln’fl Chapel, 305; WcHtmioflltef 
Hath 767; Pmvbuona of 11259), 272. 
279; Ariel Lbe Statu to of Miirtborongb. 
263 nq.; First Stotuto of. 272, 5-1,7 
Westmorland, 250 

WttSlphuJ I A, English Linda with, 231; nup- 
porb Olh> IV, 46aq. s 49; duchy of, 87 
Wcttotaa* 123 
Wettin* batue of 1 60. 72, 76 
WetzEiir, 94 iwftf 1, 1111 
Wh I to Friars, 727 ; Garru elite! 
WhltocAfftliu 262 
Whorl ion, castle af h 256 
IPifle (council]), in Poland P 462 *q. 

Wielku-FttUka, we P’o-tmnd, Grater 
Wiflprr, river, 46i a 400 
Wlpacre, 510 

WiELtrodpUag of Km\ h Law 3 of. 656 
Wllars de Hcnocort, 772 
William III), King of the Romans h count at 
Ho] Lund. 105; im Li-King, 106 ?.q, T 1B4; 
And Innocent IV. 166; mnuiagH, 110; re- 


elected, j 6_, 115 s-q.; fend with FLanderS, 
^ 109, 111. 127 &q M 539; and the towns, 02 
death of, 114, 176 

William I, Lbc Conqueror* king of England* 
tiro Chnroh and, 646, 534; cub tics of, 774 
TO.. 791 + 780 + iIt, U76, S0C 
Willliun. 11 r king of England, 515 
William l, iho Lion, king of Scotland. 4&: 
dnea homage to Hichard 1. 206 sq.; and 
Arthur 1 a enccfi&sinUp 210; makes terms 
with John. 2J5S 

WLLEiam of Ranv h prince ol Onmgt p king of 
Arles, 62 note 

William I, king of Sicllv, 655 
wmimtt ri {the Good), king at Sicily. 143. 
167,164; inarriagfl-tkllianiee with England ¥ 
201 sq ., 306 

WiRjam do V Lllehazdopin F prittCC of Acham p 

101 

William I K duke of Anuitftinc, founds 01 usiv, 
5u0, 555 

W T kjUaui IX, drake nf AqeitaEn(> p 701 
William 1, ConriL of Angonlftme p 8-11 
Willi Am of yormimdv. count of Flandctfi! 
520 

WiUlrtm, marquess of Mas^v. 136 
WiEJiikni TU (LoitgAword), morqqeia of Mt*nl. 
frirmt. fonsaJt a GhibelSine league in Jrfun- 
hardy p l£u, 203; cagtiun^genenkl of Milan, 
lt)5 p 107, S03; Jukturh of bin jn>wer, 203 hj.: 
lan^r caroAt und fall of, 203 bb.\ Vil- son* 
204 

W 1 1 bam, L-nii of Arundel, '2 17, dcsorts K Inj* 
hEoHjei. ^50p 252 

William dc Matnlnvilta, earl of Eaacs. justi¬ 
ciar* 20? 

William Ide Mfi]idovJllfl) + carl of Easnr, 244; 
soppotfe Louis. 232 

Wiibom the Uinhal, carl of Pembroke. 
xil\ 2LWE :v|.,300, 3251 and WOliiun Long- 
oiranipp 231 aq.; and RLchanK 300; and 
John, ^!2D P 243; envoy to Franco, 232; 
Cord of Leinster. 239; and A/mmuc t'lirtn, 
244 247 -r[.; in cammAn l agJkiiLsI 

250; regent for lb 1 ary HI, 253. l!>i; 
Captures Lincain, 264; death of, 255 
William Lhe Marshal (the Younger}, carl 
of Pembroke, 243; supports Louie, 252; 
leafcs him, 254; and Faukes ele llreauld. 
256; death nf, 262; co-heiresses uf p 267 
WlUlftk Langswaid {Long^pccJ, earl uf 
Sallsha^, 247 sq Jp 317 nq.; de-ierta King 
John, 250; Lou is and, SflL 254 
Wil Liam, count of Ponthien p 366, 316 
William, earl nf Warenne, 247; deserts King 
John, 250, 252 

William dc h Fleedri, cardinal .deacnq P milt- 
tan- opemtiaas uf p 174 sq. 

Will Lam af Cor bell, arch hishep of Ciuitarbajy. 
777 

William af Maerbeke, arch bishop of Corinth, 
ImnsLiles Aristotle, 021. 713 
William, archhinhop of UheinU! "^66, 286, 
221. 327 

William of Chimay h bishop of AvTanched , 40 
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William Lcmgthuiip, hi* hop o£ Ely, ^Iibui. 
oeHor, 205 &i- r Jl-5 1 , jijfii]ciar jrnd pfipo* 
legal*, ^07: ehantdtor rmd polmycf, 2e6sq. T 
311, 324; conflict with Jobn T aiO: Id* 
foil* Slip 2231 latercuw of, 213, 30ft 
WiUkm of iLlvcrpCfc bi nil np of P(tfi(l p S33 
WDlkiu 4 btilirjp-fiiwt a-r Valence, 266 
Willllffl h brother of Otto fV T ft2 t 70 iKjfr, 73 
W[|]Jjvlu ^ 

WUJJiLin d 1 Anhigny, 244 ; hlft defence L>f 
Rochester. 242 

Willuim of AnmaK 250, 265 sqq, 

William Bocoancr^ Captain of iMpuZo ol 
Genoa, 181 
William Boqtqner* 116 
W ill Lam tie BraEose, 231), 244. 315 
William da Brtaiu tc, 857 sq. 

William the Breton, 28ft p 310 

William Riwcr p 2U7. 214 mu^Ul 

Wil Ham €iipprane.c*FiaiT^@enetiil En Sicil j t 


William of ChampE&niL, master ol cathedral 
seliMl at PaHi, 5G3 

William of Dimipltm, marries Margaret of 
FhllidcrT* P 127; 358 

Will Lam of Ely. treasure^ 321 p 237, 251 
William FBguelra, 145 

WHEiam Fit?; G^bert, 245 
WilJ lam Fits Half* sc-iiHKjbal of Normandy. 
EU94 

Wil Siam of Flarcrhill, 265, 270 
Wilikn of Huile, 503 
William Mnin^t, 252 
William Mulel, 2-M 
William of tf&lmfialnirj, ^ 825 
Wtltiwa de MontreuiL 305 

W UlLnin of Kofrhnrgb, 830 

Wl 1 Liam of ^otLinghiUn, 748 
William oE Carom, 738, 752; work of, 
745 fiq P 

William of Tj^h Orraeo, 344 so, 

William At Raleigh, 276 
William At* fibc&a, 387, !SO0 380 
Wi Llijim of St Amour, 747 
Wil Siam de St Aubirt, m JM 7 itof* 

W T L]ham of St Fathom, 332 
William Benutll, 750 
William lo L'essunar of Dim-table, 193 
Will Lam of JEnbrnqnk, Franeiteui. big mia- 
e ion to the Grwt Khan, 3 oS b 753 
William de Valence, 266 sq, 

William de Vescv, 757 

William of Wrothan^ 838 

WElIibrord, St, arch blahop of Utrecht. 548 

WlltahJK, 254 

Wlmpfen, 26 

WltiEbebcii, 472,732 

WiDObtitef, 210, m, 334>24I f-j. d 246 note; 
flr-tk nf, 803- iliehan) re-erowmxl at, ‘213; 
tatln-dml, 226, 767 j captured by Louis, 
A50; regained, 254; bishop of, 2TO t 586; 
{look of, 2211 bishops of, §f 4 Ayiner do 
Vaienw, Godfrey do Lucy r Peter des 
Roches: carl* of, *et Baer de Q □ inev 
Windsor, 307, 2l3 d 248; castle of, 309, 244 r 


250, 2o2, 265 r 502. 776 sq.; 772 
Wingflidd, Dejbyvhtra t tllanOr-houoe^t *63 
WInby, commciw of, 122, 361 
WLAlanie, *** Virrtiiiaiia 
WLsmar., 32fl t 

WitmtyrwHt, thn p 5S7 

WiLmtsoni of Avor^jt, 681 

Wittekhacll, holiae of. Mist Havana, dukes of, 
Conmr] d Louis. Otto 

(Comes Ptrh'iriiuui) In Poland, 447. 

452, 46‘J 

WolfcfibdlLd t Cronwiic of, icr Gnuselin of 
Wfllfcobtutd 

Wo3fjp%r,patri«phof AquiEeia^ 15,54 x ftQsqq.; 

imperid m Italy, 73 

Wolfram Ton K^ehcmbuh, 51; jPuntrnf \frtr- 
n/afl ot T 1I T ftl mU 3. Blfi, 637 aq P1 864, 
8311 

W'nllirk orpturtd by Bolcalae III. 442; H«e of, 
^hihltahed, 456 
Wolmintaill, 117 
Wool, •« Cbth 

Wore cuter, 264^,291; atXhndnA^, 70C; 
carl of, «e John Tiptoft; bishops of ¥ w 
ilaii^er. Wutliitan 

Worms, 66 p 81 noIr 2,26 ,\ 12 , 124 &q. r 214; 

supports Conrad, 10ft; UH^I William of 
HoLiiiiid, 112; in town lo^ues, 113, 121.1: 
otmcordal of (1123), 73; diH of (12351, 
86; diet of (1262 ) r 125 sq.; wlict against 
t nvm loo^ues, 22; bishop of p 37, 112; 
eflilwtral 770; bEihop of, #** Leopold, 
Lapold 

Worringeo, 108 

Wroclaw, Brt^lau 

Wulfibm, St, bishop of Worcester, 231. 230 
Wurteiaiborg, count of p 10? 

VtoborR, 55.80.118 r 324; dktof (1002}, 72; 
diet of (1216), 66 taj-i ^ee of, 540; uni. 
Vetwty of, 526; bblinp of, 87; bishop of, 
Conrad of Qperimk Otto, FliBip II 
(of Swabia) 

Wrclfcf, 750. 732 

Wykoa. Thomas, elironioErr, 126, 27ft 
MtUt eaptnrcd by James 1 of Aragon, 


Ynhyi* king ol H&laga, obief of tbc Borbem^ 
384 sq + 

Ya'tjtih. emperor of the ATmah^AM ^ sq ^ 
Ynnnoiilli. 118, 231 
1*rwkv h great pinec of Ruaala, 666 
YatvitgH, w Jadiwings 
Yoimnda (Isabella} of Brk-nne, queen of Jeru- 
vJem, Em]™?, 2£ r 144; tteuth of, I t 7 
York, In ICMXi. 177; canons of. 40 r 551: 
OAdElrs of, 262, 774 sq.; masHuerc of Jews 
at , 808; popnhUiou. 422; tashrsi a ml cord- 
wuners of. 526; Mmi^r r 7tJ6 m,; walls 
TTp.TK)- 405,757; ..rabblshopriVof,544; 
archUahopeof,546; ttt Geoffrey; deans of 
J£f Hubert Walter; curls of, #fr Gtki IV 
Jliebiuid of, iff Richard of York 
1 "orA h {i f r 234 
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406, 415. 44ft, 464. -IU3; In.. 

iApl, 200 

Ypr«, 3lf 189, 198, 504 
Yusuf II Emperor of Atmobftdep, 410 T 413 
Yusuf ibu Tasfafln* ik Ik T^hfln 

Zacharis. 3 .Ptipts. fclti 
Ziidiir. Me ZikTiL 
ZflflAb (Agjnm), 470 
ZlihrinEtm* ilukt-s- of, icf Ecrlhtild, ET^nrj 
ZjlJilcu iAzu^} + vioior* of Alfficmlvidi-n ivt, 
m. 40fl 

Zamora., tcnitoiif of + ; i]^ of. ib., 400 
Zulm (Znditrj, culture of, 17, 65; 406 
Zam Yecchia, m? Ektpgmd 


Z4vij of Falkcusteifl^ 440 

'JMflvtt, bLttlc of lim), 4B5; bailie of 

trn^m 

ZbigiueT, iikaiitnitt sou of Vladjr&lu^ 3 of 
Poland; oppm»« ^i=i father, 4-lh; itud 
brother* 443 i Hcinly V and, ifc. 

ZcHetand, V27 zq. 

Zrmfky imftt, assembly in Bohemia, i ll 

Hjq' 

ZLemnEnjrtl of Kiijawla, S-'H 
ZlcmoTi t of Mfljcovm, 4^'i tnj* 

Zurich, ti'i 

ZTouimir, ting of Croatia K 470 
Zwenlibal il, ik RvutCfM 
ZwiEi (Siifiui'| t gull of, 517, oil 
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